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AT THE CROSS ROADS 

B'v Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


A t the present moment the World 
Drama is at the change of its acts 
and we do not know ton aids what 
y»d enouement it is moviag This uncertainty 
v< has given rise to a timrersal pertarbation 
5»ofmind from which India is not free But 
having remained for long outside the arena 
of living and creative history we are now 
ID this crisis at a loss to kuow what to 
do or how to think Our tuind is envelop 
ed in the dust storm of exaggerated hopes 
and fears and this bliods us to the Iimita 
tion of ficts ^hen the promise of «eif 
government suddenly showed signs of fulfil 
meat we failed to see clearly what it meant 
to ns and how to claim it with justice 
The hope of it was spread before us like a 
feast before the famme strrckea and we did 
not know whether there was more danger 
in gorging ourselves or in desisting from it 
Thew cruelty of the situation lies in the 
abnorm'il condition to which we have 
come through long years of depnvation 
I am fully aware that we have not had 
the training of taking up the tremendous 
responsibil ty of governing our country 
The present npheaval m the West dearly 
shows what tembl* power has gradually 
been concentrated in certain parts oftbe 
world and what a ssesace jt ts io those 
who never had tl e oppoi-tunity or fore 
^ght to prepare to meet it 1 have not 
the 'lightest doubt in my uiind as to what 
would follow if India were completely left 
to herself If the birth throes of the new 
Japan were to happen at the present time 
we know it would be throttled at its birth 
even as New Persia was 

But our problem is how are we to 
receive our lessons m political wisdom 
discreetly gradual ’ When an English 
man in England discusses this he bases 
his discussion on his full faith in his 
own countrymen Personally I myself 


have a great admiration for the Eng 
Ii'h people But it is not the best 
ideals ol a people that govern a foreign 
country The unnaturalness of thesitiia 
tion stands in the way and everything 
tending to encourage the bas^ passions of 
man —the contemptuous pride of power, 
the greed of acqms tion,— comes npper 
most The responsibility of the weak is 
tremendous Thev keep themselves too 
ob'cnreto be able to claim human coast 
deration and the conscience of the strong 
grows inactive for want of proper stimu 
lus It IS sure to cause moral degeneracy 
m men to exercise habitually authority 
upon an alien people and therefore not to 
encounter the checks that arise from the 
relationship of natural sympatbv This is 
evident to ns not only an the callous arro 
gance of the bureaucracy but also m the 
policy of most of the Anglo Indian news 
papers whose consistent chorus of cla 
mour against the least expression of Indian 
aspiration or the possibility of our gaining 
the slightest privilege now held by the 
rulers becomes virulently cruel It 
creates a vicious circle — the helplessness of 
the governed 'app ng the moral manhood 
of the governors and that again reacting 
upon tie governed prolonging and deepen 
ing their helplessness • 

This IS the reason why most of our' 
countrymen find small consolation when 
they are told that the rights and the 
power of the government of their country 
wiH come to them gradually as they are 
being made fit from the hands which hold 
that sower now The gift is to be can 
tiousiy doled ont to us by somebody who 
iSv.cntic judge aud donor combined — 
andXnaturallj, not an over enthusiastic 
don<w II we could be certain of a genuine 
ly sympathetic guidance we would be con 
tent with very little at the commencement 
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Bat not having that full confidence in the 
hureaucratic agency of our donors, oar 
people at the ver^ outset claim those 
powers which, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, may be set against them m making it 
impossible for them to prove their fitness 
No one can pretend to say that the British 
Government in India has been or ever can 
be disinterested It is a dependency upon 
which depends the prosperity o{ England, 
though time may some day prove that 
such prosperity has not been for the good 
of the ruling country But so long as the 
present cult of the self worship of the 
Nation prevails, the subject races can only 
expect the fragmentary crumbs of benefit, 
and not the bread of life, from the bands 
of the powerful It will ever be easy for the 
latter to find plausible arguments to keep 
the real power m their own hands and to 
prolong that state m which such argu 
ments cannot effectively be refuted For 
the ideal of the Nation is not a moral one, 
—all its obligations being based upon 
selfishness with a capital S It principally 
recognises expediency m its own conduct 
and power in that of its neighbours And 
as expediency, m God’s world, cannot 
wholly be dissociated from a moral fonn 
dation, it finds its place in the Nation’s 
government of the alien people but it is 
there on sufferance, it is only secondary, 
and therefore the Nation's relationship 
with the non Europeans easily breaks out 
into rampage, which is, to speak mildly, 
not Christian * 

The question rem'iias, what are we to 
do ? Chanty, pn the one side, sclf-congm- 
tulatory and superior humble acceptance 
of small favours on theothersidc, laudatory 
and grateful,— this is not the proper solu 
tion We must have power m order to 
claim justice which IS real It is a blessing 
that we have the opposition of the power 
ful to overcome, that a boon cannot easily 
J?e given to us, even when there ts some 
‘ nmount of willingness on the part of the 
giver We must gam it through victory 
and never otherwise 

But whenever we speak of power nnd 
victory, the wordsat once conjnreuppictores 
in our minds of Dreadnoughts long sange 
guns and massacre of men by millions, 
becau'e these belong to the great festijpl 

ys of the religion of Nation tv oi|«)p, 

* Sm patftgcs qaotrd from M Anntele Trance 
Gleaotagf fo this cumber 


when human sacrifices must be without 
limit Tor political and commercial ambi 
tion IS the ambition of cannibalism, and 
through its years of accumulation it must 
get re idy for its carnival of suicide 

I cannot imagine that we shall ever be 
able to enter into competition about their 
own methods and objects with these 
Nation worshippers, and the boon of their 
power which they get from their gods is 
not for us We must confess that, in spite of 
considerable exceptions, the Hindu popula- 
tion of India does not consist of martial 
races We do not have any natural pleasure 
or pride 10 indulging in orgies of massacre 
fortbe sake of its glory Some of our modem 
disciples of the West may blush to own it, 
but It IS true that the religious training 
which we have got for ages has made us 
unfit for killing men with anything like a 
zest No doubt, war was held to be a 
necessity, but only a particular body of 
men was specially trained for this work, 
and, for the rest of the members of society, 
even the killing of animals was held to 
be a sin There ts something very 
harshly unnatural and mock heroie in the 
shnil pitch to which we have tnned our 
voice while vociferating that we are 
fighters and ue must be fighters 1 do 
not mean to say that by training and 
proper incentives- a large number of us can- 
not be made into soldiers, but at the same 
time it will serve no good purpose if we 
deinde ourseh es into thinking that this is 
a vocation of life in which we can excel 
And if, f^or the want of natural ferocity in 
our blood, we cannot excel in this the Euro 
peons, who at present hold the world in 
tlicir grasp, our soldiers’ training will 
merely entitle us to fight m a subotdmatc 
position which, from a material point of 
view, will bring its niengre benefits and 
from n higiiet one will be productive of 
evil 

I have been accused of froing to the 
absurdity of the extreme for insisting upon 
nn idealism which cannot be practical 
But I assert that the absurdity is not m 
the idealism itself, but m our own moral 
shortsightedness What they mean by 
saying that we must be practical is that 
we must liic, itnd m this one cannot but 
agree, for suiadc can never be an ultimate 
object for any creature. But fortunately 
for man bis existence is not merely physical 
or even political Man has attained all 
that IS b?st in him by strongly believing 
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that there are things for which he can 
afford to die To ask him to lay down his 
life for some political good, and at the 
same time to be miserly where the moral 
good of humanity is in view, is to ask him 
to pay the highest price yet refuse to accept 
the thing of the highest value 

There are things in w Inch men do go to 
extremity in the teeth of practical common 
sense We have heard of instances where 
men, set adrift on the sea without provi 
sion«, hare looked upon each other as 
possible food in ca«e of emergency But 
those exceptions among them who could 
not think of such an enormity in any 
conceivable circumstance, have done more 
permanent service to man by refusing to 
eat human flesh and dying, than those who 
survived by follow mg the contrary course 
And for nations also, it is wise not to 
indulge in cannibalism even at the nsic of 
non survival For true survival is to live 
beyond life 

We must bear in mind that Euro 
pean civilisation, which is based on mih 
taut Nationalism, is on its trial in this 
war We do not know what is going to 
be the end of it , for this may not be the 
last of such wars m Europe But one 
thing has been made quite evident, that 
the attainment of political power has not 
the moral ideal behind it which can give it 
the true permanence of finality. Greece 
still lives where she was truly great, not in 
her possessions, but in her mind, and 
Rome survived the wreck of Empires where 
she attained the immortal For centuries 
the Jews have bad no political existence, 
but they live m the best ideals of Europe 
leavening its intellectual and spiritual life 
The political ambitions of fighting races 
leave no other legacy to humanity but the 
legacy of ruins , and the power which 
grows tremendous, following its narrow 
channel oi self seeking, is sure to burst its 
bonds and end in a deluge of destruction 
And therefore, let ns not seek the power 
which IS in killing men and plundering 
them, but the moral power to stand 
against it, the moral power to suffei — not 
merely in passive apathy, but in the eotbn 
sia&m of active purpose This is an age 
of transition The Dawn of a great 
To morrow is breakingthroueh its bank of 
clouds and the call of New Life comes with 
its message that man’s strength is of the 
spirit and not of the machine of organisa 
tion It will be the greatest sign of weak 


ness in us,— the most abject defeat,— if we 
still cling to the atheistic faith that 
those nations who thnve upon their vie 
tims are great because they are powerful, 
and that sacrifices have to be brought to 
the altar of their false gods 

I know that an instinctive faith m the 
adequacy of moral ideals and the inner 
strength of the spint for building up the 
world anew from its wreckage will be held 
as the sign of ignorance of world politics , 
for it does not wholly tally with the 
experience of the past But all the fearful 
danger of the present day has come from 
that experience hardening into a crust 
obstructing the growth of spiritual hu- 
manity, — the humanity which aspires after 
an infinite inner perfection The present* 
day Civilised Man, disillusioned and doubt 
mg, suffers from the moral senility of 
prudent worldlmess that knows too much 
but does not believe Faith is of the 
future , it may lead us into danger or 
apparent lutihty , bat Truth waits there 
for us to courted at the risk of death or 
failure 

The immense power of faith which man 
possesses bas lately been concentrated on 
his material possibilities He ignored all 
checks from his past experiences when he 
believed that he could fly m the air , and 
even repeated failures and deaths have not 
deterred him from attaining this seeming 
impossibility But he has grown cynically 
sceptic concerning the infinite reality of 
the moral laws 

The time for this prudent man has come 
near its end The world is waiting for the 
birth uf the Child who believes more than 
he know®, who is to be the erbwned King 
of the future, who will come amply sup 
plied with provisions for his dann^adven 
tures m the moral world, for his explora 
tions in the region of man’s inner being 

"We have heard that Modern Russia is 
floundering in its bottomless abyss 
idealism because she bas missed the sure 
loothold of the stern logic of Real Fohtik 
We know very little of the history of the 
present revolution in Russia, and with the 
scanty, materials in our hands we cannot 
be ceytain if she, in her tribulation®, is 
giving expression to man s indomitable 
sqnl against prosperity built upon moral 
niBfxsm All that we can say is that 
the ^me to judge has not yet come,— 
cspe’^-flly as Real PolitiL is in such a 
sorry plight itself No doubt if * 
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Russia did try to adjust herself to the 
orthodox- tradition of Nation worship, 
she would be in a more comfortable 
situation to-day, but this tremendOusness 
of her struggle and hopelessness of her 
tangles do not, m themsekes, prove that 
she has gone astray It is not unlikely 
that, as a nation, she will fail , but if she 
fails with the flag of true ideals id her 


hands, then her failure will fade, like the 
morning star, only to usher in the sunrise 
ot the New Age If India must have her 
ambition, Jet it not be to scramble for 
the unholy feast of the barbarism of the 
past night, but to take her place in the 
procession of the morning going on the 
pilgrimage of truth, — the truth of man's 
soul 


AT HOME AND OUfSIDE 

Bv RiDiNDiuNATn Tagore 


CHAPTER Vir 
Sandxp’s Story 
( 6 ) 

W E are men, we are kings we must 
have our tribute Ever since we 
have come upon the Earth u.e have 
been plundering her, and tbe mote we 
claimed, the more she submitted From 

f irimtcval days have we men been ptnckiog 
ruits, cutting down trees, digging up the 
soil, killing beast, bird and fish From the 
bottom of the sea, from underneath tbe 
ground, from the very laws of death it has 
all been grabbing and grabbing and grab 
bmg,— no strong box in Nature’s store 
room bas been respected or left uorifled 
The one delight of this Earth is to fulfil 
the claims of those who are men She has 
been made fertile and beautiful and com 
plete through her endless sacrifices to 
them But lor this, she would be lost to 
the wilderness, not knowing herself the 
doors of her heart shut, her diamonds and 
iWumlF .nfwA,'- i’i'f 
i Likewise, by sheer force of our claims, 
^we tneti have opened up all the latent pos 
sibihties of women In the process of 
surrendering themselves to us, they bate 
e\er gamed their true greatness Because 
they had to bring all the diamonds of 
their happiness ond the pearls of^tbcir 
sorrow into our royal treasury, they 
have found their true wealth So for men 
to accept IS truly to give lor \YOiDO*rto 
give IS truly to gam C 

The demand I have just mad^^om 
Punala, however, xs ludeed a large oael 


At first 1 felt scruples, for is it not the 
habit of man’s mmd to be in purposeless 
conflict with Itself? 1 thought 1 had im 
posed too Imrd a task My first impulse 
was to call her back, ond tell her 1 would 
rather not make her life wretched by drag 
giog her into all these troubles I forgot, 
for the moment, that it was the mission of 
mao to he aggressive to make woman's 
existence fruitful by stirring up disquiet m 
the depth of her passivity, to make the 
whole world blessed by churning up the 
immeasurable abyss of sufienng ' This is 
why man’s hands are so strong, his grip 
so firm 

Bimala bad been longiug with auher 
heart that 1, Sandip should demand of 
her some great sacrifice,— should call her 
to her death How else could she be 
happy ? Had she not waited all these 
weary years only for an opportunity to 
xveepouther heart,— -so satiated was she 
with the monotony of her placid happi 
ness? And therefore, at the very first 
aisiht nf jufi. her heart’s lioruon darkened 
with the rain clouds of her impending days 
of anguisli If I pity her and save 
her from her sorrows, wliat then was the 
purpose of my being born a man ? 

The real reason of my qualms is thqt 
my demand happens to be for money 
That savours of beggary, lor money is 
man's, not woman’s That is why 1 had to 
make it a big figure A thousand or two 
would have the air of petty theft Fifty 
thousand has all tbe expanse of romantic 
brigandage . 

Ah, but riches should rcallj have been 
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mice ’ So man} of my desires ba\e had to 
halt, again and again, on the road to ac 
comphshment, simply for want of money 
This does not become me' Had my f^te 
been merely unjust, it conld be forgiven, — 
but its bad taste is unpardonable It- is 
not simply a hardship that a man like 
me should be at his wit’s end to pay 
his house rent, or should have to carefully 
count out the coins for an Intermediate 
Class railway ticket,— It is vulgar' 

It is equally clear that Nikhil’s paternal 
estates are a superfluity to him For him 
It would not have been at all unbecoming 
to be poor He would have cheerfully 
pulled m the double harness of indigent 
mediocrity with that precious master of 
his 

I should love to have, just for once, the 
chance to fling about fifty thousand rupees 
in the service of my country and to the 
satisfaction of my self I am a nabob 
born, and it is a great dream of mine to 
get rid of this disguise of poverty, though 
it be for a day only, and see myself in my 
true character 

I have grave misgivings, honerer, as to 
Bimala ever getting that Ks 50 000 with 
m her reach, so it will probably be only a 
thousand or two which will actually come 
to hand Be it so The wise man is con 
tent with half a loaf, or any fraction for 
that matter, rather than no bread 

1 must return to these personal reflec 
tions of mine later News comes that 1 
'anf wanted at once Something has gone 
wrong 

It seems that the police have got a clue 
to the man who sank Mirjan's boat for us 
He was an old offender They are on his 
trail, but he should be too practised a 
hand to be caught blabbing However, 
one never knows Nikhil's back is up, and 
his manager may not be able to have 
things his own way 

“If I get into trouble. Sir,’ said the 
manager when I saw him, “ I shall have 
lo drag you in' ’ 

“Where is the noose with which you can 
patch me ’ ’ 1 asked^ 

“I have a letter of yours, and several of 
Amulya Baku’s ’’ 

I could now see that the letter marked 
urgent to which I had been burned into 
writing a reply was wanted urgently for 
this purpose only * I ara getting to learn 
quite a number of things 

The point now is, that the police must 


be b»-ibed nud huah money paid to Mirjaa 
for his boat It is also becoming evident 
that much of the cost of this patriotic 
venture of ours will find its way as profit 
into the pockets of Nikhil’s manager How 
ever, I must shut my eyes to that for the 
present, for is he not shouting Baade 
Mataram as lustily as I am ’ 

this kind of work has always to be 
carried on with leaky vessels wnicb let as 
much through as they fetch lu We all 
have a hidden fund of moral judgment 
stored away withm us and so 1 was 
about to wax indignant with the manager, 
and enter in my diary a tirade against the 
unreliability of our countrymen But if there 
be a god I must acknowledge witbgra 
titudc to him that lie has given me a clear 
seeing mind, which allows nothing inside 
or outside It to remain vague I may de 
lade others, but never myself So I was 
unable to continue angry 

Whatever is true is neither good nor 
bad, but simply trne, and that is Science 
A lake is only the remnant of water which 
has not been sucked into the ground 
Undemeatb the cult of Baade Matar7a2, as 
indeed at the bottom of all mundane aff 
airs, there is a region of slime, whose ab 
sorbing power must be reckoned with 
The manager will take what he wants, 

I also have my own wants These lesser 
wants form a part of the wants of the 
great Cause,— the horse must be fed nnd 
the wheels must be oiled if the best pro 
gress IS to be made 

The long and short of it is that money 
we must have, nud that soon We must 
take whatever comes the readiest, for we 
cannotafford to wait I know that the 
immediate often swallows up the ultimate, 
that the Rs 5Q00 of to day may nip in 
the bud the Rs 50 000 of to morrow But 
I must accept the penalty Have I not 
often twitted Nikhil that they who walk 
lo the paths of restraint have nev^r 
know n what sacrifice is ' It is we greedy 
folk who have to saenfiee our greed at 
every step ' 

Of the cardinal sms of man Desire is for 
men who are men— but Delusion which is 
onl^ Tor cowards, hampers them Because, 
delusion keeps them wrapped up m past 
and future, but is the very deuce for 
C^>rfouodiog tbeir footsteps m the present 
Th^se who are always straining their ears 
fo/i^Che call of the remote, to the neglect of 
the call of the* imminent, “-are like 
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Sakuntah* absorbed in the tnemoncs of 
ber lo\er The guest comes unheeded, and 
the curse descends losing for them the 
very object of their desire 

The other day 1 pressed Uimala's hand, 
and tint touch still stirs her mind, as it 
vibrates 10 mine Its thrill must not be 
deadened by repetition for then what is 
now music will descend to mere argument 
There is at present no room in her mind 
for the oucstioO ‘why? So I must not 
deprive iJimala, who is one of those crea 
turca for whom illusion 13 necessary, other 
full supply of it 

As for me, t have so much else to do 
that 1 shall have to he content for the 
present with the foam of the wine cup of 
passion 0 man of desire ! Curb your 
greed, and practice your hand on the harp 
of illusion till you can bring out all thedeli 
cate nuances of suggestion This is not 
the time to drain the cup to the dregs 


(T) 

Our work proceeds apace But though 
we have ehouted ourselves hoarse, pro 
claiming the Mussulmans to be our br« 
thren* we have come to realise tint we 
shall never be able to bring them wholly 
round to our side So they must be sup 
pressed altogether and made to understand 
tint we arc the masters They arc now 
showing their teeth, but one day they shall 
dance like tame hears to the tunc we play 
“If the idea ofa United India isatrne 
one," objects Nikhii, “ Mussulmans are a 
necessary part of it " 

“Quite so,” said I but we must know 
their place and keep them there, otherwise 
they will constantly be giving trouble ' 
“So you want to make trouble to pre 
vent trouble ?” , 

" What, then, is your plan ?" 

“There is only one well known way of 
avoiding quarrels " said Nikhil meaningly 
' j I know that, hke tales written by good 
’ ^onle, NikUil’a discourse always ends in 
a moral The strange part of it is, that 
with all his fatnilmrity with moral pre 
cents, be still believes m thcinl lie is an 
incorrigible schoolboy IIis only mentis 
his sincerity The mischief n itli people like 


• Sakuntula after tl e Ulojj brr lover wrol back 
•obUklDffdom promulnfi; to irncl for her nffM 
lo«t In UouRbU of him lhal ibe failril to braf* the 
II cfl rr 1 rrn It noe»l wl t> ibertupoti curaedVier 
IK that tbe object of kr love would foKa** all 
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him IS that they will not admit the finality 
even of death, hut keep their eyes aln ays 
fixed on n hereafter 

I have long been nursing a plan which, 
if only i could carry it out, would set fire 
to the whole country True patriotism 
will never be roused in our countrymen 
unless they can visualise the motherland 
We must make a goddess of her MycoHea 
guessaw the point at once “Let usde- 
vise no appropriate image!" they exclaim 
ed It will not do if you devise it," 
1 admonished them “\Vc roust get one of 
the current images accepted as represent 
ing the country,— the worship of the peo 
pie must flow towards it along the deep 
cut grooves of custom ’’ 

But Niklnl needs must argue even about 
this “We must not seek the help of illu 
sions ’ he said to me some time ago, “for 
what we believe to be the true cause “ 

“Illusions ore necessary for lesser 
minds," 1 said, “ and to this class the 
greater portion of the world belongs That 
IS why divinities are set up in every coon 
try to keep op the illusions of the people, 
for men are only too aware ol their weak 
ness “ 

“No," he replied ‘ God is necessirv to 
clear away our illusions Tbe divinities 
which keep them alive ore false gods " 

“What of that? If need be, even false 
gods must be invoked rather than let the 
work suEer Unfortunately for us, our 
illusions arc alive enough, but wc do not 
know howto make them serve our pur 
pose Look at the Brahmins In spite of 
our treating them os demi gods, and unti 
nngly taking the dust of their feet, they 
arc n force going to waste 

“There will always be a large class of 
people, given to grovelling, who can 
never be made to do ony thing unless 
they arc bespattered with the dust of 
somebody’s feet, he it oa their heads 
or on their hacks I What a pity if 
after keeping Brahmins saved up in our 
armoury for all these ages,— keen nnd ser» 
Ticcnble,— they cannot be utilised to urge 
on this rabble in the time of our need ” . 

But It IS impossible to drive all this into 
Niklii] s heed lie has such a prejudice in 
favour of truth,— as tboucb there exists 
such an objective reality 1 How often have 
I tried to explain to him that where un- 
truth truly exists, there it is indeed the 
truth This was understood incur coun 
try in the old days, and so they had the 
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coarage to declare that for those of httle 
uaderstaodiQg untruth ts the truth For 
them, who can truly beltere their coantry 
to b" a goddess, her image will do duty 
for the truth With our nature and our 
traditions we are unable to leahse our 
country as she is, but we can easily bring 
ourselves to believe in her image Those 
who ant to do real work most not ignore 
this fact 

Nikhil only gotercited “Because you 
have lost the power of walking in the path 
of truth’s attainment,” he cried, “you keep 
waiting for some mtraculoos boon to drop 
from the skies' That is why when your 
service to the country has fallen ceotunea 
into arrears all you can think of is, to 
make of it an image and stretch out your 
hands in expectation of gratuitous tavo 
urs ” 

“We v,ant to perform the impossible” 
I said “So our country needs must be 
made into a god 

“You mean you have no heart for pos- 
sible tasks,” replied Nikhil “Whatever is 
already there is to be left undisturbed , yet 
there must be a supernatural result “ 

“ Look here, Nikhil” I said at length, 
thoroughly exasperated “ The things you 
have been saying are good enongh as 
moral lessons These ideas have served 
their purpose, as milk for babes, at one 
stage of man’s evolntton, but will no loo> 
ger do, now that man has cut his teeth 

VDo we not see before our very eyes how 
things, of which we never even dreamt of 
sowing the seed, are sprouting up on every 
side? By what power ? That of the deity 
in our country who is becoming manifest 
It IS for the genius of the age to give that 
deity its image Genius does not argue, it 
creates What the country imagines, — to 
it I only give form 

“I will spread it abroad that the 
goddess has vouchsafed me a dream 
I will tell the Brahmins that they have 
been appointed her priests, and that 
their downfall has been due to their dcre 
liction of duty m not seeing to the proper 
performance of her worship Do yon say 1 
shall be uttering lies? No, say I, it is the 
truth— nay more, the truth which the 
country has so long been waiting toleam 
from my lips If only I could get the 
opportunity to deliver my message, you 
would see the stupendous result ” 

“ What I am afraid of ” said Nikhil, “is, 
that my lifetime is limited and the result 


you speak of is not the final result It 
will li'i\ e after effects which may not be 
immediately apparent ” 

“I only seek the result” said I “ which 
belongs to to day ” 

“The result I seek,” answered Nikhil 
“belongs to all time ” 

Ntklitl may have had his share of Ben 
gal’s greatest gift— imagination, but he 
has allowed it to be overshadowed and 
nearly killed bv an exotic conscientions- 
ness Just look at the worship of Dnrga 
which Bengal has earned to such heights 
That 13 one of her greatest achievements 
I can swear that Durga is a political god. 
dess and was conceivra as the image of the 
Sbaktl of patriotism in the days when 
Bengal was praying to be delivered from 
Mussulman domination What other pro 
vmce of India has succeeded in giving such 
wonderful vi«ual expression to the ideal 
of Its quest ^ 

Nothing betrayed Nikhil’s loss of the 
divine gut of imagination more conclu 
sively than his reply to me “Dnnog the 
Mussulman domination,” he said, "the 
Maratha and the Sikh asked lor fruit from 
the orms which they themselves took up 
The Bengali contented himself with plac. 
tog weapons m the bands of hia go^ess 
and muttering incantations to her, and as 
bis country did not really happen to be a 
goddess tbeonly fruit begot as the lopped 
off heads of the goats and buffaloes of the 
sacnfice The day that we seek the good 
of the country along the path of nghteous 
ness. He who is greater than our country 
will grant us true fruition " 

The unfortunate part of it is thab 
Nthhil s words sound so fine when put 
down on paper My words, however, are 
not for being scribbled on paper, but to be 
scored into the heart of the country The 
Fandit records his Treatise on Agriculture 
mpnnters ink , but the.cultivator, at t^ 
point of bis plough, impresses his endea 
vour deep m the soil 

(S) 

When I next saw Bimala I pitched my 
Ley high without further ado “How 
oftec-have 1 told you,” I began, “that had 
1 not seen you I never would have known 
aJ'^my country as One I know not yet 
whether you rightly understand me The 
god^are invisible only in their heaven,— on 
eaA_ they show themselves to mortal 
men ” 
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Eimila looked at me in a stratBe kind 
of waj ns she gravely replied '"deed I 
undetslniid yon Saudip " This was the 
first time she called me 

“Krishna.” I continued, whom Aijuna 
ordmanlyknewonlj as the driver of his 
?hLot, had also His universal aspert. of 
wbieh, too, Aijuna had « 
and that day he saw the Truth 1 have 
your Universal Asp-ct m my cQ^try 
The Ganges and the Brahmaputra are th 
chains of gold that wind round and round 
Tour neck , in the woodland fringes, on the 
5St bUs of the dark waters of the 
nver I have seen your collyrium-darkened 
eyelashes, the changeful sb«o of your 
san moves for me m the play of light and 
shade amongst the swaying shoots of 

?r?en corn and the blazing summer heat 

whKh makes the whole skylie 
a red tongued hon in the desert is nothing 
hut vour cruel radiance . . 

“since the goddess has vouchsafed her 
presMCt tohttSotary in such wonderful 
Mise It 19 for me to proclaim her 
wjrebip throughout onr land and then 
shall the country gam new life Your 
image make we m temple after temple 
Hist this our people have not yet fully 
Realised So f would call on them m 
yoi name and 'of "■5>' X'SPe W 
imnee from which none shall be able t 
mthhold belief Oh give me this boon, 

“BimS eyelids drooped and sheteome 
rimd in her seat like a figure of s*on^e Had 

5m? M\ho'ugh‘'s'tdl'dS“"o Traveller in 
the oath of De«truction' Who is there that 

^^ow open their treasure for your oc^t 
>?nce7th^ose who Oh 

bcE to be aliened to oner their lives 

my king, ciy god ’ 1 have J c 
sitv of your grandeur m my heart 
am I. what Im I in its P^^ence ? Ab tfie 
awful power of Devastation 1 Never BMii 
I truly live till it kills me uttedy ! 1 J^n 
bear it no longer, my heart is breaking^ 
Dimala slid down from her seat antf tell 

BauVira Aatt«oe« ■ natloorffsong 


at my feet, which she clasped, and then she 

sobbed and sobbed and sobbed 

This IS hypnotism ludeed,— the charm 
which can subdue the world ! No mate- 
rials, no weapons,— but just the delusion 
of irresistible suggestion Who says Truth 
shall Tnumpb ? * Delusion shall 
the end The Bengali understood this 
when be conceived the image of the ten 
handed goddess astnde her an“ 

spread her worship in the land Bengal 
mnst now create a new image jowebant 
and conquer the world Dande Mataram 

1 gently lifted Bimala back into her 
chair and lest reaction should set in, I 
began again without losing time Queen 
The Divmc Mother has laid on me the duty 
of establishing her worship in the land 
But, alas 1 am poor »” , 

Bimala was still flushed, her eyes cloud 
ed her accents thick, ns she replied 'You 
poor? Is not all ,,o“/ 

yours > What are my caskets fa of jewel 
fery for > Drag away from me all ray gold 
iS Sms for your wbrship I have no use 

^***^00^ before Bimala bad oSered up 
her ornaments 1 am not usually in the 
habit of drawing lines, but I felt I had to 

draw the line there t 1 know wh? 1 f«l 
this hesitation It is for nian to eivt 
ornaments to woman, to take them from 

her wounds his manliness 

But I mustforpt my se// taking 

them ? They arc for the Divine 
be poured m worship at her feet Oh, 
but It must be a grand ceremony of 
worship such as the country has never 
beheld before' It must be a landmark in 
out history It shall be my supreme 
leeacy to the Nation Ignorant men 
worship gods I, Sftndip shall create 

*'*'Btit all this IS a far cry What about 


Baoif< Mataram 


■ A quotulloo from the Upaaiihadi 
t There is * evotJd of sentiment altached to the 
oroameoti worn by women m Beognl They are 
not merely indicat tc of the lose and regard of the 
Ever bat the wearing of hem symbol ses all that is 
feld best Id wifehood— the constant solicitnde tot 
her tinsband B welfare the successful performance of 
tie material and sp ritual duties of the household 
entrusted to her care When the husband dies Md 
the respoDS b 1 ty for the household changes hands 
then are all ornaments east aside as a sign of the 
widow s renunciation of wordly concerns At any 
other tune the giving up of ornaments is always a 
sign of supreme distress and as such appeals acutely 
to the sense of chivalry of any Bengali who may 
happen *0 witness it Tr 
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the urgent immediate ’ At least three 
thousand is indispensably necessary— five 
thousand would do roundly and mcely 
But how on earth am I to mention money 
after the high flight we have just taken ? 
And yet time is precious ’ 

I crushed all hesitation under loot ns 1 
jumped up and made my plunge * Queen* 
Our purse is empty, our work about to 
stop ' ’ 

Bimala winced I could see she was 
thinking of that impossible Rs 50 000 
What a load she mnst have been carrying 
within her bosom, struggling under it, 
perhaps through sleepless nights ’ What 
else had she with which to express her 
loimg worship’ Debarred *'rom ollcring 
her heart at my feet, she hankers to make 
this sum of money, so hopelesslj large for 
her, the bearer of her imprisoned feelings 
The thought of what she must ha\c gone 
through gives me a twinge of pam , for 
she is HOW wholly mine The wrench of 
plucking up the plant by the roots is o\cr 
it IS now only careful tending and uurture 
that 13 needed 

‘ Queen said I, ‘that Rs 50,000 is 
not particularly wanted just now leal 
culate that, for the prescut, five thousand 
or even three will serve ” 

The relief made her heart rebound “I 
shall fetch you five thousand,” she said in 
tones which seemed like au outburst of 
song— the song which Radhika of the 
Vaishoan lyrics sang 

l^or mj lover mil I biad la mj hair 

The floner which bai oo eciual lu the three worlds I 
—It is the same tune, the same song 
fire tboas'ind n ill I brjag > 

The narrrow restraint of the flute 
brings out this quality of song 1 must 
not allow the jiressure of too much 
greeo’ ctr ifialttr utit*- cHtr ivter] •fa- wlfctr 
as I fear, music will gne place to the 
questions 'why ’’ what is the use of so 
much ’’ 'How am I to get it ’’ — not a 
word of which will rhyme with what 
Radhika sang! So, as I was saying, illu 
sion alone is real, — it is the flute itself, 
while truth is but its empty hollow 
Nikhil has of late got a taste of that pare 
emptiness — one can see it in his lace, 
which pams even me Bat it was Nikfail's 
hoast that he wanted the Truth, while 


mine was that I would never let go Illusion 
from my grasp Bach has been suited to 
his taste, so wliy complain ’ 

To keep Bimala’s heart in the rare 
fied air of idealism I cut short all further 
discussion over the fire tiiousand rupees 
1 reverted to the demon destroying 
goddess nnd her worship When was the 
ceremony to b“ held and where ’ There is 
« great annual fair at Ruimarj, within 
Nikhil's estates where hundreds of thou 
sands of pilgrims assemble That would 
be a grand place to inaugurate the 
worship of our goddess ' 

Bimala waxed intensely enthusiastic 
This was not the burning of foreign 
cloth or the people’s granaries, so even 
Nikhil could have uo objection,— so 
tliought she But X smiled inwardly 
How little these two persons who have 
been together, day and night, for nine whole 
years, know of each other They know 
something perhaps of tlicir home life, but 
when It comes to outside concerns they 
arc cntirelv at sea Tliey had cherished 
the belief tuat the harmony of the home 
with the outside was perfect To-day 
they realise to their cost that it is too late 
to repair their neglect of years, and seek 
to harmonise them now 

What does it matter ’ Let those who 
have made the mistake learn their error 
by knocking against the world Whj 
need 1 bother ibotit their plight ? For 
the present I find it wearisome to keep 
Oimala soaring much longer, like a captive 
balloon, in regions ethereal I had better 
get quite through with the matter in hand 
When Bimala rose to depart and had 
neared the door I remarked in ray most 
casual manner “So, about the money ” 
Bimala halted and faced back as she 
kA,*" ..tJi® vsn/* -/jf vtJi“ mi/mtJf Kvik.tr 
our personal allow atices are due 

“That, I am afraid, would be much too 
late ” 

“When do you want it then ’ 

“To morrow ” 

‘ To morrow you shall have it ’ 

(To 6e continued) 

* TraasHted by 

SURENDRANATn TAGORE 
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CALCUTTA UNlYLkSHY RCrOKM 


I 

T he English educnlion of Indn’ It is 
one of the most momentous events 
the world lins ever seen and most 
(lifTicult problems the human bram Ins 
ever faced 

How to transplant the learning me 
thod and spirit of Western Furope to 
Middle Eastern Asia among a siilject 
race who have been domed the contact 
with the realities of life and the world 
winch the rcsponsib Uty ot government 
inposcs who lack the sobeung levelling 
nud CO ordinatin^, influence that comes 
among brclhrco in arms from life m the 
camp nnd the gaz ag on death in the 
battle field —who habitually shrink from 
contact with foreigners aid ought to 
nerfoim penances for visiting foreign 
lands —who hare no fleet of their own^ 
How to transplant Euronenu knowledge 
among such a people and mal e it grow 
as native rf the soil —how to safeguard 
it during its period of acclimatisation and 
what mc^iflcatio IS to allow its new en 
vifonment to make in the exotic without 
ipp ng Its strength and true character ? 

It IS a problem more (lifRcult than tl e 
European conquest of Asia or the economic 
exploitation of tie whole globe bj the 
vvlitc races It is a more dilhmlt achieve 
inent than the annihilation of time and 
space by modern science the extinction of 
tropical discasesby f iiropean medical si tll 
or tic placing of fabrics woven from 
Berar cotton in Aland ester intlicBerar 
marl et at a lower cost than cloth woven 
in I crar itscll It is a hundred times more 
^-ciflicult tnsl than the victories of a Clivc 
or a I’lzarro over bundle Ifold odds Por, 
it IS the conquest not of dead matter not 
of Nature not even of the human body, 
hut of the mind —and the mind of a mce 
intensely proud of a glorious though far 
off past whose higher minds prefer io be 
plunged in thought of their ancient philo 
sophy and theology in silent deep ilisdam 
of tl eir hustling political and cconolnc 
masters who have rich sacred ami vfroa 
ciilai literatures of their own that otm 
still soothe the highest spirits and almost 


satisfy the Inghesl intellects The fellow 
countrymen of Kalidas and Sankara 
cliarya of Abul Eazl and Zahun arc a 
different class of raw material m the 
hands of the English educationist Than 
the B-isuto the Maori and even the 
Algcrme and the Cambodian 
II 

The difficulties m the path of tlicEnglish 
elucationiet m India arc clear to the com 
inonest observer Lvery winter tourist 
noticts them every Tory paper harps on 
them 

First we have not one people, — even if 
wc confine ourselves to one piovince of 
Indn instead of generalising about the 
whole country \Yc have to deal with a 
variety of races crce<l« and castes —and 
to a lesser extent of toupies olso The 
modern school master in India gets raw 
material winch has not been standardised 
winch means varety of machinery and 
method and mnltiphcatiou of labour and 
cost The academic out turn cannot have 
uniformity of finish nnd grade 

Then unhke Japan vve have here a 
div orcc hetw een college and life t’tercad 
in oin text book's that men art horn equal 
nnd free tl at ll e stars do not u flucnce hu 
man life that the pro/ierties of a substance 
cm Ik exhaustively learnt hy laboratory 
nnalyssalone We give mtellectualnssent 
to these propositions vve prove them— in 
our answer papers — so satisfactorily as 
to s cure first cl iss marks But we do not 
translate tl cm into action wc do not 
apply them to our life and society Every 
Ilindu or (Musahmin) graduate regulates 
Ins marmges nnd very often his journevs 
bv astrology which in the answer paper 
le Ins proved to be an exploded science 
He ofttii nurses a pigtail and believes in 
the occult power of mahaf/nas even when 
le has discarded the old rigid rules of 
food nnd^ touch which stand as corol 
lanes to "these things in our sacred books 
Fv en social reformer** w ho hav c celebrated 
widow marriages in tlieir families in the 
teeth of social opposition still believe in 
their descent from mythical ancestors and 
dificrcnt ate between members oftbesamf 
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sub c^s^e la tbe same district according to 
-an utterly false tradition of pirji^a and 
gotra The Principal of a College (now 
no more) where clicmi'>tr 3 was compulsory 
with all students, believes tint he cured a 
case of cholera in his family by making 
the patient drink the washings of the 
butcher’s knife in the temple rf Kalighnt 
The Vice Cliarccllor of a learned University 
kept a Senate meeting waiting for half an 
hour, bccau'c he had scalded lin fingers lu 
cooking las own meals in the absence of 
any other member of the sub caste of 
Brahmans to which he belonged The 
Vice Chancellor of anotherUniversity never 
lues m any house where the initial /Jtr/a 
(gnba i)r'i\csh) has not been performed 
\et another Vice Llianctllnr abstained 
from taking bis lunch before washing 
himself pure from the unholy touch of the 
High Court, where lie adorned the Bench 
In hardly any College can till the Hindu 
members of the staff be induced to take 
eaen light refreshments together, and yet 
they are not Sanskntists, not orthodox 
Pandits, but Masters of modern Curopean 
subjects and even Masters of Scieoce or 
Kantian Philosophy 

It 18 , therefore, patent that the true 
'pint of science— the fearless acceptance of 

E roved truth— is still wanting among all 
ut a small fraction even of our inlellec 
tuals The ranks from which our colleges 
draw their recruits, both pupils and 
teachers, are still inedn:\al Religious 
bo&ks still form the largest proportion of 
the works printed m India cverr year 
European learning may haie killed our 
ignorance, but not certainly our impow/i 
sance de vivre in the modern world 

The reason is, our society is nflltcted 
with lateral paralysis The whole of its 
yf£t Aid? .'S Aiv j? 

are still medi'eval completely untouched 
by the spirit of modernism, ignorant of or 
indiffereat to science The action of the 
men must, therefore, follow an irregular 
aacillating line being the resultant of these 
two forces, the shastra fugal M Sc or 
Fh D and the shastra petal dead inertia 
of our better halves The light that fails 
IS the light of our harem The womaois the 

cause ot man’s fall from rationalism 

h>or can we ignore the economic factor 
India IS a aery poor country, with an 
income per head which is only one twenty 
second of the aierage Britisher s income 
Modern education, on the other hand, isverj 


expen«i\e, because it is so very progressive 
Progress implies tint every three or four 
years the old books, the old machines, the 
old apparatus and eicn the old teachers 
must he scrapped up, such frequent loss 
of material must be endured as tbe inexor 
able condition of keeping our efficiency un 
unpaired A poor population has to find 
themonej for their renewal Oiir general 
poverty ndversely affects our education, 
vve often want the ncces«arv advanced 
books and journals which must supple- 
ment the textbooks We have few 
libraries w orth the name, our centres of 
education often lack the civilised apph 
anccs and amenities of civilised life which 
alone can raise to a maximum the outturn 
of tilt (academic) workman 

The influence of our poverty is even 
worse on the intellectual side If our 
University’s efficiency depends upon the 
extent and v alue of the influence w Inch the 
surrounding society exerts upon it, then 
the tsedixval atmosphere m which it is 
planted, the cheap antiquated unreliable 
conditions of lile and things around it 
roust prevent its grow th to the fullest pos 
stble height and strength 

Nof has this defect been compensated 
for by the tjpe of tbe men within the Uni 
versity it«elf leaving out the few hou 
curable exceptions, there has been a dearth 
of genuine scholars and earnest education 
al workers The conditions of the Govern 
ment Lducation Service seem to have been 
expressly designed to exclude all selfies 
pecting and able Indians from it, whde the 
rapid ri«e in our cost of living during the 
last 30 years and the low pay m tiaaided 
colleges, has driven the best Itidiau schol 
ars to other professions As for Europeans, 
the Government has by its own admission 
.twhw' As'tvWAvfJ’ArJvt-n?,*? Av.bvwt 

to tbe cause of Indian education, m spite 
of its giving to I E S officers, a salary ^ 
incomparably higher than that paid ih',^ 
buropcan universities ai d a position of 
independence and domination over Indian 
teachers on the ground of race alone No 
Oxford Ov id carts to banish himself among 
the Gpths of Cakutta or Dacca even for 
twice the paj of tli“ Master of Trinity 
We have to face the fact that m our 
Qovcrnm-nt colleges— which are the rich 
est and best in the land — as a rule second 
clasj Indiai s are to dav 1 eeping m conn 
tenance thud class • European graduates 
while the missionary and unaided colleges 
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cannot afford to do anything better The 
highest type of ^worL is impossible with 
such labourers and the raw materials \vc 
have described abo\c 

A University must be a brotherhood of 
scholars, it must have a corporate intell 
cctual life, or It will fall short of its true 
function But our universities are mere 
groups of disjointed colleges, often placed 
at the opposite extremes of a province as 
large as France E\en the recently started 
University classeslor post graduate studies 
do not form a coWege or band of scholars 
living and working together Their lec 
turera are cither isolated educationists 
each ploughing his lonely furrow and with 
hardly a bowing acquaintance with his 
"colleagues " or professional lawyers, who 
come in the evening jaded from the dustj 
purlieus of the High Court, deliver their 
hour’s lecture in the Darbhanga Buildings 
and are oil to their homes There is no 
regular organisation provided by the 
University, and existing social ideas stand 
in the way of any informal friendly gather 
incs by which all the professonate of the 
University itself (leaving the staffs of the 
affiliated colleges out of account) can meet 
together and exchange ideas No educa 
tioaaljournal, like the Times EJucatsonnI 
Supplement or the Atboawam is widely 
read and eagerly contributed to by the 
University staff, many uever read them 
rom year’s end to year's end. Thus our 
iiEhcst teachers (with o few exceptions) 
havcnoknowlelgeof the latest develop 
ment of pedagogics often no I nowlcdgc 
of the latest books on tbeir su^ects and 
of the present position of debatcable 
points as treated in the journals of learned 
societies M A camlidates have to study 
the history of Lngland under George HI 
The learned University Lecturer only 
lectures on it, i e , he dictates notes coo 
sjstmg solely ol a page by page epitome of 
.iiecky, in blissful ignorance of the fact that 
Lccky s book is now forty years out of 
date nnd that it has to be supplemented 
by dipping into the Cambridge Modem 
History, the Political History of 1 ngland, 
and the writings of Dr Holland Rose 
Napier s Peninsular War is still yrcs 
cribed iis n text book, though it is ninety 
years old, and was written before tlv 
publication of Wellingtons Vespatebes, 
the Spanish histones, aud most o£ the 
I renen and Lnglish Kiemoirs aud state 
papers. While Oman’s work on 'the sub 


ject, the latest and best, is not even mcn^ 
tioned by name Such is the guidance in 
study which our highest students receive 
from the highest members of ourUniver 
sitj staff No wonder if both fall into the 
same pit 

Nor should climatic conditions be for 
gotten in explaining the comparative 
barreoness of English education m India 
Calcutta IS a vapour bath for most parts 
of the year It is free from malaria, no 
doubt , but strenuous mental toil is ini 
possible within it Every year we pay a 
heavy toll of the lives of some of the best 
inteikcts among our youth whom vve force 
to gnll here for six years , others escape 
with their degrees aud lives, but carry 
only the empty shells of their brains into 
the outer world 

The handicap placedhy a foreign medium 
of teaching and examination and the 
foreign language of all our text books 
advanced works and learned journals has 
been fully discussed la our January 
Number 

111 

Such IS the educational position in India 
as It appears at a hurried view It is 
gloomy enough to chill one’s aidour and 
faith 10 the future But w e do not despair 
We are hopeful not so much because some 
of the above generalisations require modi 
fications considerably weakening their 
force , it IS rather because the abflve 

J iicturedocs not tell the whole truth but 
caves out certain elements of hope which 
are known only to deep thinkers and cx 
perienced observers among us And these 
vve shall here recount 

After all the atmosphere in Bengal is, 
mainly for historical nnd partly for racial 
reasons, more highlj charged with the 
modern spint than that of any other 
province of India (Wehavein our view 
the average man, in this comparison) It 
13 imlustonc to say that the British Gov 
ernment (or missions) in Bengal have 
forced a foreign culture on an unwilling 
people On the contrary, the Bengalis for 
more than a hundred years past, have 
been willingly, eagcriv taking to Lugbsh 
education nnd mostly paying for it (The 
8t itc contribution il vve leave out the 
inspection and office expenses and the cost 
of buildings amounts to a small fraction 
only of the annual tost per piij);] ) The 
result IS that wc have long pas«cd the 
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dangerous first stage of English education 
in India \%hen the pouring of the new \vine 
into the old bottles led to the bursting of 
the bottles Bengal, first among the 
Indian pronoces, fins solred the problem 
of harmonising the East and the West in 
literature, thought and to a great extent 
in life, too, — but not m the narrow circle 
of caste usage ijHere I speaL. of the higher 
minds r\lio set the tone to society) 
Bengal, in the person of her son Ram 
Moliun Roy, has evoUed a philosophy for 
India in the new age In the words of 
Tagore, "he has built a bridge b“t\\ceo 
the East and the West' So too, has 
Bankim Chandra done in literature and 
Yiiekananda in nionachiam 

Secondly, the English educationist in 
Bengal must rejoice that he has the most 
keen witted race in Asia to deal with 
The people here have a tradition of learn 
ed poverty, of plain living and high think 
ing, winch goes back for more than twelve 
centunes No doubt circumstances have 
changed in our own days , but the out 
look upon life which bolds that Man liveth 
not by bread alone has not ceased to be 
comprehensible to the Hindu He is not 
dead to the things of the mind The new 
fire of English knowledge does light upon 
combustible material here 

The Bengali students, especially the 
younger ones among them, are generally 
eager to earn and ready to work hard, 
(often too hard) Theyha\e not to be 
baptised into anew life of the intellect, 
they onlj retire true guides 

Then, again, though for economic causes 
one may deplore that boys of all ranks and 
incomes come to school we must recognise 
the ad\ antage that the gollege teacher has 
the entire j outh of a nation to pick his 
pupils from True, loterdining and inter 
marriage among the castes are not yet 
prevalent in Bengal , but here, alone to 
the continent of India, the caste differences 
have almost reached the vanishing point 
as regards ways of life and thought, our 
population IS homogeneous, which is far 
from the case in Bombay or Madras And 
we have also only one vernacular for 
nearly 45 millions of souls living in one 
compact territory under one government 
and one University 

Even the poverty of the hitherto neg 
lected and negligent castes, who are now 
sending their boys to our schools, is an 
asset to the educationist It infuses 


ardour into the work of the class and 
raises the intellectual tone of the whole 
school As Mr W F Rawnsley writes in 
the Ticaes, “Boys in a good day school are 
much /ffore keen to kara than the boys in 
a boarding school It is because they all 
know that tbev ba\c to get tbetr hnag 
by their brains ” 

Our strongest sign of hope is that a 
true Renaissance took place m Bengal 
about the middle of the IDth century, and 
influenced our life, thought, literature, art, 
and (secretly but steadily) our society too, 
to a degree comparable only with the 
efiect of the Revival of L“arning on 
Europe It has produced a literature and 
an art that have fully assimilated the 
spirit of the West, while they have solved 
the more difficult problem of harmonising 
the East and the West, without rejecting 
what IS good in either There has been, 
among us, a real new birth of the intellect 
The most recent examples of it are the 
many provincial and even district societies 
for conducting researches m our arcb'colo 
gy, history, philology, and ethnology 
They are conducted exclusively by Indians 
and use the vernacular medium, but they 
are mostly inspired by western standards 
and follow the western scientific method of 
inouiry The exotic has taken root in 
Ino lia’s cornl strand and ts bearing fruit 

Even Hindu society itself is not uu 
afiected by the new spint imported from 
the west, though here the change has, 
Dccessanlj , been the slowest The majority 
are still conservative, but the minority of 
reformers and rationalists are no longer 
negligible and every year sees an increase 
in their number and the thinning of the 
ranks of the Old Guards of the anciea 
rcgitac hy the pitiless tireless band of 
Time Anglo Indian officers who had re 
tired to England, have, after every fresh 
visit to India, declared m public that the 
country is changing so rapidly that they 
could hardly recognise the land and the 
people they had known so well only five 
years before The sleeper is awake 

For instance, the pig tail of which there 
has been an atavistic revival of late, is 
now> greeted with a gnn from all sensible 
Hindus, whereas a generation ago it used 
to extort a praaam Our women have 
been reading the terribly modem novels 
and. vernacular magazines, though they 
are as yet afraid <0 take action as the 
mother in law is still the home ruler But 
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s5ic will b» soon tailed to the rt aim of the 
hlcssed Pandits’ sons are detlminj? to be 
pandits and becoming ‘ gentlemen 
IV 

There IS th'^n no ground fordespairing 
The problem is re 1 II 3 - one of improxement 
how to make the Uou ersity more efficient 
how to get the b-st value for the moncj 
now being spent on it or likely to be gi\en 
to it m future ’ We shall here i idicatc the 
chieflmcs ofprogress requir..d bj indicat 
ing Its chief defects today 

(11 The supreme need of the day is the 
education of the Indian professoriate in the 
science of education How to bring the 
latest ideas in pedagogics circulating m 
Kuronc to hear promptly on the actual 
tcachm" work ind influence the method of 
the professors and examiners of our Uni 
a ersity ? This cau be done m two ways 
by making every university lecturer go 
through n period of probation as assistant 
to a University Professor of mature ex 
pcrieuci. and standing ui the world of 
scholarship or by orgauisuig regular «/m 
posia on pedagogics uid recent advances 
lueach subject at which all the teaching 
staff must attend and part cipate in the 
discussion Our highest teachers 111 each 
Department must be deputed to inakefre 
V visits to Europe to Leep themselves 
breast of the latest advances m know 

Jgc It IS not enough that a professor 
has taken a high degree m India or 
Europe he must refresh lus Inowledgcby 
periodical visits to the most progressive 
centres of learning in the ^\cst or show by 
ins original researches that I c has kept 
touch v\ itli the latest research in lus special 
department 

(2) To attract the best brains to the 
work ofcducatiou a progicssivc ladder to 
the highest rewards of the profession 
should be set up It the Umversitics A 
jvoung teacher ought to be made to feel 
'that he will be promoted acconliiig to the 
work that lie can 1 lacc before recognised 
critics of Ins subject mid not ncconling to 
colour or hok and corner jobbery Leery 
post in the University post graduate col 
leges ought to he widely ndvcrtistil nt 
least four months in advance and a slate 
nicnt of the ciuahficatioiis and list of pub- 
lished works of the selected candidate 
should be published bj the lioanl of Ap 
pDiiitnicnts Hut what do we find iif nc 
tiial practice? A Ic iclier of phjeicsina 


technical college is superannuated from 
Goceriiment service after rcceiviog two or 
three extensious beyond the age lor 
compulsory ri,tirem»iit , he is then ap- 
pointed Kcgistrar of the University and 
renders his term memorable by three 
successive leakages of question papers 
and gross mismanagement of office and 
then instead of retiring to sorely needed 
rest IS suddenly appointed University 
Professor of Botany ' In many other 
cases the firat notice the educational public 
have received of the creation of a lecture 
ship at Calcutta has been the appointment 
of the incumbent ' People have been 
known to be promised soin* post and then 
posts have been specially created for them 
by expanding the courses aud even by 
ousting older lecturers from their special 
subjects la order to give the young 
favonntes some subject which they esu 
teach An assistant is forced upon the 
University Professor of Chemistry, who 
protests that he docs not require 00 c 
vVlieu the young niau joins his post it is 
found that m the speciol branch of 
Chemistry which be is fit to teach tlicre are 
already enough teachers on the st iQ , but 
he must be provided with work bv order , 
nod so the stall of the science college has 
to be reshuffied lu order to carry out the 
mandate The secret is that this jouog 
man, when adorning a nutfassil college 
had secured n promise of emploj ment at 
Calcutta' Thus men are not selected 
withavicw to the post* hut posts *arc 
twisted and inodiCtd to suit- the men 
Square pe^s are put into round holes be- 
cause the pegs have been purcha'ed and 
canuot be throvvu a\vaj And this is the 
condition of an institution where every 
teacher ought to be a specialist This 
utter want of principle and even com 
iDOn busiucss method th s rclegatiou 
of everything to the discretion or caprice 
of one dread dictator, 13 not only fatal to 
the wlvancemcnt of Jcurimig but is the 
moat effectual method that c in be devisetl 
for keeping out men of real ability and 
character, and getting a shoddy self adv cr, 
tising tjjc of work— and a very small 
quantity of that too — m return for the 
esp nditurc of lakhs ofkijpces 

(3) A true university is a brotherhood 
of «cholars Its members must have an 
organic iinitv To rcciirc this cud and 
also to ensure the economy of talent or tl c 
arraugcraent under vvhicli a specialist 
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lectures on his own special branch and on 
nothing else it is uecessarv to 1 ave coo 
centration of the higher studies hverj 
where postgraduate studies are directly 
undertaken by the university and not left 
to its constituent colleges Such is the 
trend of educational theorv and practice 
in Europe 

But in Bengal it is not without grave 
dangers The European Universities which 
follow this practice arlsmall citj republics 
in which the defects of one can be avoided 
and partly counteracted by its neighbours 
But ^ hen we have only one university for 
a country half as large as France the evils 
of centralisation are incurable thev infect 
the educational atmosphere of the entire 
nation ns thert. is no riial institution 
TMthin reach The megalomaniac truncates 
the constituent colleges by dcpri\ mg them 
of the power of M A and Honours teach 
mg he robs the staffs of these colleges by 
luring aw ay their best professors to Ins 
University College sometimes at a days 
notice he commandeers tlieir scientific 
apparatus for advanced hborator> worl 
for his Central College of science leaving 
them only fit for the teaching of elementary 
science and their professors absolutely 
unable to do private research work to the 
comparative leisure w hicli men enjoy in the 
mufassil Ti e big octopus of the Central 
University college with its silver tentacles 
sucks m the ambition the brain the energy 
of Ujc professoriate of an entire country 
and throws away to the other colleges the 
crushed and dead limbs There cannot be 
a great University without ^reat constitu 
ent colleges The man who rolls m wealth 
while his sons starve in slums or hveio 
worl houses has a very linited dnrntioa 
of greatness 

And tilt evil of suth centrahsatian is 
intei 'ified wl ea the megalomaniac follows 
not fixed general pniiciplcs but personal 
discretion and a spccint rule or violation 
cfrule foreacli inlividual ^lenhe shuns 
pubhcitv ai d slow orderly procedure and 
and prefers to act by sudden emergency 
stroke** winch leave no tune for delibera 
tion di«cnannntioii and public noiifica 
tion when his activity is directed to 
whitewashing the extenor of the Temple 
of Athena without punfying the interior 
when he sends forth into the world preten 
tious conr<cs of study and syllabuses of 
lectures while the actual leaching is 
exactly like that of a cramming college or 


lecture institute —and when he takes no 
step to exclude examiners liable to 
personal influence personal b as or a 
mean jealousy of rival institutions and 
rival prof-ssors The character of the 
examination of the papers (not the printed 
questions) and the means by w Inch success 
IS known to be attained under such 
examiners influence the studies of our 
highest graduates the printed syllabuses 
and the names of tl e lecturers count for 
nothing though they may serve as an 
eyewash for foreign visitors In this 
grove of Saraswati the trees expect to be 
judged bj their leaves (self fluttered) and 
not by their fruits 

But where he'* the remedy^ Vol odj 
would suggest the closing of the Universitj 
colleges and a return to the old state of 
thiugs But the p eseat arrangement is 
ad-nittedlv defective let these defects be 
cured First while certain branches of 
advanced study should be carred on 
under the university only, because only a 
few students select them and not more 
than one or two competent teachers of 
each of them can be found m all India — 
there is no reason why m the more popular 
branches (sich as History Pare Mathe 
matics General Philosophy, Inorganic 
Chemistry, S.c ) certom welll equipped 
colleges slionid not be allowed to carry on 
M A and Honours teaching A specialist 
in a small subdivision of science or art 
roav be allowed to carry on bis teaching 
up to the highest degree in his ow n college 
and laboratory and the University 
students who elect that branch ought to 
be sent to him instead of the teacher 
bcinir uprooted an 1 transplanted to 
Datbhanga 1 uildings The present ar 
rangement leaves no place under the 
Uoiversitj for isolated scholars to do 
their \ orl qu etiy specialise and follow 
their own hue to finality They mus*’ all 
come to Calcutta conform to the same , 
type carrj out the mandates of the 
megalomaniac lo'c their thin small voice 
m the Babel of the Council of Post 
irradoate Studies and have their indivi 
duality their special gift crushed out bv 
the system 

Sevond/y there should be some amount 
of decentralisation and clearly defined 
delegation of powers in the body that eon 
ducts the postgraduate studies of the 
Univemity There is at present one man 
mle discretionary government, and not 
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the reign of privilege (in the Lntm 
Fcnsc) nnil not fiTcd principle clo^cttings 
not public councils epccinl promotions 
not regular gradinf' of the staff It raaj do 
in emergency times but ought not to be 
the normal condition of n rcspectftblc 
university with a sixty years glorious 
history behind it The Dictator ought to 
be replaced bj the Senatiis 

It may be argued that an inclTicient or 
corrupt senate makes n dictator like 
Caesar necessary lor the public good Our 
onsuer is Look at Alexieo It was a 
semi barbarous country torn by civil 
wars and subject to medn;vnt conditions 
Porpluno Dial made hmisclf dictator of 
it , he unscrupulously rcstorcil order 
mtroduc«I the amenities of civilised life 
and for some years made Mexico take 
rank with third class Furoj can States— 
in non spaner reports Then Dia* left ins 
throne and Weinco is exaeth where it was 
before, as if the interval o? the reign of 
Dia* had been blotted out of its history* 
Jf as you argue a dictator was necessary 
in order to set our (senate) house to order, 
there is no knowing when he will cease to 
be necessary and those* disqualified zainin 
dars, —our Fellows —will become capable 
of managing their own affairs Our 
Porphirio Diaz cannot last for ever How 
•will the 26 Boards half a dozen Faculties, 
and every sub committee appointed by the 
nmversity, of which lie is now chairman 
m.inage to do their work when in the 
natural course of time, the beams of 
Saraswati are withdrawn from them ? 
Is the Universal monarch (Chakra rnrti 
Sam bud dha pama) training any sue 
cessor any vizier to take his place ? If 
not he will leave behind liim worse chaos 
than before his rise to power 

Another sinister development of our 
University during the regime of Dr Snrba 
dhikari has been the deposition of the \ice 
. Chancellor ifora th’e control' oi'uis iiigriest' 
and special w ork The University has now 
gigantic \rt3 and Science classes for the 
Mastership degrees with several hundreds 
of lectures and a salary fund amounting to 
lakhs of Rupees The whole of this depart 
ment has been placed under the control ol 
SirAsutoshas President of the Council of 
Higher Studies , though he qcased to be 
Vice Chancellor 5 years ago, all this enor 
mous power and patronage continue^ still 
in his hands and the poor nominal Vice 
Chancellor presides over some clerks small 


colleges shorn of m v (—and in future of 
Honours tencliing) and petty examma 
tions for the i A or B A Pass decrees * 
Thfls there are now two Kings la our 
Senate House flic Vice Chancellor dejnre, 
Sir Lancelot Sanderson, and the \ ice Chan 
ccllorr/e facto to whom all aspirants lor 
olTice, degrees chairs and even academic 
favours and pardons, look up This is not 
a healthy state of things Is it going to 
be continued by Dr Sndler ’ 

We insist upon publicity, fixed pnnciples 
corporate management and the ngitl 
exclusion of the personal clement in the 
government of the Higher Studies of the 
university because wc want to nvoid the 
the fate of Mexico Wc want continuity 
of policy mil action, and not the uncer 
tauity the wide variation the jobbery 
that must inevitably spring Irom the 
discretionary government of one man 
subject to no public scrutiny, no advice 
of responsible coiinscilcrs no audit by 
nn innepcndent board If the good work 
done by Sir Ashutosh Mokherji is to 
be perpetuated, he must follow the 
more difficult art of training bis sue 
cessors and working m co operation 
With associates (in public) who can carry 
on his work In Europe a statesman is 
judged hr the penaaoesce of the fabric be 
has built and not by his individual 
bnlliaucY How far is this test applicable 
to our dictator? The incessant changes 
going on in the method of work staff ^nd 
manngetnent of our Higher Studies ’ 
prove that this showy crowning dome of 
our University can be kept standing only 
by feverish repair, buttressing and no 
small amount of hme wash This cannot 
go on for ever 

Therefore, control of University affairs 
especially studies and examinations ought 
to be vested in nu academic council com 
posca'oi'rlle rtacii'crs themselves as re 
commended by the Haldane Commission 
on the London University But nt 
Calcutta we have every thing left to the 
Senate and our Senate is n body in which 
educationists form a small minority Even 
in bodies where a majority of education 
ists 13 necessary by statute the letter of 
the law IS saved by electing practising 
lawyers who also happen to lecture once 
or twice a week at the Law College or the 
University Arts College and who thus 
elbow out the teachers by vocation The 
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latter arc at present nov.hcre in the 
management of the Universitj 

A reference to the debates in the 
Imperial Legislative Council of Lonl 
Curzon s time when the prc«eiit Univer 
sities Act was passed shons that the 
proposal to allow the teachers of the 
affiliated colleges to elect a certain proper 
tion of the Fellows was opposed by the 
Hon ble Dr Ashutosh MuChopadhyayn 
The most natural portal for teachers to 
University management has been thus 
shut The result is that real academic 
opinion has no means of making itself 
heard m the conduct of tl c nffiir*. of the 
Um\ ersitv Under the existing conditions 
independent and self respecting teachers 
Cannot get into the Senate m sufficient 
numbers and the fei\ that do are power 
less to stem the tide This is exactly the 
atmosphere that nourishes one man rule 
The Senate House is an annexe to the 
High Court 

The anonymous author of the recent 
Aberdeen pamphlet jReconstnicfion m tbc 
UtiiX^rsitiiS very nisely remarks For 
what does a Unnersity exist if not to 
equip and train teachers to create their 
standards nnd to inspire their ideals ^ 
Historically th s is the most ancient of 
all its functions To transmit and extend 
knowledge is htit a part of the mission of 
ftUQiicrsUy It roust hold aloft the lamp 
of truth nnd let its light shine To it 
arc entrusted the interests of Uuowlcdge 
and of culture within its hounds Its 
teachers are reprcsentntiies and propa 
gandists of the hiL,her ’eamiog and 
should afford Uviag illastr'itton of its 
poncr its beallt^ 'ind its -north 

How our university falls short of this 
ideal IS well known Its teachers ate 
powerless sptr t less ideal Jess servai ts 
of a machine Its professonate should 
form a general staff cooipo«ed of the 
brains of the teaching proRasion dehber 
atelj and corporately organising the 
teaching setting the standard and real 
ising the idea! Bat at present it looks 
•more like the Russian army a chaotic 
mass of small regiments or companies 
with a dictator at the top but no respect 
able and responsible officers in command 
When we have set our house in order 
ns snggeslcfl above the next reform would 
be the establishment of co ordination and 
reciprocitv among the different umvcm 
ties m order to make the most of our ex 
3 


isting talents and resources, and prevent 
needless duplication and waste of men and 
money Books professors and (higher) 
students should be freely exchanged 
between them and each of them asked to 
specialise in some branch for the benefit of 
all India For the h gher branches of 
study India is not yet a continent , it 
wonld be wiser to treat it as a single 
unit 

The present attitude of one Indian 
Uoners tv to another is that of armed 
nciitrahty — W hat the devil do you want 
here ’ Otf my grass The r foolish 
rivalrv often makes tliciu as riliciilons as 
two Bengal zamindais owning parts of 
the same estate The University Professor 
of Economics at Allahabad started a Journ 
al of Indian Economics His rival at 
Calcutta not to be outdone immediately 
afterwards started another Both the 
papers are now about a year m arrears of 
publication ns there is not sufficient eco 
uomic talent available in India for more 
than one high class economic paper The 
transfer of students even advanced 
workers from one University to another 
Ins to follow a cumbrous dilatory procc 
diirc and is often as difficult as the migra 
tiOQ ofa criminal tribe from one district 
to another The result is that we have an 
expert in a particular subject pining 
without students in his own University 
while students of other universities who 
want to study that subject cannot do so 
or have to be content with the third rate 
teaching of it India as a whole is the 
loser by this enforced unnatnral inter 
provincial isolation 

Similarly tin. highest technical institu 
tiODS should be tiuperialissd and thrown 
open to all the Indian provinces It is no 
good Rmlt!pl3tng small second grade 
provincial lustitutions unless they lead up 
to a centre of the highest teachiug m the 
subject I 

University reform in Bengal will be 
incomplete without the establishment ofa 
hiU college for post graduate stndic'i 
and research work The Bengali intellect 
is no doubt very keen but its dreamy 
imaginativeness prooeness to unscientific 
enthusiasm nnd fondness for vague gener 
ahsation prquirc to be .counteracted by 
un form strenuous long continued labour 
the patient plodding observation and cor 
rect rcconl of nurayous minute particulars 
and scientifically ascertained facts, ‘ 
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out which all generalisations all theories 
must be futile It la only by sH\iiigtou 
tenteclly in the laboratory (or library) 
that the Bengali can hope to wipe out the 
reproach of intellectual b irrenncss and 
literary charlatanism ahcr half a century 
of the highest European education 

Our countrymen do not sufBcently 
realise the immense amount ofJabour be 
hind c\ery advance, hD\ve\er slight in 
European science or c\en tcchnolopfj In 
Germany research scholars work 16 hours 
a day from year s end to j car s end and it 
is sometimes only after ten or even twenty 
years of such toil that they venture to 
publish the result to the world In 
England the greatest scientists work 
experiment and observe and record for at 
least 12 hours a day Such strenuous 
labour is not possible iii the Ucngol plains 
at any time and contn uous labour 
throughout the year is impossible here • 

If therefore the research work of our 
students and professors is not to be of roiish 
room growth and of mushroom duration 
if India IS again to take her place among 
the euTichers of the world a stock of 
knowledge the necessary climatic coudi 
tions foe doing such work must be sup 
plied 

The scheme is not costly Land may 
be acquired and houses built between 
oodg and Darjiling say at Sooada and 
* W I ea tbst «choUf snil T«t«rau Mscal onlit S r 
'fbeodore Morr son re t » led Ind 4 bi a member of 
tfae Pablo Serr cei Comoilss on «nd beard O oc new 
do Ten c es for B har nod tlie Central Prov nces were 
andercooteoiplnt ou be urged thflC tbese si onid be 
located in the b lie In order to get the best atellectoal 
resnlts for tbe money and also ensure tbe develop 
ment o( btaUb and chaeactec (thraunt act on) Among 
the Students Another d slingu si ed rducnl no st 
1 rluc pnl N N Gbosh pleaded tor the ettall shment 
ofnbncolleRtfot I enRal a mbs paper tie fudao 
Aat on tT<,eoty years ago The Mod ra Her e r Ins 
also done t before ndependefltly 


the highest University workers in certain 
lepartments of study transferred there 
Only adnncccl students n»ed go there the 
bulk of our M \ and ai sc candidates 
would study lo the plains The professors 
who would work in these bracing cool 
heights during eight months would de'cend 
to earth in the cold weather and give 
Oarbhanga Buildings (or the PahtGhosb 
Institute) the b*nefit of the wisdom they 
lave garnered and the secrets they have 
extorted from Nature in their Himalayan 
hermitage A practical beginning can be 
made with only ten lakhs of Rupees which 
would fully eoier all initial expenses of 
land acquisition (special) laboratory and 
library building and quarters for 50 
teachers and 300 students but not tie 
books and apparatus The cost of living* 
and tJjc recurring expenses won) J he about 
SO per cent higher than in the plains, but 
the result would pay it tea times oier 
Wc require a great statesman or patn 
ot to undertake the bold step of standing 
Sponsor to tins idea and we can assure 
him of public support when the scheme IS 
Once launched It can be done and 
Bengal ought to do it 

K. V A 

* Tbe pree of fooif ttug* wit be cooi derably 
cheaper tban in Cal utta but bees cored ofCaf 
eoua dyipepi a tbe boya w 11 eat nore aoif tberelore 
cost nore on the nlole Aaotber po at | Caleotta 
bouse rent Is proh b i re at our 1 It college t w II be 
soiD ual be Dg oa1y S per cent of tbe coil of the 

_ r^t mtieii 10 1 a! erpcid tare r 

Price ofland Ks S lakbi 

Cost of leeell nR roads reeetn ent IVi 

L-aboraloiy I bcaey nod teclure rooms 3Va 
CO fam >y nusrters at Kt G OOU each 3 i 
300 rents at Rs GOO eael (iaclud or 

k teb a nad oolboasts) 

T tal 10 

IfGorer e t cranls the 1ml free tl e t vo lakl i 
Wayb dcTOled 10 11 e pu chase ol boOis n dnppar 




The bird of dayl ght folds her vcllow wings 
Behind the violet sliadowcd hills afar 
From heights of peace some secret poet 

dings 

On dusky streams the poem of a star 
The sky the silence, and the dusl are nunc. 
For they arc Thine, and Thou nyt mine in 
love 

Ah God I my heart is turning crystnlliq,** 
Seeing Thee play at crystal stars abov e ! 


Deep in my soul the voice of beauty lulls 
My white flame heart and earth enchanted 
eyes 

Through the dim purpled dusk my listen 
mg pulse 

Throbs to the music of the dreaming skies 
UARlaDBANATH CirAlTOrADIIYAt 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENl INDIA 


B\ S V \lSWi.^ATHA 

IV Rights and Obligations 
IN Peace 

The Agents of a State la its later 
national Rehtioas 
General Features 

D iplomacy forms the most importnnt 
division of peace m modern Inter 
nation'll Law and there is a lai^e 
number of rules which regulate the appoint 
raent, qualifications, rights and duties of 
ambassadors in works on the subject It 
has b“ea alre'idy noted that m the case of 
India we have but meagre mformation 
deniable from the sources as regards 
rights and obligations m peace times 
We are m a better position so far as this 
division of our subject is concerned 

Diplomacj in the sense in which it is 
gcnerallj understood in modern times is 
Bometbing that could not be met with as 
such m Ancient India The system of 
accreditmgnmbassadors permanently from 
one court to another i\ as a feature that 
did not evist in those ages It has also 
to be noted that the same act of rules as 
regards this subject did not prevail in all 
the epochs of our political history In 
works of modern International Law it is 
stated that the features of embassies and 
the regulations regarding them that were 
current in the Middle Ages were some 
what different from those that obtain to 
modern times We arc told that till the 
age of Louis MI the ‘enioy’ \\ as merely a 
person who was sent by one sovereign to 
nnother to carry on a special mission It 
was this king that began the system of 
stationing arobas«adors permanently in 
foreign courts The growth of inter 
national relations m later ages made ‘dipio 
macy’ an absolutely necessary department 
of statecralt 

In India gradual changes are visible as 
regards the character qualifications and 
unties of diplomatic minister*!, as we pro 
from the \cdic to the ‘histone period 
of the ancient history of India Fven in 
the period of its latest dc\elopment diple 
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macy nei er reached the advance of modem 
times Permanent embassies were, it 
would appear, unknown and were pro 
bably unnecessary even m the time of 
Kautilya * The diplomatic minister in his. 
wrorl was one «cnt as in the Middle Ages 
in tiiropc to carry on some special busi 
ness Vet he was entrusted with the 
intricate task of issuing ultimatum before 
war, declaring war, concluding treaties 
and in general keeping bis sovereign in 
formed of the state of the defences and the 
comparative strength and weakness of the 
country to which he was sent* He per 
formed very much the same functions as 
were performed by his prototype in the 
western world 

HiSTOKI of DlPLOiTACl IN INDIA 
In the age o( the hlaatras we meet with 
the term ijuta emplojed m the sense 
of •Afessen^er' to carry news Agni is 
oft^D mentioned in the Vedas as a data 
who was supposed to perform the function 
of carrying the offerings made to the gods 
by the 1 'yaoii/jo (ifflNT*!) He is used as 
the medium of communication between 
the Supreme nnd the sacnficer « The term 
here does not however signify any person 
who was to STve as an international 
agent 

The kojiir Veda Sambita* discloses to 

I If as Megasll ere* sajs there was the second 
depaitment of Chandra Gapla s adm oistnt on wh ch 
loo.ced after ibe fore Roets there was no nece«s ly 
for ihe I si lot on of a d plomil c off ce correspord nj, 
to (bat of U e consul for nstance 

- Kautlya I i6i.ll it \ 

Also see C6 67 ACS 

3 A? f^ I II I *1116 passage 15 

mra T?rn 

eta * 

Sayana a b s gloss ca the pa sage quotes the 
passage* n the Tuitjreya Dm) mana — 

,4 raitcirtrf Sanhitj l\ 7 t 

» espla ed b) ^ajans is qr*<^ 8tTT ! ?l 
npd nfin aj Air*niT n fun T4T I 
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good family, eloqnent, clever, sweet speech 
ed, fiitbful in delt\enug the message with 
which they are charged and endowSi with 
good memory They should in addition 
be well versed in Sastras, be of good per 
sonahty, fearless m their actions, and have 
knowledge of the feelings, forms and 
activities of others and of the conditions 
of time and place** Dignity, courtesy, 
tact, courage and resolntion and raodera 
tion m action are laid down as other 
charactenstics of ambassadors ** It is 
clear from the above that the envoy, if he 
was to perform his duties satisfactorily, 
had to possess large powers of head, hand 
and heart His qualifications may be 
broadly classified under — 

(1) Hereditary— High birth integrity, 
loyalty to the sovereign 

(2) Moral and Social— Freedom from 
vices, honesty, strength of character, 
courtesy, forgiveness and eloquence 

(3) Physical and Mental— Memory, 
boldness, resolution, activity, tact, power 
of rightly understanding raeo’s thoughts 
and actions, and fearlessness 

The ambassador accredited to a foreign 
court was thus a person who was to com 
blue m himself many statesmanly qualities 
It IS indeed a very high ideal that is pro 
claimed in the works of literature ft is 
not possible for us to know exactly how 
many kings were able to realise this ideal 
of the ambassador of whom Sri Krishna 
was a splendid example 

Bcginsinc of a Diplomatic Mission 

\\hen once a diplomatic minister was 
chosen for a particular mission, it is neces 
sary that he should be given certain creden 
tials that he may be received kindly by the 
foreign court It is natural that he should 
be invested with powers to act on behalf 
ofhis sovereign He should have certain 
means of introduction and g^-ceral instruc 
tions whether oral or wntten as to th** 
hue of action he was to take m the country 
to which he was accredited We have no 
means of knowing what all credentials 


a8 ihihniharatii, Santt Rajadharmanusajana 
patva Sec 85 v •’8 

•♦9. Manu Vll 65 & 64 The same qual fica 
lions are met nitli in the Sakraniti I 174 L 17$ 
jO kauhlya ArO asatlra I 16 


were taken by an envoy in ancient India, 
cortesponding for instance, to the ‘letters 
of credence,’ ‘full powers,’ ‘general powers ’ 
‘passports’ or the like We can only say 
that some instructions oral or wntten and 
some means of identification were abso 
lately necessary and must have been given 
to the envoys before they departed w ith 
their mission to another country 

Immunities and Privileges of 
Diplomatic Mlnisters 
Elaborate rules are laid down in the 
text books on international lawasregards 
the sacredness and inviolability of the 
person and property of diplomatic 
raioisters Ministers and their suite are, 
it is generally accepted, exempt from 
local jurisdiction We find this has also 
been the practice current m the various 
epochs of the ancient histoiy of India 
There was the strong belief that any 
violence committed on the ambassador 
was 10 fact committed on the king who 
sent him, for he is the representative of his 
sovereign being only bis mouthpiece 
We read that a king should never slay an 
envoy under any circumstances That 
king who slays an envoy sinks into hell 
with all his ministers »* 

A diplomatic minister enjoyed m the 
ordinary course great privileges in the 
foreign court To put to death an envoy 
was opposed to the general conduct of 
Lings and conderanable by the whole 
world*® The virtuous have always held 
that the ambassador was on no account 
and tinder no circumstances to be slam ®* 
He was not to be put to death even if he 
be offensive and did some senous wrong 
Let him be armed with weapons, still he 
could noth- killed »» Be he good or bad, 
being sent by others and representing 
another he did not deserve death Thus 
the ambassador could not be put to deathi 
But we find there w ere certain recog 

31 Pamtyana Sund hand 52 si 19 

vi4iii i 

32 «J/ Bh Sanli Rijadharma 8j v 26. 
yi" Rama} ana Sund Kand 52 , and 6 

34 /itd si 13. 

3>and38 Jiid Yud^ha Sec 25 16 and 20 
37 Sund Sec. 52 19 
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ni'?e(l punishments** that could be meted 
out to mi o9endingen\oy— such ascia^ing 
deformity of the limbs mutiUtioo crop 
ping ofi the hair and lastly there was the 
last result— to send away the ambassador 
that had giren offence and call for a more 
satisfactory one to carry on the oegotia 
tioiis An instance where the diplomatic 
minister because he could not be put to 
death bad to be punished m one of the 
above ways is met with m the Ramayana 
where Ravana gives the order for the 
mutilation of Hanumao for he was an 
ambassador and could not b“ slain 
Tfrmivation or Emrassies 
Naturally an embassy s\a 9 terminated 

HfayrjT 1 in?r*tT etc 

Smit Snn/i 51 15 ) 


when the mission with winch a minister 
was sent was satisfactonly settled A 
particular embassy had necessarily to be 
terminated in the following cases — 

(1) When the particular minister died 
in the course of his diplomatic work 

(2) When the sovereign of the country 
which sent the minister died there was 
perhaps the end of the old order and the 
old minis*^er might be recalled 

(3) Similarly also on the death of the 
sovereign of the country to which he is 
accredited 

(4) Lastly on the eve of the outbreak 
of war the diplomatic minister was nivan 
ably recalled In fact as in the ca'c m 
modern nations war was always preceded 
by the recall of the ambassador 

We shall next pass on to the considera 
tioo of the other nsp-cts of the subject— 
Alliances and Treaties 


HINDU ACHIEVEMCNT IN EXACT SCI! NCL 

(Conttaue^ from the last number) 


Xn Medicine 

S uperstitions die hard The progress 
of rntionaUsmisslon llippocratesnnd 
Oalen held a knowledge of astronomy 
or rather astrology to be essential to 
physicians In Europe even so late ns the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries diseases 
a\cre regarded ns punishment of God nnd 
the mtcrtciition of priests wns requisition 
cd here one should call on a physici in or 
a surgeon ( Pettigrew ) 1 lius when nftcr 

the return of Colurahuss party froii the 
ijcnly discoaered America to the Old World 
venereal diseases created havoc m every 
country of Europe people uscil to offer 
masses and prayers and aims to assuage 
the wrath of God From the Popes and 
Cardinals down to the soldiers an 1 traders 
every rank of society was infected hjtbc 
disease It was therefore, considered to 
be a visitation from heaven to punish the 
licentious and rectify the universal ribaldry 
of the times 

In fact the pseudo science of Galen 
(sfconl centarj A IX) continued long to 
be an incubus upon medical theory nod 


practice in Europe \bsurd formulae 
held the ground in the Christian pliarmn 
cop-eas of continental Europe to coni 
paratnely modern times Another age of 
talismans nmolel* the fetish of royal 
touch, etc , IS yet fresh m liiiman memory 
Really scientific medicine is very recent 
(Merjou) 

It i« m the perspective of this history 
of medicine that Hindu contributions to 
its sacQce and nrt have to be read Hindu 
achievements in this fid 1 as in others I are 
not only an fnstoncal importance bat 
have some absolute value also Besides 

from the standpoint of comparaUve chro 

nology Hindu med cine lias been nhend 
of the Furopean and has been of scrvic* 
in its groa th nnd development 

Two great names m Hindu medicine aw 
Charaka (c from sixth to fourth ccoturt 
DC) the physician nnd Sushnita (eanj 
Christian era) the surgeon Both these 
schools viercin existence about 500 B C 
nccordiQg to Hocrnle They were not the 
founlers of their respective sciences but 
the premier organirers of the cumofab[* 
expenence of previous centuries lo 
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servation lay their preat «!trength the "na 
tural history of Disease w as their speci 
al study By the first and second ceotanes 
A D surgery w as a well developed art 
Many instruments were devised of which 
127 are mentioned The matena medica 
grew from age toagetvith the introduc 
tion of new drugs (vegetable animal and 
mineral), of which the therapeutic effects 
were tested by the “c\p“riments ’ of 
researchers 

(1) The ihndus have had hospitals and 
dispensanes since at least the third century 
B C Asol a the Great was an educator 
and propagandist Through his Rock 
Inscriptions he popularised, among other 
things some of the more common medical 
reiipes for the treatment of both men and 
animals The first Christian hospital was 
built in the fourth century A D under 
Constantine 

(2) The smoking of datura leaves m 
asthma treatment of parAlysis and dys 
pepsia by nu'C \'Otmca uee of croton tigh 
urn etc , are modern m Europe but ha\e 
come down in India since very old times 
(Royle) 

(3) The Hindus were the first la the 
world to advocate the ‘internal use of 
mercury ’ riiuj knew only-of its external 
use (first Centura) Bv the sixth century 
it was well established among Hindu prac 
titioncre It 19 treotioncd by Varaha 
mihira along with iron (oS7) (Ray) 

{i) The Greeks and Homans used metal 
he substances for external npphcation 
The Saracens are usually credited with 
their internal administration for the first 
time in the history of medicine According 
to Le Clcrc, the first physicians in Eurojic, 
who used mercury Incd in the fifteenth 
century nnd were induced to do so from 
reading the worl s of Mesue of Damascus 
(730) 

But m this as in other matters the llin 
dus anticipated the Saracens and m fact 
taught them As Roylc observes, the 
earliest of the ^aracens had access to 
the writings o! Charaka and Sushruta, 
a'Tho had given directions for the internal 
use of nnmerous metallic substances 

(") In the pre'cnptions of Dr \ngbhata 
mineral nnd natural •salts had a corspi 
cuousplncc Ills book was translated into 
Arabj'- m the eighth centurv 

(G) From the «ixth centuir on everr 
Ilinlu treatise onmatcna nicdfea has more 
orlcss ttcomnicrded rictalhc preparations 


for internal use It was only after Para 
celsus at the end of the sixteenth century 
that these had a recognised place in 
European science (Ra.v) 

Hindu medicine has influenced the medi 
cal systems of other peoples ol the world 
The work of Indian phy*icians and phar 
niacologists was known in ancient Greece 
and Rome The materia medica of the 
Hindus has influenced mediTval European 
practice also through the Saracens 

(1) Hippocrates (450 B C ), lather of 
medicine was familiar with Hindu drugs 
Thus he ifientions pepper cardamom, gin 
ger cinnamon, cassia, etc Theophrastus 
(3o0 B C ) mentions ficus indica and others 
among medicinal plants Dioscondes (first 
century 4 D ), the most celebrated compil 
er of Greek materia medica mentions 
Valeriana hardwicl u calamus aromaticus, 
etc Aetius (fifth century) mentions colly 
nuDi iiidiarum santalum, and other char 
actenstic Hindu medicaments Similarly 
Paulus Aegmeta (seventh century) prescri 
bes the internal use of steel, cloves rim 
barb, trypherum etc 

Pliny, the Roman contemporary of 
Dioscondcs had also mentioned Indian 
medicioal plants nnd drugs The prenara 
tions of the Hindu pharmaceutical laoora 
tones were thus m u«c in Greece as well as 
in the nellemstic and Graeco Roman 
IV orld 

The Hindu inventions were bodily incor 
porated in the European system The Indian 
names, e g hardwickii trypherum etc, 
were retained also the original Hindu 
u«cs 'of the drugs And all tins before the 
age of Saracen intermediaries (Royle) 

(2) Hindu physicians were superinten 
dents of Saracen hospitals nt Bagdad 
Introduction of Indian drugs by Moslems 
has been acknowledged by their own 
medical men 

Scrapion the earliest Saracvn author of 
matena medica (eighth centuryl, mentions 
the Hindu Charaka So also hts follow er«, 
Rbazes nnd Avicenna (\\ilson) 

The Saracen physicians were surpri'^ed 
nt the boIdne«s with which Hindu practi 
tioncrs pre«cnbcd tl eintcnialu«e of power, 
ful metallic drugs ‘Talecf Shareef (Play 
fairstron'lation) is quoted bv Udoyehand 
Dutt to indicate the Mo«lcm admiration of 
the Hindu practice 

Wb te ox Je cf lie U odo fihji'eiao* 

fiMl tbee (1rci;« m fe<afcl al„ tmltniuallr confioe 
tbeia to exltmal a'>, licatloc t 
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Aristotle s error was coininittcd by Clmra 
bn and Susljruta also fbcy nl) rcpnnied 
the heart to be the central orfinn and seat 
of consciousness Theiier\cs («tnsoryaod 
motor) were bclic\ed to ascend to and des 
cend from the heart 

Later in\estigators, horvever, corrected 
this mistake both iii the Bast and the 
West Like Galen the Greek (second cen 
tmr AD), the Tnatrists and Yonaists of 
India came to know the truth that tin. 
brain (and tin. spinal cord) is the real 
orpan of *' mind ’ 

According to Surgeon Major Bamandns 
Basuthe nervous system is morcnccurately 
described in the nijsticnl ‘ Tantras” than 
in purely medical treatises We get tbc 
following from "Sliiva Samhita 

1 1 amibaritj with the brain and 
spinal cord 

2 The idea that the central ocrtotis 
system is composed of grey and white 
matters 

0 ramiliarity with the central canal 
of the spinal cord, and its connexion with 
the lateral tentncles of the hr un (through 
the fourth and third veutricles) 
’’•""^^ramilnnty with the ganglia cod 
plexuses o( the ccrehro spinal system 

5 The idea that the braid is composed 
of “Chandra kat'C’ or convolutions resemh 
hog half moons 

G The idea that the SIX ‘chakras’* are 
the vital and important sympathetic pie 
xuses, presiding over all the functions of 
organic life (Yoga or contemplation means 
control over the functions of the«e plexus 
es ) 

According*'to Seal also, the enumeration 
by Yogaists of the spinal nerves with the 
connected sympatbeliccbam and ganglia, is 
a distinct improvement on the anatomical 
knowledge ot Charaka and Susbruta, 

(1) The “Susumna” IS the central cord 
m the \ ertebral column The two chains 
of sympathetic ganglia on the left and the 
right are named "Ida” and “Pingala” 
respectively The sympathetic nerves have 
tbew mam connection with Susumna at the 
solar plexus There are 700 nerve cords 
m the sympathetic spinal system 

(2) The soli! has its spccial^eat withio 
the “ Brahma randhra” above the fora< 
men of Monro and the middle commissure, 
but traverses the whole cerebrospinal 
axis, up aud down, along the Susumna 


XV EilUKVOLOOt 

It 13 desirable at the outset to rcmemlKir 
two facts in connexion with modern cm 
bryology 

1 It 13 only in recent years, thanks to 
the most magnifying microscopes, that the 
baence Ins made real progre«s through the 
study of cells (“cytology’’) 

2 Bve« Darnin bebeved that the clnl 
drtn resemble their parents because the 
parents contribute multitudes of minute 
particks from their ot n tissues to form 
the cells of their oflspring But this ther ry 
of ‘pangencsis’’ has been subsequently 
proved to be w roijg (Rtid) 

In tbc history of science Hindu embryo 
logists de«crve recognition (i) as having 
made precise observations, some of winch 
are great approximations to the latest 
demonstrated truths, and (n) ashavtag 
gucssctl at theories, some of which are 
cmmently suggestive As’ for pseudo- 
biotogicnl hypotheses, India has not been 
more prolific than Europe from Hippocra 
tes to Buflon (Mcryon) 

Some of tbc facts observed and explain 
ed by Charaka and Susbruta are given 
below 

All tbe'memhers of the human organism 
arc formed at tbc same time, but are ex 
tremeJy smalt, as the first spring of the 
bamboo contains the leaves, etc , of the 
future plant (Wise) This idea of the 
development of the fertilised ovuiHr by 
“pahogcne'is” survived in India after a 
long struggle with rival theories It is 
an established truth today that though 
we find cells of one type in glands, of 
another type in the brain, of another 
type in the blood, and so forth, never 
thcless all of them sprang from one 
onginal single cell (Thomson) 

Weisman’s theory \of “germinal conti 
juii^v" .modecn 

embryology It is now held that “ soma 
tic” cells contribute absolutely nothing to 
the original germ plasm, that no parent 
ever produces a germ cell, that the indivi 
dual inherits nothing from Ins parents but 
both he and they obtain tbeircharactens 
tics from a common source, and that the 
line ofdescent or inhentance is from germ 
cell to germ cell, not from parents (Leigh 
too, and Thomson) This recent idea about 
the physical basis of inheritance depends 
on tjie distinction between germ cells and 
body cells (somatic) It was guessed to a 
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certain extent by the Hindu biologists also 
in their controversy regarding the trans 
mission ol congenital deformities and con 
stitutional diseases of parents to offspring 
Atreya held that “the parental scm 
( germ plasm) contains the whole parental 
organism in miniature or (in potentia), 
but it IS independent oi the parents’ dcve 
loped organs and is not necessarily affec 
ted by their idiosyncrasies or deformities ’’ 
The germ plasm was described as an or- 
ganic whole independent of the dereloped 
parental body and its organs The phy 
siological characters and predispositions 
of the offspring were explained as being 
determined by the constituent elements of 
this parental seed The continued identity 
of the germ plasm from generation to 
generattan may he taken as a corollary to 
this, though nowhere expressly stated 
(Seal) 

The stages of fcetal de\elopmeat dcs 
cnbed on the basis of postmortem opera 
turns and mijor operations in obstetric 
surMry have also much of the truth esta 
blisoea la recent years 

XVJ Natural Histor\. 

Minerals plants, and animals ob 

jects of study among the ancients atW me 
dtmvals in India as in Europe But nothing 
approaching the "sciences ’ of mineralogy, 
botany, and zoology was achieved an} 

, where 

The discovery of the microscope in 
1683 IS the real beginmuR of the study 
of plant and animal an'itomie;s and of 
the internal structure of minerals The 
birth of modern chemistry in the work 
of Priestley and Lavoisier at the end 
of the eighteenth century started the 
physiology of plants and animals as 
well as the determination of the com 
position a^ constitution of minerals 
In 1809 exact measurements of crvstalline 
forms of many minerals were made The 
perfection of the microscope m 1867 has 
given a great impetus to all these sciences 
during the last half-ccntury (Encyclopae 
dia Britanuica) 

All previous studies in minerals bad been 
under the thraldom of alchemy The re 
searchers were swayed by mythological 
and metaphysical notions (Miiir) Roger 
Bacon believed that the "philosopher's 
stone” was able to transform a million 
times its Weight of base metal into gold 
It was no unusual assertion that the 


fortunate possessors of the "elixir of life” 
had been able to prolong their lives to 400 
years and more (Meyert E\en Libavius 
{1616), who combated the excesses of 
Paracelsus and the employment of "secret 
remedies”, believed in the transmutation 
of metals and the efficacv of potable gold 
(Kay) 

Studies in plant life from Theophrastus 
(B C 370 286), “father of botany”, down 
to the revival of learning m the sixteenth 
century were mere ohserrations la agncul 
tare, horticulture, forestry, pharmacy, etc 
(Greene and Sachs) So also the mvestiga 
tions regarding animals did not go beyond 
the stage of “bio nomics i e , the lore of 
the farmer, gardener, sportsman, and 
field naturalist, including thremmatology 
Of the science of breeding (Ray, Lan 
kestcr) 

In this "pre scientific ‘ mineralogy, bo 
tauy, and zoology the Hindu students of 
natural history also played a part Consi 
derable power of observation was exhibi 
ted, as well as remarkable precision m 
description, and suggestiveness m espres 
Sion Their nature study \i\as harnessed 
to the practical needs of their socio econo 
mic life It was minute and comprehen 
sue, and so far as xt went, avoided the 
fallacies of mal observation and noo ob 
servation ^\hateTer be the valucofthe 
results achieicd, the investigation w,as 
earned on in a genuine "scientific” spint 
(a) Minerai^ 

The principal metals and gems were 
discovered, described, and utilized by the 
Hindus independentlv of any foreigu help 
In fact, in this branch of knowledge the 
people of India were the pione'Ts as in 
many others 

Mining has been in operation in India 
since the earliest times The usS^ of gems 
and precious stones as well as their identi 
fication also have a long history amongthe 
Hindus ,(Saurindraraohan Tagore, Ram 
das Sen , and Yogesbebandra Roy) 

1 The Hindus were the first to discover 
gold (Roscoe and Schorlemner) 

2 .The Hindus taught the world the art 
of extracting iron from the ores (Roscoe 
and Schorlemner) 

. 3 Evcn/in the Mosaic period(1491 50 
B C) precious stones and gems were m 
ttse*tn India (Ball) 

4 Homer raentiftiis tin probably by its 
Sanskrit name "kastira” (Birdwood) 
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rendered nnd nttemptcl to ascend to 
a nntunl cause by cKssin}’ together 
phenomena of the same kind (This 
BCientific attitude of mind WhewcJl docs 
not find in any non Greek except the 
Hindu 1 He forgets altogether the claims 
of the Chinese) 

2 Epoch by epoch Hindu scientific in 
vestigation was not more mixed up with 
metaphysics and superstitious hocus pocus 
thou the European It enlisted m its 
service the devotion of hosts of special 
ists * m succesion Their sole object was 
the discoveri of the positive truths of the 
uniicrscor the laws ol nature according 
to the lights of those days j 

3 There thus grew up in India n vast 
amount of spec al zed scientific literature 
each branch \Mth its own technical 
terminology Tiiepositue sciences of the 
Hindus were not mere auxiliaries or hand 
maids to the architecton c science of 

nccti or artha (i e politics econo 
mics and sociology) The sciences ( shas 
tras ) on plant and animal life vetennary 
topics metals and gems chemistry 
surgery embryology anatomy sympto 
Biology of disca<c8 arithmetic algeora 
astronomy architecture music (acoustics) 
etc had independeut status Dcside« like 
phay s Natural History there have been 
scientific encyclopxdias in Sanskrit eg, 
Samliita (sixth century AD) 
i Scientific investigation was not con 
d to any particular proMOCc of India 
to any race or class of the Hindu 
population It was a cooperative under 
taking a process of cumulative effort m 
intellectual adiance Thus among the 
heroes of Hindu medicine Charaka (cGOO 
B C ) belongs to the Punjab in the N W , 
Susliruta (c 100 \ D ) is claimed by the 
Punjab as well ns Benares in the middle 
west Vagbhata (c 700) belongs to Sindh 
(western Iidin) Vrinda (900) to the 
Deccan (middle south) Cliakrapani (1050) 
to Bengal (eastern India) Samrgndhara 
(■1350) to Rnjputnna (further west) 
Visuude\a (1J50) to %ijayanognro (ex 
treme south) and Narnhan (seventceutb 
century) IS claimed by Kashmir (extreme 
north) but belongs most probably to 
Mabarastra (w csteru coasts) 

5 No one hypothesis or theory doroi 
nated Hindu thought in nnj age or 
monopolized the researches of all mvestign 
"^ors in successive cpocJi The intellectual 
universe of the Hindus was pluralistic 


There were dilTercnt schools criticizing 
correcting and modifying one another s 
inquiries 

The schools of abstract philosophy 
grew ultimately to sixteen m the time of 
Madhat acharya (1350) “though as a 
southerner, says Haraprasad Shastn 
he omits the two Shaiva schools of 
kashmir and puts the school of Buddhist 
philosophy into one There were fifteen 
diftcrent schools of grammar in the sixth 
century B C ten different schools of poll 
tics and economics in the fourth cen 
tury BC various schools of drama 
turgy and dancing in the second century 
D C and also various schools of ‘ kama 
or sexology about the same time 

The diversity of scicnt Gc doctrines in 
Inlia may be illustrated by the ilifTerences 
of views regarding the nature of life The 
Charvakns (matcrnlists and sensational 
i3t8)licld tint life (as well as conscious 
ness) IS a result of peculiar combinations 
of dead matter (or the four elements) m 
organic forms even as the intoxicating 
property of spirituous liquors results from 
the fermentation of intoxicating nee and 
molasses According to a second school 
(the Samkhya) 1 fe is neither biomecha 
oical motion resulting therefrom It ‘ is 
m reality a reflex activity, ''a resultant of 
the various concnrrenf activities of the 
season motor the emotional and the 
apperceptive reactions of the organism ’ 

A third school (the Vedantist) rejects both 
these doettmes iccotdiog to this •Sxso. 
tions do not ctplom life Lite must he 
tecarded ns n sspnrate pnnciple • • • • 
prior to the senses (Seal) 

Another illustration mav he from 

Htndn phjs.es Thts reljfes t? 'tS 
ous hypotheses of sound phenomena One 
school held that the physical basis of 
audible sound IS a specific qualitv of air 
and that air part clcs flow ?a currents in 
a I directions Another school ec that of 
^labnm fawami held that it « not am 
currents but airwaves e..rtA^ _I 

tioDs and disjunctions of the air particles 

rteTtSf"' A “?st,t„?e th? sooLd 

plystcni A third school held that the 
sound ho, tts subslmle uot .u u.r 
held the hjpothi”'oY\ 

uptong the uS ts'Siltl -rhESouE 
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other nations the story of a gro^^th'^nd hold on the Oriental intellect than on the 

development m critical inquir) sceptical Occidental 

attitude and rationalism Historically (Concluded) 

and statistically speaking superstition 

has not had a deeper and more extensue Blno\ KtiiAR Sarkar 


fHb VALUE or PHONE lies TO THE LANGU\GE SlUDENT 

D\ Damcl Jones m a , 

Render in Phonetics j/i the bnirersit^ of London 


P HONETICS IS the science of proouucia 
tws ihe seteore which his for Jts 
object the micstigation of the for 
mation of speech sounds and the ways 
in nhich these sounds are combined so as 
to form tvords and sentences It is a 
science which has numerous practical 
applications, the most important of 
which IS its application to tw study of 
modern spoi en languages 

The advantages of having a perfect 
pronunciation of a foreign language are 
well known, and it is not necessary to en 
large upon them here It is further com 
ninn knowledge that the average person 
still speaks foreign languages with an 
atrocious pronunciation, and there still 
IS m some quarters a disposition to regard 
the person who can pronounce a foreign 
language perfectly as a natural genius 
‘ a born linguist whose accomplishments 
it IS useless to try to emulate U is the 
work of the phonetician to demonstrate 
that the proper pronunciation of foreign 
languages is not the monopoly of a few 
geniuses but is within the reach of the 
majority of language learners 

fhe «ecret of good pronnociation is 
Learn it systematically don t trust to 
‘picking it up’ m a haphazard way Find 
out the exact nature of every difficulty of 
pronunciation presented by the language 
70U are studying, tackle the difficulties 
one at a time and use the most appro 
pnate means for overcoming each 

If the language to be studied has been 
phonetically analysed the task of the 
learner is by no roeaifs a difficult one The 
phonetician has discovered for him the 
exact nature of all or most of thedifficnl 
ties of pronunaation, aud he has formula 
5 


ted for him the most suitable methods of 
surmounting each of them All the stndent 
has to do IS to follow the instructions 

In the case of languages which have not 
yet been phonetically analysed the student 
has to make his own analysis to discover 
the difficulties of pronunciation and to 
devise for himself the means which will 
enable him to learn to pronounce correctly 
He iviU be able to make the required aoa 
lysis if he has a sound knowledge of pho 
tictic theory and a specially trained ear , 
without such preparation his analysis, 
and consequently his pronunciatioa, is ccr 
tain to be inaccurdte 

We will now enumerate the mam types 
of pronunciation difficulties and indicate 
shortly the appropriate means of dealing 
with each 

1 rbe student must learn to bear the 
foreign sounds properly, ind to reiitember 
their acoustic qualities He must be able 
to distinguish them by ear from each other 
and from the sounds of bis mother tongue 
Inability to discriminate by ear betweer 
one sound of the f oreign language am 
another“Will oiten lml- 4 xL wholesale con 
fusion of word*! The difficulty of under 
standing the spoken language is in coase 
quence greatly increased Thus if as some 
tunes happens an Indian cannot hear 
properly the diflerence between have and 
Aoiv or between form and farm he will 
necessarily find it difficult to understand 
sentences containing these words Ayim 
English people who cannot hear the differ 
once betwi^n the Urdu sounds t tb t, ib, 
are bound to experience special difficulty 
in tmderstanding a sentence containing 
such a word as safb (which they may mis 
understand as sat or as satfi) If the stu 
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dent ennnot discnmimte I)j ear l)ct^vccit 
•ioiind<t of the foreiRn Hnctnpc nn«l those 
of his mothir tnnsiie he will huhstitute 
his oiMi sounds J >r tho«e of tin fom);o 
Hngmf.c wlien he «pe iks and his 
if intelliKihle at nil nmU he hoiule^sly mis 
pronounced Itisbj no mems difficult to 
cultiTfite the power of discrimm-itinff by 
cir between sounds nnd remctnb'ring the 
acoustic effect of foreign sounds Systc- 
matic listening practice is w hat is required 
There IS only one cflectue exercise for 
this purpose viz , the dictation by the 
teacher of meaningless w ords to be \\ ntten 
down phonetically by the pupd These 
words should contain both sounds of the 
foreign language and sounds of the mother 
tongue and the pupil should write the 
words dow n by means of a sy'itcm wbicli 
provides n distinct symbol for each sound 
dictated le n phonetic sy^tcct^ The 
teacher will see from what has been written 
whether the pup ) has heard rightly or 
wrongly If he Ins heard wrongly, the 
•teacher should immediately pronounce the 
wrong sound and the nght one m alterna 
tion a number ol times in order to 
impress the dilTerencc oJ sound on the 
PiIT.'.m 1 '^I’sse ear trainuiff exercises 
nnrt attempts oij the pupil s 

sounds hiitjself * 

the student should he on ins guard 
Supposed 
h'twccu the }orci"n 
Sell the mother tongue 

other grammars and 

1 II Edglish [earner of 

suen a statement as The o of this latipu 

may be and arToug^as th^^i^ 

ways moreover it is m the i 

improbable that the o sound 
langoAse ,s the simg “ n Ill 
Eoglisb varieties * ^ of the 

^ To grapple suecessMly 


nuiiciation of n foreign laDtjuage, the st« 
dent must begin by saying to himself ‘I 
I now tl lit the great majority of the sounds 
of tins language will he different from any 
thing occurring m my pronunciation of my 
mtivc language if any of the foreign 
sounds appear to me to resemble my own 
sounds, it IS because my ear is at fault, I 
must do systematic listening practice, 
until I can hear the differences ’ If the 
student 15 learning a ‘ tone language, he 
must cuUu ate nii ability to distinguish by 
car minute sh ules of voice pitch He can 
do this by getting his teacher to give him 
systematic ‘ tone dictations ’ 

It is worthy of note that car training 
cannot be properly done without the use 
of phonetic traos‘*ription Unless the stu 
dent IS able to w ntc the souuds (and tones) 
in no unambiguous manner, his teacher 
will never know whether he has beard 
ngbtly or wrongly 

2 The student must lenra to form « itb 
his organs of speech each sound of the 
foreign language Hophazard attempts at 
imitation will not as a rule enable him to 
do this properly To ensure success, he 
should do appropriate exercises or ‘ mouth 
gymnastics’ based on the organic forma* 
tion of the sounds If the teacher of the 
foreign language is phonetically trained, he 
will presenbe suitable exercises Tor 
instance il an Enghsli pupil is to )eara to 
make the Trench sound of u (asm June), 
the phonetically trained teacher will say 
‘Put your lips into a rounded position 
like this [showing him the position] , now, 
without moving them try to say your 
English sound of ee ’ The pupil should 
look at his lips in a little hand mirror, so 
as to make sure that he gets them exactly 
into the position shown by the teacher 
If the pupil 13 to learn to make Urdu t, the 
teacher will explain that the tongue tip 
has to be curled backw aids so as to touch 
a certain point of the palate, and he will 
make the pupil try dificrent places until 
the nght one is reached If an Indian 
wants to learn to make the Fnghsh vow el 
in form short etc, the teacher willtelF 
him to put Ills hps intoaccrtain * rounded" 
.position 

If the teacher of the foragn language 
IS not phonetically {^rained the student 
must devise lus own means of getting his 
organs of speech to perform the necessary 
actions He will not be able to do this 
nnless he has an acquaintance with the 
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pnaciples of Renenl pUonottcs he must 
inve been through ft s\stenn.tic course of 
ear training and he must have acquired a 
pood general control o\er the movements 
of bis organs of «peeLh 

3 T/ie sfudeiit must Anon what is th^ 
approprnte order in which to place the 
sounds m order to make intelligible words 
and sentences Abilitj to pronounce 
foreign sounds with accurac3 is not of 
much value unless the language learner 
uses the appropriate ones in the words he 
wants to eay In other words lu. must 
use the right sound jii the right place in 
connected speech Thus if an Indian wants 
to learn to say the English w ord 
he has to know that the appropnatc 
sequence of sounds is (1) r (2} the same 
vorweV TS ra up mvcii etc (3“)' /' iV an 
hogHsh person wants to say the Urdu 
word for fort he has to know that the 
proper sequence is (i) g (.2) th“ English 
vowel of much (approvituately) (3) r 
(4) b A substitution of any other Urdu 
sounds would either make the word 
meaningless or turn it into another word 

How IS the student to remember wliat 
the appropriate sequence of sounds is and 
what the appropriate pitch is’ The 
answer is that these th ngs must be 
memorized ihis ta<k is mucli facilitated 
by call tig in the visual memorj to aid 
the ftuditive memory The best waj of 
dong this 18 to have a system of alpha 
be^c writing in^which a separate letter 
IS assigned to each speech sound of the 
language (and in the case of a tone 
language a special sign to each tone) 
When w onJs and sentences arc so written 
the student cannot possibly be in any 
doubt as to winch of the sounds of the 
language are the appropriate ones to use 
and as to the order which they should be 
placed 

This kind of writing is said to be 
phonetic The ordinary orthograph es of 
such languages as are written alphabetic 
ally are mostly not phonetic Ordinary 
J nghsb Spell ng is far from being phonetic 
Th^e«pellingrou^hdoes not tell the student 
■^bat sounds to use nor do the ^pell ngs 
wbat all aiany (compare that shall 
man) 

Again ordinary spelling is often mis 
leading to the per'son who wants to 
to talk tl e colloquial language 
it often records a literary or arcl me form 
ol speech which differs considerably from 


that use 1 in everjday talk An English 
man writes bread and butter but he says 
breda butter he writes miserable but 
sajs something iBvc mizrh/ A Frenchman 
writes cc qu jI me fact but pronounces 
the eapressioti colloquially skimCo Vn 
Indian generally uses lu colloquial talk a 
form of speech differing considerably from 
that w Inch he w otild w rite 

The foilowt ig will be found a useful 
maxim for students of spoken laugii iges 
Never Icam the conventional writing of a 
language until you can talk the colloquial 
with some fluency Ifjoustart by learn 
mg the conventional wnting it will pro 
bably spoil your pronunciation for good 
If you learn to speak first you will have 
no difficulty whatever in learning the 
coaicacioaal watrag suhseqaeatls' IS 
you cannot raemonze the sound order 
without theaid ofwnting use a phonetic 
transcription and if phonetic texts an, 
not to be had make them yourself 

The plan of using a phonetic transcrip 
tion qu te independently of ordinary 
spelling has been adopted by numerous 
teachers and witli conspicuous success 
for many years past in conne'vion with 
the teaching of Frencli and otherFuropean 
languages A becmning is now being 
made in this direction in coaoevion with 
languages of Asia and Africa * It has 
been shown by lunumerable expennioots 
that th“ US'* of a phonetic transcription 
does not add to the difficulty of learning 
conventional spelling Some teachers 
maintain that pupils who start with 
phoi etic transcription make better spellers 
in tl e end than those who have only 
\v otked w ith conv cntional spell ng t They 
certainly make vastly better pronounceTs 
4- The student must learn the proper 
usage in the matter of the sound attn 
bptes Tiz length stress and intonation 
lu other words hemust learn to pronounce 
each sound m eve^ sentence with the 
appropriate length and each syllable 
with the appropriate stress (force accent) 
also ! e must karn tin. intonation of those 
langiages v bich are not strict tone 
languages When the student knows what 

• ^ee for astaace tl e phonet ereaders of CiitilO 
nese PAojab aad ''ecliuanrt pub? sbed hv tl e Vc rer 
8 tv of lonflou P es and Garduers C^pt an 
Collo^a al \rab epub I hed by ITefltr (Caitibr dge) 

t bee for nstanee Pari o^tou s Trias t ou f ota 
PZoPef e to O il aary Spell o" (put! shed bj the 
Intcrtiat onel 1 hocet c Assoc at on) 
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pronuication at home or whether he 
It IS not ns a rule difficult for him to carry should defer such study till he arrises in 
out the instructions His chief difficulty the fomcn counter ^ 


out the instructions His chief difficulty 
IS rather to remenj er what to do to 
remember when to put the lengths and 
stresses and when to use the different 
kinds of intonation 

Tn-o ways of learning these things are 
possible In some languages the sound 
nttributes arc used in accordance with 
definite rules such rules can generally be 
easily learnt and applied In other 
languages there are no such rules In 
such cases the necessary instructions must 
be given by means of marks in the phonet c 
transcriptions 

5 The studcDf must acquire abi/Ut to 

c-iteaize the soaads of the language In 
other words he must be able to jom each 
sound on to the next in the sentence and 
to say off the sequences of foreigu sounds 
rapidly and without stunibliag In ordi 
nary talking sentences are generally said 
at a rate of not less than five syllables 
per second This is then the rate to be 
aimed at 

Ability to catenize properly is attained 
practice on the 
part of the student Any groups of sounds 
which le finds difficult must be repeated 
over and over again until the oeressarv 
s^peed is attained Thus it sometimes 
happens that an Indian can pronounS v 
and w by themselves but cauoot keep 
them distinct when they oc?ur close to 
each other in connected speech as for in 
stance in the iv^otd cquira/ent (pbooeticallv 
iLw irshat) To master the pronunciatioS 
of this word he must begin by practisiug 
It very slowly if necessary stopping be 
tw een the sounds Then he must gra^ally 
•work It up to the proper speed ■’ 

It IS important to note that the con 
.inued repe***^"^’'’ — _t. “ 

not teach lo make tii< 

sounds 111 them The function of reoeS 
tion csercises is to enable him to use readi 
ly the sounds he knows Repetition exer 
cises are worse than useless if tl e student 
Ins not learnt how to make the individual 
sounds 


the foreign country 

The answer to this question is lie 
must learn the pronunciation wherever he 
can find a phonetically trained teacher 
capable of giving him the instruction he 
wants 

The ideal teacher is a person of the 
same nationality ns the learner who has 
a practically perfect pronunciation of the 
language to be learned who knows 
phonetics and is familiar with the modern 
PaKl t'^achmg spoken languages 
Fail Bgfanp a phonetically trained native 
teacher is the best With such teachers it 
iostruct."n s 
foreign country. 
theS. ® instruction Tn 

In precedes instruction 

possible % ‘^o^oage If ,t IS not 

s-ssraTO? 

geyfissrats-si;? 

■t ST'J" ‘'“V “-I- 

proouocation m tS . I ‘ Possible 
tun. ° shorttst possible 


Itii iiiipottnnt’to'noS'that tb. con P™"“"n"t'o?“w.lf “S'* ''' 

soondso. tbc„ Tbc foacfoa of 

pronooacf^pr^tfl t'mply to learn to 
Eoebsb or'utdo n, 

sounas i^owplete or partial nhon.A J'hich a 

Having now explained shortly howvnro *“ode In such 

nunciation should be learnt itmaybewcll “.phonetically tramed^f’ 

in conclusion to say a word on the ques relatively an en« ^^'^her, 

tion where the necessary traiumg in pro ik!' °°*^,hare to learn ffe 

nunciation should be done and f m iu! simply°havp f Phonetic 

particular whether the student who « S P^®^rib?/by 

Potogtoa forcita eoootry sboold stody fo feobU 

oitgh mastery of the 
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speech-sounds of the language ra from ten 
totwenty lessons of one hour each If he 
has only moderate aptitude, he raaj re* 
quire thirty lessons or more 

On the other hand, his object may be 
to learn a language which has not been 
phonetically analysed, or to fit himself for 
writing down languages hitherto un^ 
written. In this case his task is necessarily 
more difficult. He will require to take a 
course of general preparation before he 
sets to w’ork on the particular language 
in which he is interested This course of 
preparation will probably entail twenty 
lessons or so, if he has natural aptitude 
for the work. A further ten to twenty 
hours’ work should then be sufiicient to 
get a mastery over the sounds of the 
patlwnlat langnage, _nn\«,s it be one of 
special difficulty. Those who hare no 
speciallinguistic gifts will require a pro- 
portiodately longer course.* 

* It mast alwaja be boroe m taind tbat oataral 
aptitude le a rerr Tiriable factor Thus m ooe cate 
1 wa* able la oae lessoQ to teach a stndeot to make 
all tbe Urdu deotal acd retroflex (‘cerebran cossu- 
nanti cortectlr, lueludia;; tbe xerj difficult soaud r, 
and inclodinj; both aspirated and uoatpirated forma 
of the plotire toundt Oo the other haod, ttooce 
took mea rrhole hour to teach a atodeat to make a 
properly 'roiced' b, a aouad which many atadeats 
can learu in a few mioutes, if they are abowo what 
to do Agnm, 1 hate fairly frequently come acrosa 


That it is m no way disproportionate 
to derote to pronunciation the amount of 
time above suggested may be judged from 
the fact, rightly insisted upon by Cum- 
mings m his Hoiv to Learn a Language, f 
that no learner is likely to attain any 
sort of fluency in the use of a foreign 
language without at least 750 hours’ 
work (Cummings regards forty minutes 
a day for sis mouths as a suitable amount 
of time to devote to pronunciation 
esercises ) 

It goes without saying that the studen^t 
who IS unable to attend a co^lete course 
of phonetics may neverth?[ess efiect a 
considerable improvement in his pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages by gomgthrough 
a shorter course, or even by taking only a 
few fesscms 

Further information as to the use of 
phonetics in practical language study will 
be found in Sweet's Practical Study of 
Languages (Dent) Chaps. II-VH, and in 
Jcspersen’s How to Teach a Foreign 
Language (Alleu) Chap. K. 

students who bad to practise daily for many months 
10 order to learn to make a properly rolled r The 
phonetically traioed teacher cannot turn an inapt 
pupil into an apt one, but he can show erery pupil 
non to practise so as to master tbe proannciation 
difficnlties in tbe shortest possible time 

t New York, 1910 
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CnE-lTllL PblCHICS by Frtd llltdel. Lot 
Angeles, California, U.S A tgij. 

This little book is oqe more proof of tbe stirrings 
of spintnality among the most up-to-date products 
of Western cirilisation, of which many signs are 
risible to-day. Religion was so long s cnlt of htar 
and snperstition \Ve are of an age which wants to 
get free by all means ^^e bare set our hearts on 
ttntb All bigber creatireoess is occnlt and all de- 
monstrate the fact of a separate p<ychic plane within 
tbe tndWidnaL Mind building through derelopment 
of mind power, mental heating, personal magnetism, 
are oclyT: few of tbe most prominent featorrs of 
mystical crenlire nctieity The eTolntioo of the 
hnman mind cannot stop either on a snbcormal nor 
on an iDtellectnal plare High art wilUikewise pass 
with the adennee nl psTchic derelopment to mysticnl 
art expression It ought to be tbe leading and 
regenerating spirit of tbe llm:s It ought not only to 


-Durror .the .tunes _hnt .o^bt to lead ittoaktnber 
plane of cnitnre and mnlisation Cmy age ought to 

[ •rodoce a higher vision of the Lnseen Metapsycbics, 
ikelliigfaer nathematies, makes nse of certain nn- 
known quantities in order to understand and inter- 
pret tbe Unknown and Unseen "The excessive accn- 
mnlation of energy produced in our age mast be 
directed aright through higher eulightenment on 
spiritual planes Ours is an age of creative actlvitr 
and not of awetic ecstacy and spiritism, for which 
mystws have a^proneness Christ revealed tbe Crea- 
tive Fqrce ns Uove The emancipating pnneiple of 
tbe Caat IS created ont of reaction against fear of 
nature. nAhe tSest out of reaction against the fear of 
man. Tbe mystic of to-day is the artist with a post 
twc philosophy of life engendered by a deep insight 
into life and natnre, an insight ot psychic nature, 
wbicli tx necessity demands a critical enlightening of 
the Intelirct ns well It, Is rot to be denied that 
intellect has played an important role in man's dere- 
lapispat. The mystic {Lcc^ts tbe entire endowment 
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o( (be lotctlect and starting froni this base projects 
the tentacles of psyche, gtring free rein to an intrepid 
inquisitiveness He recognises in the atietnspinos 
an invitation to explore It is only in co-partnership 
with and coder the guidance of psychic icsigfat that 
the intellect becomes elBcieat Ronsseau Manrice 
Macterlicclt Tolstoy, Oliver Lodge Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Walt Whitman Thomas Edison are cocspi 
CDOns exponents of mystical in*ight. Oracles clair 
voyance clair andience, clair sentience telepathy and 
many other psvchic phenomena all fall under the 
realms of mysticism and tbongh invaded by chatia 
tanism, this need not deter anyone from developing 
his distinct psychic poever God, the Wofld-Soul is 
Unity and Harmony Westand at the thresboldof 
that * far off divine event' when at length the East 
aod West shall meet ” 

These aresomfrof the teachings of this toggesiive 
booklet which IS well worth prrnsal and it sure to 
strike a responsive chord in every ludinn (onl 

Q 


incase aod gracefulness ol diction and even his most 
commonplace passages are endowed with a charm 
ofstyte which no one can withstand Those who 
love to retain all that is best aod noblest in Hindu 
society cannot do better than go to the anthor lor 
inspiration The book is nicely printed and beauti 
fully bound 


Hindi 

JsUSSbDJl \AStR\ ANJ1 Tati K \ Jn ANCIURITK A 
by PsnJtt IVdsun Dvnhedi Caj^ar and puhhsUtd by 
lha llmdi Pusiat Agency, Il6 Harnsen Rotd, Cal 
cultA, Crown ^,o pp gj t nee— as / 

This IS a life of the founder of the Tata Company 
It shows how from bis small beginnings the hero of 
the life rose to a very great position in loJnstry and 
trade, though his father had left him nothing to start 
with Thebook is eertaioly seasonable Itigetop 
IS excellent and it deserves encouragement 


Bengali 

Tor? ( Hoi-quel ) h\ /•thnjra HMtn Stah< 
Mukherjea, Sase rn/ C« , Corr Putldsn^t 

CdhuHi Prieannitoi;hl /j J ' 

In Ihis little book the author his pat togeilMf 
someofhis lighter pieces They are very loterestiog 
and inilrnctive too The ndiculoasness of some of 
the aspects of modem kmr'ergarien teaching •« 
Bengali schools has bcenwell exposed so aI*o the 
weak tide of the Deosth character both la oithodox 
nod edaeated society There are diisertatioosonthe 
Indigenous theatrical performances kaowo as fafra 
and on poluies In relatloo to the masses whwb are 
well worth pergsal The book is well printed aod 
bonnd andmsT well form oor compsnien wheie we 
bar* an idle half hoar to spead.and don t know how 
to spend It 

AaVmWa (Social Story) h Jutndra 

Mohan Sinha Ka-iranjan C.uruht Chatt^jea 
and Sons, aot, Cornwallis Stretl, CaUutlt Prut 
Rs 3 >3^5 

Babalallodra Mohan Sinha needs oo latrodoctioo 
In fill* nuhtic Ills IS no ’prenlKt haon anj Ins well 
known'^nowl. the Vhrahswn, fs *^'**^1 
edition His sketches of Oiissa first esUbl.slvd b.s 

d is d ilipctly In fvvour nf roral improrvineolaiMl 
u rrMenU w . h rcu"omrXb 

ttbe ‘common mistake of ',® 

said on the other side, thoosb ’*« " 

ngest In presenting his owo side *’^***f . P"* 
old lie wrong to suppose that the novel bcf« 
a social di.wflal.oi la d.sgni.e 'There are «<n 
VO characters ami a mrd touch of homOTr per 
Jhisilesci III n tf * iti e of llKip e g, thf ' cdli. 
u wB >« repertory «i f argainenis cvositls IQ 
ni Isrity of names NooecanfvceloorMthor 


Samrat AkpaR. friinjfj/n/Ar Pandtia from the 
Beagah of Bsbti I aniiouhandra Lalitri, B 1. an I 
paMuAnr by 1je«rf // iridas Co , AV Harrison 
l\oal,CiUutts Crevn S'v pp yd/ iVire—^r e-Jo 
This again is a life of the great Mnsalman Cm 
peror and a very well written lie udeed The 
nicthod followed IS nn excetlent one for writing hves 
The author bas nsde use of lots of books on the sab- 
lect aod his treatment is hot luertly liiiloncal>'rather 
be bos after Macaulay, mnde use of his imagination 
aod gieen a graph), coloar to what le hat written 
IJis descfiptihos nre eery nice nnd the book reads 
something like a ooxl The great hero of the bunk 
has been oesrtibed in all his aspects In the book we 
bnd besides a very yalosbie reprodoetion of tie 
contemporarv | fe K bas ditiloct superiority over 
all other boost on the subject, some of them pnbtislird 
tongago We remember of a book published by (he 
lliodi Bangabssi OlK.e oo the same tabject aad a 
comparlioD r>l the twohtiags to Halt the d silnct 
superiority of the book under reiiew lu nimnit all 
respect# A large number of bloeks and p CturA etc , 
adorn tbe book We would put this bonk on a 1 ifh 
pedeatal of the Hindi literature and recommend to 
other writera of lieei the method followed in it 
STRIJS'e S.A rakADHlKra, by Panll Shiva 
narajam Dsristdi puHnhed bf ifessrs Jtandas and 
Co ii>l,Harr\soii Aeaf, Cahalta Crown Sve pp 
Pnte—Pe t / 

.This Is a transtatioo of John Stnnrt Mill s tiook 
oo the same aolnect. Tbe language of tbe transUlion 
IS cicelleDt and the anthor has made the terse on 
Kvwai'ifhtresilfts" i1N*vt(iiTT<itbti-' wrynnrctfitih wbj“ 
■a which the author has tendered tbe oti),lnsl There 
ate a few notes attached to it here and there The 
translation if such l«oks from the Lngl sh are 
yerv necessary for the dcrel p nenl of the U ndi I ter 
atnee nnl the antbordcierirs enconiagenieot The 
ptefscc also would make a very intefeslieg resdlig 
andthetcare Insides notes thereto with sclerence to 
yatlons I ngl sh and Sanskrit Ixtoks on (he sul jeet 
KAJA UA»MOitAS Rcij, by Pan.!,! Shn-anarayan 
7>iritW< pn InhrJ hr Sfenrt HanJas ani Co, tOl, 
JIarrtton hood Call ilia Crexen Etu pp sat I nee— 
as 13 

The great f order of the Prsl mo •'saisj has been 
very grofbicBlIj desf/jVd hr the earoeaBtJ or ia IJ >« 
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book I find that the publishers follow a distinct 
method la their liTes and this is really an improve* 
ment upon the may in which lives were writteu for- 
merly tn Hindi The author has made use of the best 
books on the subject in Hengali, English and even 
Gojrati The fight of the hero throogh every stage 
and against very incongruous elements for the im 
provenjent of the country and social development in 
It has been nicely described, and the author of the 
book has given due praise to ‘he hero for the same 
A tn-coloured block of the author adorns the fronti* 

E iece Nobodv can deny the very great utility of the 
ook 

MtHATMt SnUEE SWiMl NiTYAVtNDJI kA 
JlWNCHtRlTRt, published by Sailh Ranchheddas 
Bhaian, Member Aiya pralinidht Sabha, Bombay 
DemySvo pp rj/. 

This IS a life of Swami Nityanandji who passed his 
life In public good, roaming about the connlry and 
making speeches The life is exhaustive and it is 
shown in it bow the Swami wasgiven ovation* every 
where he went Ilis 'peechcs range over social and 
religions topics , •ubstances of most of them are 
given and the way in which he was held in reverence 
fay men of various grades is also shown from the 
letters and other publications about him 

PatkIRATA ViPULA hy Mr Prahhatchandra Mu 
khepadhyoy, , LL B Vaiil, High Coiirl, B tdtun 
CrcJin Svo pp tp4. Pnet—as /2 

TIh author of this publication is a Seogalee gentle 
man He has made everr attempt to eliminate other 
than pnre Sanskrit and Hindi words from the book 
Vi here these words have been stiff, be has given their 
translations in brackets The story of the novel, 
though not very interesting, Is certainly tnstmclire 
Tbongb de«enbiag moralitv of a very high standard it 
has some tinge oi ancient times and hat not much 
of modernity in iL In an attempt towards tbe 
latter, there baa been some incongruous blendings 
-How afaitbfal and chaste wife can do anything and 
can bring to life even her dead hnsband is depicted id 
tbe book The book deserves considerable encourage 
ment at least as proceeding from a Cengalte author 
Some of the descriptions are really good and very 
iostmctive indeed 

Mahatma Shaikh Sadi by Shree praimchand 
and published by the Hindi °ustak-Ageii^, 126, Har- 
% riroM Road, CalciiUa Crwn S^ro pp 88 Price — 
as 6 

In this book tbe life of tbe great Persian poet 
bas been very graphically dealt with Almost all bis 
best stones have beeo reprodu'ed, tbe details of his 
life have been systematically reprodneed and the 
attempt in tbe direction have involved some re 
searches Uis best hoes have also been quoted This 
IS certainly an excellent critique on the poet s life and 
wogive the publication a very hearty reception 

Bhacini Bhushav by Mr Copalnarayan Sen 
Stnha, B,A , and published by the Ganga-Pustacmala 
0_ffiee, j6 Zatouene Road, Luelncrx Crozen Svo pp 
24 Pnee as 2 ^ 

The book contains very small and simple stones 
meant for little girls The stones depict domestm 
lives and are very iostmctive, their very simplicity 
will teach much They are also loteresting and, 
though short, read better than novels We think 


that the book is very u<eful and any praise given to 
it would not be mneb 

Brahma \OGA-ViDy\ by Babu Brajmolianlal, 
B A, and published by Messrs Handas and Co , 201, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta Crown S-o pp 88, Price 
—as 6 

In this publication the author has dealt in brief 
With almost all tbe aspects of Brahma \oga,— 
theoretical and practical He has shown how the 
ancient people of India could work marvels with the 
Brahma Yoga and his description has the tiuge of 
reality la It There is much truth in the statemept 
that the science of Yoga was a very important one 
■o this country in ancient times and it actnally 
worked wonders and that its discontinuanccis to be 
lamented This book contain several illustrations 

SEAAAtARG Paudtla Shreeknshna DatfaPah 
val and published by ili,. Minager, Sahiiya-Raina- 
Karyalayj, Chouk, Agra Crown S..0 pp IJ4 Price 

This IS a tranclation of a very well known and 
well received book in Gnjrati on the same subject 
Ycry practical and faithfal bints as to the way in 
which volunteers and stodeuts who are working for 
tbe progress of the country sbonid proceed have been 
given in tbe book 

It IS a prodnet of considerable ezpenenee and the 
very great ntility of tbe book cannot be gainsaid 
All tbe important matters bearing on tbe point have 
been given la brief and whatever a young man bent 
upon doing some good to bit conntiy ought want in 
tbe shape of instructions from his elders has been 
given 10 a very handy form Tbe book must have a 
very wide reception as it bad in tbe Gnjrati original. 

SCSB TATBA Sapbalta 1/ Mr TViUinatA Bkorgao, 
B A , a$ui puiliiAed, by tie Canga-PuttaiJnaba ejiee, yd, 
La Tetuie Read, Luckna-u Feelteap-tbrne pp yj /^ee— 
at 3 

Tbis IS a transIatjoB of James AJlen’s “Fonsdatioa 
Stone to Happiness and Success" The rendering Is 
certainly very nice and the style is chaste and pure 
The book will be very useful and the way in which, 
tbe author bas done the translation will make it still 

KoANjsaaS 6/ Pandit Roo}-narayan Panday and fab 
Uiitd by tie Ganga /iitfakmala eMce j6, tJi Teacke Read, 
Lacinaai Feelscaf tbno ff Prut— as 14 

This 1$ a drama whieh reproduces life 10 tbe days 
ofSbah Jahan very graphically indeed Some of Its 
characters are really unique The description of 
Sophia deserves apeciat attention. It has some 
tinge of ancient Hindn characteristics of females with 
some accretions of Masalmanism Tbe translation of 
the book IS from a Bengali original by Sree Kshirod 
Prosad Yidyavinod The translator is a very well 
known author in Hindi. His preface in the beginnin'' 
has made a new mov/ in the Hindi pnblicatTons on 
the drama after the way in which English dramas are 
introdnced and ii IS certainly very well written The 
drama ^elf is highly interesting khan Jahan bas 
1^0 dpficted/fes a very bold and great Pathan 
Tbere^ro..v«moas characters in tbe book and there is 
c^^derable grandeur around them 

S 

y Gujarati. 

Cofki/ Kif^HfA Gosiiale sas V\akh\asT“ 
VoL I. ’ • 
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M\haUv llanhhat Dtsu, anl pnbhthtl by /ke 
All India Ilame Unit Zeagut, Ilornhy Raid 
Port, fombay. Clolh bound, fp 8» Priet~ 
At 10 {igtS] 


This 19 a transUtioQ oftfae ip«chM made by tbe out Uomnity edacstion 
late Mr Gokhale on Dadabuai Nanroji^Raoade, 


»iiccee^,nhi»tatk,aswefind tint hi< work doe* 
notMiret.ncjmpirnon with that of others who too 
had tran»Uted certain other of Prof 9am-* Stories, 
ind who wereefjnipped with far better edaeationai 
who died yoong and with- 


qnalificatioos than he n 


RlMtkaiSIINt KATHtJIRlT ( TT«lffT0l ) 

nnci Home Charges In diflereot parts of inilia bqi] pahitshe t\y the 
Cnsland It is eruhcllished by fine portraits of w.me ChetP LiU. Jlu!^ l 

of rtese celebrities The best part ol the book is the r„k,i,, p / ' 'n pi'intel at the Diamond 

irio,p‘’'^ ^’'"‘tdihad Cloth bound, 


short but n: 


It ralaable inlrodncti- u, ,«■ o n - - 

Gandhi, replete with his unbounded ndmirntioo for PP S°7 Drtct — Re ! l-o(iniS) 
and derolion toGokhale It traces thehistoryoftbeir Shrijut Mahendranatb rnnt.' 
aerjnaintance wbieh ripened into friendship though demtert .r -> '-'opta 

Mr Gandhi altrajs maintained that be looked upon 

(lokhnle as his iiiasterAod guide andsntathis feet 

ns his pupil The translation IS Terr well done and A.stAi/nrit narrate* 
wilt surely supply n want long felt in the iinguagr in the same* hie, togetli 

KsviTA KM-tP ( ^ftsT WSPT) <1 Chmpthi 

Vxlhallat Vltihi,Sflo-' 4 loutr Chttpur Raid 
Calcutta, printed at the Bombay Fuit Arts Pttnhng 
W'erit, Amratala Zanf, Caleutta Cloth,^bound 
pp 10$ rrice-~As t4 U9t$) * 

Champihi Vithalds* Udeshi Is long sioee koowo to 
ibis oari of tbe conntry. though he resides 
iT--..'!.. k. >ha Tarsi ci-iBtnbutiOBS he sieois to h 


D by Mr 

• - “ “tcrature in itself This 

X'°“» and mcdlnt! 

apiniuns expressed hr him Ti,-- *fntimeots and 
precision issiduitT an l ""e of the 

theapint of tbe original with itstnfls a" 


a foIlosT the trend 


ijne mil ."m*oder'‘.wred“uc.|iS 




Calcutta, by the 

runde a point of •- — - — - — o 

iT totheJaanSudha. tbe organ of the Abnedabad 
fratUiaoa Saraaj tUrdly a single issue of it .* 
oabhsheil without some eersei or other, g^. bnd 
or wdiflerent, ftoai Mr Champihi te most be *a^ 
shet hi* work I* not of a high order, and m tbe 

mechinieal part of hii « ■ •‘‘■'t' ofprosody- 

rould be found The dommitiog note in £is tssss. 


war Patriotism What we bke 
To? rather most unremarkable. « 
p S'ot hispreface, sebere heieii 


Aowairt Siddiii kus Guaue Si. . 


M-orkt. Dhavnagir, Pa Jr J1 * W/r*^' 

tneed (rjrd) ^ Pp tS 

Paodit Uadbutndao Saratwsf. 

Sanskrit this great work on 


eiritten 


rr ) traniMcd by the htt 


poetry 

IsDU Kai-S ( 

- . taW \art\nbraa Dnatia, pnnitd at the 
■ Stori— *'■ ' 


whwhbcu, published fLrpnA,?”^*-^’* ol 
•I* taboo to ih. _l5’''“'a‘ion The 




■profeejn^ ^t^ct deserxe to be translated xibo can apnrrei 

- mention vernacular Tbe present * 

*“^'T.' ^a«»BScd) bad already Ined hi* j Sanski 


whole aubject it taboo to 

•knw, to others II 


would 


*i°°”rmar*oU pi'o** before he tannebed to transposed info 


i'"".Upfg.tof‘“'tbeMoon ''ha. beco. 
^''i^eadlJs to ‘bi. fin* ‘tory. and be^ 


K MsJ 


wHANINGS 


'7'*^ K«Te^lhcmsV“'” forth 

n of 'the PaciC'Oe an opened of three great diTiiHors***f“f’ “’ndlr “f fr 

^nSo^n atrtity Tie wb.te aiylrf modem “>e wotlj V'* P'»«Ri' 

??ee^ jitermlaation^of the U AantoJe Trance, p 132 “ ^’*«^s 7o”e'““* 
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“The Two Great Civilisations “ 

“The Two Great CiTiIisalions the yetiow and the 

white, coQtmued ignorant of each other untiUhe day 
when the Porlognese, having doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, settled down to trade at ^«ao 
Merchants and Christian missionaries estab’ished 
lbem«elves in China and uidulged in every kind of 
violence and rapine The Chinese tolerated 
in the manner of men nccnstomed to aotka of 
patience, and marvellously capable of endurance . 
heverthelcs, they could on occasion take 'fc w'th 
all the refinements of cruelty For nearly thrre 
whole centuries the Jesuits were, m the Middle 
Kiegdom.a source of endless distnrb^ces Ja our 
own times, the Christian acquired the habit of 

lendingjointly or separately into that vast rmp.r^ 

whenever order was disturbed soldiers who restored 
It br means of theft, rape, pillage, mnrder, and 
incendiarism, and of proceeding at short intervals 
with the pneific penetration of the country with 
nfl-s and guns The poorly armed ChtneM either 
defend themselves badly of not at alt, and so they 
are massacred with delightful facility They are 
polite and cereaiomous, but are reproached with 
cherishing feeble sentimepl* of affections far 
Europeans The grievances ne have against them 
are gVeatlv of the order of t^hose whKh Mr ^ 
Chailltt cherished towards his gorilla Mr pa 
Chaillu, while to n forest, hrouglit down wUh bis 
rifle the mother of a gorilla In its dcalb. the 
brute was sull pressing tti voung to its bosom He 
tore U from this embrace, and dragged it with bim 
In a cage reross Africa, for the purpose of seUiog it 
Id Europe. Now, the youeg aaiaiai gavebimjost 
cause for complaint It was onsoeiable, and actually 
starred UseU to death “I wat powerless.” says Mr 
Do Cbaillo “to correct its evil nature \\« 
eomplam of the Chinese with as «««« n 
reason as Mr Du Chaillu of his gorilla ^ ^ . 

•■la tool, order having been disturbed at Peking, 

the troops of the five Great Powers, ooder the 
command of a German Field Marshal, restored it 
by the cuslomary means Having in Ibis fasbmo 
coTtred themselves with military glory, the five 
Powers si"ned one of the innamerabe trealies-by 
which they guarantee the lolegnty of the very 
China whose pronccei they divide among them 

*'*• Russia's share was MancliuTia. and she clc^ 
Corea to Japanese trade Japan, which in I8t>* 
had beaten the Chinese on land mud on sea. and 
had taken apart, m 1001. in the paei^Hg action 
of ibe Powers, saw with concentrated fniy the 
n.lranee of the Tora-mns and slow footed she bear 

AnJ, while the huge brute Ind^ntly strelcbed out 

Its muBle towards the Japanese ^h«te. ‘“f 

bees arming Ibe.r wings and stings together, 
riddled it with burning puncture*. 

•••Itis a colooial war," was the esp'esiion used 
by a hlgh.placed Russian official to 
C^rg-s Bourdon • Vow. thefundamen'al pnn^ e 

it™, .... .. tb.t 

!x not. po^irl.t tl;. th. 

Cvhtinet this i* as clear as cooedsy Ittsuroer 

r.l.!. kinds of war* the Curopeao M 


1 these kinds of war* the E 
to attack with artil'crT, while the As alic iw. 

• M Georges Oourdoa. j laraalist, os the staS 
ef Lf rigsTv 


shonld procure a few antiquated Amt locks aad 
cartridge pouches this nlds m rendering colonisa- 
tion more glonons Out in DO case is it permissible 
that be ahonld ^ armed and instructed in European 
fashion His fleet must consist of ]uDks canoes and 
*dng oats* Should he perchance purchase ships 
from European ship owrers, sncii ships shall 
natarally be unfit for use The Chinese who fill their 
arsenals with porcelain shells conform to the rules 
of colooial warfare 

“The Japanese have departed from tbe«e rules 
They wage war in accordance with the principles 
tanght in Prance by General Eonool They greatly 
outweighed their adversaries m knowledge .and 
intelligence While fighting better than Europeans, 
they show no respect for consecrated usages, and oct 
to a c*r(aia degree in a fashion contrary to the 
law of nations 

“ ’Tis la vain that serious individuals like 
Atonsicnr Edmond Tberjt demonstrated to them that 
th*y VLCte bound to be Mttten, in the superior interest 
of the European market and in conformity with the 
most firmly established economic laws V'ainty did 
the proconsul of Indo-Cbina, Monsieur Ooumer 
himself, call upon them to suffer, and at short notice, 
decisive defeats on sea and on land WhataCnau 
cialtadnesi would bow down ourbenrts,’ exclaimed 
this great man, 'were rezobrazotT and Alexeieff not 
to extract another million out of the Korean forests 
They are lungs Like them I was n king our cause 
Is ueoenmou one Ob ye Japanese’ Imitate fit their 
geotteoess the coppercotoured * folk over whom 1 
reigned so glotiously under Meliae ' la vala Dr 
ChaiUs Riebet t skeletoD io band, represent to them 
that beiog prognathous and not baviog the inoseles 
of their calves luffieleotly developed, they were uader 
the obligation of seekieg flight in ibe trees when face 
to face with the Restiasi wbo are braehycepbalooi 
aod B* saeh eminently civilising, as wat deraonitrat 
ed when they drowned five thousand Chinese in the 
Amur 'Besr lo mtud that you are Imks between 
monkey nod man,' obligingly said to tfirtn my Lord 
Professor Richei, ‘at a eoniequenee of which, if you 
should defeat the Rnisians or Finno Letto Ugro- 
Slavs, It woold be exactly as if monkeys were to 
beat you Is it not plaia to you * They heeded 
him oot 

**At the present moment, the Russiaat are paying 
the pensliy, m the water* of Japan and la the gorges 
oCMan.hnria. not only oftheir graspiog and brutal 
policy In the East, bat of the colonial policy of all 
Europe They are now expiating, not merely their 
ownenmes bat those of the whole of military end 
commercial Chnitlaoity W ben saying this, 1 do not 
mean to say that there is ajusti e in the worll But 
we witueas a strange whirl gig of things, and brute 
force, up to now Ibe sole judge of human actions, 
indutges occasionally in unexpected pranks Us 
sodden starts aside destroy an (quihbnno thought 
lobe stable AnJ its prauks wbi-b are ever the 
worko'tome bidden rule, bring about iuteAstiag 
resalU. The Japanese cross the kaJn and defeat the 
Russiaci la gitod form Their sailors assibiUte art- 

Eijinond Thery, joumaliit, ou the staff of 
Ha* been entrusted by the Pretieh 
L^Xmimeut with several oobttcoccocomic missions . 

^rle* Richet. B notrl physiCiao, 
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litrtaUy an Turopenn fleet Immefliatetjr we 
discern that a dan/rer threatens os K >t iadeed 
exists who create 1 it? It was not the Japanese 
who sou;vht out the Russians It was not the3eIIow 
men who huated up the whites Ue there aad then 
make the discoeery of o. \<Uaw Teril Pot many 
long years haee Asiatics been familiar with the 
White Peril The looting of the Summer Palace, the 
massacres ofFeVing thedrownmgsof hlagosettchenk 
the dismemberment of China were these not eooogh 
to alarm the Chinese ? As to the Japanese, could 
they feel secure under the guns of Port Arthur ? We 


dered thelellowT 


We have here concatenationi 


giving to the ancient Neeeisitr whicU rules the world reproaeh to cast 
na appearance of divine futtiee and must perforce ■ 
aioiice the astoQuhing hebavionr of that bhod queen 
of men and gods when seeing Japan formerly so 
cruel to the Chinese and K.oreaat and the unpaid 
accessory to the crimes of Europeans in China 
become the nreager of China and the hope of ‘be 
yellow race 

'It does not however appear at first sight that 
the Vetlow Peril at which Furnpean economists are 
terrified is to be compared to the White Peril snspend 
ed over Asia The Chinese do nut send to Pans 
> SerJm, aod St retersburg missinnanes to^teaeb 
Christians the Puns Chui and sow disorder in Gn 
ropeao affairs A Chinese eipeditiocnry force did oot 
laod la Quiberoa Bay to demand of the Governmeot 
. of the Republic extra temtona/rty i e tse right o( 
tryisg i)T a tribnnal of iDandarini coses peadiog be 
tween Cnmese and Earopeans Admiral Togo did not 
come and bombard Brest roads with a dot‘a battle* 
ships, for the purpose of fmproviag Japaoese trade 


Let os for once /ulmit the truth and for a moment 
cease flattering ourselves Old Furope and new 
rurope— for that Is America's true name--have inau 
guraled economic tsar Each ani every cation is 
waging an indatriaf struggle against the others 
Everywhere does ptodaction arm itself favtonsly 
against production We are displaying bad grace 
sAen we complain that we are witaessing fresh com 
peting and disturbing nrodocts Invade the market of 
the world thus thrown into confusion Of what use 
are our lamentations ? That might is right is our 
God II Tokio is the weaker, it shat) he in the wrong 
and it shall be made to feel It , if it 's the stronger, 
"ight will *■ '■ • 


, Japanese Caricature 
It has frequently been stated that one of the chief 
diflerenees between Japaoese drawing and that of the 
west IS that the former IS idealistic Its lines are an 
on'caoie of Buddhist lofluence. being copied from tl e 
early religious pictures It Is said thus to lack the 
essential eleolents of eaneature, and few Japanese 
artists hare ever attempted this kmd of drawieg 
One of the eatliett to show any pved lettioa for it 
was Che Abbot Toba , and eoDsequeutlr the Japanese 
Mr Pueb IS kaoiVD us Tohe e Tons, whose rral 
name was Kakoyo, had for his father Minamoto 
Takakum the author or compilrr of the Kosyyaku 


and of Japan and Matshai Oyama did not. for the indeed is 


samereasoo lead the combined armies of tbe Par Thestyle ongioated by Toba w 


’« famous foe his att than hia pUty 


sation The armies of the Orest Asiatic Powersdid 

oot carry away to Tokio and Peking the Louvre ToVayamn tempi! 
paintings and the silver service of the Flviee 

■No indeed' Moueiene Edmond Tbery himself 
ndroiti that the yellow men are not sufficiently cm 
lised to Imitate tbe whites so faith ' 
fnUy Not does be fottste that they 
will ever rise to so bghs moral 
culture flow could It be possible 
for them to possess mar virtues? 

TU*y are not Cbnitiana But 
meu entitled to speal consider that 
tlie ieiVow ftrn" is oonc rtle ikss 
to be dreaded for ail that it is 
e ouomic Japan and China or 
Iscd by Japan, threaten us 
n all the markets ofPurope with 
COwpetidoo frlghtfal, monstrous 
rnioiu and deformed tbe mere 
of which enuses tbe bair of 
economists to stand on end 
Is why Japanese and Chinese 
"be exterminated There can 
no doubt aboat the matter Bat 
also be declared against 
CmtedStatesto prevent it from 
Hog iron pod steel at a loner 
e than our manufacturers 
well equipped lo macblnerv 


with its strange tendencies and designs Then 
•mnnrtaet works of Toba are to be seen Itk the 
Togaaowo near Kyoto At 


ireseut Only font volumes ofhis drawings t 
I'he fleut two contain caricatures of nioakeys u,.,.., 
foxes, frogs and so on, while the third volume Is 




ifog pn 
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to bemaeh in • moM] for carica(arr IIu onii con 
duct naturally furnished him with miJ»t ol the 
occaiiooe used for humorous treatment Some of his 
drawings of dmokards and other disabled members 
of the human race are nitty and fanlsslic 

Atoong (be modern car caturists of Japan none is 
more distiogoished than Kobayasbi I^yochika He 
was a master of both native and foreign painting and 
the first to totroduce the occidental style o( caricntnre 
■nto/apasese art Another nrtist ofsome d stidction 
■Q this lioe IS Kitssawa i^aknten wl o draws for the 
famous Tokyo daily the Jiji Sbiinpo Okamoto 
Ippei of the Asahi Ahimban is another skilled artist 
10 humour Indeed the comic papers of Japan show 
that the number of would be caricaturists is now 
legion and some of them are crude beyond words 
not (O tar extremely rulgar One of the more suc- 
cessful of loeie amateurs IS Sbimidza Talgakubo of 
the lorozu Choho The most noted comic sheet of 
Tokyo IS Tokyo Pock and there is an Osaka Puck 
also The Mao^a and the Koikei are also comic 
papers At the beginning of the new Japan there was 
but one com c paper (he Maruaaru CbimOun and 
now there are a. treat many The fact that, most of 
the artists working for II e coimc papers are of the 
western school shows how occidental art lends itself 
morecasity to earicature than does Japanese draw 
log —Japaa Magotiae 

The Toy Trede of Japan 


No department of Japanese industry has made 
more progress since the outbreak of the European 
war (bao the toy trade louryeartsgo tbe export 
of Japanese toys was limited to a few varieties, 
such as dolls bamboo models and soon the total 
export being qnite iDiigmEcant Note, hoWercr a 
geeat change has taken place Laet year the total 
value ofexportiln toytfromjapau amounted tons 
much as 8 400 000 yeo and toe total lor the preeent 
year leexpected to reach over 10 000 000 yea Thus 
the country of dolls and flowers us Japaa bai beca 
facetiously culled has suddenly been transformed 
into a coaotiy making play thi^s of almost 4\ery 
dcKtiptioa used in foreign lands Those who looked 
upon the tiny Japanese tbeioselves as but dolls 
are DOW sdrpri'ed to God that the conutry is really 
tbe largest source rif dolls (or westeru markets 

As Labour aud material for the making of toys 
are both pleotiful aud cheap in Japan, it might have 
bnu supposed that long ago Japan wonid have 
become the largest source of supply tor the toy trade. 
Hut nfltit tbe beginniug of the present war when 
tbe demand for toys Increased owingto cutting off 
of (applies from Germany aud Uoroce generally (be 
Japanese toy makers never attempted to enter foreign 
market*- The toy makers were very conservative 
and did out try to appeal to foreign markets. Tbe 
preseat increase la eaport of tops is due \rboIlr to 
the eifhrts pot forth br tbe goTernmene autbonties 
to find an opening tor Japanese toys In foreign 
markets The of&lals connected with tbe tradj 
departmentaofthe Government soon taw that m 
the toy business lay great possibilities fur Japan t 
aud they did their best to interest the toy maken, 
and with wbnt success we have just seen It was the 

Goveroment that supplied tbe samples which (be 
toy makers hare so successfully imitated and in 
addition inaoy toys peculiar to Japan have found 
favour abroad ,, , 

It is in the maikets of hngtand and the United 
Statea that Japanese made toys find their largest 
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tale , and tlie deniaad is scarcely less ateadr <» tbc 
Orient Tbe tojr market in tjese regions bad been 
monopolieed by the Germans before the xrar 
Stimulated by the shortage after the cessation of 
supplies from Germany, the Japanese toy makers 
bsTB men to the emergeney Tilth remarkable facility 
andefiieiencT, meeting lu a short time the special 
demands of the western markets In addition to 
the common toys made of wood earthenware and 
cotton the Japanese now make toys of rubber metal 
and Celluloid , and are especially clever at making 
mechanical toys, thongh the Japanese mechanical 
toy IS not so dnrahle as that made in the t\est 

Naturally with the immense lacnast to the 
making and export of toys In Japan, imports of toys 
have correspondingly decreased The following 
table shows the progress of exports of toys during 
the last five years 

1913 \2 4S0 702 

1014 2 501715 

1015 4 533 4S6 

1010 7610020 

1017 8 400 318 

In ISO" the export of toys from Japan amounted 

in value to no more than 34J TGky'cn, aod •» 1007, 
It was only 780,810 yen , and non it is more than 
ten times what it was ten years ago Exports of 
toys have thns grown tlnrtytno fold in twenty 

The story of imports of toys is in reverse order 
From a value of lOS 813 yea to 190C exports 
decreased to 4S 001 jeo in 1910 and the fignres for 
the yearlSl?, though not yet arailabie are much 
lest It IS safe to say that now Japan may regard 
iiereelfas one ol the leading toy enuntnes of tbe 
world And it is a trade that mar be expected to 
cdadaoc In vanoof ocher Uaea Japan has also 
gained a leading place daring the war but wbetber 
this profperilr will continue when competilioa 
revives alter the war, is another question In toys, 
bowerer. it is not ]iketytbac Japan will have any 
serious nrals The toy trade has been created by 
tbe war fur Japnn , but it will not be destroyed by 
the Cessation of tbe war Tbe reason as already 
suggested, is that material and labour are much 
cheaper in Japan than can be passible in any 
western country 

Most of tbe wooden toys in Japan are maou 
faetured by band fn tbe mountain regions of the 
country, where wood Is plentiful at low cost ludl 
vidusls or famil es make them in their bouses for the 
aUftlw TJ\»r2v«fr3mt«s.tveiq,vJ-niade tn factonei 
arc Tokyo, Kyoto, Nagoya acd Kanagawa Of 
course the great inerenre in freight rates caused 
by shortage of tonnage has bad a bad cSect on 
the trade in cheap goods like toys , and for this 
reason the Japanese toy makers have in some cases 
beta unable to accept orders Cut they are ready to 


meet all demands where there is a willingness to pay 
for them Exports ol toys, tbongh checked by freight 
cooditioos continue still to iDcrea<e as the above 
returns tend to prove It is probable that the export 
of Japanese toys to the Umted States this year will 
not be so extensive as last rear, on ing to the busy 
war conditions in that conntry Out considerable 
increase is expected in other directions, which will 
compensate for the falling oS in exports to America , 
and alter tbe war, when freight rates rclnrn to 
normal figures the eiporC of toys from Japan will 
vastly increase 

Some complaints have been received as to tbe com* 
paratirc frailty o! Japaoeiemade toya Erery at 
tention has been paid to remedying this de'ect, and in 
future no such complaints may be jnslified Toys are 
now being made in a more durable manner and of 
better materials , and great impravements have been 
made in designs and finishings The value olexports 
in toys sent out by the various ports may be seen as 
follows 


\oko1iama 

Kob* 

Osaka 

Nagasaki 

Others 


T4615101 
2 C99 172 
520 020 
2 343 
500 783 


8,409,318 

kiewiog the destination of expotts of toys from 
Japan more in detail it may be latd that the 
largest sopphes have gone to the following eouatries 
British leoia, Straits Settlements, ChiD'i, Uoteh Last 
ladies boglaod, rranee Gniied States, Canada and 
the Argentioe Republie Australia New Zealand and 
South Africa bare also taken considerable qnentittei 
of Japanese toys, but the largest export baa been 
sent to the United States, amounting in rsloe to 
2 432 061 yen last year and EngUrd conirt next, 
taking a total valoe of 1 318 034 yen la 1017 Tbe 
value of exports to British India and tbe Straits 
SetUements is 034,071 yro and to Australia SOS 328 
yen 

It IS remoikable how the tastes of conntries differ 
as to the kinds ol toys preferred Tbe Europeans 
like best to import tueb toys as bamboo Bates, dolls 
eartbenwarvs fans, woodmen toy*, cotton birds end 
animals while the Americans like Christmas tnvs, 
socb as birds, baskets, celluloid and paper, toy chairs, 
furoiiure suites wooden dolls and so on Australia 
I kes Bates, leaf work glass toys, rubber dolle, toy 
mirrors. iudsicbI lostrumenti. Dntch India imports 
v'lhWV-euwhcoyvtfa' mvAft’jVin'iJrnaroeniJr, paper astf 
ctlluloKl goods India desires clay dolls animal toys, 
andSontb America wants toy umbrellas, lanterns 
bamboo models and dolls , white China prt'eri tor 
insects, rubber dolls, warships and elrctric care. ^ 
—/•pao ilasailae 




A Baluchi Chief 

preat countries Afghanistan Persia and 
the Indian Umpire It claims high rank 
Qtnoug the frontier pronoees of India , for 
G20 miles It marches with Persia for 723 
s ^\lth Afghanistan and for 88 miles 
itb another independent territory, and 
arc 471 miles of coast line along the 
Sea it IS a country pf contrasts 
I contradictions The traieiyr who has 
the plains oflndia and enterA^heVj^s 
Daluchistnn finds himself anTcn;;^iLi^ 
which arc essentially ua Indrk 
" general outlook rescnihles f^t of thi 
■’man pi itcau and t'lken ns a Aholf^^it 
unaltractne thotrgh its ^ tics 
not without a ccrtailk cham^ Kl 


UcghtefC 3 ID 

barren sunburnt mountains rent by huge 
chasms and gorges alternate with arid 
deserts and stony phins the prevathog 
colour of which is a monotonous drab 
Dat this is redeemed in places by fine level 
valleys of considerable size m which im 
gation enables much cultivation to be car 
ned on and rich crops of all kinds and 
various fruits are raised Within the 
mountains he narrow glens whose rippling 
water-courses are fringed in early summer 
by the brilliant green of carefully terraced 
fields Itow 8 of willows with interlacing 
festoons of vines border the clear water 
while groups of ruddy children and comely 
Italian faced w omiln in indigo blue or scar* 
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ceded districts ^rere made, in 1887, into 
fintish Baluchistan, and the desigoation 
oftheAffent to the Governor GeoeraJ for 
these distncts was changed into that of 
Chief Commissioner. 

iRFA, AND POPOLATION 
The total area of the Proeioce ts 1,34 
G38 miles and tlie total population is 
8,34,707 or about Gjwrsons to the square 
ttiife This populati^has, in the Census 
returns been divided into three croups — 
Indigenous 7,52,394 

' Semi Indigenous 2,54111 

Aliens 56 898 

The aliens jncJiide 4,210 Europeans 123 
Anglo Indians -.Trans Indus people 7.140, 
and residents ofCis Indus districts 45,425 
The nnnciml indigenous races are — 
Pathan 1,88 093 

Baloch 1C9190 

Bralnn 1, 07,787 

Lasi 27i779 

Jatt 78 400 

Sayyid 

Other Musalmans 
Hindus and Sikhs 

S kl s number 

Brief remarks about the prir 
ligenous races might be mtel^fing 
The original home of the 
eved to be Takht^-Sukmi^ ^^nJing 
V the Afghan genealogies If^is^^bdur 


Rashid 37th in descent from Malik Talut 
(kiDgSaul) bad three sons Ghurgbusht, 
Sarabao nod B-iitan Among the descea 
dan's ofGhurghust we have la Baluchis 
t^a the Mandokbel Dabi, Kekar, and 
Pam The Saraban division is represent 
ed by the Tarin, Sheraoi, Miam and 
Barrel), nnd the descendants of Baitan can 
be identihed id the Baitanis living across 
the Gonial pass The most numerous nnd 
important indigenous Pathan tribeS are 
Kakar 1,05,073 Pam 28 675 Tarm 
37 411 (including 20 272 Achaksai) and 
Sbiram 8 522 The Kakars are to be 
found in largest numbers in the Zhob, 

? netta Pisbin, and Loralai Districts 
he Tarms have tn o main branches, the 
Spm Tarm and the Tor Tarin of whom 
the former live m the Lorntni and the 
latter in the Quetta Pishin and Sibi Dis 
tricts The Pams are to be found lu Zbob 
and Sibi, nnd the fiargha division of the 
Shirams la Zhob 

TheBalocb tradition indicates Aleppo 
as the country of their origin, and Mr M 
h Dames who has made a speefal study 
of the Baloch, comes to the conclusion 
that they are Iranians Early m the 
7th century th^ seem to have taken 
up a position in close proximity to 
Mekran and to this day many of their 
tnbnl names (such ns Mapassi, Dombki, 
Dagti} bear the impress of the localities 
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wbiclitliej occupied m Ptrsnn Baluchis, 
tan Hence they made their way east 
ward until in the 15th century we Bod 
them settled la Kachhi They are now 
found m Mekran Chagm Man Bugti 
Country \asirabad and Kacbht The 
important tribes of the Baloch are — 

Kind 31 JG7 

Man 2 » 233 

Bigti 19 370 

Magassi 17 777 

Dombki 5 713 

TcK.which may be added the Khetran 
(11 153) whose nucleus is said to be Tarm 
Pathan who have a considerable mixture 
of Jatts among them but who have 

graduaUj attained the status of Baloch 
whom they resemble in dress ind whose 
customs they follow 

The origin of the Bcahuis seems tin 
traceable Mr Bray hasdivi led the Rrahuis 


into — 

Brahui nucleus 15 047 

Sara%aos 5s>,370 

Jhallawnn 94 ”0S 

Alisccllaneous 2 G02 


nnl from the ^anous traditions current 
among the tribes 1 c concludes that the 
Frahuis of modern times regard the 
following an 1 the following only among 
the many tribc« as b-longingto theBrabui 
stock, first the rnltng family the Abmadzat 
(23) and its collaterals the Iltarai (lob) 
then the Mirwan (2 G54) and the Kambar 
ant3 09o) (both clo«ely connected with 
the rnling house though the Kambarari no 
longer bask in reflected glory) together 
with the Gurgnan \2 001) the Sumalan 
(3 739) the Kalandarani (2 012) and the 
Rodmi fl 323) The rest of the tribes as 
now constituted are of n beterogenous 
chameter and have a mixture of Baloch 
Persian Pathan Jatt and others 

The Sayyi Is though comparatively not 
so strong numerically (21 29G) ns other 
indigenous races are of considerable 
importance as they are held in much 
reverence bv the tribesmen The most 
important among them are the Bokhan 
(«!72G) Husiani (I 2S7) Chisti ('’9G) and 
Gilani (400) They arc scatters tn all 
parts of the Agency but arc foand mostly 
inQuctta Pishin{9 7lG) Loralai (4 CS7) 
Sibi (1 719) and Kalat (3 HO) 

Tbidvi, 

lathao Baloch nnl Brnhu are all 
organi«vl Into tribes each having a 


multitude of sublivisions clans sections 
and sub sections whil'* in southwestern 
Baluchistan no tribal system exists There 
IS a distinction however between the 
constitution of the Pathan and that of 
the Brahui and Baloch Among the former 
the feeling of kinship is a bond of union 
far stronger than among the latter with 
whom common blood feud forms the 
connecting link Theoretically a I athan 
tribe is constituted from a number of 
kindred groups of agnates in a fcw ca«es 
only are small attached groups (Ilas/ior 
himsa\dh) vvh ch are not descended from 
the common ancestor On the other hand 
the Brahui or Baloch tribe is a political 
entity composed of units of separate 
origin clustering round a head group 
known as the Sardar khel or the Chiefs 
family \mong the Pathans the Icaler 
docs not necessarily hold by 1 eredity for 
the indivjdmJ has great scope of asserting 
hmisclf once however he lias gamed a 
position it IS not dilTcuIt for him to 
maintain It irovidtillie receives external 
support While among the Biloch and 
Brahui the off cc of the chief descends from 
father to son and each clan section and 
even sub section has a headman or ii adera 
as be IS called ^ 

CaARACTEIUSTlCS 

The Pathans are tall robust active and 
well formed Their strongly mark^ 
features and heavj eyebrows give their 
faces a somewhat savage expression The 
complexion xs ruddy the beard is usually 
worn short as also is the hair Tlieir 
general bearing is resolute almost proud 
Courage 13 vv ith them the first of virtues 
}iat tb^y are cru^ coarse aod 
They generally do not appreciate km Iness 
and cons der It often a sign of weal nes« 
but they read ly yield to pressure 
^ engcance w ith them is a passion Thcir 
cupiditj and avarice arc extreme 

The Baloch presents^ strong contrast 
to bis Pathan neighbour His build is 
shorter and he is more spare and wiry 
lie has a bold b anng frank manners 
and IS fairly truthful In the good old 
tim«V wh e giving the hal or news a 
P**! ^ vould tell you even if he had 

I mitted a murder, and if you made him 
'^wcar bv nhe beard of the Sardar yon 
coUkl g'^e anything out ofhin He j 
onclu'ngii s the lushest virtue aurf 
hnsr^nlitr as a *acred dutv Hfc 
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expert ncler liis face long nml or^il 
and the nose acquilme I he hair is worn 
Jong, usu illy m oily curls nml cleaDlmcss 
18 considered a mark of efietninacy A 
Baloch usually carries a sword, knife and 
shield He rides to the combat but fights 
on foot Unlike the Pathan, he is seldom 
a religious bigot The Brahui is of middle 
size, square build and sinewy, with a 
sharp face, high cheek hones and long 
narrow eyes His nose is thin and pointed 
His manner is frank and open Though 
active, hardy and roving, he is incompar 
able with the Baloch as a warrior, but he 
makes a good scout With few exceptions 
the Brahui is mean, parsimonious and 
avaricious and he is exceedingly idle He is 
predatory, but not a pilferer, vindictive 
but not treacherous, and generally free 
from religious bigotry His extreme ignor 
anceis proverbial m the country side If 
you have never seen ignorant hobgoblins 
and mountain imps come and look at the 
Brahui 


Language 


The indigenous languages prevailing m 
Baluchistan are Pashto Brahui and 
Balocht (eastern and western) Jatki or 
oiraiki, Jntki Sindi and Lasi — 

Pashto is spoken by 227 653 

Balocbi 2 32 987 

Tatki, Siraikiand Ltsi 65 545 

Jadgali 51,875 

Brahui 1,45,299 


Of these Pashto and Balochi are classed 
ns Iranin , Jatki, etc , as Indian while the 
thorough enquiry made by Mr Bray seems 
to have established that Brahui is Dravi 
dian akin to Tamil and Teliigu spoken in 
the greater part of southern India 


Occupation 

The occipation of the major portion of 
the indigenous tribes is agneiilturc romhm 
ed m some cases with flock owning Most 
of the Pathan tnbe^ and Jatts arc engaged 
m agriculture while the Brahuis of Jballa 
wan, the Baloch of the Man Bugti country 
and those of Chagai and Kharan largely 
depend for their subsistence on tnc preface 
of their sheep and goats CanieNbrei&jng 
and transport still help some of the tncU, 
especially the Langav among tke Bra^i 
and the Jat, to earn their InwhhoeC' 
There are no arts and jnaaufacture\\v6rth 
the name, though m so^ie paj^ts %^&nen 


naiatlns carpets kburjtn^ and Ktzbdi 
blankets and various articles of dwarf 
plam leaves are made by the women for 
domestic use, and not for export Some 
fine needle work is done by toe women of 
Nicbara Barkhan carpets were well 
known at obe time, but owing to the use 
of the Aniline dyes their quality has 
deteriorated and there is not much demand 
for them now 


Relioiov 

The majority of the tribesmen are 
Musaimans of the Sunni sect, with the 
exception of some of the Dombki Baloch 
who own to belong to the much detested 
Shiah sect, and there are 14 7G5 Zikns, 
who are found chiefly m Makrau, in south 
western Jhallawan and the Las Bela State 
But the living beliefs of the tribesmen 
display a marked ignorance of even the 
fundamental doctrines of Islam As 
regards outward observaoc“s the Pathan 
stands DO doubt on a fairly high level, 
tor all his Ignorance of the inner meaning 
of bis faith and his weakness for ancestor 
worship be is usually as punctilious over 
his roza and ntmaz (fasts and prayers) 
(if not over pilgi image and almsgiving) 
as hts more enlightened coreligionists, 
what be lacks in doctrine he is quite 
capable of making up in fanatical zeal 
And most of the socalled Gbazi attacks 
were in early days committed by 
Pathaos Thanks to the salutary punish 
ment of whipping which was provided 
for in the Murderous Outrages Regu 
lattonof 1901, we seldom hear of Such 
dastardly attacks now In most of 
the Pathan villages and settlements 
there is a masjid and a malli in charge of 
It These mullas come from no particular 
caste or class, the office being open e\en 
to the lowest ofthe low, who can quali'y 
for it The Baloch lags far behind 
Though there arc signs of religious revival, 
ancient custom still holds sway in the 
vital affairs of his life , to him religious 
precepts are Jittle more than counsels of 
fwrfcction , religious practices little more 
than the outward andawe inspiring marks 
ofexccptioml respectability And among 
the Bcihuis a truly devout Musalraan 
learned m doctrine and strict m practice, 
IS rarer still , with the \ulgar mass Islam 
is merely an external badge that goes 
awkwardly with the quaint bundle of 
supcrahtions which have them in thrall 
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The Ignorance of the masses might be 
judged from the answers given in some of 
the cases to the Census enumerators 
10 1911 ‘Put me down the same religion 
as the Chief was perhaps the commonest 
answer of the lot , its absurdity becomes 
apparent when it takes the form, ‘ 1 used 
to follow the Mengal Chief, but I have 
shifted quarters and adopted the religion 
of the Bangnlzai ‘I am a Kakar by 
birth so I am Kakar by religion , ' and 
so on In the course of ray extensive 
tours in various parts of the Agency, 
I have often tested the knowledge of the 
tribesmen, by just asking a question Are 
you a Musalman or a Kakar , or a Musal 
roan or a Brahui , and the answer imme 
diately given m most cases \\ as ‘I am 
a Kakar or a Brahui which show ed that 
the people knew more of their tribe than 
their religion One of the religious ordi 
nances which is universally respected and 
observed is that of circumasion, which 
among some tribes (Gbarshm Sayjid, 
Kbetran and Jat) is looked upon as esseo 
tial for females as for males 

The everyday religion of the masses 
consists of ancestor worship, and worship 
of shrines dedicated to saints and others, 
and vanons superstitions So well are 
Bmbuis provided with saints and shnnes 
that every household m ^the land has 
its patron saint who watches over its 
destinies, and its own peculiar shnae to 
whi^ it resorts to pay bis homage or to 
^up^icate him for some boon The 
childless women go to these shnnes 
to be blessed with children, the oSering 
to be made is generally a toy cradle , 
the sick visit and make sacridees to be 
cured, and m all ca«es of danger and 
deShatty pefrirorr rff to Ja? ratnfe to f6«rse 
shrines ItwasouJi the other daj when 
I was tra\elling from Baladhaka to 
Barkhau (in ijarv of the Man country) 
where I was suown a big boulder on the 
wayside This is known as sih taLi 
swg, the stone w bich has the miraculous 
property of cnnng intermittent fever The 
patient is taken to this stone, he bakes a 
cake and offers it to this miraculous stooe, 
rolls under it, takes some dust and 
swallows It , which cures him There are 
some sbnacs wnth quaint chartctenslie« 
Such arc the shnne of Pir Challan Shah, 
half a mile from Kalat, m the neighbour- 
hood of w Inch no hemp or tobacco may 
bt grown , the shnije of liibi Nek Nam at 


Ziarat hard by, a shnne of such sanctity 
that no One may sleep on a charpay m the 
village, though it lies a mile or so away, 
the shnne of Mai Gondram in Las Bela, 
where no one may stay more than two 
nights or he will be o\erw helmed with a 
shower of stones from beavea \ou will 
perhaps be surprised to hear that in the 
Kirtba hills m the Jhallawan country 
there IS a shnne dedicated to a dog, to 
which the Brahuis resort, saenfice sheep, 
and distribute the flesh m aims in the 
certain belief that whatsoever they seek, 
that they will surely find There is 
another such shrme in the Kakar country 
close to the shrine of Hu«ain Nika This 
IS dedicated to a faithful dog of the saint 
The story goes that when any visitors 
came to the saint the dog would bark 
for every visitor a bark On a certain day 
three visitors came, and the dog gave 
three barks, but the saint saw that there 
were four men and be was so incensed 
that be slew the dog But be soon found 
that out of the four, three were faithful 
Musalmaos, while the fourth was au un 
believing Hindu The saint was full of 
remorse, he gave the dog a decent bunal 
and ordered that be himself should be laid 
to rest close to the crave of his dog, and 
that whosoever should come to worship 
at his shnne, should first worship at the 
shnne of his dog And so it is up to this 
day 

In the Fatban country the most famous 
shnnes are tbo'e of Sanzar Nika, the 
progenitor of the Sanzar Khel Kakars, 
near Laknband Pir Bukhan m Quetta, 
and Nana Sahib at Cbotiali the last 
named being occasionally visited by 
people from across the border The patron 
svrrat the Struts ts fVr SaArr w’Aosu 
shnuc lies on n hill close to Siog Sila, 
and that of the Mans is the Bahawalan, 
the progenitor o*" the Chief s family Sheikh 
Ghukim Haidar s shnne at Kahan so 
nios the tradition, has made Kahan and 
its neighbourhood immune from cholen, 
and kburda or dust from the shnne is 
taken as a charm agaiost cholera, when a 
faithful Man goes on a visit to the plains 
So <5aTe he finds himself in the hills and 
sc t** ch he dreads the plains that before 
t-* -iging from tis hills he throws some 
s*ones an'^ addresses a solemn warning 
to tv pKins notto nflect his health And 
we If IV- in the country Mn/ n Shcilhs, 
who ^»re belfcTcd possess the power < 
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drive ofrtoeii»t<' nnd uIjo cure 

Hnniie liiU)« litid Ifluul is wlio ctirc diwnw* 
of entile nnd sliecp tlic /i/A’/inn/n* \%lio 
IKrforin inociil ition iiRninst uniall jiox 
find otbcf pperjnli*t)i to whom fixed 
conlribtilioin m cnsli or kind nre paid 
pcriodieTlI) by <.\ef\ fimdf Some 
uhrines «rc mpccmlly useful to flock 
owners ns the dust taken from them and 
sprinkled over a sheep or coat will cure 
nur disease Such is the shnut of 
a S irnnczai saint in Manra near /i irat 
7ii niN 

Nou a few \\ ords about the /tkris The 
/ikn fnith 19 II cunous jumble of Islim 
In form it is tbcnccation of Moh mim id in 
iMU Tiers is no Gid but Goi! und tic 
Mnhdi 18 bis ! rophet is the cardinal 
article of the faith They accept the 
Kunin but pi ice their ow u mtcrpretntions 
on It They co for y ilfinmafcc to 
Koh 1 Murad in Kcch (a few tmles from 
Turiiat) instead if Mcce i and instead of 
/akiit Of olms at one fortieth they prench 
the bestowal of one tenth of their worldly 
rockIs They perform their prajers three 
times a day and they hold Z/krnnas at act 
times when praises of the Mabdi the 
founder of trie faith arc chanted At 
these mectincs at first all is reverential 
quiet ond oraerliness but the services 
soon dcRenerate into fanatical ecstasy 
and end in an uproar The harrowinc 
tales of promiscuity at the end of the 
•emicc and of tl c deflowering of the brides 
))y the priests seem to be labnc'itions of 
bigoted orthodoxy Among other customs 
peculiar to this sect it may be mentioned 
that if the bridegroom be at a distance 
the miiVi breathes the mkab (the mamnge 
services) m a sheep skin which is inflate!^ 
jn the presence of the brilc and the skin 
IS sent to the bridegroom aud opened by 
him This IS considered a sufficiently 
binding ceremony 

Such Ignorance and such superstitions 
are pardonable wicn it is borne in mind 
that in every 10 000 indigenous Musaltnans 
there nre but 47 who in the census of 
1911 were cUased as literate — that is 
those who could read a letter in some 
language and write n reply Jliero^arc 
verj few who can be called edueiKcd 
And It 13 not tl e masses alone that^f 
lUiterate but there arc only ’Hfew evgn 
■ among the mtill'is who can be cabeil 
educated though in the Patljan OQJntiy 


they Invc enough influence to create 
mischief \9 ninj lie expected, the highest 
p^rccnlagL 17 per 1 000) of literates 
occurs among Styyids while the lowest 
(1 per 1 000) li among the nrahtus ind 4- 
ntrlOOO unioig the UaJocIi But much 
lias been done during the past fi-w years 
in the way of public instruction in the 
Ilrtltsli Administered arns touch more 
still remains to be done At the clo«c of 
the year 101617 there verc in the 
Ifoiince 115 schools of all classca with 
4015 scholars inehiding 41 Mnktabs witb 
Id pupils 

1 CONOMte LosniTios-* AM> SjCJAI Lii I 
The majority of the jicoplc ire j oor 
and their food and dress arc cheap and 
simple In many parts of the country 
the nomads cicn now arc content all the 
year round with a hoin (a woollen 
coat) n pair of cotton paijamas tind 
ac"p and til ir food cons sts of erushe'1 
fusr ot nnkat hodtil m water or m butter 
milk The women hale a long shift which 
IS patched up ns itgcts w orn amlatnkrai 
or Iliad cloth and 1 have been shown some 
ol these shifts which liaieliecn worn con 
tinualJy for a penod of ten years and eien 
thco they are not thrown away When 
they become too old and unfit to 1« worn 
tic Pieces are hung on to sticks stuck in 
fielos to scare *way birds Manvotthem 
hare no huts they do not know the use of 
bedsteads and do not need lamps of any 
sort All that they need is a wocilen 
tnnnglc over which is thrown a blanket 
or a iiarcb (mat) to serve as a shelter a 
hand rail! to grind corn lor daily use a few 
sheep and goat skies to keep drinking 
water milk and g/ii a baking pan and a 
fewwoodemnd earthen pots The whole 
of the household furniture can be taken on 
a donkey when the family wants to move 
the bulk of the goods is earned by the 
woin^n on the r backs 'Bat among the 
settled and the semi «cttled inhabitants 
raore especially m the area under the direct 
ndmmistration of the British Government 
there has been a marked improvement in 
the food and dress of tl e people 

A® to domestic life the burden of the 
work rathe liou«ehoId of the middle and 
lower classes falls on the womm A good 
hoH'cwife must sweep the house grind 
dalycom fetch water and fuel no matter 
whit the distance be wash and sew 
clothes cool the food spin the w ool , 
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and in c'l'e of agnciiltunsts assist in reap 
mg crops, carrying gram and bhusa, etc 
There are no washermen not barbers in 
the greater part of the country The 
children are shaved by the male members 
of the family, who also share each other 
The woman must always bf under protec 
tion, — in her childhood under her father 
or other male relatue, when married, 
under that of her husband , and when a 
widow, under her son's Among most of 
the tribes, more especially the Pathan®, 
the woman is a chattel , she is given 
away in marriage, always for a considera- 
tion, or in exchange tar another girl, 
without her consent , unmarried girls and 
sometimes unborn girls, are gi\en away 
in payment of compensation for murder 
and other serious injuries, and among 
Baloch and Drahui and some of the 
Patlian tnbes the usual penalty lor in 
fidelity on the part of a woman is death , 
her seducer is also killed, but if he manages 
to escape he may be able to compromise 
the ofience by giving a sirl in marriage to 
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the aggrieved husband or guardian , but 
the woman must always be killed If she 
escapes, the onlv course left for her is either 
to hang herself or leave the country 
Among some of the Baloch tribes the 
woman IS given in marriage on condition 
that when sb** becomes a widow she 
would return to her parents who could 
again dispose of her just as they plea'c 
Among most of the tribe®, a woman, 
though allowed a share by shnrjat, does 
not inherit, and all that she can claim 
from the property of her father, or, if 
married from that of her husband, is what 
IS called nas and posh that is food and 
raiment Tins must cease when she 
marn<“s again, and among the Pathans 
the price to be paid for her on her second 
marriage must be paid to her son or other 
guardian, unless the husband selected is a 
brother of the deceased husband, who, by 
the tribal custom, has the first claim to 
her hand , in such marriages there is no 
question of heart 

A Panjabi 


IHE FUTURi: or THE PACIFIC 

An address to Australian Christian Students 


I r -blie Church is, m deed and troth, ns 
Clinstinns believe, the mystical Body 
^ of the Christ — tint Boily, whereby 
the fullness of His Humanity is to be 
made manifest through the ages, then, 
to Hun, the future of the child races, 
which have for centuncs inhabited the 
T'acihc Is’ianSs, must ‘be a matter ol most 
tender and intimate concern And this 
love of Christ, onr Lord and Master, for 
these peoples cannot but appeal, with 
moving power, to all those who are called 
by His Name For such races are like the 
children, whom Chnst took in His arms 
and blessed In their very simplicity, they 
ntc akin to tho'^c simple village folk, whom 
Chnst welcomed with approval— while His 
message was rejected by the worldly wise 
and prudent 

In this «:anie relation the siyings of 
Je<us about ofienccs done to His little 
ones have a special warning for os, 
ard tlu. promise corceming the cup of 


water given m His name to the youngest 
of His disaples has a peenhar force Such 
acts, He tells us, are done unto Himself 
And in that last great day of ens when 
Christ’s 'final verdict on mankind shall be 
pronounced, those nations will a«surcdlj 
not escape His condemnation who have 
olienhed these weaker members of His 
Body The Son of Wan shall declare in 
that day, "Depart from We for I was 
an hungered and athirst, I was a stranger 
and naked, I w ks sick and in prison , mas 
much as ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these, Wy brethren, ye did it not to 
Me ’’ 

Thoughts and memories of Christ’s 
words-in thcGo<!pel3 have haunted me, day 
and iiighjr, while I have been living among 
the islanders of the Pacific, joining with 
them m their <=imple faith and 
sharing with them in the one I ’ 
theb^Kad The task jii which 
imgcd^ vvas an enquiry in‘~ * * 
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of InJi-iu 1 identured Ixboiir m Pji The 
tiionl cmIs connected with the migration 
of this labour had moNed \cr3 deeply 
indeed the public conscience in India itself 
and I was asked to go out a second time 
111 order to sec w hat could be d one to rerne 
dy these While the enquiry was proceed 
ing 1 found out more clearly everyday, 
how closely this comparatively recent 
Indian irainigntion had aflected these 
child races and how the reaction of the 
life of the coolie lines in Fiji had pro 
duced already among them the gravest 
results The presence of the Indian popu 
lation was altering the whole problem ol 
the prescriation of the indigenous races ol 
the Pacific and was increasing a hundred 
fold the moral difRciilt cs whicli the Church 
w ns called upon to face m her w ork of ten 
der shepherding among them 

I found out also more clearly than 
before tliat the method bj which the 
Indian labourers had been imported had 
iniohed a callousness with regard to the 
decencies of life on the part of the emploa 
ers ft neglect of moral considerations and 
a disregard nt what is due to womanhood 
and childhood whuh had ended m moral 
disaster 

Something had happened in 1 iji akm 
to that which took place in Luglaod 
under the conditions of the old factory 
sjstcm In both eases the call had fallen 
mainly upon tin. women and the children 
In both cases Christs words about the 
offence done to His little ones made the c n 
of careksa heedless men startling in its 
tragic consequences— the crucifjiog of the 
bon of Mao afresh and putting- Him to 
ojKii shame And under Ine indenture sys 
tem there Ind been things done which lia\c 
been still more decplj degrading than eteii 
under the factory system Legislation has 
been pass>cd bv responsible Ooiemuicnts 
which led inevitably to immoral results 
"iuc cnaiJtracrft tftTne'C»ovcmmeift t/i'iobia 
first that Ji women and then later that 
40 women should go out to live in the 
crowded coolie lines in Fiji with every 
hundred men was such a Government 
regulation The Despatch of the Govern 
mentol India October 24th 1915 recog 
m«cd this and declared that there was 

the gravest reason to fear that the jicr 
sons of Indian women are placed at the 
disposal of their lellow Indians and even of 
tie subordnitc manag ng «tnff l,veo 
after this memorable* declaration • the 


recruiting of women in Northern India 
went on until Marclq 1917, when at last 
strong public opinion intencned and the 
women of India approached the \iceroy in 
a deputation and he was empowered to 
put a stop to the evil 

With all these differences of circum 
stance the underlying analogy between 
the two svstems holds The poor factory 
girl in London sinkiug lower and lower 
under ovcrwlielramg temptation and at 
last openly llaimhng her sin in finery m 
the Mile hud Road lias gone through 
the same hell as the Indian village girl 
who has sunk at last beneath the weight 
of temptation m the coolie lines ofFip 
and now stares at the passerby with 
sullen face her whole person bedizened 
with ornaments which haic been gained 
by hiring out her body ns a harlot to the 
wifeless men 

The actual conditions of vice can hardly 
be drawn too darkly An epidemic of 
moral disease has been introduced into the 
very heart ofllicPaofic more deadly than 
any chokro or bubonic phguc— a fell 
disease which takes its toll of death 
through cruel murders of women in 
paroxysms of sexual passion through tnu 
tilitioos through suicides Today the 
little children who have been born and 
bred and reared m the midst of this atmos 
pherc of iicc m the coolie 'lines are in 
Jecting with the same virus the young 
1 yan children The tilings that arc b^ing 
Icamtorc unspeakable Iwntcofwhntl 
have seen with my own eyes 

burcly Clinst whotooktliclitUecliildixu 
IQ Ills arms and lai 1 llis hands on them 
and blessed them does not wish that these 
habitations ol c\ d should go on for a day 
longer llis words have not lost their 
meaning— Whoso cnusclh one of these 
little ones to slutiibk ‘Suffer the little 
children to tome unto Me and forbid them 
utk,* Tuasmudu as y e bih fino'i'ioont o'! 
the least of these My brethren yc did it 
not to Me To the young I ipan Clinstinn 
Church just emerging from the darkness of 
the past what ft tragedy 1 After its early 
days of purification by martyrdom sacn 
ficc and devotion thus to lie suddenly 
confronted with the danger of sinking 
back into tl c mire 

The words of Clnst concerning the 
choking effect of wealth and the deceit 
fulness of ruhes s mii 1 upon our cars w ith 
the gravest warning when brought into 
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such a context as this for it has been greed 
of gain, careless ot moral cost, \%bu.hhas 
brought this danger so perilously near In 
the past, I had sometimes read the words 
of Christ with wonder at their heightened 
language— the camel and the needle’s ^e, 
the millstone hanged about the neck, and 
the thirst agony of the rich man in his 
place of torment after death but I do not 
wonder now For what torment could 
be worse than aealth obtained by the 
fouling of innocent children’s lives ’ And 
if ever a comfortable, uealthy Church 
needed the word of Him whose ejes are 
as a flame of fire, • “Kepent ’ ’ may 

there not be something to repent of here 
m Christian Australia, where the wealth 
lest company m the land is now grown 
rich and prosperous out of this very 
indentured labour, with all its ter/ible 
fruits of sexual murder, suicide, crime, 
and the ruvn of child life ’ 

The Indian Goiernment has taken ac 
tion at last, and acknowledged publiclj 
the inherent moral evil of the old system 
'Indian indentured labour will no more 
recrdited But the mischief in Fiji has al 
ready been done, and it would appear at 
first sight, as if nothing could undo the 
wrong Palliatwea there are no doubt, 
which the Indian nnd Fijian Gorernments 
will gradually bnng into operation especi 
ally when the war is over, and ships can 
run direct once more between India and 
Fiji But the tide of enl is sweeping for 
waru , the actions of Governments are 
certain to be tardy , and their remedies 
will be more or less external after all 
They can hardly touch the heart 

What IS neraed, is to begin once more 
the path of penitence from the beginoiog— 
<^-2,72. I-JZA •f/if.’LK Vl’f. tAlCtwi 

I What IS req^nired is to create a cleaner at 
mosphere within the Church itself with 
regard to the responsibilitr of the wealth , 
to carry out the truth to its ultimate con 
elusion that “where one memb'r suffers, 
all the members <5afrer with it” , to rise to 
the height of the passioiSate utterance of 
thcnpostle — “Who is weak, and I am not 
weak ? Who is made to stumble, and I 
burn not ? ’ 

Until we really feel m ourselves the 
wound dealt to the whole Bodj when 
Christ’s little ones arc made to stumble , 
until we Tcallv and truly snfier, when 
Chnst «!aflers m the wrongs inflicted on 
the weak and helpless, until we know 


something at least of Christ’s ow n sensi 
tiveness to moral pain, we shall but deal 
superficially with this hydra headed 
menace of commercial greed, whether mam 
tested in the grasping employer or in the 
grasping labourer, who w ould each alike 
lo turn grow nch at the expense of their 
fellow men One bad system of selfishness 
will merely replace another The house, 
“mpty, swept and garnished, will be taken 
possession of by some other evil spirits 
more w icked than those that went before 

But if, on the other hand, we can 
realise, even in some feeble measure, the 
suffering of Christ our Lord m His Body, 
and can widen our range of thought and 
vision to the members of that Body w hose 
race IS different from our own then an 
outpouring of generous love and^ity will 
surely flow forth to all those who like 
these Indians m Fiji have been exploited 
for monetary purposes bv the nch and 
powerful 

These Indian peasants have come close 
to Australian shores They have come out 
as strangers to a strange land They have 
fallen— partly through their ow n fault but 
mainly throngh the neglect of others 
They have taken up evil habits of life 
which were practically unknown to them 
m India itself ^Now, in their weakness, 
Cbnst, the Lord and the Master, has 
placed them before us, saying, “I was a 
stranger and ye took me not in, naked and 
ye clothed Me not , sick, and in pnson, nnd 
ye visited Me not ’ Left by the wayside 
of life, lying there bruised and wounded 
and hall dead, they need now the tender 
compassion ol the good Samantan, not 
the aggressive zeal that compasses sea and 
land to make one proselyte 

thaw w’lxW wwl 

they will welcome with gratitude the hand 
that comes to heal their w ound , hut they 
will not welcome the Church which seeks 
to take advantage of -their weakness bv 
proselytising methods— I know how bitter 
ly the thinking portion of them feel about 
missionary w ork of this latter type From 
first to last, if they are to rise again, to 
a blessing, not a curse to the Pacific, there 
must he in every act of those who go to 
help them the tenderness and the gentle 
ness of the Christ— that Chnst, who said, 

• Lcam of Me, for I am meek nnd lowly of 
heart’, that Cbnst, who was so poor 
that He bad not whctc to lay Hish*ad 
that Gbnst, who dould not break 
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bruised reed or quench the smoLmgflas , 
that Christ, who came and h\ed among 
iis, m His poverty, as one that serveth, 
having compassion on the multitude, biSS 


ingnp the brokenhearted, and relcnsm* 
from captivity those that were bound 

C F. Andrews 


DEATHLUSS JOY 

(A. Meditation n\ MaitARsai Dbdendravatii Tagore) 


4('\ , ¥ E who manifests Himself id all 
forms of deathless ] oy ” 

In the heaven above and on the 
earth beneath, in the sky and lower air 
at sunrise and sunset those w ho are true 
of heart, sincere in mind, and serene in 
spirit, see God eierywhere rciealcd ns 
Supreme Blessedness and Joy 

When, with the break of day, conscious 
ness returns to man nnd beast, and all 
formless things of the dark take shape 
again in the light, then God s worshippers 
find the Desire of their hearts in the com 
ing of the dawn and the glory of the suo 
He who IS the innermost Spirit, dwell 
ing iQ the sun itself and* m all createil 
things and in our human lives naveils His 
hidden glory 

Even as the world is unveiled before our 
eyes when the darkness of night is past, 
so God reveals Himself to man la the com 
ing of the dawn 
Ah the wonder I 

In the first beams of the newly risen 
sun we see the Light ofliglits 

In the fresh beauty of the early dawn 
wc see the Beautiful 

We open our eyes and meet His gaze 
resting upon us e>cr\ where present are 
IljiGandneiULatul Ills GIdtj^ 

When we long for Him with eager 
longing nnd pray to Him with simple 
trust, when our soul's thirst can only be 
filled with His fulness, then on every side, 
whether near or far, within or without. 
His presence is made manifest . 

But if our wills and Our hearts are 
dulled and blunted with impunfy, if we 
do not keep open the door ofoursouls 
temple, then whether we go to the forest 
or remain lo the crowded city, whether 
we visit pilgnm shnu^ or sacred place, 
wc shall not be able to see God * 


I ask from the sun “Where is He 
and the sun answers “He is here 

I ask the loneh trees of the forest 
"Where is He’’ and the forest answers 
"He is here „ 

The scripture is made plain which says, 
— "He IS below , He is nbove He is bo 
bind , He is before He is in the ^outh 
He IS m the North ’ 

In the earth nnd sky alike His Glory is 
ever shining The immortal e\er Ihows 
Ills presence m forms of deathless joy 
Only when we shut the door of the inner 
chamber of our hearts the Ligljt of lights 
IS uoperceived 

Wlieu the shades of eveningluU the earth 
to rest and the moon nses in the heavens 
pounog Its tender beams abroad, when 
the silent majesty of the stars keeps watch 
o\er a sleeping world, then we understand 
tbcscnpture 

"He whose dwelling is in the moon 
and stars, and yet remains apart He 
whom the moon nnd stars cannot compre- 
hend He whose bodj is the moou nnd 
stars, but who yet controls them from 
within *' 

For it IS He and none eUewlioisrc 
Tcaled in the silent beauty of the night 
But -tre the dawn and the eventide and 
the deep night His only deathless rc^ ela ■ 
tion ’ 

No, our human hearts are also the very 
scat of His lad welling 

The True, the Beautiful, the Good aie 
made manifest to the glory ofthesunnnd 
the beauty of the moon and stars, but 
much more clearly still are they to be seen 
an the love lighted human face filled with 
goodness, nnd in the pure human spirit 
shming through frank, dear eves 

Goa a true lovers, whose nearts serene 
overflow with the passion oflov? forthe 
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One tt}jo IS dearest —tbej are His reveal 
ers 

In the \ast mouatams in the sea in the 
moon and stars and sun His presence is 
not so fully «ecnas in the faces of the good 

How lovely are the thoughts of holy 
minds how austere the self discipline of 
the righteous how tender and calm are 
the spirits of noble men ' They arc a 
dvvclhng place dear to the immort il 


Nowhere else can He be seen so clearly 
neither in the heavens nor m the earth 
nor in the sea 

He manifests Himself in forms of death 
less joy in the faces of good and holj men 
who are dei oted to His eervice 

Let us lay at His feet the flowers of our 
love offering and rejoice in the fullness of 
this rare gift of life 

{Translated from the Hengal!) 


BENGAL WLAALRS AND THLIR INDUSTRY 


T he geographv of n region must have 
originally determined the work of 
its people and this work in its turn 
modified the place on the one hand and 
the people tiiemsclves on the other 
Changes however brought on lu the na 
turc and extent of an mdustv mustmevi 
tablr exert their corresponding influcoces 
on the folk and their country 

Some of the products of the liandloom 
of Bengal are still among the finest in the 
world and the weavers form the bulk of 
her industrial population Mill products 
have replaced all but those handloom pro. 
ducts for which there is a permanent pre 
fcrcntial demand on account of nrtistic 
nnd,traditionnl requirements The surviv 
mg industry is now seriously threatened 
by the existing war conditions Tic 
present cloth famine in Bengal with its 
resulting suicides unknown m historv 
rcconls the present state of the weaving 
industry and the people in general and the 
capacitv of the we avers in partieular The 
K ibulis who arc iioaa giving out cloths 
in some of the villages in Eastern Bcognl 
on credit at 100 per cent interest depend 
mg on their individual prowess for the 
realisation of the price with interest by 
the end of the year re«ent nrJ that not 
without somejustiGcation any disparage 
mentofthe beneficial service thc> arcren 
denng to the rural population This is 
yet nnother record and ought to engage 
the imraediite ntfention of nil conccnicil 
Such then are existing con litioas 
nnd n detailed «iirvcv of these IS necc^«arj 
lor suggc’itir^ nny effective «chcinc for 
rcl eving the growing dis*ms of the 
wtavers aad their industry and to some 
S 


extent mitigate the present and provide 
against any such future cloth famines In 
mj temporary capacity as a touring repre 
sentativc of the Hcngal Home Industries 
\ssociation I had occasion to realise the 
existing condition of Bengal weavers The 
Sub division of Ghatal Midnapore District 
IS a big handloom weaving centre and 
the existing conditions there obtain m 
genera! throughout Bengal 

Gha-TAI. 

rottj years ngo Ghatal with its unique 
Situation —the navigable river near bv 
and metallwl roads radiating to the 
diflcrcnt pirtsof western Bengal, was a 
great centre of jndustry nnd commerce 
Merchants had I ig depots large grana 
ties and silk factories the products of 
which used to be exported to different 
parts of India and abroad Its famous 
industries of bell metal weaving nnd s Ik 
contributed incrcasmglv to the prosperity 
of tlw people an t developed skill routine 
scientific nnd artistic alike to a high 
dogfxe of perfection 

Every lainilj irrespective of caste grew 
its ov n cotton for the womens spinning 
avl eel which had its c ilturaL efflec in 
developing order and refinement m the 
householl Onccau understand wlijthe 
spinning wheel was lookctl upon ns a 
symbol of the Goddess LaAsfimr— the deity 
of prosperity ned b-aiity— when one sees 
tic 'loBipur women merrdf turning the 
wheel —where the old spirit still 1 ngers 

Rcanng of silk cocoons whcliwas nlso 
nnotl cr happy fam Iv occupation vv ith its 
most exacting denasds of personal cl'anli 
cess was very potent m mamfammg u 
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high standard of cleanliness alike personal 
and CIVIC 

Of its past prosperity an! splendour 
there remains the rums of old lactones 
deserted houses and mounds of forgotten 
cottages The silk industry for which it 
was once famous is almost extinct cxcfpt 
for a few scattered individual small 
concerns whose products are of \ery 
inferior quality The spinning wheel once 
an essential household implement could 
hardly be seen in the district The culti 
vation of cotton has been altogether 
abandoned Malaria is rampant all over 
the distnct The earnings of the workers 
have diminished to an irreducthlemimmum 
— the better skilled s Ik weavers working 
8 hrs a day get 5 as 3 p a day and 
under most favourable weather and other 
conditions can cam only C annas a day 
The earnings of other skilled weaxers vaiy 
from 3 as ap to 4 as Gp nerdayaecord 
ing tp different systems of organisation 
With this income they have to maiotam a 
family supply its food and clothes to say 
nothing of the numerous other necessities 
which a household demands The mteose 
economic stress is devitalising the people 
and increasing their indebtedness to the 
Mabsjans This again make them easy 
victims to malaria l\e can get an idea as 
to the extent of depopulation from the 
Municipal report of Clianclrakona 

Population in the year 1872' 21311 

1911 8121 


In 39 years depopulation— 13 lOOie 02^ 
To crow nail the exploitations of the 
Mahnjans arc going on mercilessly and 
with increasing intensity They arc 
completely imperxious to higher humane 
considerations and unable to understand 
even what IS to their own permanent to 
terest viz the welfare of the weaxers 
Ml the above circumstances jointly and 
separately have drixen the weavers to 
heipli^ss desperation from which they have 
neither the courage nor the strength to 
emerge and if something for their better 
metit be not done immediately these will 
lead the industry to the only logical con 
elusion of its ultimate rum 
Cacses 

Of thacauscs the first— in order magni 
tude, and permanency— comes mill competi 
tioo whicVnot only nflecled the weaving 
industry seriously hut has completely 


destroyed the spinning industry and with 
It the cultixation of cotton Next comes 
the railway withits establishment Ghatal 
ceased to be a centre of trade and lost its 
prosperity The insufficient provision 
against lack of drainage caused by the 
existing railway embankments contnbuted 
its share m making the place malarious 
\nd further xvlntis not generally recog 
nised the very quick means of transit itself 
has gone against the people In other 
countnes time is money but here m 
Bengal time is plentiful butthe correspond 
ing money IS not forthcoming The rural 
population through lack of duration and 
organisation have not been able to exolve 
sufficient occupation for their leisure 
On the contrary their time saxed has 
meant only an extra item in their 
already insufTcient family budget owing 
to the psychological fact that leisure 
and opportuoities create otherwise 
unnecessary habits The inab bty of the 
people to cope with the disease of silk 
worms with its consequent deterioration 
of silk both ID quantity and quality has 
led to the present condition of the silk 
industry In addition to the numerous 
causes mentioned in Dr Deutley s Report 
on Malaria ID Bengal it is further aggra 
valcd by their old system of house 
planning Ex ery house had its attached 
pond, which used to supply xvater to the 
industrial people and its j leld of fish to 
the family through neglect these «rcry 
ponds have now become the chief breeding 
places of malarial parasites 

Por the immediate causes we have (1) 
the ri • of prices all around and the 
czhorhitQDt rise in the price of raxx 
matcnals in particular brought on by war 
conditions , and (2y the Mnhnjans 

There are txvo classes of m ddleinen in 
Glmtal the Va/ji;ons and the Bepnns 
The Malia;ans have established firms 
which supply raw materials buy the 
finished products give dadans (advance 
money) and arc inhabitants of the locality 
They arc export agents having depots in 
Calcutta and other places i he Bepar& 

are small xxandenng middlemen with 
limited capital and carrying on cash Iran 
sactioas They sell the finished products 
in the hat and sonivjimes to the hie 
Maanjans 

The disappearance of the silk industry 
left the Mabyins only the cotton weaving 
industry to exploit from which to make 
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up their total earnmgs, and thi«i, m the 
ca<!e of cotton weaving, not by improv 
ing the quality and increasing the quantity 
of production, but by the vicious process of 
buying at the cheapest rate and selling at 
the highest This has caused the industry 
to deteriorate and has brought about the 
present alarming condition of the r\ea\ers 
The unusual rise of pace of raw materials 
-has been a further disaster to the weavers 
by bringing them completely under the 
clutches of the Mabajans and diminishing 
their earning to one fourth the pyewar 
income, Vi hich now vanes from 0 3 3 annas 
to 0 “t-S per day 

In pre war days, to set a loom worting, 
it required raw materials worth 
Rs 14-14 0, which the weavers could, 
somehow', manage to bay for cash, and 
thus demand a reasonable price for their 
labour Now for the same purpose it 
requires Rs 41 1 0\\ orth of raw materials, 
which they cannot afford to buy for cash 
and are thus compelled to go to the 
Mab yans for raw materials (The above 
figures were obtained m Kovember 1917 
and a further nse has taken place since ) 
Of the Maba/an's pre war profits 1 could 
not get any data But their present pro. 
fits, even on the spot, are never less than 
507, on the finished products, leaMOg 
aside the con^ideratioa of their profit on 
the raw materials they supply to the 
weavers To obtain an unprohibitue 
price for the article, all conceivable reduc 
tions are made on the remuneration 
given for the labour of the vicaaers 

W hen e come to think of the existing 
method of payment of the cavers by the 
Mabyirjsoae is apt to lose patience aud 
might reasonablj ask for legislation to 
bnng such transactions under the penal 
coefe or the Iiarcf earncif wages of tfiis 
most under paid skilled labour, amounting 
to 3 to las, per diem only a partpaj. 
meat is made by the Mnba/aiis on dcliicry 
of the finished products The wca\ers must 
wait and wait, sometimes for moothc, 
before the Afabyans settle their accounts 
^ The A/ahflmns' unusual profits have 
b«n justified by some, on the ground of 
the risk they undertake in daclans I 
made exhaustive enquiries regarding 
this fladari investment 1 askcil all the 
Afabajans, big and small ^abont JO 
la number), 1 came across in Gbatal, 
whether there were cases where they 
could not realise tl eir nionex 


There IS none in record, except a solitary 
instance, and even in this particular case 
the Afabajart realised for J9 years an 
interest ofRs 12 per annum on bis rarest 
meat of Rs ^5 besides Rs 6 of this invest- 
ment * Thus we see that m the course of 
19 years he realised an interest amountmg 
to Rs 223 on his yet unrealised Rs 19’ 

For their first investment of efadan they 
have adequate security , — before any 
further advance IS made, the first amount 
in generally realised through the interest, 
the terms of the dadaa being, that the 
weaver will always get 4 as less for each 
10 yds of cloth Taking the minimum 
average production of each loom, which 
is 40 yds per month, we find Afahaians 
get Rs 13 a year from each loom as 
interest On an average the Dadan on 
each loom is generally about Rs 25 Thus 
they realise their investment m the course 
of tv.o years, besides having the ad* 
vantage of the slavi«li obedience they 
secure and exact from the weavers 

The onlv redeeming feature in the in* 
floence of the big Alabajaas has been that 
they have kept cp the standard of the 
quality of the product, and this not from 
any noble consideration of patriotism or 
of art, but for their own profitable 
existence 

The small Mabajans and the Bepans, 
whose number 15 growing, aredeteriorat 
the quality of the products very 
cffectivelj and increasingly Having neither 
permanency, nor established reputation. as 
men of business, thej are continually ask- 
ing, and sometimes definitely instructing 
the weavers to manufacture cheap imita. 
tiou articles, by usingthree different counts 
of yarn in the same fabric in its different 
parts ’ 

ScGOiSTlOXe. 

Of these causes the "Mill competition 
and Railroads are established facts, which 
it IS neither possible nor desirable to do 
away with But their effects could be 
mitigated and ultimately, with education 
nod evolution of proper occupation, 
they could be used to the best advantage 
for all concerned The existing cloth 
famine has most poignantly and effectively 
brought home to the people what is to 
their permanent interest And with 
proper mitiativc and rcqui-site organisa- 
tion and necc«isary Informations the 
cnltivation of cottpn* and rearing of silk 
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liigh standard of cleaoliness alike personal 
and CIVIC 

Of its past prosperity and splendour 
there remains the rums of old factories, 
deserted houses and mounds of forgotten 
cottages The silk industry for which it 
was once famous is almost extinct, excfpt 
for a fev. scattered individual small 
concerns, whose products are of \ery 
inferior quality The spinning wheel, once 
an essential household implement, conld 
hardly be seen m the district The culli 
vation of cotton has been altogether 
abandoned Malaria is rampant all over 
the district The earnings of the workers 
have diramished to nn irreducible minimum 
—the better skilled silk weavers working 
8 hrs a day get 5 as 3 p a day, and 
under most favourable weather and other 
conditions can cam only C annasadav 
The earnings ol othei skilled weavers vary 
from 3 as 3p to 4 as Gp perdaynccord 
ingtp different systems of organisation 
With this income they have to inamtam n 
fainilyi supply its food and clothes, to say 
nothing Of the numerous other necessities 
which a household demands The intense 
economic stress is devitalising the people 
and increasing their indebtedness to the 
MabttjauB This again make them easy 
victims to malaria Wc can get an idea as 
to the extent of depopulation from the 
Municipal report of Chandrakona 

Populationia the year 1872' 21,311 

„ 1911 8.121 


In 39 years depopulation — 13,190i r 62^ 

To crow nail, the exploitations of the 
Mahajaas arc going on mercilessly and 
with increasing lutensiti They arc 
completely impervious to higher humane 
considerations and unable to understand 
even what IS to their own permanent m 
terest, nr, the welfare of the weavers 
All the above circumstances jointly and 
separately, have driven the weavers to 
helpless desperation, from which they have 
neither the courage nor the strength to 
emerge, and if something for their better, 
ment be not done immediatelv, these will 
lead the industry to the only logical con 
elusion ol its ultimate nun 

Causes *■ 

Of tba causes the first— in order, tnaeni. 

tude, and permanency— comcsmillcomMti 

tion, whicunot only aficcted the weavine 
industry scnously, but has completely 


destroyed the spinning industry and with 
it the cultivation of cotton Next comes 
the railway , w ithits establishment Ghatal 
ceased to be a centre of trade and lost its 
prosperity The insufficient provision 
against lack of drainage caused by the 
existing railway embankments contnbuted 
its share in making the place malarious 
And farther, what IS not generally recog 
Qised, the \ cry quick means of transit itself 
has gone against the people In other 
countries time is money , but here m 
Bengal time is plentiful, but the correspond- 
ing money is not forthcoming The rural 
population, through lack of education and 
organisation, have not been able to evolve 
sufficient occupation for their leisure 
On the contrary, their time saved has 
meant only an extra item in their 
already insufficient family budget, owing 
to the psychological fact that leisure 
oad opportunities create otherwise 
unnecessary habits The inability of the 
people to cope with the disease of silk, 
worms with its consequent deterioration 
of silk both 10 quantity and quality, has 
led to the present condition of the silk 
industry In addition to the numerous 
causes mentioned la Dr Bentley’s "Report 
on Malaria m Bengal," it is further nggri 
vated by their old svstem of house 
planning Every bouse had its attached 
pond, which used to supply water to the 
industrial people and its jield of fish to 
the family , through neglect these irery 
ponds have now become the chief breeding 
places of malarial parasites 

For the immediate causes we have (1) 
the me of prices all around, and the 
vxhorbitaot rise m the price of raw 
materials in particular, brought on by war 
conditions , and (2) the Mabnjaas 

There arc two classes of middlemen m 
Ghatal, the Mahijans and the Bepnns 
The itahojaas have established firms 
whuli supply raw materials, buy the 
bnished products, give dadnns (advance 
money) and are inhabitants of the localitv 
They are export agents haviug depots m 
Calcutta and other places flic FeparA 
are small wandering middlemen, with 
limited capital and carrying encash tran* 
sactions They sell the finished products 
in the but and soni^imcs to the big 
Mabtyans 

The disappearance of the silk industry 
left the Afabiijans only the cotton weaving 
industry to exploit, from which to make 
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up their total earniugs, and tlii«, m the 
ca'ie of cotton \\eaving, not by improv 
mg the quality and increasing the quantity 
of production, but by the iicious process of 
buying at the cheapest rate and selling at 
the highest This has caused the industry 
to deteriorate and has brought about the 
present alarming condition of the uea\ers 
The unusual rise ofpnce of raw materials 
-has been a further disaster to the weavers 
by bringing them, completely under the 
clutches of the Mabajans and diminishing 
their earning to one fourth the pre war 
income, which now varies from. 0 3 3 annas 
to 0-4-3 per day 

In pre war days, to set a loom worbing, 
it required raw materials worth 
Rs 14-14 9, winch the weavers could 
^tfcneVio-w , Tonnage At> buy ^ot eas.V>, wniL 
thus demand a reasonable price for their 
labour Now for the same purpose it 
requires Rs 41 1 Ouortli of raw materials, 
which they cannot afford to boy for cash 
and are thus compelled to go to the 
Afai vans for raw materials (The above 
figures were obtained in November 1917 
and a further nse has taken place since ) 
Of the Mabajan's pre war profits I could 
not get any data But their present pro- 
fits, even on the spot, are never less than 
607, on the finished products, leanog 
aside the consideration of their profit on 
the raiY materials they supply to the 
weaiers To obtain an uuprohibitne 
pnee for the article, all conceivable reduc 
tions are made on the remuneration 
given for the labour of the weaiers 

When wc come to think of the caisting 
method of payment of the weavers by the 
Mih'ij’ins one is apt to lose patience and 
migbt reasonablj ask for legislation to 
hnng such transactions under the ^nal 
code Of the hard earned wages of this 
most under paid skilled labour, amounting 
to 3 to 4 as, per diem only a partpi 3 
ment is made by the A/aZia/aris on delivery 
of the finished products The weavers must 
wait nnd watt, ‘Jornetiinrs for months, 
before the ATabajans settle their accounts 
The Mahaiaas unusual profits have 
been justified by some, on the ground of 
the risk they undertake m dadans I 
made exhaustive enquiries regarding 
this r/arfan investment I asked all the 
-Vahn/ans, big nod small ^about 30 
in number), I came across in Gbatal, 
whether there were cases where they 
could not realise tl cir chid{tn monea 


There is none in record, except a solitary 
instance and even in this particular case 
the Alabajaii realised for 19 years an 
laterestofRs per annum on bts invest 
meat of Rs 25 besides Rs 6 of this invest 
ment’ Thus we see that in the course of 
19 years he realised an interes.t amounting 
to Rs 228 on his jet unrealised Rs 19 ’ 

For their first investment of dadaa they 
have adequate security , — before any 
further advance IS made the first amount 
in generally realised through the interest, 
the terms of the dadaa being, that the 
weaver will always get 4 as less for each 
10 yds of cloth Taking the minimum 
average production of each loom, which 
is 40jds per month, we find Mabajans 
get Rs 13 a year from each loom as 
Ow a.w cj.tvv-se. ♦Jie. Dadatv ww 
each loom is generally about Rs 25 Thus 
they realise their investment m the course 
of two years, besides having the ad 
vantage of the slavi'Ii obedience they 
secure and exact from the weavers 

The only redeeming feature in the in 
fluenceoftbe big Afnii'yaDS has been that 
they have kept up the standard of the 
quality of the product, and this not from 
any noble consideration of patriotism or 
of art, but for their own profitable 
existence 

The small Alahajaos and the Bepans, 
whose number is growing, aredetenorat 
1 ^ the quality of the products very 
cflfectireJy and increasingly Having neither 
Iiermaneucy, nor established reputation, as 
men of business, thej are continually ask 
log, and sometimes definitely instructing 
the weavers to manufacture cheap imita 
tiou articles by usingthrce different counts 
of yam m the same fabric in its different 
parts ’ 

Slgolstioss 

Of these cau'-es the Mill vouipetition 
and Railroads are established Ihcts which 
it IS neither possible nor desirable to do 
away with fiut their effects could be 
mitigated and ultimately, with education 
nnd evolution of proper occupation, 
they could be used to the best advantage 
for all concerned The existing cloth 
famine has most poignantlj nnd ^ectively 
brought home to the people what is to 
their permanent interest And with 
proper initiative and requisite organisa 
tion and necessary^ laformations^^ihe 
cultivation of cottpa’ and rtarinjf^ ^ 
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high standard of cleanliness alike p“rsonal 
and CIVIC 

Of its past prosperity and splendoar 
there remains the rums of old factories, 
deserted houses and mounds of forgotten 
cottages The silk industry for which it 
was once famous is almost eatinct, cxcfpt 
for a fev\ scattered individual small 
concerns v.hose products are of \ery 
infenor quality The spinning uheel once 
an essential liousehold implement could 
hardly he seen in the district The calti 
vation of cotton has been altogether 
abandoned Malaria is rampant all o\er 
thedistnct The earnings of the workers 
have diminished to an irreducible minimum 

the better skilled silk weavers norking 

8 hrs a day get 5 as 3 p a day and 
under most favourable weather and other 
conditions can cam only C annasadav 
The carmngs of othei skilled weavers vary 
from 3 as dp to 4 as Gp perday accord 
ing t/i different systems of organisation 
With this income they have to mamtam a 
family, supply its food and clothes to say 
ootliing of the numerous other necessities 
which a household demands The intense 
economic stress is devitalising the people 
and incressinc their indebtednecs to the 
Afnbiyans Tins again make them easy 
victims to malaria can get an idea as 
to the extent of depopulation from the 
Municipal report of Chandrakona 
Population m the year 1872i 21 311 

, , 1911 8121 


In 39 years depopulation— 13 190»e 02/ 
To crown all the exploitations of the 
AfaZiajans arc going on mercilessly and 
with increasing lutcnsity They arc 
completely impervious to higher humane 
considerations and unable to understand 
even what is to their own permanent lu 
terest vir, the welfare of the weavers 
All the above circumstances lointlv and. 
separately, liave driven the weoTcrs to 
helpless desperation from which they have 
neither the courage nor the strength to 
emerge and if something for their better 
meat be not done immediately, these wiU 
lead the industry to the only logicaj con 
elusion of its ultimate rum 


Cai«es " 

Ofthe.causes the first— m order magoi 
tude, and permanency— comes raillcompcti 
tion which not only aQected the wcariuir 
industry ecnously, but has completely 


destroyed the spinning industry and with 
It the cuitiv ation of cotton Next comes 
the railway , with its establishment Ghatal 
ceased to be a centre of trade and lost its 
prosperity The insufficient provision 
against lack of drainage caused by the 
existing railway embankments contnbuted 
its share m making the place malarious 
\nd further what is not generally recog 
msed, the very quick means of transit itself 
has gone against the people In other 
countries time is money but here in 
Bengal time is plentiful huttbe correspond 
ing money is not forthcoming The rural 
population through lack of education and 
organisation have not been able to evolve 
suflicicnt occupation for tlicir leisure 
On the contrary, their time saved has 
meant only an extra item in their 
already insufficient family budget, owing 
to the psychological fact tlii^t leisure 
and opportunities create otherwise 
unneccesary habits The inability of the 
people to cope with the disease of silk 
worms with its consequent deterioration 
of silk, both lu quantity and quality, has 
led to the present condition of the silk 
industry In addition to the numerous 
causes mentioned m Dr Bentley s ' Report 
on Malaria in Bengal ’ it is further negm 
rated by their old system of house 
planning Every house had its attached 
pond, which used to supply water to the 
ludustnal people and its yield of fish to 
the family, through neglect these «rcry 
ponds have now become the chief breeding 
places of malarial parasites 

For the immediate causes wc have (1) 
the na“ of prices all around and the 
exhorbitant rise m the price of raw 
materials m particular, brought ou by war 
conditions , and (2) the Mahnjans 

There are two classes of middlemen m 
Ghatal the Mahijans and the JJcpans 
The. ataA-ai-mx ba.vT. eistaJdj.'died. firms 
which supply raw matenals, buy the 
finished products give dndans (advance 
money) and arc inhabitants of the locality 
They arc export agents having depots m 
Calcutta and other places The Bepnrl^ 
are small wandering middlemen with 
limited capital and carrying encash tran 
sactions They sell the finished products 
in the bat and soirfcjimcs to the big 
Makajans 

The disappearance of the silk industry 
left the Afai/ynns only the cotton weaving 
industry to exploit, from which to make 
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PLA.NTING TIME 

The earth is busy , it is planting time 
Shine, sun , smg, danaag ram , 

Soon w ill the shrouded seed vi^onous climb 
To resurrection from the vanquished grave, 

And life’s broad banners will unfurl and ^\ave 
In summer’s camps on sliming hill and plain , 
Ripeness will chant its clear, perennial strain 
Beneath noon’s dome and midnight’s starry nave 

The earth ts warring', it is piaotiag time 
Shine, tears , sing, pnde and pam , 

I know not what seed hallowed and sublime 
Is being sown, with darkest sweat o’erstrewn, 

In fields of time enriched with costly ruin , 

But it will sprout, and the wild urge and strain 
Will wave Its triumph, chant its golden gam 
Under some tranquil, full-orbed harvest moon 
Mavce Seymour 
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A Common Script for Indian Languages 
1 hare read nith (treat mtereet tbe tiro articles ot 
Mr Gaognli ID the Modero Rerieir oo tbe adoption 
of a common script (or all Indian laogaages He 
tbinVa that the Ueranagn script is nnsntted to 
become the common «eript becanft of the great di(B 
cnlt^ of rrrittog speedily to that script and of the 
difficoUy of transliterating tbe non phoneticalljr 
xrntten Indian laogcaget like Bengali be also shows 
that arguments Id its faronr are more eenttmeotal 
than ntilitarian , bat thongh be tbioLs tbat the 
ndoptton of a modibed Roman script for Bengali 
wonla be a step in tbe right direction, he seems to 
suggest that tbe matter shunid be suspended for tbe 
preseut, till tbe present ebaos of tbe Kotnac «cript is 
set right, and also that this latter mattrr should be 
left to the European nations tberaielres Bat owing 
to tbe numeroDS trapottant problems tbat wonid 
face them in the near lature, and the gtvat disssree 
meat amongst the various advocates of widely differ 
ent systems of alphabet, we may be sure there is no 
hope of Its being solved by them at present Bnt if 
we thinV this problem is also of importance and 
ergeney to us, we most set onrsclres to solve it on 
the lines snggested bv Mr Caegnli. 

Tbe adoption of a common script fur Ml Indian 
languages IS not simply advantageons batoforgent 
necessitr to all of us (It would also be easier and 
more nselnl to undertake It Immediately wb'n tbe 
great majority of onr people are not yet acquainted 
with anr kind of script). It will save the great 
waste of energy by Indians in learning a new script 
almost every time they attempt to learn a new ver 
oaeaUrintbe country they live in Many of onr 
province* have a large number of scripts In nsc 

Besides the four chief Draviuian languages, 
Marathi and Ilindustaci are also rccogoiicd a* ver 
eaculars of thU presidency (Madras), and all of these 
have their own senpts [of these only Marathi eses 
Devantgrt senpt and its nse is cunfiaeJ to n small 
corner of tb prefideccr , all the remain eg scripts 


bare some point or other of superiority to Dera 
nagn] Many otber prorioces are situatM likewise 
tbe adoption of n common script has oever been more 
urgent in India than cow 

From the point of view of a nos Bengali Indian 
I believe toe adoption of Rornain script for 
Beogali will be of great benefit to tbe coontry It 
would immensely facilitate the learning of tbe Bengali 
language nod literature by non Bengalis, tbe chief 
obstacle in their ways at present being its script 
Many of tbe forces that have been shaping the 
political religions, social and literary destiny oftbe 
coontry are still kept and confined in tbe Bengali 
langnage, and are only very imperfectly let out into 
the rest of tbe country a knowledge of Bengali is a 
great asset to all (non Bengali) Indians that can 
aSbrd to lenrn it This eaplains the wide desire to 
learn that language The greater part of the country 
has still very vague conception of men like Ram 
Mohan Roy and Sir Rabindranath Tagore To 
make op for this great want, tbe other Indian com 
nmnilies have been translating some of tbe best 
Beogali work* into their respective langueges but 
at best this arrangement is a very imperfect one, 
and owing to many causes these translations are 
often very poor success (Some of them being made 
fromEogfisb) Tbe Engliifa translations tbat bare 
so far appeared are more useful to Englishman than 
to os and the high price of those works 
Is also o biodrscce to ns To provide every faeQitv 
for I'nrnlcg Bengali and popularise its literature i» 
a great nece«*ity for ns Indian* As n step m this 
direction, therefore, 1 urge tbat the Bengalis should 
come to a conclusion Immediately about the 
adoption of Indo-Roreanlc script for their language 
If this beefected, I believe. It wonld greatly kelp the 
espansioo of the Bengali language over tbe rest of 
India Its efTeets otherwise also are far reaehib" 
by the general adoplioo of a modified Romanic 
script the Bengalis will be making one more ad Jitlon 
to their servicewfor tbe uplift and uniSeatioa of India 
How much useful work would already have been 
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cocooDs st'ind the best chnnce of rc\i\al 
•ilong with these the spinning nnd wea\ 
ing industries should be established 
amongst the ignculturists as a supple 
meutarj occupation in which as of old 
the whole family may tahe their respectne 
parts specially the women for whom 
there IS at present no fru tful oceupation 
except domestic work and who cannot 
undertal e any outside work 

But as immediate steps we must 
establish Co operative Credit Societies 
to get the workers out of the clutches of 
the Mabnjans and to impro\c the existing 
conditions of the industry and the w orkers 
and thus effect a reduction in the price of 
their products Store Societies with the 
follow mg definite objects should be 
organised 

(1) To secure raw materials at tbc 
cheapest rate and supply the workers 
directly 

(2) To supply and introduce such im 
ro\ed machinery and implements as can 
e now procured 

(8) To introduce improved patterns 
and designs of varying sues and qualities 
to suit modern demands alike Indian 
nud foreigo for use^l and artistic pro 
ducts and thus secure a better market 
(4) To buy finished products at a 
reasonable rate 

(6) To establish weaving houses on 
contract labour system with improved 
machinefT and methods of production 
which w ould he the best means for their 
introduction amoi g the lodividual 
workers and further for providing work 
for those weavers to whom the Credit 
Societies cannot extend their help 

All these should he done not onij for 
the reasons given aboyc but for the 
further iital consideration of stopping 
depopulation Unless the existing econo 
mic stress be rehcied by improved 
methods of production better marKetiog 
and spread of education mere improve 
ment of sanitation cannot effectiiclj cope 
with malaria which is at once one of the 
'auscs and cflccts of this deplorable state 
I Ghatal 

STont SociLtt 

J'inance If a Joint Stock Company be 
first formed here lu Calcutta and definite 


work commenced, on such a scale as its 
subscribed funds would permit local 
funds will be forthcoming ilikc from the 
Zamindars middle class^entlemen and 
even the small sliopkeeiiers The Credit 
and Store Societies will mutuallj help 
each other The Credit Societv is neces 
sary for the cstahhsl ment of the Store 
Society which in its turn will ensure 
better security for the former 

CoxSTITUTIOa 

Organisers and supervisors should not 
only be effec ent and well informed capable 
of organising and materialising ideas but 
must possess real sympathy for the 
workers and their needs and respect for 
tlicir tradition and culture and thus be 
ible to humanise all they do For energy 
without organisation is futile and organi 
satiou without humanity is fatal Work 
shops should be in charge of an experienced 
and considerate local weaver Every 
effort should be made by giving special 
facilities to recruit increasiuglv members 
from the workers themselves and 
thus secure their active interest in the 
organisation and its permanency Further, 
attempts should he made to secure the co 
operation of even the \lalnjans whose 
knowledge of the existing local conditions 
would be most helpful If these conditions 
are assured the Store Society will not be a 
losing concern The caste system with all 
Its limitations managed to keep up* the 
industries on their traditional lines The 
present freedom of occupation without 
tlie accessary education which w ould 
make people realise the digatty of labour 
IS one of the causes of existing conditions 
Thccxistence ofStorc Societies will exert 
its educative influence in this direction 
and la organisation and cu operation 

Its reasonable rate of profit will be a 
very efficient check on the Mabajaas Its 
workshops will not interfere with the 
independent weavers artistic works Its 
depots for raw materials and finished 
products will greath increase the earning 
ofthewcavers and with their prospentj, 
industry will flounsli the place improve 
and finallj creative art may revue 

Matiswar Sen 
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not merelj propoandeis of new schooU of tbonght 
bat arc canonised sctnidiTine saints to queatioo tbe 
truth of whose teachings would be liitk short of 
Impiety ” 

ItisdifGcuU to Imagine how a student offlinda 
philosophy can get the idea that it is impioas to 
question the truth of its teachings when be finds the 
advocates of each system freely criticising the other 
systems As a matter of fact tlie orthodox Pandits, 
both modem and ancient, generally adhere to a 
particular school of philosophy nnd consider the 
doctrines of the other systems as defective ^e 
Lnow that Chaitanya -declared that Samharas 
interpretation of Hrabma Sutras is perverted and 
misleading and this view is still held by many of his 
* followers ' who are not considered as impious 

Nevertheless it is true that some of the propound 
ers of Bindu philosophy are held in the highest regard 
by the Hindus Bat whatdors it show *It shows that 
the Uindns regard the teachings of these philosophers 
ns of the highest importance and therefore to be 
cherished most reverently The Hindus fanev that in 
the intellectual achievements of these sages they 
recognise the direct working of the Diviae Spirit 
whom they believe to be the ultimate sonrceofall 
human activities Should this be regarded asajnsti 
fication for not teaching their philosophy to the 
Hindus ^ Should it not on the other hand Iw regard 
cd as the vers reason why the Hindui thoald be 
afforded every facility to study their ancient pbiloso 
phy^ The Christian regards the teachings of the 
Uible as dirinelr inspired Gut we have nerer beard 
It tsggetted for this reason that the Christian should 
not Ik allowed to read the Bible at it is likely to 
make bit vision prejadiced The fact is that the 
greater the veneration with which a book is regarded 
—■the greater will be the benefit which a perusal of the 
book wilt afford, for with a spirit of veneration the 
mental faealties are on the alert and theteacbiogs 
sink deeply into the mind 

Assuming however that the Hinda has an improper 
veneration for hiS own philosophy which itisoece* 
vary VO remove from his mind, the best way of doing 
to IS cot to keep him in ignorance of the ^oalents of 
his philosophy tor in hiS ignorance he may exaggerate 
Its real worth Let bun read both Indian and Euro* 
pean philosophy and form an idea about their eom 
parative value The result of the present system of 
education in which most of our yoong men are kept 
in the dark about onr philosophy is that there is one 
class o> young men who have too great a veueration 
for the ancient system ard there is another cfass of 
young men who have nothing bat uudisguned eon 
tempt. This IS not a desirable state of adairs Let 
onr Touog men see what onr philosophy really Is 
Vi e plead lor “mcfe light” Let not the advocates of 
the progressive school oppose this plea 

As will appear from the following passage the 
writer males a number of assertions for which soQ 
elent justificatioo does not exist ■ 

‘'\\ill It be denied that Western philosophy hat 
affrays laid more emphasis on the ethical side of 
harusD relations than Cistern 7 We do not forget 
that iDtistroce-OD purity has aiwavs formed a pro- 
mioent featare oi our philosophy but has not that 
polity often been of a ceremoeial and mechanical 
character ? We know that the quest of the Drahtnaa 
•* ^"trodueed in the arharisrn with a word denotieg 
aJlcr this* (CT) and this is made hr the commentator 
tocover wp-rlonged Coars*of spiitoal training • • 
I'nt such quest] '>ss of spiritoal growth are lost la She 
lamrstity efits pActh-istk absiractiocs. the resale 


of which IS the total confusion b*tween what is 
ethically good and ethically bad, as is everywhere the 
case tn the faranas 

We must begin by admitting that our philosophy 
does not lay proper emphasis on the ethical side of 
hnman relations And this, though in most treatises 
on Hindu religion and philosophy it is laid down that 
in order to make spiritnal progress possible we mnst 


control onr passions renonnee all desire 

of enjoyment either in this world or in the world 
hereafter, be indifierent to pleasure and pain, and 
remain nnmoved by joy or sorrow Unfortunately 
personalcleanlicess IS also Insisted upon, and so the 
entire course of tTainiog iscondemucd as ‘ceremonial 
and mechanical * 

The fact that in one instance the preliminary 
course of spiritual training is not explicit in the 
aphorism but IS given In detail by the commentator 
does not matter, for the commentary is a part of the 
system of philosophy and indicates its general trend 
of thought which IS the subject of discussion And 
tartff n aat SDgs^steti that efbjraJ Qarstjonaan 
only taken up in the commentaries and so are 
nowhere to be fonod in texts and aphorisms It is 
fnrtherstated that ethical questions are overtook^ 
in Mfitbcistic doctrines The small but important 
difference between \edanlism and pantheism is lost 
sight of and the fact that the other systems of 
philosophy do not even make an approach to pan 
theism IS Ignored And the whole thing is wound op 
by the startling assertion that “there is a total 
confusion between what is ethically good and ethical 
ly bad, erery where in the Pnraoas " So therein not 
one Instance ID the entire Puraete literature where 
what IS represented at good is reallygood It lonode 
almost like the peroration of the speech of a rabid 
Christian missionary 

It seems that the writer sufers from some of the 
popular mseouceptiont abont Hindu phdosopbr 
One sueb misconception IS that it favours a life of 
■nactioa,— 3 tsiscoce»tion which baa b^en refuted la 
the Editorial notes uAhis number of the Magaxine. 
The writer of the article says however, “In India it 
(Philosophy) has taught us to pin oar faith to the 
fatalistie doctriue of Karma and has taleu away all 
incentive to action by promisiug reward in after life *’ 
In the first place the doctrine of Karma IS not fatal 
•Stic Then it is not clear ho w the promise of reward 
•o future life tends to promote a life of luactiun. One 
would suppose that a belief 5a onr actions being 
rewarded lu future life is likely to be an locratire to 
good actions in this life The teacbiog of Hiudn 
philosophy n howerer to do what is good without 
auy desire for the reward cither <a this life or in the 
nrxt The writer alio ndivules another tendency of 
lltodn philosophy It males men eager to retire on 
the hdls to meditate on tbeir rtleasr This love of 
rctiicment and meditation s<bicb the writer appar 
entty looks upon with disfavour is, however, not 
pecniiar to the Hindu ssges Wefiodit in the lives 
of Ouddha, Cbnst and Mahomet,— men who have 
vevolatioaised human progress It may be urged 
that tfatPe Utter were eoDccrued not so much with 
their release at with the release of their fellow- 
men. The tiisiiaetion however is not material, for 
neten a nan kuorrs how to put an end to his own 
miferies, bow can be teach his fellowmen ? 

The assertion of Dr Lindsay that the political 
dependeoee of Hiodu nations is the reraesis oAbe 
tra^ingtof ihejr ptnssopby shoolj be regarded ns 
anlnsl^rce irhrre tsro p^oiaisea: factr are heiirred 
to be related at cause and effect merely by the reason 
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done iF tlic ELalipivistara Parisad of CaIcnUa 
had ariT«d at making Romanic script and not 
DcTngari the 'ekalipi ' I trust the other lodian 
commuuities will follor? them closely behind atso lo 
this respect, ps they are Ooing in to many of 
her useful reforms— poliiical, religious, tocial,luerary 
and artistic 


A Madrisee 


Should Our Young Students Study 
Our Ancient Philosophy. 

la the April nnaber of the Modern Retiesr 
appeared an article on the Rectors cooTocation 
speech 10 which the writer opposed the suggestion of 
Lord Ronaldsbay that Indian philosophy tbonld be 
taught to our students when they first begin to 
study philosophy In the Uouersity In the Bditonal 
Notes of that unTobtr also souse aTgonsecls were 
urged against the introduction of Indiau philosophy 
in the unilergradoate conrse It is proposed in 
this article to examme bnefiy some of these 
arguments ^ 


^’e shall first deal with the remarks in the 
editorial Notes It has been said 

■ Do British students learn philosophy tobegm with 
as English philosophy or Aoglical |>hitosopliy or 
CbristlaB pbiloiopfay ’ Do the modern Creeks study 
mainly the philosophy of Thales Pythagoras, etc 
BSgleeting modern philosophy ’ 

The dilierenee betaeeo the case of a European and 
, an Indian stndent of philosophy is that the former 
IS faiuihar with all that is north knowing id the 
particular schools of philosophy nbkn were 
deyelopcd la bis own country, bat the Utter has no 
idea onhe fetoarkahle achieteaents lo philosophy In 
bis own eonntry unless be prns«eutes ms stodies m 
philosophy beyond the D A degree This is brcaose 
svbat IS called the Ceoetal System of Philosophy is 
really the Western or European phllotopby and 
though It takes proper account of the dceelopmeot 
ofpUiloiopbr in the Tanous countries of burope it 
has rery little concern with Indian philosophy Tor 
this reason it is nece«sary to teach Indian philosophy 
to an IndioD studeot in addition to what is called 
Gcnernl Philosophy And this should be done tn the 
begioniag for the first impreesiaus on the mind are 
generally the strongest Otherwiee our sludeots 
will have an idea that Western philosophy alone 
reprerents a systemitUed body of knowledge and is 
the only philosophy worth studying 

There are also other rea«ons why it is more 
important for the Indian student lo stmly Indian 
philosophy than it is, say, for the Greek student to 
study ancient Creek philosophy In the first place 
the development of pfailosophj in India was 
touch more remarkable than in Greece, or in any 
other ancient conntry In the nest place Indian 
civilization has many ipeeial features of its own 
and if it IS considered necessary that these special 
features should not he lost signt of in tbe system 
of education which we provide for our young 
tnen, then that system of ednration should iitrlndcB 
course of lodian philosophy which through religion, 
literature and social Institutions has »o greatly 
influenced onr civilization. 

It has been considered inadvisable to allow 
students to tend lodian philosophy betore the 
‘critical faculty hat souiewhat matured’' ■- - 


critical examination Thisboncrer is uot likely to 
happen The rarious systems of Hindu philosophy 
cntiare each other freely So a study of the vanous 
systems will develop the critical faculties of tbe 
student Besides he will read European philosophy 
along with Indan philosophy and is sure to apply 
to ladiaa philosophy tbe methods of criticism with 
which be becomes familiar in tbe course of Ins study 

of Coropean philosophy And assuming tl at >t wiU 
create a bias, is it not after all a lesser evil that 
some atodents acquire a bias in favour of Indian 
philosopby than that the greater number of students 
of philosophy If kept in Ignorance abont tbe nature 
and cootents of Indian philosophy ? 

Another objection that the Calcutta University 
consists of both Hindu and Maliommedau students _ 
and It would not be "proper, prudent or expedient 
to make it (Hindu philosophy) an obligatory subject 
of study for Moslem students taking up philosophy." 
This objection could be urged equally against the 
inclosion of Hindu philosophy la the post graduate 
studies It seems to us however that tuere should 
be no obiecttOQ for Mabommedau stndeutt to read 
Iliodn philosophy Hindu philosophy attaioed re- 
raafkablc developments m many important depart* 
meniaolhuman thought and there is no reason why 
Maboaimedaa students should not be acquaiuteo 
with tbem As India is the land of adoption of 
these Mahommedao stadeotsit is but fit that they 
should keow tbe philosophy which flourished lo this 
soil If we rtmeaber right, it was the Hon Mr 
Maxbarnl Haq who in his presidential oddtesa In 
the Debar frovincial Cnnierenee vtged bis eo* 
religionists to study Ilisdu philosophy (which he bad 
himself found highly edifviog) and invited his Hindis 
conotrynefl to stony tbe history of Islam This, he 
said, is likely to promote mutual noderstanditig and 
good will between tbe two great sistet coninuoilies 
of lodia 

It bat been said that it wonlvl wot be easy lo find 
coraptent teachers of Hindu philosophy “wlio have 
atudied it in tbe ongioal and who at the same time 
are capable, by their trainiag nod knowledge, to 
teach It cntkrallr. taking nothing on trust, putting 
cverythiog to the test of reason and experience and 
accepting only that which can stand that test, and 
even then not resting on It as something final’ We 
admit that it would be very difliculc to find such 
ideal (tacbers especially in the beginning But should 
tbe greater portion of students lie deprived of a 
knowledge oi tbe subject for this difficultv ? \tbat 
acems necessary is that the teachers should under 
aland liindu philosophy and should be able to 
explain it to tbe stndcnts After nit ideal teachers 
are rare lo any branch of knowledge It is nut 
likely that tbe teacher of Hindu philosophy will 
impress upon tbe ttuilenia that tbe doclrinea of the 
various syiteuis of philosophy ate revealed and 
mutt not be questlooed Even if some teacher triea 
sueb a thing, be will uot be readily accepted, for we 
ought to remember that be would be teaching 
studeals who have already had some training in tbe 
svesteru system aod aome knowledge of westeru 
scieoce 


Wethallnow examine tome of tbe arguments in 
the ankle olrendy referred Co The wrriCer says 
"lodia IS to oppressed by tbe sense of perfcciton 
attained by her Bucient sages that we approach tbslr 
study not with an open mind but with a reverentiai 
awe which eficetuallv stifles nil freedom of thought 
In ns Jaimini and Kapla nnd bauiLarn * * are 
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oot merely propoondera of new schooU of thought 
bnt are Canonised scmidirine saints to ^ursttou the 
truth of whose teachings would be little short of 
Impiety 

It IS difficult to Imagine how a student of Binda 
philosophy can get the idea that it is impious to 
question the truth of its teachings when he finds the 
advocates of each system freely criticizing the other 
system* As a matter of fact the orthodox Pandits, 
both modem and ancient, generally adhere to a 
particular school of philosophy and consider the 
doctrines of the other systems as defective We 
know that Chaitanya -declared that Samkaras 
interpretation of Brahma Sntraa is perverted and 
Tui'leading and this view is still held by many of his 
‘followers who are not considered as impious 

Nevertheless it IS true that some of the propoond 
ers of Bindu philosophy are held in the highest regard 
by the Hindus But whatdoes it show’Ic shows that 
the Hisdns regard the teachings of these philosophers 
as of the highest importance and therefore to be 
cherished most reverently The Hindus fancy that in 
the intellectual nehievementa of these sages they 
recognize the direct working of the Divine Spirit 
whom they believe to be the ultimate scarce of all 
human activities Should this be regarded asajusti 
ficatioa for not teaching their philosophy to the 
Hindus ’ Should it not on the other hand tw regard 
ed as the very reason why the Hindus should be 
afforded every facility to study their aocicot pbiloso 
phy ? The Cbnsttau regards the ceachingt of the 
Bible as divinely inspired But we have never beard 
it suggested for this reason that the Christian should 
not be allowed to read the Bible as it is likely to 
make his vision prejudiced The fact is that the 
greater the veneration with which a book is regarded 
• the greater will be the benefit which a pernsal oftbe 
book Will afibrd, for with a spirit of veneration the 
mental fncnltiet ere on the alert and tbe teachings 
sink deeply into the mind 

Assuming however that the Hindu has an improper 
veneration for fats own philosophy which it is neces 
eary ko remove from fats mind the best way ofdoiog 
80 IS not to keep him in ignorance of the Contents of 
his philosophy for in hiS ignorance be may exaggerate 
its real worth I^t him read both Indian and Euro 
pean philosophy and form an idea about tbeir com 
parative valor Tbe result of the present system of 
education in wh ch most of our young men are kept 
in the dark about our philosophy is that there is one 
class of yoQug men who have too great a veneration 
for.thejijicieiit.5«teni .and .there .is jinntherxlass.of 
young men who have nothing but undisgoised con 
tempt. This IS not a desirable state of nfiairs Let 
our young men see what our philosophy really is 
^\e plead for “more light’ Let not the advocates of 
tbe progressive school oppose this plea 

As Will appear from the following passage the 
writer makes a number of assertions for which suffi 
Clent justification does not exist 

It be denied that Western philosophy has 
always laid more emphasis on the ethical side of 
haman relations than Eastern’ k\e do not forget 
that insistencexin purity has always formed a pro 
minent feature of our philosophy but has not that 
purity often been of a ceremonial and mechanical 
eharacter ? We know that the quest of the Brahman 
IS introduced in tbe aphorism with a word denoting 
after this (^IT) and this is made by the commentator 
to cover a prolonged course of spiritual training • • 
But such questions of spiritual growth are lost In the 
immensity of Its pantheistic abstractions, tbe result 


of vehtcb IS the total confauoa between irbit is 
cthic^Iy good and ethically bad as is everywhere the 
casein the Pnrauas 

We must begin by admitting that our philosophy 
does not lav proper emphasis on tbe ethical side of 
hnman relation* And this, though in most treatises 
on Hindu religion and philosophy it is laid down that 
in order to make spiritual progress possible we must 
control onr passions renounce all desire 

of enjoyment either m this world or in the world 
hereafter, be indifferent to pleasure and pain, and 
remain nnmored by joy or sorrow Unfortunately 
personal rleaulisess » also Insisted epoo, and so the 
entire course of (Vaioicg iscondemned as ‘ceremonial 
and mechanical ’ 

The fact that one instance the preliminary 
course of spiritual training is not explicit in the 
aphonsm but IS giveu In detail by the commentator* 
does not matter, for tbe commentary is a part of the 
system of philosophy and indicates its general trend 
of thought nbicb IS the subject of discussion And 
surely It IS not suggested that ethical qnestioos are 
only taken np In the commentaries and so are 
nowhere to be fonnd in tests and aphorisms It is 
farther stated that ethical questions are overlooked 

a iantbeistic doctrines The small bat important 
erence between \rdanCism and pantheism is lost 
sight of and tbe fact that the other systems of 
philosophy do not even make au approach to pan 
theism It Ignored And the whole thing is wonnd np 
by tbe startling assertion that ' there is a total 
confusion between what is ethically good and ethical 
ly bad everywhere m thr Pnranas ' So there is not 
one iostance in tbe entire Pnraeic literatnre where 
what IS represented at good is reallygood It sounds 
almost like tbe peroration of the speech of a rabid 
Christian missionary 

It seems that tbe writer Bnffers from some of tbe 
popular miscooctptioas abont Hindu philosophy 
One sneh misconception IS that it favonra a life of 
inactiOD,— a misconception which has been refnted in 
the Editonal notes of this number of tbe Magazine 
Tbe writer of tbe article says however ‘In India it 
(Pbnosopby) has taught ns to pm onr faith to the 
fatalistic doctnne of Karma and has taken away all 
incentive to action by promising reward in after life '* 

In (he first place the doctrine of Karma IS not fatal 
•Stic Then it is not clear how the promise of reward 
in fntnre life tends to promote a 1 ik of inaction One 
would suppose that a belief In onr actions being 
rewarded in futnre life is likely to be an incentive to 
jwid uwttinn.* .ir .thi« .lif- .Xh.- Awdtug’ oi' iHmiti- 
pbilosophy IS however to do what is good without 
any desire for the reward cither tn this life or in the 
next The writer also ndicnies another tendency of 
Hindu philosophy It makes men eager to retire on 
tbe hills to meditate on tbeir release This love of 
retirement and meditation which the writer appar 
cntly looks npon ivith disfavonr is however not 
pecnliar to the Hindu sages Wefiodit la tbe’lives 
of Bnddba Cbnst and Mahomet,— men who have 
revolntionised bnman progress It may be urged 
that these latter were concerned not so mnch vnth 
their own release as with the release of their fellow 
men Thetiistinction however is not material for 
nnlexx a man knows bow to pat an end to his own 
miseries, bow can be teach his fellowmen ? 

The assertion of Dr Lindsay that the political 
dependence of Hlndn nations is tbe nemesis oftbe 
teachings of thejr philosophy shonid be regarded as 
an Instance where two pe-omineat facts are believed 
to be related as cause and effect merely by the reason 
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relations with man and lus highest wellbeing 
Wordsworth exclaimed ‘what man has made of 
man'* In the same xein one may ash— what science 
has made of man or man of science ? * The motive 
of science was," says Emerson, ‘‘eitecsiOR of man 
on all sides into natare till his hands should tonch 
the stars, bis eyes see through the earth, bis ears 
understand the language ol beast and bird and. the 
sense of the wind, and, through his sympathy,, 
beaven and earth shonld talk: with him But that 
Is not our science All our science licks a human 
side ** puts hnmaoity to the dnor ** wants the 
connection which is the test of genius * * science m 
England in America is jealous of theory, hates the 
name of love and moral purpose ** let the absence 
of the highest aims, of pure love of knowledge, and 
the surrender to nature, there is the suppression of 
the imagination, the priapism of the senses and the 
understanding we nave the factitious instead of 
the natural, tasteless expense, arts of comfort and 
the rewarding as an illustrious inten*or wboeier 
will contnee one impediment more to interpose 
between man and his objects 

The same author points ont the revenge of tins 
inhumanity of science as follows — ' Vlnn is a 
shrewd Inventor and is ever taking the bmt of a 
new machine from his own struetnre adapting 
some secret ofbis own naatomyiQ iron, wooaaod 
leather, to reciaired fnnetioa in the work of the 
world Bat It IS found that the machine uomans 
the asef What be gams m making cloth he loses ia 
general power — • * The robust rural ®iavoo degeoer 
ates in the mills to the Leicester itockioger to the 
ImbeciUManchetter spianer — far on the way to be 
•pideri and needles * * The Manchinery has proved, 
like the baloon, unmanageabte, and diee away with 
the aeronant The Machinist has wrougnt and 
watched engineers and firemen without nninber 
have been saerifieed 10 leareiag to tame aod guide 
the moAstcx " t 

t One scarcely requires to be told thvt theworld 


Now, to avoid aggravation of yuch disastrous 
consequences to hamanity and minimise the existing 
evils It has already become incumbent upon the 
modern eivtliced man to clog betimes the feckless, 
miunascarerr of this moster that science has come 
to be, by linking him in lawful wedlock to the fair- 
featured Damsel of Philosophy 'The balanced soul' 
of Plato, as Emerson tells ns who had the excellences 
of Asia and Europe in bis hram, viz , the unity of the 
fornier and the detail of the latter, worked out sucfa 
a needed Synthesis once, about 2300 years ego,— aod 
the vrorld it awaiting with bated breath the advent 
once more of such another or a greater Synthesiser 
A beguming has already been made by oar Philo* 
sopher ^lentist. Sir Jagadisbchaadra Basu who has 
laid the foundation for the New School of bnmanis 
log science by broadbasiog it Upon the solid rock of 
the unifying Idealism of Asia. And who knows but 
that anotbergiaut Soul may not arise ont oPthat 
sacred soil of this ancient laud to evotre nnd pro 
pound a New Philosophy of lifr, ba*ed upon a 
broaderioterpretation of the eier increasing facts 
that the progress of science is everyday brioging to 
light such as IS yet beyond the nigheit reach of 
your Bergsons and Derkleys ? The life’s work and 
writings of Ramraoban Ray, Vivekananda and 
Rabiadrauatb, have cleared the way to a great 
extent But a far more general dilTusion of the 
hidden riches of ladian pbiloiophy not through the 
oarrow street pipes of Anglicised Catechisms like 
thoseof Max Aluller Paul Oentien, orThihant, Uit 
through deep (tiring into the perennial Spring itself, 
IS the sroe qoA non for the dawning of (nat day of 
consammation 

AS Old Alumnos 


wide orgies of the politico military cannibalism of 
Germaoy have furnished the latest proof of the 
inhomanily of mndcrTi scwticts, and ol the ineyitnb'e 
revenge that follows It and teems to threaten ell 
hnoianity n ilh a speedy doom « 


INDIAN MEDICINAL PLANTS* 

T his very valnablc work is neatly printed on tcieolilie description of the leaves, flowers, fruits, 
thick art paper The Ulnstrations me clvnv eic The parts used lor medieinal purposes are then 
and litbographed on good paper The port lodicalcd Last come the medicinal properties 
folios are beantiful ascribed to them and their u*es 

There are altogether 11S1 Indian medicinal In a learned intrndaction the Editor, Major R. D 

E lants dealt with in this work \>e linve first the Rasa dwells, among other things, on the know- 
otaoical name of the plant, and Ihea, where these ledge ot medicinal plants which the ancient llindu 
are known the Sanskrit and vernacular names possessed at different periods of tbclr history Prom 

Then Its habitat is given This is followed by a the lotroduetlOn it will also be clear that a work 
like the present one was a desideratum nod It wlh 
* "Indian Medicinal rlants"— By Lienjenant be of great nse to students of economic botany, 
Colonel K Jl Kirlikar, VLB, lUS (Retired), medical men mnnafactnrers of medicine, agneuttur* 
Major B O Basu, I u a (Retired) , aod nn 1 C S. at and forest ofbeert and nit who (ire interested (n 
(Retired) Poblislied by Sudbindracath Basu, st a the development of the economic resonrees of India 
Paninl Odee. Rhnbaneswarl Asr4R]a,CahadurgaBj, As the Editor says the importance of studying 
Allahabad 1018 Cloth, giUdettered Letterpress the subject of Indian medicinal plants has been 
Intwo parts Pp Uii-<-14l9-t-ii Pont Portfoboa again and again Insisted on by raony writers andit 
eontainmg 1033 Plates of lllaitrations Pttee utoolateln the day to discuss the necessity of 
Rs. 250 s ■ ^ saebaatudy "The ease aod cheapness witb wnicb 
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these are procurable the marrellons powers that 
are attributeO to them in the cure of different 
maladies by natives of India, should induce ns to 
investigate their properties and settle once for all 
their claims on our attention * The lodigenons 
drags have not so fir been careful) v and systematic 
ally studied, although there are many norla on the 
medicinal plants and drugs of difierent provinces of 
India The present worh v\ill be a great help to 
such further study of medicinal plants as must be 
undertaken in the interests of science and human 
iiy 

At present there IS DO pharmaceutical society or 
school of pharmacy in this country to carefully 
stndy and investigate the subjects of indigenous 
drugs "The establishment of sneh an lostitniion is 
highly desirable . so also farms of medicinal plants ” 
fa the May number of this Review, we have referred 
to what IS being done at present m France and 
Holland to encourage the starting and maiotenaace 
of medicinal plant gardens and what a profitable 
trade there i» in France in these plants ' Regarding 
the growing of medicinal plants, Mr F A Miller 
wntes in the journal "American Pharmaceutical 
Association III, pp 34 3S ’ that the time has arrived 
to reduce the nork of drag cnltivatioo to an exact 
Kience and to determine the commercial possibilities 
of the most promising forms, in the same manaer 
as has been dooe m agricnlcnral and other economic 
farms ” 

Doring the present war, many drags and nedi 
cines hitherto imported from the Mest, have either 
become very costIr or (luice nnobtainable Mr R 
P Craford, writing in Set«att6e Aattncaa Supple- 
meat for September 8, 1017, ou 'reducing drag plant 
coltivatioa to a *eier;ce,’' says "that drug plant 
cultivation is far from easy and the lostitution that 
works out these problems in conaectton with several 
score different plants has a diScclt task abead.bat 
one which nay pave the wav toward Amencan 
independence in drng science " The Editor of the 
present work says in the sdme spirit that "«cieo(i6c 
coItivsKion ofdrng plants in this country will make 
India independent m drug science * Lient. Col Sir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have said before the 
ladian Indostry Commi<iioa that "cnost of the drugs 
imported into India were absolute refuse, and con 
sidermg that one-half of the drugs in the Hntisb 
pharmacopceia are indigenous to India and that 
most of the rest could be cultivated, there is clearly 
an opportunity of developing an industry that has 
been almost neglected, aud if India is to grow its 
own drugs it mnst take care that it gets them un 
adnlterated ’’ A HaLicn wrote sometime ago tu the 
Bon3ba\ Chronicle condemning the trade in indigen 
ons drugs as based on ignorance and fraud Be 
said "Tho<e who have the trade in their bands at 
present are Inadeuuately qualified for the task They 
do not know wnence the drugs are brought, where 
they are cultivated, aud whether the individnal drug 
IS the same as it is alleged to be Ibey do uot know 
the age Of the drugs they nse, and whether they atiU 
retain any of the medicinal properties how they 
should be preserved and taken care of, and so forth 
The result of this ignorance is that tbrongbont tbe 
country quite useless old medicines are consumed* 
This means that large numbers of patients die who 
would have recovered if pood drugs were available 
Tbe establishment of medicinal farms in well selected 


localities will exercise scientific control over the 
cnUivatiOQ of and trade In medicinal plants Regard 
ing tbe advantages of conducting a farm of this 
nature Messrs Turroughs Wellcome and Co , who 
have established snch a one, write — 

‘ 1 A drug may be treated or w orbed up imtne 
diately it has been collected 

* 2 Herbs may be dried, if necessary, directly they 
are cut, before fermentation and deteriorative 
ebaoges have-set in 

‘ 3 Freedom is ensured from capri e on the part 
of collectors, who, in gatlienng wild herbs, are very 
difficult to control in the matter of adulteration, 
both accidental and intentional 

4 Opportunity is provided to select and 
cultivate that particnlar straid of a plant which has 
been found by chemical and physiological tests to 
be the most active, and which gives tbe most satis 
faetory preparations " 

There are many other considerations which make 
It imperative that drug plants should be cnltivated 
scientifically The trade in lodtgenaua drugs ta by 
no means small and negligible Ur Kaikbosrn K 
Dadachanji, late of tbe Indian Medical Service, said 
10 tbe address which he delivered at tbe monthly 
meetiog of the Bombay Medical Union on tbe 31st 
January tbis year, that, "Tbe Indian consumers of 
medicines depend mostly on herbs growing wild in 
tbe forests This inland trade is very large, in tbe 
Puojab alone amoantiog to half a crore of rupees ” 

There are many plants mentioned by Hmda medi 
cal anthers which are not proenrabie sow, c g, 
kakoli, kshira Kakoli. Medba, Maha medba, JivaVa, 
Risabba, &.c Citber tbe plants have become very rare 
or extinct, or there are no means of identtfyiog them 
The botanical descriptions and illustrations in tbe 
present work onght to prevent our losing sight in 
future of any medicinal plants that are m use at 
present. Those which have become rare in tbe wild 
state ought to be scientifically enltivated 

By chemical analysis and physiological expert 
meats the alleged medicinal properties of plants in 
use should be put to tbe test This will help in intro 
duciDg new drugs Into tbe pharmacopceia and in 
weeding out tbe vi orthlcss from the good 

The state ooght to encourage and, where necessary, 
■oiliatcnew industries Medicinal Plant Gardening 
IS soefa an industry Laboratories for analysing drug 
plants should also be established by tbe state The 
Imperial and Provincial Agricultural and Forest 
Departments of British India should make nse of tbe 
loformation brought together in this tnonnmental 
work Tbe Native States are still tbe refuge of many 
a precious heritage of our past There is nnJoubted 
ly a great deal that is valuable in onr aucicnt 
system of medical treatment But if it is to have a 
faircliancc and to survive and be useful, it must be 
made progiessive and the drugs presented by the 
4 aids Bud Haknss must be fresh, genuine and nn 
adnlterated Hence all Native States shoold have 
medicinal plant gardens and pharmacrnticallabora 
tone*. Bed their Agricultural and Forest Depart 
meota should be provided with copies of this work 
\ow that it*hss been published, tbe educated section 
of the public should insist that all indigenons pby 
EKiacs of repute and all tbe leading pbarmacentical 
factones should be able to scientihcally identify the 
plants they use ^ 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


National Education 

In the course of a telling article contri. 
huted to the Servnnt of India, R P. 
Paranjpyc tries to show that the scheuic 
of Nation il Education recently formnlated 
is based on wrong principles and is 
impracticable in details Mr Paranjpye 
believes firmly that imparting education 
of every kind, is, in the mam, the duty of 
Government, us the keeping up of the 
police and inilitarj forces is No private 
body can adequately Tinilertakc it 
Though we do not agree with all the 
views expressed in the article under 
review we have no hesitation in ’‘oying 
that there IS a good deal o( truth in the 
following observ ations of the writer \\ hich 
we commend to the careful consideration 
of all those who arc interested m the 
spread of education in India 


The prneot iTitioi of cdueetion u tiiid tobave 
beca inveoted for tbe ilagk porpo9«-of providiog 
eUrki for Ooreraoint Aay goed mult* tbat may 
have ariieB out nf It are tald to Ust« come lo eplte 
oftheeretera be are afraid tbat thu is soing too 
far Por a rational estimate vr« mutt take mto 
aeeouat tbe good results as well as tbe evil, aod every 
reasooable man will be eonetramed to say tbat tbe 
former vastly prrpoaderaie bren this present 
feeliog of nationality Is tbe direct result of our pre 
sent sTstem of education Did tbe Madrasi, tbe 
Bengali, the Msratba and tbe Sindbl even do lip 
aervice to the idea tbat they are all cbildreo of tbe 
same soil and their interests ore niainly Ideotical 
sixty years ego 7 Tbe present system hat Us defects 
DO doubt, and attempts should be made to improve 
It, but It would not be desirable to do away with 
it root and braneh, even if it were possible 

Kational Cdncation in Gogland has always meant 
education of every child in the eountry and has 
generally been regarded as the duty ol the Oovern 
uieot Tbe late Mr Gokbales advocacy of free and 
compnlsory primary education was in this sense 
directed to secure national edncation m India. Sneh a 
system of unlterssl education cannot be nchieved by 
any prirate agency, bowerer enereetie, ibongb we 
have a vast respect for tbe energy of Mrs Bessnt and 
her co-workers It bas got to be done through tbe 
agency of Goveroment and Governrnent clone 
Private agencies can at the best be only supple 
mentary to Govcrnnieut, stepping m to make new 
eipenments. to fill in occasional gaps aod to make 
Government realise its duties • 

Perhaps National ndneatioD may denote tbat tbe 
educating agency should be Indian Our olyectin 
y asking for a predominantly ludian element la tbat it la 
only iodians who can be 'naturally expected to be 


tbe proper teaebera of Indians, that they will be 
cheaper, that they alone can thoroughly understand 
the aoeial ayiteia of India, and that auy preference 
ahowfl to Curopeans in tbe matter of education 
leaves in tbe minds of Indians feelings which are 
altogether alien to true educational ideals 

There it n third point on which this campaign 
insists and that it that the medium of education 
should be the vernaculars of India Tbe promoters 
of this campaign attribnte ell sorts of evils, real or 
imaginary, which India is suffering from, to tbe 
present system of higher edncation through Engbsh 
Callously enongb on tins lubjert extremes meet 
The enemies of Indian progress are found bemoaning 
the day when Dogfish education was introduced fnto 
India and vfonld, if they could, set hath the hands 
of tbe Indian educational clock and fight again the 
battle ao decisively woo for English by (he strong 
advocacy of Macaulay We ought to take care that 
oar odvocaey of the vernaculari from our point of 
view does not play us into the bands of tbe Syden 
ham school 

Another poini on wh cli the promoters of the 
campaigo lay so moch sireis is the subject of religious 
educaiion Whatever the ments of religious education 
may be, it has nothing m common nilh anything 
"national’' Religion in the accepted popular seme 
ot the term hvi been mainly an anti nat onal force 
Ml India There is noth ng so eflieacioui in rousing 
(he most potent ami national feelings as the mtroduc* 
non of the religious elemei t Nothing would please 
oar enemies better than to see this propaganda attain 
the utmost success Is it wise to play into (heir 
bands 7 t , 

Itisagieed on all hands that it is the duty of 
GoTCtnmen^ to educate Its people, and very few will 
be disinclined to agree Hith the further position that 
a Goverament should not abdicate its proper function 
of regulating tbe education of its people Tins does 
not mean that the educational system of a country 
should be moulded m cast iron moulds Rut 
there must be a general policy underlying the 
educational system, feaving private agencies to make 
new experiments and supplement the gaps that 
must necessarily remain m the caseofsuch avast 
machine as Government To say that we are going 
Ar jt pnvjfe ciArciCfionxi' system wouitf be as 
ndicniousas to say that because there are occasional- 
ly bard cases of jnismanagement m ihe admmis 
traiion of the trn'Kation works in the couniiy we 
should straightway do away with a (.overnment 
system of irrlgtl on and start a complete private 
system of irrigation works in the country Ifwe 
have faults lo find with the Qoverninent 'system we 
should agitate lo get these removed 

Nobody recognises wore than this writer the 
defects rn ihe present constitutions of our Indian 
Unlversiries. The Present writer h.s t-iken h.s part 
In getting o«r Bombay University at ieasMo express a 
decided opinion, adverse to the first proposed draft 
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of the Pa£oa University CiH, and we have con^ntaht 
ed ourseUes on the fact that that Bill was modified 
almost ont of recognit on in its final shape We 
would like the ccnstnutions of out Universities 
radically altered and shall do all we can to get it 
done, and the Bbrabay Unuersity has already made 
recommendations to this effect This we regard as 
the proper states nanlike way of setting about the 
solution of the Unuersity problem in India If we 
merely sulk and have nothing to do with the easting 
organisations, instead of improving them we shall 
only harm ourselves 

Tbequesticn as to the class of students whom 
the National University will attract is another 
aery diffi uU matter At present our Universities 
are the only avenues to the various professions. 
Government sen, ices, etc The average student who 
would join the National University will have to 
give up all idea of joining any of these professions* 
or entering Government service He must have 
either sufficient pruate means to i ve without a 
rofession — and of this class there are very few m 
ndia— or he must join some business line or enter 
some industrial workshop The history of the 
various National Education institutions in Bengal 
or the Samartha Vidyataya at Talegaon will show 
that they languish for want of students and that the 
few that join them repent of their step These last 
are poor, enthusiastic bovs— though their entbu 
siasm IS m tied— while the children ot the leaders 
themselves were never sent to these schools The 
only real directions m which the leaders of the 
National Education movement can move with profit 
are technological institutes, perhaps commerce 
colleges and schools, possibly a medical school or 
college and, we must add, theological seminaries 
If they start arts colleges, not many students will 
join them unless they are guaranteed some careers 
after they complete their course Even private Aims, 
with their managers bred up under the old system 
Will probably prefer* a man with a certificate of 
known value than make esperimenis with another 
with problematical altatamenls 


Democracy 

Writing m the Young Afen of /ndia for 
June,? N. F Young admits that of all 
i&rms ot" ijoverntnent preyafent at present 
democracy is the best, but perhaps it is an 
impossible ideal, says he We read 

The French Revolution began the history of 
modem democracy More than anything else n was 
instrumental in changing the meaning of the word 
"the people ’’ From being a name of con 
tempt It became a word of honour Hence to-day, 
‘Vlemocracy" is considered an honourable and not 
a corrupted form of government and perhaps the 
roost accepted definition is 'Government of she 
people, by the people, for the people " 

The United Stales of America is probably the 
most democratic country m the world Here, putting 
as de nnesseninls, the important f<cis are, first that 
those who make the laws and those who are chiefly 
responsible for iheir execution ate a\l eUefe i This 
IS true jn local, state and federal governments And 


second that those who elect are suhstantially the 
whole male adult population Neither birth nor 
wealth gives any man advantage over another as far 
as a voice in the government of the country is con 
cemed All men ate equal The principle ol 
election has been carried so far m some of the com- 
ponent States that, as in Athens the judges themselves 
are elected Thus, the President of the United 
States IS elected by the whole people, and, though he 
appoints his own executive asvisianU, bis appoint 
mentsmust be approved by the Senate, which is 
Itself elected by the elected Legislatures of the States 
of the Union And the Governors of these States, 
as well as the Legislatures, are also elected Further 
though this may not be an essential of democracy, 
almost all officials change at every election, and there 
IS, therefore, no permanent civil service as in the older 
constiiutions of Europe, or as in Ibis country. 

It mil be clear that the belief behtnl this kind of 
government is that government is not a matter of 
trained skill and exceptional talent, but that the 
ordinary man can be trusted In the great controversy 
as to whether or not ' the masses” are to be trusted 
to do what IS Tight and do it well, the American 
people decided that they are to be trusted 

Nevertheless the truth of the ma'ter is that in all 
human society, whatever the may le, power 

actnally tends to be wielded by the few who are 
sufficiently vigorous and interested in public alTairs 
to make use of the prevailing indolence and deference 
of the many And this has taken place even in the 
United States whose citizens are preemiDently free, 
vigorous, and enlightened 

This IS not to condemn democracy Tocqueville 
saw 10 the Un ted States Government an uanvalled 
measure of freedom and a great and valuable slimulus 
to the faculties of tUe cituen Such benefits, essen 
tially democratic benefits, were possible because there 
was a basis of social equally, local self government, 
and widely diffused education And no doubt, 
these benefits are best achieved under the democratic 
form The gravest disadvantages attendant on this 
form of goveramenf, as so far observed in history, 
are wide spread corruption and inisreanagement, the 
excessive power of party organizations and the 
government used not for the common welfare but 
for party gam 


The following observations cn 
Why Men Fail 

occur m an article contributed to that 
excellent monthly Tbe Afysore ^co^omic 
Journal by James M. Glover 

To explain the problem of why men fail is almost 
as impossible as to point out the reason why other 
men succeed 

“Failure is arbitrary and comparative word Fail- 
ure IS a myre mailer of opinion. 

A world full of ‘enormous successes," or their 
enormous successors would be hardly tolerable 

I have not the slightest doubt that m some future 
(unproved) world when everybody neatly, has learned 
exactly how not to fa 1 , thwe will be a peculiarly lotlv 
life for the one ' failure ” — 
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There IS no royaf road to failure, some achieve 
failure, some have it thrust upon them 

It must alnays be remembered that failure unot 
necessarily labelled, it wants discovering much in (he 
same way as success. It may very well be chat failure 
in a certain d rection is merely meant tr> drive a man 
out of a wrong groove into one more fitted to his 
capabilities 

in very many cases "failure” is merely an c^ptnna 
tion of being before one s lime 

It IS obvious that the reason why men fail is 
because they have omitted to think of the obvious 
While wearisome sages are thinking on the question 
of perpetual motion, somebody else invents the “per 
forating machine,” whereby you can tear stamps 
cheques, receipts, etc , apart, and by this simple 
device earns an ample reward I forget the iiame 
this gentleman, but I know he ''did better than,” shall 
we say, Archimedes 

Failure cannot be judged until the dgbt of time 
has proved the event 

In a general summary failure in most walks of life 
IS due primarily to an absence of preconceived deter 
mmation in one sense, and an abience of pluck in 
another. 

Half the great successes in commercial life are 
achieved by men who use no greater note book than a 
half sheet of note paper on which they note down their 
daily routine They make up their m nd to cfiryoul 
a certain day's work or week's work or year’s wotk, 
and so know where they are all (he lime Apoly it how 

£ 30 may, the ptiaeiple is thj same The routine must 
e applied to your daily work, your daily food, your 
daily liDaiice 


The National Evolution of Poetir 
The senes ol erudile articles from the 
pea of Aurobindo Gliose dealing raitlt the 
scope and form of the future poetry still 
continues m Arra In the May number 
the subject discussed is the national cvolu 
tiou of poetrj Says the aa ntcr • 

The work of the poet depends not only on hiui 
self and his age but on (he mentality of the nation lo 
which he belongs and ihc sp ritual, mieltecluvl 
aesthetic tradition and environment which it cre.les 
for h m It IS not to be understood by this that he is 
or need be entirely limited by this condition or that 
he IS to consider hiicself ns only a voice of the 
nitioml m nd or bound by the pait national trad non 
and debarred from sir'kmg out a road ol bis own 
In nat ons which are reluming under d ni'iiUies to a 
strong self consciousness, I ke the Irish or the Indians 
at the present moment, this nationalism nuy be a 
living ideaand a powerful motive And m oibera 
which hive had a vivid collective 1 fc exerersiRg a 
common and int mate influence on all its individaab 
or in those which have cherished an acute sense of a 
greet national culture and tradition, (lie rm^e cubic 
elements of that tradition nny eNCrt a serycontCKns 
infuence OR the mmd of ll e poets, at once btlpios 
and I miting the weaker ip tits but piving f«» Rtnins 
an evccpl f nal poaer for sustained beauty of foim and 
ataiisfying peircet on Itiktlis tsno esseotai coa 
dit on for the b rih of great poetry ‘Tlie poet, tre 


must always remember, creates out of himself and 
has the rndefeasible right to follow freely the breath 
offhespiritwithin him, protided he satisfies m his 
work Ibe law of poetic beauty The external forms 
of his age and his nation only give him his starting 
poiataiid some of hi> materials and determine to 
some extent the room he finds for the free play of bis 
poetic spirit 

In poetry, as in ereryihmg else th-it aims at per 
feetion, there are always two elements, the eternal 
and the lime element The first i» what really and 
always matters, it IS that which must determine our 
deboihve appreciation, our absolute verdict or rather 
wessentiil response 10 poetry A soul ^pressing 
sp nt of Truth aod JJeauiy through some 
of (he lofia te variations of beauty, with the word for 
Its instromenf, that is afier all, what the poet is. 
and It IS to a similar soul m us seeking the same 
spirit and responding to It that he makes hisapped 
It IS when we can get this response at its purest and 
in Its roost direct and heightened awakening that our 
faculiy of poettc appreciation becomes at once surest 
and most intense ll is, we may say. the impersonal 
enjoyerofcreatiiebeauly m us responding to the 
mpersonal creator and inlerpreter of beauty in the 
poet, for ins the impersonal spirit of Truih and 
Beauty that IS seeking to erpress itself through his 
personality, sod it is that which finds ill own word 
and seemt Itself to create in his highest niomenis of 
IDSpirstiOn 

of the poet and the 
personalty of the hearer, the one giving the Ditch 
the form of the success arrived at, wh^e the other 
determines the eharacleiistie mtelle-tnal and aesthe< 
i>e jodgmeot to winch its appeal arrives The cor 
lespondenceorthedissonance between thetwodecides 
between the poet and his reader, and out 
a *** '* ifi out appreciation 

element there is always much that is merely accident 
**'*’*'' *"’”'* defects our ludunent 
han help, usefully to form ,t But apart fromTh?, 
Iheiels always something essential to our oreseni 
perironal l, which has a right to be heard For w“are 
all ofu. souls developing in a consimi endeivour ,' 
pt into unity wiih the spritm I fe llirnugh its many 
forms r^mamfeslalion and on many different I nes 
T" “ P^^ciple of a fA,iant 

soroetbiQg tn the Homed ate powerof a man's mm,.', 
that determines by its cbaracienstici his r eht 
whatever 

ilsroentsoTiti Imiitairons, IS his rishtwav hrm.... 

It IS nvosi helpful to him personally, so fn all our 
'* Pr'ociplc of 

I. JH'iirnl' "K fu'i'./'r”' 

ing Itself out in d ffeieni foim. and nn 
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hive arrived it a strong self espresjion bj the things 
of the n>md art and thought and poetry TTiese 
things do not indeed forn the whole of the move 
ment even as they do not ni ike up the wh >Jc of the 
,life of the people , th*y rather represent its highest 
points, — or the highest with the exception of the 
spiritual !n the fev nations that have ponerfully 
developed the spiritual force within— -and in them we 
best see the inner character and aim of that line of 
the movement 

Very often a nation m Us self-expression is both 
helped and< mited by what has been left behind froro. 


the evolution of a past self which, b*mg dead >ct 
liveth 

TTie soul of the poet mav be 1 ke a star and dwell 
apart , even, his vvork m<>y seem not merely a varia 
lion from but a revolt against the limitations of the 
n tionat mind Dut still the roots of Ins personality 
are there in spirit and even his variation and revolt 
are an attempt to bring out something that is 
latent and suppressed or at least somethiog which is 
trying to sorge up from the secret all soul into the 
soul form <if the nation 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


In^ia and the West. 

In the course of a very able, sober and 
appreciative article contnbuted to the 
Jf/ndustfnnce Stadent Walter Eugene 
ClarU sets forth the acliieveraents of the 
Eindus tn vanous branches of learning, 
and analyses, with no small amoont of 
success, the points of difference between 
the Hindu and the Western outlook on 
life nnd method of thinking Says he 

The discovery of Sanskrit at the end of the 
eighteenth century meant the discovery of a new con 
tinent in out world consciousness. The first important 
effect of the discovery was not the development of 
Compatauve Rel start but that of Comparative Philo 
logy. Sanskrit proved to be a language closely 
rehteifto the Iraaian, Greek, Latin, Germaoic, Slavic, 
Celtic, and the other Aryan languages and in many 
particulars preserved older liogutstic forms than did 
any of the other Aryan languages Further, from the 
scient he point of view the Sanskrit alphabet is a 
perfect one » 

As early as 600 B C the Hindus had made a care 
ful study of the way in which sounds are formed |>y 
the vocal organs, and had described the proce«s so 
well that nnl) within the last generation have ne 
surpassed the Hindu study of phonetics Only within 
the last century have we surpassed the analytic study 
of grammar as depicted m the grammatical master 
piece of Panmi (ca 400 BC) ^ 

The Hindu failed later in maintaiaing his positive 
sciences and in applying them to worldly objects not 
from any lack of abilty, but because his acute irind 
turned to other things and lost merest in the progres 
sive conquest of J^ature The science* became 
scholastic More effort was spent on dialectic on the 
compos t on of commentaries super commentaries, 
and super super commentaries than ia further original 
production • 

lodia at an early date devoted much attention to 
mathemalics, and m purticuhr developed algebra and 
geometry to a remarkable degree The very figores 
we used to express oor numbers were invented by the 


Hindus., They were borrowed by the Arabs, andby 
them were taken to Furope as the Arabic numerals 

Oaeofthe Indian philosophical systems aims to 
systemaiiie the processes of reasoning Quite in 
dependently It worked out a syllogism of formal logic 
very smilar to the Anslotel an syllogism on which 
our own logic is based 

Chess, tbe most mtellectual of aTl games is of 
Indian origin It was taken to Persia in the si\th 
century A D , and brought from thereto Europe by 
the Arabs. 

Medicine, rhetoric and poetics, government (as 
described m the recently discovered Kauliliya Artha 
castra) all show the same keenly-onalyt cal faculty 

In India tbe domioanUiote is an inward, deeply 
telgousone India has never centered its thought 
on roan and subord naied the universe to him The 
mysterious powers of Nature, which are all on a 
grander scale and more overwhelming in India than 
mthe West, are in the centre of thought There is 
always in India a large cqsm c outlook on life, a 
constant tendency to universalize, a subordination of 
praciicat values The West emphasizes the reality 
and tbe importance of the mateiial world and has a 
keen hi*tortcal sense In India the tendency is to 
minimize the importance of the material world to 
withdraw, from it and its I itle struggles toward a 
universal which lies beynnd History plays a very 
small part in Sanskrit 1 teralure \ 

Life in India centres in thought and emotion, not 
1 1 deed and act Carlyle has well snmmmed up the 
\kestern point of view in the sentence, ‘The end of 
human activity IS a deed not a thought, though that 
(bought be the noblest" Ue seek contentment 
thr ugh the attainment f our desires through posses 
sion To the best Hindu thought this has always 
seemed fallacious, for des re succeeds desire in never 
ending sbccession There is always something more, 
the atu ament of which is sure to make us happy 
Eastern ethics seeks contentment through the Iimita- 
tion of desire To be sure the Eastern ideal has ofien 
been carried to an absurd extreme of asceticism^ but 
have we not often earned our Western ideal to’jasi 
as absurd an extreme of thoflghtless activity and rest 
less znopon Thought add feeling are deeper as 
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exUrnals are simpler. Could we not des.re in the 
Weslalitlle Ind an simplicity and quietness m the 
pHce of ostcnlaiion and turmoil 

To the Hindu all Nature is alive and an mate, 
man is only an integral part of it , but beyondjwth 
are powers of ruthlessness and of mexluust ble fertility 
whicli human labor cannot control ilagic alone, I ke 
- • • — - 'T touch with the 


meliaeval alchemy, ca.. - 

ereatet force of Nature by superhum-in means or by 
asceticism Over the woild, beaut ful as it may bet, 
invpendsan nnconttollable. powerful something, like 
the Nemesis of Greek tragedy In Ihdian art and 
literature you will find not so much an expression of 
mystery of all embracing eneryy The beauty is 
there, felt keenly and enjoyed keenly but the beauty 
endures only a moment and then— I' 
then rather than the now that troubles The West 
13 preoccupied with the now The Hindu is like a 
man in an enchanted garden where things take phee 
that he does not quite understand He enjoys keenly , 
but soon a sense of unreality, of tnysiery, settles 
down upon him. his mirth and pleasure lorn to be 
wilderment and uneasiness In Ind a it is the 
commonest thing m the world for a king or neb roan 

to find that worldly pleasures pall towthdraw as a 

hermit into the forest to meditate 

Sanskrit has a literature greater in extent than 
that of Greece and Rome together, and manyofihe 
worki are worthy of comparison with the works ol 
any other luenture in the world In putting Ik 
'raluat on upon any literary work we roost look for 
three things t 1 he power of keen observation and 
feeling 3 lieennesS of thought m 1 nking together 
these sense impressions into ideas y The ability 
to eommunieate these feelings thoughts, and ideas m 
artistic words and phrases The thud of these 
criteria reveals at once the great strennh and the 
source of weakness of Indian bteraiure Nowhere m 
the world has there been developed a keener sense of 
theartiKic use of words of vuioosty m the use of 


iion, feehng and tlioosht 

In India religion IS a much more inclusive term 
ihm It IS in the West It includes many rtimgs 
which to us are purely social Religion is ibe key 
pole of the whole social structure It enters into 
everyaetofdailylife There is no iroubTesoroe gap 
between sacred and profane Hinduism can tw 
defined only as the sum total of the acts and bel efs 
ol two hundred and seventeen million of She three 
hundred and fifteen million people of India It is not 

a relieioos orpm ration, for It IS as much mial as it 

■s religious II Iny organintion is to be foonjit 
must be sought on the sociil, not on the religious 
tide Hindu sm 1* a coitipleie reflection ol the entire 
Ue of the whole people called Hindus 

In India even among the masses, Ibeie Is a 
pervading sense of mystery of other worldness, of 
wonderment The great difference between India 
and the West is that th s royslieal espetfcnce has 
■ tried to socialite Itself in the West, whir in Indian 
has tended to withdraw from society, has become an 
end in itself. 

In the West the general tendency is to mike 
ftuh htrmnnite with the world of matter In India 
tl e world ol matter iS made to harmoniie with 
faith ' . 


Unfortunitely truth m India has remained too 
much in the intellect and has fmnd too little plate 
in actual practice Ihe best minds have withdrawn 
themselves from the common life and have lived an 
ideal 1 fe apart Too rigid a 1 ne has been drawn'" 
between the enlightened and the unenlightened In 
SO many departments ol Ind an ihouijht things have 
become stereotyped, have become mere forms, 
formulae, and symbols from which any living mean 
ing has been lost Ind a became a slave not to 
things, to materialism, blit to forms and ceremonies. 

In this respect India has been largely mediaeval 
• I have no patience with those who blindly speak 
of the complete superiority of Ihe hast as do a few 
Hindus wh >se pride has justly been aroused by Ihe 
unjust criticism of things Indian, nr with those who 
just as blindly proclaim the complete superiority of 
Ihe West What we need is not blind enthusiasm 
and partisan sp nt but understanding and judgment 
and persistent wDik , not eloquent talks nnd long . 
d scnssion of ideals Abstract ideals alone are a 
weak fouodai on on which to build up a iroial and a 
liveable world , hut mere action without ideals is no 
better if . ationalism is destined to make way for 
intern itional sm, the East must play a considerable 
part in the new world regime 

The Beneficent ComparUon< 

Tbe Spectator haa nu interestiog article 
which essays to interpret the psychology 
of man which enables litin to find conso~ 
lation ID hts misery it he finds another 
more miserable. We read 

It IS a common cause of thankfulness that there are 
people worse off than ourselves In theory the point 
of view IS an odious one, but m practice howcould 
we get on without the help of the beneficent com* 
parisonf The inevitable conditions of life are ren* 
drred more acceptable by it It as wretched' to be 
getiiog older at such b p-ice and so unceasingly 
Now and then we are all ureatlydepressed oy the 
thought, and probably we all find a certain relief in 
thinking rif some particuhr friend who is older still 
We wish him nu harm If there were any chmcecf 
his finding the secret of jouth, we should not stand in 
Ills way All the same, if he found it, one of the 
thoughts which console us in otir advance towards 
decay would be gone We do not want him to get 
old , we only want him to prove to os that we are 
still yoang We compare ourselves with him and 
takecomlort Very much the same thing is true of 
healtl Very much the lame thing is true Where 
poverty IS concerned— so long only as It does not go 
too far It IS of no nse to a mm who has lost half 
his income to reflect that all things are a matter of 
comparison But i^his next door neighbour has lost 
three-quarters of Ins income, he does without the 
least ill niiurc, feel a Utile better able to bear up 
Pity far hts neighbour would overcome the thought 
of himself As it is, if he is a decent man, he does 
nowfeel the si ghiest pleasure in another man's mis 
iortone. hot the tight of it instantly redaces the 
volume of his self pity ' 

There is a form of conscious stupidity from which 
the tlghtof worse stupidity removes the stmg Tbe 
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fict Ihnt he his "slid the wrong thing,’ hurt some 
ones feelings, showed htmselF in a ridiculous or i 
coote uptiWe light, will weigh upon a min (and slill 
more upon 1 woman) for diys Thefe nodenyuig 
that to see another person whom he reilues to be 
uite as clever, dignified or goodheatted is himself 
0 the same thing will ciuse him to forget his own 
veiaiion It is mere superficial cynicism to say that 
he tahes pleisnre in the soenl smart his friend « 
swearing iWit He is more sorry for him than he 
could be if he hid not just b»en through the sime 
discomfort Jnmstlf A,l the sitnc time his self con 
centrilion is dissipated, ind he goes home in b*tier 
spirits and can laugh it both iniship' 

A few very good people can rejoice m a mend’s 
success and work for it who at the same time feel 
personally d scounged by it when 't is aiiained 
This sort of discouragement even iliough they them 
selves maj call u envy, is often connected with a root 
of hu nihty m their hearts Tney are not in the least 
indined to detract from the other man » talent, but 
the fact thit it is forced upon ilieir nonce increases 
the poor opinion that they have of iheit own What 
we have called the beneficent conipirison. however 
has we thinki few practical ill effects Out, it may be 
sail/, surely a true independence shouta free us all 
both from envy and from all sense of rdiel m the 
contenphtion of ill luck and shortcomings of others 
The argument is unanswerable W'e can o ly plead 
against It that such indepen lence will never be com 
mon till we get rid of a feir which is as natural to 
mah ns the fear of death Itself, and that t$ the feat of 
isolation Both dreads are pict aod parcel of human 
nature, and can never be eradicated 


Romanticism and Pragmatism 
The successful Occideatnl races of the 
ninefcenth century used to charactenze 
the life and thought of the Hindu thus 
’The people of India are devoid of 
energy, indolent, and full of melodramatic 
enthusiasm They have no practical 
common sense and arc addicted to other- 
worldy sentiments They are indifferent 
to the actualities of real hfe, and are 
governed by the pessimistic philosophy of 
despair ” 

Eenoy Kumar Sarkar successully refutes 
this idea m the course of an article con 
tnbuted to the Htndasth'inee Stadent. 
Says he • ' ^ 

.The cTidence ol India's achicrrmruU id secular 
endeaTonr had been laroished by the Portognese, 
Freoch, Ituliaa, and English tourists and traders 
who came to India doryig the sieteentb, sevealeentb 
and eighteenth ceatiSrles They whole heartedijr 
admired the tauoicipvl arrageisents the general 
health and economic jirosptrity of the people tu 
town and country, as also the vost rv^er traffic and 
the excellent roads and canals The city of Moorshida 
bad was brighter and more sanitary than the London 
of those days according to Clive Piltatar Soleynv, 
th* Freo-h observer, wrote even so late as 18X1 
10 


that the Indian <ci going T'ssels were more durable 
and clegint th-vn those uf the English and French 
It OTIS these very Hindus who, on the other 
h-VDd, wrote and annotated the ‘ Upanishads,’’ 
Geeta, ‘\edanta,’ the Bhakli (deTotiOoVsbastras, 
\ogA (m'ditation) philosophy, etc It was these 
very Hindn*, masters of the material arts who 
proclaimed the inferiority of a mere life m the flesh 
and of an existence contented with the here and the 
now 

The historical truth therefore is that the Hindus 
cast their e^es equally on both wings of human 
life, — they Approached the problem of the ooiverse 
with the same sympathy from both angles of 
vision Hindu culture was as ninch the embodiment 
ul the most intimate experience of the concrete, 
positive life, ns the expression also of a thorough 
hair splitting analysis of (he Beyond or the transcen 
dental realities It was iu short a synthesis of the 
world a eternal polarities 

During the nineteenth <.entury, however, the 
people of India were divoreed perforce from the 
vital'Xing interests and responsibilities in every 
field of work 

The llaodus of this period, entirely misunderstood 
the spirit of the Upanishads Geeta, \edanta nod 
other phitosop’iical b'qaesCs of their forefathers. 
The HidJus emasculated and demoralized as they 
had to be by presiure o( eircumsCaoces popularized 
a falsi doctrine of ' tuayo ’ or "world as illusion ' 
witbovt uoderstaudiDg the seose or context of the 
original propounders They tfaurbelped to transform 
tb« conntr^ into nnasyiutn ofmcap&bles, aland of 
vegetatiog animatcntes, or of mere stocks and 
stones The wonder is that this absence of vertebral 
vigour was even regarded by them as a point of 

Situated, the people oflndia became to the 
Far American observers the standing example of 
slothful passivity, pessimistic tndifferentisra, and 
submissioatstic tendencies \rgoing the past from 
the degenerate present, the scholars of Europe and 
AmencA began 'o interpret the whole previous 
history and literatnre of the Hindus as a record of 
loettia ina tivity, sab;eetiTism, other woildlioess, 
etc This misioterpretatiou has been perpetuated 
for the world in the wiitings however merltorions 
OD other grounds, of Max Muller and the indologists 
who bare followed in fais wake The mesmerized 
Iliodas understood that probably the West was 
tbas ealogizing the Bast The scholars of India 
followed suit, and interpreted the aduevcnieo.ta of 
tbeir ancestors exclusively as marvellous exploits In 
pACifism,* ahimsa," i e , non killingandnon resistance, 
spintaality, and self realization 

Portanately, new conditions have of late exercised 
tb s hypnotism and nightmare of mental thraldom 
The yoaog India of the twentietb century does not 
pnde ID the imbecility forced into the intellectual 
Gonscionsoess of the last three generations by adverse 
circumstaDces 

The \onng India of today is like its illnstrions 
predecessors of mediaevAl and ancient times, at once 
idealistic and practical We are "romanticists m 
so far as ,we have been cultivating our veneration 
for the past glory, proclaiming the visions of a 
mighty future, and instituting the Nature-cult of 
freedom and simplicity Pan passu, we have been 
making the pretent, the here am] the now, more 
lovely In a thousand ami one ways We have 
addressed ourselves to |h* pressing problems of 
evecy day public life Rural constru'tion elevation 
of tnc laboring classes, social service for the welfare 
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of the mauc*. nml enreacl of msn irniVioR education 
of the prmcipil plaola in Vouo,{ la I«a • 
iijaoda , 

»..v v-i.K-.- .^f VouBj India ha»e been orgaaixini' 
the centre* ofcreatiYc work here hbJ there nod eaerjr 
where throughout the land Tbeae initituliona nre 
the ganglionic cell* ofposiYitum which perrade ihe 
enure bode politic Yariou* moTeineoU hare been 
thusiet on foot tocope with the current eoneernsof 

***^'ue»ides, instance* of ancient flinda nehieaemeot* 
la fecular clsiiization, of India'* coutribiition* to 
the"eiact' i'lence*. of Hindu *uec«ise» in mdoatry, 
politics and warfare are being unearthed by archae^ 
lo'rist* During the nineteenth century the people 
of India used to read In their history only the 
record of spiritual adeance The \onog Lite 
of the twentieth century find* in the same 
history the tradition of siatesmanshin. busb.do, 
hnmanism, materiBlum The whole trend of nation 
al CYolution is h-ing presented ifl an altogether noyd 
light Hindu cuUnre is being seientifieaHy rescued 
from the Incubus of misrepresentation and niisinief 

'’"the mentality and pb losophical tendencies of this 
kouug India are akin to what is b*mg caned pr^ 
malisoi in the Western world The metbiwology 
and meiiaRe of the pragmatist* would thus suit 
the life and disposition of out countrymen It is 
accordingly to pragmatic ideal* that lonng looia 
has been moulding It* future . 

\aung India * attitude IS practical aed ereatise 
It IS atiiising the world forces and examloiog (be 
results achiered It does oot belKYe la tbe leader 
ship otone indiTidual m industry, politics, litera* 
ture or are It doe* not tolerate tbe authority of 
anyone institution, or the monopoly of aoy ooe 
movenjent or the despotum of aoy ooe propagaoM 
It does not tnifllc of aslional energy in the sioenUr 
cuBiber but IB term* of many leaden, direwe ideal*, 
multiple organirstion*, and raried eontuoimatioo* 
Tbe logic of this lit in ioung lodi* wonld be 
found m tbe writings of Williim ‘he AmerKOo 

philosopher 

The Sway of Internationalism 
The Zlrnf/ust/ianw Student publishes the 
following pregnant lines from the speech 
delivered to Hindu students in Chicago 
by Dr Rowena M. Mann 

“The modern nation bns incorporated family 
witom Its orgaaisation But it ha* gone far beyond 
the blood tie in it* rarious Institutions and loterest* 
so that the state oi today mil be incorporated m na 
internatianal orgaoiiation We to lay witness the 
inadequacy of the state as d final organization of the 
interests of man For this state is an illogical 
position and out of harmony with tbe facts of 
tbe actual life of the peojile For hniuan experience 
passes beyond the frontiers oferery nation Life - 


things 1 




„ .... possession of any one 

nation— but the purely hnman eiperiences— father- 
hood motherhood, grief joy— tell us that we are 
made of one blood and that the spirit of man m one 
When held In the bond of peace 

“The present war recisteis the failure of statesmen 
to think internationally Theohseurest tile inHbe 


praines of Amend miy well l>e drp'ndent on n 
professsrof medicine in Vienna Ourliretare far 
mure ut> internntioii'il possesiiun than a natiunnl 
one This situation Deeds to b* acknowledged and 
recogniz'd 

* UiUi what terrible intimacy politics stan 1 to our 
personal life i* shown by the sulTerings nod trarail 
of the people of the world at present \Vich greatest 
respect and honor for the achieTemenis ol them 
tetfect of man in history one appalling orersight 
among statesenen faces us It ii the truly stagger 
lag uiDisiion during the lost forty years of the 
ercetum of th: international organizstion to 
cure for international problems One fact with its 
tremendous significance has been orerlooked in 
■Dodern statesmanship It i* the fact of the growth 
of Science and the particular ucliierement of com- 
iQuoication Tbe signilicsoce of commuiPati in is 
the point here The people of India and China 
are witbin the range of quick communication 
which srill become easier, readier, cheaper with time 
Ku ezcfusire hostile national bouDdariei can stand 
liefore this fact of the interchange of human thought* 
Culture will become more uniform national boiin 
dartes will have less irnportniUbe, the eo operation of 

_.ii 1— jijjjj, {ragi 


'e fruitfnl thai 


Theetiolngy or otbervxise of 
Discontent 

Imre been nbly set forth by a writer in the 
Nen Sttttesmaa We make a few extracts; 

There has been too much praise of conlent 
There has also been too much praise of disconient. 
Doth ofihem have been treated ae primary virtues 
^teni. It most be adm tied, is nearer a virtue than 
the oil.er,jutt as a good complexion is preferable to 
a bad ont The content that is preached by the neh 
man to the poor, however, or by the big Empire to 
the tubjMt nation, is not a virtue at all, but a ore- 
lr"u' i.J' '* *’*‘6 »/«ommendaiion to paint the glow 
of health on one’s face wuh a brush There i* no 
value in either conlent or discontent except m sofir 
as they are symptoms of health or disease To as- 
sume contentment when the circumstances do not 
warrant It, IS 1 ke lyin,* to oneself or to the doctor 
1* IhUthe people 

who do not pester us with the r ailmenis are the most 
«mforiahI« neighbours We forgive them their play 

lurbed Still ifnis anyone m whose fate we are 

"'ay lead 

M fatal carelessness Forjyictims of ilie d se«e of 
po«rty and ignorance to^main willmg Ticiims of 
such a disease, would bs to consent to becomTthe 
agents in spreidmg an infection DeiKe we are 
mclmed to be gralelul for the Innumerable dTsconte"* 
anduorests and rebellions of histors Xhev were the 
growing pains of the race At Ihl -! 

SsY.'? philosophy d?ico„ 

encennhim n.c .< u '"eohanical obedi 

enceonhio! He finds himself nsVed to conform ti 
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-« pattern rather than to try to discoter why he was 
bom and to live accordingly He is bid accept the 
experience of older and wiser men than htmselfasa 
substitute for experiences of his own He may even 
be a<ked to feed his pass on for experiences on some 
such empty abstinence as not breaking the Sabbath 
\Vc cannot find much fault with the msimets of a 
youth who feels that there is more in hie than not 
breaking the Sabbath His discontent is justified, 
because it is a revolt of the spirit against formal sm 
Discontent is not a remedy but a symptom 
Popular unrest in itself is no mere to be rejoiced >n 
than a rash It is also true that it is no more lobe 
neglected than a rashr Ihe ruing classes base 
throughout history done their best to ignore it, or, 
wl en they could not ignore if, to punish it They 
have merely driven the disease in The discoaieiii of 
the poor is for the most part a protest against the 
conduct of iho^e who have appropriated to ti emselves 
so lareC a 'hare of the opportunities for bappnesa 
It may be l1 at the State cannot make a man happy 
Tt e State cannot r i se the dead nor can it end iw a 
man with genius or beauty or humor If he lacks 
thise thing*, his <|uaitel ts not polilKat it is with 


destiny There are other forms of hapnincss, how 
ever, which the State can insure to him It can 
insure to bun and his ch Idren opportunities of life of 
cdacaiion. of travel, of dwelling in a roomy house 
surrounded by a garden of flowers, of reading whether 
for w sdom or for entertainment, of evimg well and 
speakici(, well, of seeing pii.lures other than the 
cinema, of hearing music other than the steam organ, 
of learning how mmy colours there are in a jay’s 
plumage. of release from notkfora month at a lime, 
of swimming in the sea, of leading, m fine the I fe of 
at.«ntlemao. a poet ard a scholar It is folly to 
pretend that (be discontent of Che poor man who is at 
present shut out as by a doom from these del ghts 
cither will or ought to come to an end until he has 
broken down the door that separates him from them 
Contentment with the social order of our lime would 
be a disgrace to rich and poor alike Content is the 
ideal condition of society The greatest social pro* 
biem in the world-**iDdeeJ the wbole social problem 
IS how to construct a State in which it will be 
possible for a decent man t > be content both with his 
own lot and the lot of his ne ghbour* 


THE FIRST LOTUS 


T lill golden li^'ht of the early dan n had 
ju«t touched the earth, when two 
Bgures appeared oa the bank of a 
lotus pond One evas n girl, the other n 
stmll boy, who was clasping the fingers of 
Ins sister tightly His innocent face bore a 
strong resemblance to this beautiful and 
pure dawn 

Suddenly the child turned round and 
asked eagerly, “Sissy, boat were these 
pretty flowers made ’ ' 

The sister srailinply answered, “Oh. 
that’s a long story ; I shall tell you at bed 
time ’’ 

The child had to be content, but all the 
day long he looked forward to that time 
As soon as it was eyening, the eldest sister 
was captured by her eager juniors and 
taken to the bedroom She must tell them 
now how the beautiful white flower was 
niade 

It was a large and bare room, the only 
fumttare being a lamp bolder of brass 
The Led was spread on the floor The 
children drew the eldest sister to the 
middle of the bed, and gathered round her 
in a close circle The small boy put his 
head m her Hpand looking up at her fate 
with his large eyes, said, J\ow tell us 


about the flower" The sister patted his 
curly locks and began thus ** 

Long long ago, a wee little girl was 
born in the midst of a huge dark forest 
Her beautiful face shone like the morning 
star in the black darkness It w as a bleak 
winter’s morning and the sun had not yet 
been able to penetrate the thick curtain of 
grey mist which bung round the forest 
The withered leaves were fast dropping 
down from the trees and the keen north 
wind went about shrieking like an angry 
spnte among their bare skeletons All the 
world was shivering Everything beauti- 
ful and green bad hidden itself under- 
ground as if in fear of the terrible w inter. 

The mother covered her infant with her 
skirt, while the merciless winter w md blew 
over her own unprotected body and the 
mist clung to the wa\> masses of her loose 
hair m large drops The baby was quite 
warm.aud comfortable under the cover of 
her mother's sheltering skirt, but the 
mother’s’ body grew gradually hard and 
rigid with cold Her breathing grew 
difficult , still even when fighting for it, she 
constantly put back liei skirt over her 
baby girl But the cold became mor*' * 
morenntense and at last leaving her 
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tvlouc m Unt dt\tk, dcsolalc forcsl, ilic 
departed for an unltnonn land, wlicrcjicr- 
pettnl sprinu rciRiicd She forpEOt licr 
BiifltnnR'? and perhaps also htrjoys 

The little girl understood nothing of her 
bcreii\tment, she put one of Ulr liUlt 
fingers, wliicli looked liken llowcr bud, m 
her mouth and went on smiling ns before 
\\ild beasts came to devour the bodj of 
her mother but thelook in the baUj'sejes 
turned their ferocity into pitj and tliej 
iventa^aj i\ herd of deer, passing by 
tliat spot found the b'ib 3 whose ejes 
\sere just liLe tlveir oven A bind hart re 
centlj lost her fawn She tamed off the 
babj to her own home 

“1 he winter passed oQ at last The ten 
der grten leixea and the bKdes of fresh 
grass, who were hiding in fear, began to 
peep out and look about thim to fiad out 
whether their dreaded cneraj was still in 
sight The wood ujinplis received news 
from the bla<;Ubirds and cutkoos that the 
young god of spring was tomiag to pay 
them Ills annual Msit Tliroughout the 
winterthcse damsels had remained with 
their fair f ices hidden under grey veils in 
auger against the oldwanWintcr The glad 
news made them at oucc throw of! these 
disfiguring covers and step out into the 
fresh green woodlands lu all the fioery of 
sbinimenug crecu dresses and oroameots 
made of bright gold No sooner had their 
tender white iect touched the cracked drj 
earth than it became coicred with o car 
pet grassy green, the winter fog was chased 
out of the world by the sunshine of their 
glorious smile, and the forest filled with 
light and laughter llie sleeping birds 
'"woke up at the sound of their merry voices 
and carolled out a glad welcome to the 
advent of spring 

The little girl had n^v grown up into 
a beautiful maiden In tlic days oflong 
ago, people did not take so much time to 
grow up as thej do now, they did it in 
quite a short tirai At the time of her 
birth, deep darkness reigned everywbert., 
hut the baby’s fact shone with light So 
they called her Light Her cyts were like 
those ol bet foster mothtr, the bind and 
her fair skin glimmered like the pcarl'wbich 
has just been released from its mothers 
womb Nobody had taught her to put 
her hair up, so her curly locks always 
played about her beaiitilul face Sbehail 

f 'rown up among the fawns and had 
earnt from them th^ir quick fiigbtentd 


ways At the slightest noise she used to 
dart into a shtUcring bush or behind 
some large tret While phyiitg about 
among the wealth of spring biossoms, she 
looked like nvcritablejouiig wood nymph 
So the days wore on Light had now 
become a superbly beautiful maiden She 
had no need now to entreat the w ild w ood 
birds to pluck her favourite flowers for 
her, she could do it herself even from 
large trees She loied flowers dearly 
She had no ornaments of gold or 
icnels, so she u«c(] to deck her 
(atr slun body with blossoms and tender 
greeajtfaics But when she played about 
among tliefavins her green skirt stream 
mg m the air with a w reath of fragrant 
jasmines crowumg her dark head and 
chains of flowers round her beautiful 
arms and ankles, you would haic agreed 
that pew els were no match for flowers 
The rainy »cason now approached 
The sky became overcast with masse* Of 
deep purple clouds and showers fell in 
cessantlv All the rivers and lakes be 
come full to tbeir bnnis, and the forest 
trembled ev cry now nod thou w itb the 
deep roars of the angry thunder god 
But strange to say, the deer who got 
frightened at the slightest sound, did not 
evince the least alarm at the deep rolls 
of thunder They came out in Itecus and 
frisked and played about in great joy 
They were of diflereut colours, some 
golden, some dark blue and some ,pied 
like the daisy Some had great branching 
antlers anil some were completely with 
out them The herdcoutainea great stags, 
who were swift as arrows and bad 
eyes like sparks of fire , on the other hand 
there were the small fawn«, with large 
frightened eyes and their bodies 
covered with thick golden down Light 
was gnat friends with them all and all 
loved her dearly The spring torrents of 
the mountains had htcome ctcatly sw ollen 
with ram water, they tumbled down the 
rovks like streams of molten silver, all 
white with foam, filling the woodland ^ 
with deep booming noises Light could 
not cross them now, so the big stags came 
and carried her across on their backs On 
the other band when the greedy little 
fawns tn«l in vain to tear up the fresh 
green grass with their weak teeth, Light 
drew them into her arms and fed them 
wiUi handfuls "of fresh grass 

One night it rained and rained The 
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daybroLe, still it was cloudy and dark 
^nd the ram went on pattering on the 
forest leaves The deer had come out and 
Light was with them She played about 
for a tune, but after a while growing tired 
of the sport, sat down under a large tree 
and busied herself weaMog a garland with 
flowers and green ferns A fawn of her 
foster mother, named Kajla, laid itself 
down by her side and from time to time 
rubbed its head against her There was a 
slight sound and Light looked up instant 
"ly A beautiful lady was standing before 
her Light bad seen h*rself rcflectej in 
the lakes many a time, so she knew at 
once that this stranger bore a close 
resemblance to her Up to this time she 
had lived with animals alone, so she felt 
very glad at the sight of a creature some 
what like herself and asked “Who are 
you, please ’’’ The lady smiled sweetly 
and answered, “\ou wont know me 
dear, even if I tell you, you baie never 
seen me before But 1 ha\e come with 
the express purpose of paying you a 

MSlt ” 

Light asked eagerly, “Will you live 
with me’" “No," replied the lady, “you 
won't see me again with your eyes, but 
henceforth 1 will always remain near 
you " 

Light’s smile died out at once If she 
was to go away so soon, why did she 
come at all’ Ihe lady looked at her 
disappointed face with a smile, then 
holding up two flowers in her two bands, 
she asked, “Dear, I am going to give you 
one, which one will you have 

Light looked up The beautiful lady 
had a large white flower in her right band, 
its inside was rosy red like the heart of a 
conchshell* Its sweet perfume had 
attracted to it all the bees of the forest 
The forest abounded witb flowers but 
ne\er had Light come across one so 
beautiful The flower had a stalk, very 
long and green as the new leaves of 
spring 

The other flower, which the lady held 
lo her left hand, was totally diflerent It 
was of a ceep red colour, like fresh spilt 
blood^ made the eyes ache, if one looked 
at It for long Its smell was sweet but 
over powering and poignaut The flower 
glowed like acarbuucle in the midst of the 
dark forest, the pollen grams which its 
filaments were shedding jittered like 
sparks of fire Light’s eyes were riveted 


on the red flower, she did not turn to the 
wlii^e one any more The red flower had 
a stalk, thm and hard, which shone like 
bumtshed steel 

Light had not answered the lady, she 
was intently looking at the flower The 
lady asked again, “Which one will you 
have, deer’’ Light merely stretched out 
her hand and took up the red flow er The 
strange lady's countenance became sad 
all of a sudden, her eyes filled with tears 
as she said, “Lifflit, 1 shall appear to you 
once again at the tune when you will 
need me most ’’ bo saying she vanished 
at once among the dense mass of trees 

Light sat down with the flower m her 
baud Its bitter sweet perfume frightened 
the fawn kajla, wh6 darted into a neigh 
bounog thicket Light did not notice it, 
she bad eyes alone for her flower Night 
came on, the deer returned to their wood 
land homes, but none approached Light, 
who still held the firecoloured flowerm 
her band 

From that day forward. Light lived on 
alone, none of her old comrades camr near 
her now None could endure the flower 
But Light had no time to gneve over this, 
theredflower had completely usurped her 
attention It seemed to be grow mg deeper 
in hue every day, as its petals opened out 
more and more It showed not the faint 
est signs of fading She walked about the 
forestall day long, with the flower m her 
band Wherever she stood, the place 
became full of a lurid glow and the air 
became heavy with an overpowering smell 

The rainy season gradually came to a 
close One morning suddenly the sunshine 
tore a bole through the dark blue curtain 
of cloud and flooded the forest with its 
radiance All the trees and creepers seemed 
to laugh out in joy and raised their heads 
to drmk m decp_draughts of the blessed 
light Light was walking along a narrow 
forest, path, suddenly a piece of golden 
sunlight struck the flower~m her hand, 
which began to glow and sparkle like a 
cup full of liquid fire 

Light felt great pleasure at this novel 
sight She thought, “W bat a marvell,ous 
flower 1 have got It was superb even 
in tbe dark, I don’t know what it will 
look like m full daylight ” 

All of a sudden a sweet strain of music 
came floating in the air W hat w as t 
Light stood still to listen, * 
strain seemed to come from ^ 
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front she od\anced in thit direction Vt 
list she arrived at the bank of a small 
river winch owed its owgin to n cataract 
rvliich came swirling down the nioantain 
side 

-Thick bushes of mountain fir hid grown 
on both sides of the river Against this 
dark green background a youth was seen 
sitting He was singing aloud m a sweet 
voice -Light saw that he was more like 
ber'elf than the animals of the forest He 
was alike yet different She could not 
find out where the difference came m but 
she liked him all the better for it Whence 
had this beautiful creature come > He 
appeared to be of a similarage with Light 
Where had this fair youth been hiding so 
long ’ 


The deer of the forest were standing 
round him in a close circle hstenttig 
entranced to his melodious voice KajK 
was lying at his feet Tor some unknown 
reason Light resented this she wanted 
the youth to herself alone 

She went and stood near him But Ins 
singing stopped the very instant he caught 
sight of her and be remained staring at 
her with wondering eyes The red flower 
was then hidden under her mantle, but 
the deer ran off* at its poignant smell 
Light smiled and asked the youth, 
“Who are you’ Bow did you come 
here ?” 

‘ 1 ha\e been travelling about fora long 
time, and have arrived here in course of 
uiyjourney I don t know who I am, 
nobody has ever told roe that ” 

Light was a little amazed as she asked 
again, “Why do you always travel 
about ’ ’ 

‘ Ob, 1 am in search of a most beaiitifol 
flower I have not found it yet, so I am 
constantly wandering aljout ’ 

'It must be my «d flower, that be is 
seeking ” thought Light, “tTjefc eantje no 
flower more beautiful than that But 
how handsome he is, shall I show biro roy 
flower ? ’ 

She took out the flower from under her 
mantle and holding it un," said with a 
«mile 'bow have a goed look Is this 
the flower jou are cctkiug ? 'If you 

K romiseto «iiig to roe every day I sboll 
;t 3 oil see and touch it ” 

The youth looked up, then suddenly 
covered hH ficewith 1 is b iiids Undened 
out, “No, no, It is oof the one I 'want 


Go a«ay with your flower, I don’t want 
to see It ’ 

Light felt bewildered for a moment 
Then she became angry So her beautiful 
flower was not to the creature’s taste ’ 
But somehow, she could not long remim 
angry with him, so she advanced i few 
steps more and said, “How please, look 
carefully, it must be tins one Could 
anj flower be more beautiful ? See what 
a sweet smell it has got 

But the youth s face became terrified, 
he moved nwajr from her and cried out 
in au agonised voice, “Go away, oh, go 
away I do not waut to look at you, it 
13 horting my eyes Please go ’ But as 
Light still stood there, he suddenly darted 
into the dense forest and was lost to sight 
Tears began to flow down Light’s cheeks 
Why did the youth behave jn that way’ 
She took the v^ayi along which he had 
flown She went on and on, along wood 
land tracks, bv the sides of large forest 
nvers, through smooth valleys and dense 
uodergrowtbs , still she found no signs 
of him Night came on with her starry 
mantle. Light stumbled in the dark, thorns 
pricked her fec^ and noises of wild animals 
frightened lier, still she kept ou her weary 
way The desire to turn and fly baefc 
rose again and again m her mind, but 
the memory of the youth’s fair face made 
her again go forward in the wild dark 
night 

The night wore on and nt last a tinge 
of rosy red crept into the eastern sky 
Light looked about and found the youth 
sleepiDg a few steps before her by the «idc 
of a great black rock, on n bed of green 
leaves nod mosses She went and stood 
by hini A shade of'^gnef still lingered 
on Ills sleeping face He had not found 
the flower yet 

The youth woke up at the souud of her 
footsteps and sat up Light turned 
nwayin'ienr.'ie^t’nc ^nou'ib again run oTi 
at the sight of the flower But strange to 
say, he did nothing of the kind He sat 
stui neither did he speak or sing Had 
be then got over bis unmeaning fright af 
the flower ? 

Throughout ilic night, Light had not 
evta once glanced at tlic led flower, she 
bad completely forgotttn it Now she 
looked at her own hand Oh, how 
the flower had changed in so short n time ! 
It bad become black, its petals had vvithcr 
edand were crumbling Its bitter sweet 
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fragrance had corapletelv vanished I ight 
could not understand hon this came 
about She did not know that it washer 
own tears dropping on the floirer all 
through that blacl night, which had 
caused this She threw away the withered 
ugly flower She did not now feel the 
slightest gnef for it, so glad she was to see 
the youth again 

But still he did not speak to her He 
remained sitting as before, with his eyes 
fived on the forest Light, too could 
utter no word but stood there speechless, 
tears choking her voice 

After a while, with a sigh the youth 
stood up and began to move towards the 
forest At tins Light could no longer res- 
train herself but throwing hcrsell in Ins 
way, she cried out, ‘Whv are 3011 going 
away? I have throvvn awaj that flot^cr, 
so you need not fear ’ 

The jouth said, ‘What is the use of 
remaining here ’ lha\c still my flower to 
‘find " 

Light still barred his way as she said, 
"Please don t go Tell rae what kind of a 
flower that IS I shall find it for you ’ 

"It 19 a large white flower he said 
‘ but Its heart is rosy red [ts stalk is 
slender and green Itssweet smell causes 
it to be always surrounded by the honey 
loving bees ” 

It was the verv flower Light had seen 
in the right hand of that beautiful ladj 
Ala«v ala« why did she choose the rrf 
flower’ The quest of the youth would 
have ended at her side, if she had chosen 
the white one Light threw herself down 
on the ground, sobbing at her own mis 
fortune The unknown stood there for a 
while, then “lowly vanished into the 
forest 

How long she had been lying there, she 
had no idea She did not know that the 
day was drawing to its close, dusky even 


1 gave it awav to another girl m a far 
awaj country ^ 

‘Then what am I to do” asked Light, 
"where shall I get the flow er 

‘ You shall have to create it yourself, 
theie IS no other w ay ” 

Light eagerly asked "Tell rae how to 
do it I don’t know the way.” 

‘ I shall tell you, but will you be equal 
to the task’ It is very hard ” 

“However hard it might be, I “hall cer 
tainly do it,” replied Light firmly 

The lady drew Light to her and whisper 
ed something in her car Her fair face 
grew white as marble, her lips began to 
tremble, but still she said, "I will do it ” 
"Then come with me,” said the lady 
and led the w ay through the forest Light 
followed her unhesitatingly Great bould 
ers had been loosened by storms and had 
crashed down into the forest river thereby 
impeding its course md forming a small 
still lake at one place Light and her 
companion came and stood on its bank 
The Hdy said, "Light the time has come, 
now once again do yon think you can 
do it ’ 

Light fell down on her knees by the 
waterside and shut her eyes Her whole 
body trembled but still sbesaid, "Yes, I will 
do it ” She seemed to see even with her 
eyes shut the rad face of that fair youth 
The lady said, ‘ Open your eyes and 
look into the water ” 

Light opened her eyes The moonlight 
was flooding everything around with 
molten silver and her own beautiful face 
smiled up at her from the blue depth of the 
lake Suddenly a cloud drew a veil over 
the moon’s face and at that very instant 
Light lost all consciousness 

\\ hen she came back to her senses, it 
was on the \erge of dawn She was ^till 
lying by the side of the Jake She looked 
towards the lake Oh what a wonderful 


ing had come down and the moon was^ * A large white flower on n tender 

green stalk bad risen out of the water and 

was slowly nodding its head to and fro in 
the morning breeze Its heart was as rosy 
as the cheeks of the blushing goddess of 
dawn. A swarm of black bees had already 
clustered round it 

Doyouknow whence that flower had 
sprung ’ Just from the very spot where 
Light’s beautiful face had reflected itself 
The blue water had kept that image 
treasured in her h?a’rt, and now it-had 
bloomed out as a flower 


peepmgfrom behind tbedense foliage of the 
trees Suddenly she beard a voice, ‘Light, 
Ipok up, I have come ' 

Light “at up and saw that beaubful 
lady standing before her, but she had no 
thing m her hand now 

"Why did you not bnng the white 
flower with you ’’ • Light wailed out in 
despair™* 

I have not got that flower now,” 
replied the lady, "you did not want it, so 
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In the fist gronirig diylight Light 
looked dbwn into the water npiin Uer 
face was beautiful no more, all her beauty 
had vanished, all had gone to create the 
flower She rose from the water s edge 
and threw herself down under a large 
tree 

But suddenly the youth appeared on the 
river bank He went into ecstacics at the 
sight of the flovver and sprang at once into 
the water He plucked ofi the flower and 
then rising out of the lake went away 
with it clasped to Ins heart and singing 
joyously His face was shining like the 
morning sun 

But as soon as he had plucked off the 
flower, another just like it bloomed on the 
same stalk again These flowers would 
ne\er come to an end ' They would bloom 
with the first break of day nnd close theit 
petals ns soon as light vanished from the 
earth They would never smile without 
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light, because Light had brought them 
to this earth 

Light was gazing intently at the youth 
Suddenly she heard a voice^ “Light, are 
you content ? ' 

Light could not see any one but she 
knew who It was ‘ les, I am content,” 
she answered The voice came again, 
‘Even though another took the treasure 
you won by sacrificing your more than 
life ? 

Light stood up and answered ‘Yes, it 
IS because another took it that I am con 
tent '' 

The lamp was dying out as the 
children s mother came into the room and 
said ‘ 'io more stones notv, darlings It 
is long past bed time The curly headed 
boylispycd Mamma wo were listening to 
the Light flower s storj ’ 

SlT\ ClUTTCRJEB 
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How the World Goes 
It is very depressing to think that nine 
tenths of the population of the world arc 
now at war /he Indjaa Witness quotes 
the following to show that such is really 
the case 

More than half the Oowrotnent of the earth are 
engaged in the struggle to preserre cit 1 taljon or 
have broVen oS rtlatioos with Germany aodberco 
partner* Little more than one third rrraa n neutral, 
and roost of these are the atnall States wli eh are pre 
vented by tl eir posit on from engaging in the confl ct 
or whose influence would be without elTcct* 

Recap taint on 

Atwar lOStatea* 13i0'*25000 

Relat ons broken — 11 States 21 S70 000 

Anti Gerrnnn— 30 States 1 392 09u 000 

Germanic til es~4 States 150&72 000 

Neutrals— 19 States 143 901 000 

M orld 8 popnlat on 53 States 1 692 C'iS 000 
\ Civilisation has not yet enabled men 
settle international disputes or keep the 
‘"y ambitious under restraint ex 
bloody warfare involving the 
th of millions and untold aufienngsfor 
5re iJut though all this is very sad, 
something that in«pircs hope too 
“Otises may actuate diplomats 
tatesroec, there is no question that 


large numbers of men are fighting for what 
they consider the cause of freedom and 
righteousness When a better way than 
war daw ns on the minds of such men for 
the safe gua’ding of freedom and civlliza 
tioo, they will surely be prepared to make 
stiff greater sacrifices jf possible, than 
war involves 'Ibcrein lies the hope of 
humanity 

Ideslitts and Practical Men 
Wedo not want to laydown the law 
for idealists and say that they must not 
try to be practical What we capect is 
that they will not seek to be practical at 
'ythc expense of their idealism It is the 
practical man who must try to conform to 
the ideal Idealists must be prepared to be 
ridiculed ns unpractical ^ 

As regards war and peace statesmen 
may not at first be able to go beyond a 
greater recognition of the ideal than what 
xsexpressed m the following extract from 
a speech delivered by Marquis Okuma at a 
meeting of the Indo Japanese Association 
Wn it be peace or war that mil dominate the 
wc^d in fotore ? Will it be power or will ? No j a 
iiaraiony between them will alone prevent a future 
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war &nd avert btoodshei] Tliesnord and lorrmnst 
be tee]] harcionized aod tve mast re]j apon retigiOD 
for this adinstraent tvhieli is I be] eee the final olgect 
of religion the t\ odd is too full of cTil-doersto 

a]lotv us to abaodoo tbesteord altogether Cbnst 
cried The Kingdom of Ueateo Is at hand bat 
how much longer are we to wait for its coming > 
WehaTeYainIj waited for its coming and at present 
the Kaiser ereo maVes use of God' for his own 
conrenieBce 

Jnst as police men are necessary, though 
they are sometimes engines of oppression 
4o armies are necessary though they are 
often used to conquer and oppress All 
swords cannot just now be turned into 
ploughshares, though, increasingly, they 
should he beaten into ploughshares The 
civil power must be supreme in order that 
the nrniv may be kept in its place , other 
V. isfi TOilitirism would ,nre\ail. and tint 
would spell rum to cirihsalion freedom 
and righteousness 

Why an Internee took Opium ? 

Most probably onlj a small fraction of 
the hardships and ill treatment to which 
maoj internees and state prisoners have 
been sulnccted has been published But 
enough has appeared m the columns of 
newspapers atin periodicals, particularly 
in thcwlmn^i Pataka to justify a 

demand for an independent public commis 
Sion of enquiry into tlie whole subject of 
the treatment of political suspects, in 
ternets and state prisoners For it cannot 
be Ignored that there hare been, among 
detenus and state prisoner* ca«es of death 
from discassC, suicide, attempted suicide, 
insamtj, leaving of place of domicile with 
out permission and lufnngcmcnt of rules 
which are impossible or very difficult to 
observe These, like all other phcnonien'i 
of the world, are not w ithout (jause The 
tlu^ of a commission of enquirv should he 
to find out the cau«e or causes and suggest 
the remedy The letter pnnted below 
ofiers additional material for enquiry 
We publish it to enable Government to 
ascertain the truth, as we are unable our 
seUes to find out whether it is wholly 
lal*e. entirely true or partiv true^ It is 
“pnnted ns it has been recened, without 
nn> omission or alteration except thatm 
some sentences initnls have been substi 
tuted for proper names 

• \ly internmeBt 1 'e Rtiw to be «ttr<raflT loioter 
nod thil Ini nie t > attempt (cia tbe 2lth April 
l*$i) to do niray with my I ‘V Ttere are Tanoo* eir 
tamtisnecs ocemr vg fr ct t*ie d^T of inr arrest up 
t > th « time ant wl icb i~ndr nr 1 fe Dcbearabk 
1 tbink tbe fotlowi“a fact* will elesr op eTerrlbioy 
^ 11 


Before Rjy arrest I was a 4tljye3rBA stadeotof 
tbeRapon College Calcutta and res ded lu a uni 
versity 1 censed mess In Not 10117 I was arrested 
from that ness nnder the Defence of ladi* Act After 
my arrtst I was taken to tbe Kyd Street C I D office 
and there confined in a solitary cell Two days I 
passed there Dorinff this period i was giren no food 
except a few glasses of water when J cried ont in 
thirst for water These two davs I was put to 
extreme inhuman brutal torture 1 was whipped, 
kicked and blowed I wos compelled to undergo 
some pecnliar and very difficult figures for torture 
t was also kept standing all night with my hands 
tied up to au iron rod overhead Oae MB a C. I D 
officer tortured me in the above ways He also used 
some very abasirn Jaugnages upon me De said 
kou sala confess everything or I shall k It you 
W hen in extreme torture I cried out tdie Idle he 
said in return Sala die the sooner you die tbe 
better if vou die then tbe GoTeroment is relieved of 
an enemy Well it is the other day that vre killed a 
man like you bv torture wbat has ibe Government 
<'}£w to oj Mo bjro pora»ssfc>ff Srom ihoGorora 
merit to torture you all for confe«sioo After this 
1 was removed to the Presidency Jail and there con 
fined ID a solitary cell for SO days In two occasions 
t was taken by a Pol ce officer to the C I D olTec in 
the \lismm How and presented before Mr T and 
otters Mr T told me to confess and when 1 an 
awered (bai I know nothing about the preseat tsore 
raent he rebuked me angrily and threatened that 
unless 1 answered everything affirmatively to bis 
question 1 shonid put onder Reg III of ISIS 

Alter a stay of 30 days in tbe Presidency Jail 1 
got a Goverem'ot order of home domic le at the 
village Cbaadura P S Brabmaabaria Ttpptra One 
of tbe directions In the order wasbhat 1 shoold see 
the officer in charge of tbe P S Brabmanbana once a 
day The r S is abontlS miles off from my home, 
consequently I bad to go to tbe Tbana and come 
back again competing a journey of 30 miles a day 
Tbe joQroey took me tbe whole day and afso a part 
^fthcnigbt For Ibis I conld not tale properly my 
‘meals ood also overtired every day The journey 
was really a terror to me Not to speak of reading 
and writiog 1 could not even cn^ >v sound sleep It 
cao be cqs ly conceived what terrible days I passed in 
my borne internment. I saw others shedding tears 
for me In that state also I had desperate thought 
about my life 1 filed a petition to tbe Secretary, 
Goveroment of Bengal to tbis effect In reply! got a 
Gorernment order that instead of going to the Thona 
daily 1 might go there twice a week But imme 
diately after fbit order I received n Govemiuent order 
dirvclmg me to proceed to Chittagong and then to 
Katubdia under P cKort 

At Chittagong I saw S P daily He gave a 
wntleu order directing me to star in tbe Pol ce Club 
until he gave me the second order I was in the club 
for nboat 3 weeks There I was given only two 
meals dallv aad BO iifTin I ma^e a petitiou to S r 
to the efirct that ray beelth was breaking down 
gradually and 1 required some alloworce for my other 
necetfhry expenditure such as tilTuKc But I got a 
cegBtive.nrswfr, the S P also made a cyolcal re- 
mark Coverniueet is not your parerti tbattbev 
should sperd rconev r ght and life for conjf rts acd 
luxury Th s reply surpr «fd an] silenced meaol 
crcatnl a great annovanre in my mind After 3 
weeks stay in the Police Club 1 was directed 1 y the 

*5 P togo to Kutnbdiq, *At Kutcbilia 1 svssaUowrd 

to I ve only 2 weeks, theoee I was trxesfe-red to 
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Mabesklinl TbeS P pertonalt/ served me the order 
oftransrer to Malicskhal While serTiag the order 
the S P greully ofieaded and losclted me by bit 
peculiarly had behaviour It was this —The S P 
called me by a cnostable to see him latheThana 
Wheel entered the otTice 1 found the S P tatkinff 
with S L and be did not DOtice me I remained 
standing (or n minute or two and doding an eilra 
vacant bedstead in a corner 1 took my seat on it 
After a few minntea the S P looked at me and said 
roughly, Well, why hnre yon taken your sent with 
out my permission ‘ I replied that it was unnecessary 
to osk far permission This li a pettv incident but I 
took It to my heart 

^ 'At Maheskhal 1 have been living for more Ilian a 
year As a detenu at WaheskhaH have undergoiog 
various disadvantages and troubles which told upon 
my peace of mind There are scarcely any Bhadraloka 
here Almost all of them are illiterate and therefore 
they are afraid to ms wiih the detenus Moreover 
the guard eonstalilrs are objeets of terror to them 
who prevent them foolishly and unnccessarilr from 
mixing with the detenus Instances are not rare 
that some innocent villagers and shopkeepers are 
barrassed uselessly for mixing with the deteous 
"The late S 1 of this place forwarded a protecu 
tion report against me for association with two 
Other deteous I was aceordiogly sent for trial but 
the absurdity of the case being proved it was with 
drawn After passing more than a month In the 
Hasat I came back to Maheskhal After this prose* 
eution ray suffering vent on tnereasuig rvpidty The 
S P pays Ills visit here at an interval of one or two 
montoi and on no occasion did be fad to give me 
warning to the efieet that ray ease was not yet a ith 
drawn end 1 might be proseented in any day lie 
also often threatened me and as«d ob^e.lioaable 
insulting words on me There is another Incident 
which disturbed my mind greatly About three 
weeks ago one MB who tortured me to (he Ryd 
Street came here to take the Statement of a detenu 
The very moment he saw me in the Police Sia*ion he 
addressed me thus OJogesh, have yon changed^ 
your mind by this time, or require some more beat 
ing The present insult from the very man who 
tortured me touched me to the quick In the me'io 
time the A B Patrika which 1 subscribed was also 
stopped by the order of the Government 

Thus 1 lost my peace of mind and was grtntly 
•lisfnrbed end I began to think within myself I 
Trailed to iTiT mind the happy days of my stodeot 
W. “"“‘ov bright prospect before It which has been 
blighted 1 also remembered how iny happy pro- 
mising 1 fe has been marred bv my arrest and sabse 
qnent loteroments I remember also the extreme 
:u ‘’y *be CID ofTicersona 

mnHi'rnri *5* Officers Ultimately after 

ihon .1 ifpV thought 1 came to the belief that 1 

candle light I took it 1 ‘ ^ 

-N' Tor ft,,. f * °° my life 

^ ms ble^^non^hn/ attempted tnicide I bold 

Jogesh Chandra Bar 

Uetenu at Maheshkbal. 

NR a ® 

About a week ago S P 


gave me an order (o go ti 


Police llospUal Chittagong on the understandiog 
that the poison which J took has still some effect 
upon me and I require medical treatment So I went 
to Chittagong Government Civil Surgeon there 
ecamiued me and gave me a certificate that 1 am in 
perfecthealtb After that 1 wrote to the S P that 
I might be removed from the Hospital In reply the 
S P said, ‘\ou must remain in the hospital and 
obey mr order ” Thereupon I asked for permission 
to see the Magistrate Getting no reply and 
wnittog for aconsiderable time 1 started to see the 
’viagistrate, and asked the escorts to follow me 
U hen I left the Hospital coiupouad the escorts with 
their liftvildar detained me forcibly They telephoned 
to S P In return the S P ordered them to iron 
me and take me to the Hospital by force The S P 
let them uoderitand that I am insane and 1 must be 
dealt with like the ininne They did the same and 
confined me in a room of the Hospital with band 
calls After the confinement for two days 1 have 
then lieen seat to Maheshkbal ” 

Political Prisoners in the Andamans 

The Bengalee reminds the public that 
some fire years ago it wrote n series of_ 
articles on the subject of the treatment of 
political prisoners in the Andamans, with 
the result that the then Home Member, 
Sir Reginald Craddock, paid n visit to 
that penal settlement aud held a personal 
cnnuirT, and the situation for <1 time 
improved But non. savs oiir contem 
oorary, “it has lapsed back into the old 
waysand the old complaints are reoenrf 
with additional circumstances of hard- 
ship aod horrors The number of politi- 
cal pnsooers in the Andamans is at 
present 85 This is bow, according to the 
Bengalee, they are treated • . 

Aboot the end of the year 1915, ‘J' 

coaV .uon.Vict.oo aud 

SsdiS-'" 

oosiibic labour for a very long time 
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fifteea stripts, bar fett«r$, and separate coDfioement 
for SIX tuoaths and he was flogged thongb be had 
done the hardest work for eight moQths and had sim 
pl^ wanted 1 ght labour flowexer, after six months 
were over, ,Mr Morraygarc him again the same 
task and threatened him with eohaneement of sentence, 
in ca<e be wonid refuse again This threat compelled 
him to do the task Tins case was followed by 
another The men were ordered to pluck gra<s and 
clear the yard On a Sunday Bnt as Sunday is a 
holiday they refa<cd to doit Soseten men were 
pnnished— two with three month a separate confine 
men tend fire witfasix month s bar fetters andseparate 
confinement and inralid diet The effect of tbe punish 
ment may be understood by reference to tbe records 
Invalid diet is a very spare diet which does not satis 
fy the hunger of an average man not to speak of the 
stout Sikb To live m continuous hanger for six 
months under close separate confinement can<es 
terrible enfeeblement of body nnd mind, that is fur 
ther helped by the climate &Ir Barry was deter 
mined that all the men should live in <eparate eon 
finement and he left no stone untamed to achieve 
bis object lie provoked and ininlted the men and 
got them punished for being insulted in return 
Sometimes be would give unjust orders for doing 
extra work and if they refused they were pouisbcd 
with separate confinement ^ 

In a second article the Bengalee gives 
additional inforsiation., 

\Ne have referred to the case of Bbai Oban Sing 
a political prisouer, coavicUd In the Lahore Coo 
toiracy case Bhai Bhan Singb was abated by a 
Caropean warder, end be paid bim back in tbe same 
coin He was caged for insolent conduct aod was 
punished with six montbs bar fetters separate con 
noemeot and invalid di«r Frequently Mr Uawy 
used to see bim in bis cell One day, be abused bim 
and was abused In return lie gave orders to tbe 
convict officers to teach Iiim a lesson. At eight lo 
the morning three or fonr men entered bis cell and 
tevercjy beat bim But Mr Barry again came at ten 
accompanied by a dozen bodyguard of Luropean 
warders, free Indian warders Jemadars and Tindels 
elCiTenioved Bbai Bhan Singh to the cage-cell and 
there be was beaten Bhai Bhan Siegb, it is alleged, 
grew desperate under tbe increasing pressnre of tbe 
treatment that be received Qe was punished again 
with bar fetters till further orders and was to remain 
IQ a cage<ell. .According to onr information tbe 
treatment told upon his bealtb and he bad to be 
removed to hospital The harsh treatment accorded 
to him roused the indignation of other pol tical 
prisoners Some of them struck work aod even 
started a hunger strike Bhai Bhau Singh seondition 
IS said to be going from bad tu worse ife is tn 
hospital and his fellow prironers are said to be 
awaiting Ins fate with “uneasy expectancy ' Observe 
tbe hardships and Inconveniences to which potiucal 
prisoners are subjected In every block some ten or 
threlve political prisoners live and work together bnt 
tbey Are not allowed to talk to each other It It 
humnnly possible for tea or twelre friends to live 
together ond yet not to talk with each other ' This 
IS what the nntborities would enforce with a 
severe pnnishmeot for Its lafringement. Kccently 
some of the men were pnnished with bar fetters 
separate cortinement and invalid diet simply Ijr tbe 
me of inntQAl exchange of greetings Tbe tneti are 
even punished for read ng books AH pnliiicat 
pTisoueis are allowed books , tbev bad tbe audacity 


to continue reading books when Mr Barry came 
into tbe block Tbe last case, that of Bbai badban 
SiDgb, occurred only a month and a half ago Mr 
Barry came into tbe block at a time when be was 
not expected, and found bim reading bis book at a 
distance He was caged and punisbed with six 
montbs bar fetters separate confinement and 
invalid diet What a terrible punishment for a 
trifling offence, if it be an ofience at all! kVbilea 
man is in separate confinement be is not allowed 
bis bedding witbiu tbe cell nor can be have bis 
blanket coat \ow is it possible for any man to 
live ID the cold season which continue for eight 
months in tbe year in a naked cell with an olmost 
naked body * Some of tbe men refused to part with 
their blanket coat but it was forcibly taken away 
Bhai Rulla Singh when he got fever was exposed to 
tbe cold for three days for be could not get his 
blaokct<oat m bis cell As a result of continned 
expo*urc be got pain in tbe breast and lungs with 
high f'vcr which has finally developed into phthisis 
So serious is bis health now that he has been trans 
ferred to tbe fiamboolat Hospital where phthisis 
patients are kept There have been many other ca<e3 
in which continued separate confinement, bard work 
and the neglect of the authorities bare resnlted In 
dangerous di<easrs Many have become short 
Sighted one man Bhai Bbola bingb, is dead two 
men. Ohai Bban Singh and Bhai Bbola Smgb are 
snfleringfrom pbtbisis Bbai hand Singh and Ram 
Saran bare got scrofoltt Paodit Jagat Ram bas got 
oeurasibanis and sevtral others nave been reduced 
to such straits that tbey have become the victims of 
perpetual diieasr All this is due to >o1itnr7 separate 
coounement 

The 6rst tliiDR that Government slionid 
do and do immediately is to hold an open 
and searchiop enquiry Tbe results of this 
enquirj' should be published tMthout any 
avoidable delay, and, if any officers arc 
found guilty they should be remoted and 
otherwise punished But these would be 
only palliatives A. root and branch reme. 
dy IS required There is at present no 
civilised government which maintains a 
penal settlement like the Andamans They 
are distant alike from the seat of the 
Government of India and from the high 
ways of the world W orking far from the 
public gaze and without the wholesome 
restraint evemsed by the vi<ils of non- 
official visitorv, the jail authorities in the 
Andamans naturallj become guilty of 
wrong doing Tlicpcnnl settkinent in the 
Andamans must, therefore, be abolished, 
and life convicts and long tefra tonMcts 
should be kept m some other Ic's objection- 
able place of confinement 

‘Heroism and Cowardice. 

^ hen people bully the weak and play 
the braggart m tbeir midst but are conci- 
liatory w hen they have to deal with the 
strong, thty arc really cowards though . 
they. give themselves the airs of ' 
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And the v\eak even know that these men 
are not heroes 

Is India Directly Represented ? 

In his interview with Reulcr s represen 
tatne in London the Maharaja of Patiala 
IS reported to have said that ‘‘India was 
pleased that since last year she was at 
length directly represented by delegates 
of the ruling princes and people at the 
great council of the Empire ’ It is, no 
doubt, not without signiQcance that India 
has not been entirely forgotten or ignored 
But neither last year nor this year were 
the ruling princes and people of India 
asked to choose their del“gates The 
Maharaja of Patiala, like his predecessor 
the Maharaja of Bikanir.is only a nominee 
of the Government of India, and Sir S P 
Smha IS also a Government nominee, 
besides being a Government servant As 
natives of India they in their private capa 
city have a representative character like 
any other Indians when they try conscicn 
tiously to give expression to the better 
mind of India But apart from this fact, 
they cannot claim any representative 
character They arc not our delegates, 
India IS not directly represented bv them, 
and we arc in no w<ty bound by what they 
may say or leave unsaid , though we are 
free to support any right and just opinion 
which they may give expression to But 
that must depend on the merits of these 
opinions, not on the assumed represcota. 
tive character of the Government nomi 
necs. 

Afraid of Speeches 1 
British soldiers and generals are not 
afraid of the latest weapons of oflcnce 
invented by the Germans , but some 
British bureaucrats in India are mightily 
afraid of speeches I The latest symptoms 
of speechopliobia have been reported from 
Delhi The Chief Commissioner of that 
place has ordered Mr AsafAliand Pundit 
V Neki Kam Sharm i, two public spirited 
gentlemen of the Imperial city, to refrain 
ftom addressing public meetings How 
brave and statesmanlike some of out 
bureaucrats are 1 What makes^them so 
timid? Conscience’ Or self interest ’ 
Pagodas and Europeans' Shoes 

The Burma Government have tnken 
deGiiite action regaid ng the recent agita- 
tion of the Buddhist Conference beld at 


the Rangoon Jubilee Hall at which were 
passeda number of resolutions condemning 
the wearing by Europeans of boots and 
shoes within the precincts of Pagodiis 
In communicating the orders of the 
Government to the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, the Chief Secretary say«, 
infer aha 

As tlie furtlier cotitiaiiance of the controTtrsj niny 
lead to bteacbei ofthe peace I ntn now to send you 
the followioff eipression of the Local Goverorteot s 
Tient on the subject It has always been the policy 
of the British Goseroraent to adopt a nentrn! atti 
tnde to a reliBions controversy unless its interven 
tion has become necessary in order to secure llie 
maiotenaoce of the peace It is also, in the opinion 
of the Local Gorernment, incumbent on classes or 
acoramuaity to pay the same respect to 
edthnsof other creeds and denomionUons as tney 
would piy to those of their own In the present 
instance however the Lieutenant Governor is quite 
unable to accept the view which was put forward 
by some of the speakers at the meeting 
qaesiion usder discnssion was a purely religious 
onf and that the resolutions passed were 
soalyoo religious grounds Such new >* 
loeoosisteot with the facts that Ibf 

whole period since Lower Burma became part of the 
BfitishXrop re the Burmese Boddhist eoinmuoity as 
a whole has never token eieeptipn to *'’* 

Europeans wearing boots and shoes wheu 

the Mccoets of pagodas and that no_Pf<jW« 
ogaiost this practice bas on religious •5''“^ 

eaised during Blltbat period by anv 

member of tke Buddblit hierarchy in *"7 
Borina In these cireutrsiarces the resolatione o 
the meeting repreieot on •'‘’’OJ*'"’,".,? 
contrary to practice, sanctioned by long 
The attempt to Introduce an 
kind at the present time is aingulatly Inopportune 
anduafortuDBieondthe fact that the 
teen raised when it Is of ’“«*«, 
oolhing should be done which will tend to arouse 
rociM feeling and disturb the tb„ 

bltbertoteeaso admirable a \i,'‘ 

province must “i ‘ «^e lictuntid 

convenor# and meinhcrs ol ihe meeUng were . . - 

Mlelv bv relgioosteal It n understood that no 
terfv of pagoda trnilees or member of such body wM 
S to th? resolution and the local 
?^.ved loformalion that the d®”l°P"‘'f* ‘'io 
wersy has been accompanied by 
lotimidale responsible to 

tetoleiatcd , , 

The BurmaGoveniment s letter (.oncludes 

‘‘‘K, U.m r™.... tb. ""“rSE 

teuance any attempt ‘J* 5“'JL‘_„Ag nod will 
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So 


aod intcDlioDS of the various individuals who 
coavened and addressed the meeting as with the 
probable effects of the action reconimended The 
letter finally concludes by assuring the trustees of 
pagodas of the necessary support from local civ 1 
anthonties and enjoins the Commissioner of police 
to give the trustees of the. great Shwedagon pagoda 
any protection or assistance required far the pre 
servation of order in the pagoda precincts 

“The present time of v\ ar" must do duty 
here, too The Burma Goiernment pro 
fesses to be anxious to preveot “breaches, 
of the peace " That object could have been 
gained by that Government advising 
Europeans not to enter pagodas or pago 
da grounds v\ith their boots or shpes on, 
and the Europeans following that advice 
But no restrictions must be imposed on 
the movements of “the superior race” in a 
conquered country It is not indispensab 
ly necessary for the salvation, physical 
well being, matenal prosperity, intellec 
tual progress, moral welfare, and earthly 
happiness of Europeans in Burma that 
they should be able to wear boots and 
shoes within the precincts of pagodas 
Why then this insistence on the practice 
as if It were a great political privilege, or 
moral or legal right ? No doubt, perverted 
and morbid ideas of prestige require that 
“the superior race” should m conquered 
countries be able to satisfy e\en their 
whims and caprices however these may 
clash with the notions of other people 
But it IS not the business of Go\enlment 
to Icn^ countenance to these perverted and 
morbid notions and seek to penalise the 
objections of those who do not belong to 
the favoured race 

It IS a«serted that “throughout the 
whole penod since Lower Burma became 
part of the British Empire the Burmese 
Buddhist community as a w hole has never 
taken exception to the practice of Euro 
peans wearing bootsiand shoes within the 
precincts of pagodas and that no protest 
against the practice has on religious 
grounds been raised during all that period 
by any authoritative members of tbe 
Buddhist hierarchy in any part of Burma " 
In the first place, this is the bureaucratic 
version of a period of the history of the 
country, which may not be correct, we 
dust have the people’s version, too In 
the second place, any member of 
flic Buddhist hierarchy recognKcd by 
the bureaucracy as “authoritative’ may 
not have protested , but did no member, 
un authoritative itmav be, ever protest-^ 


Or, may it not be that tho«e who may 
have protested have been, ipso facto, 
considered unauthontative ? But let us 
snppose the facts are exactly as stated m 
the official letter May it not be that 
hitherto the Burmese people have been so 
afraid of tbe white man that they have 
not protested, and now that there has 
been a racial and national awakening 
throughout the world, particularly in 
vieo of tbe declaration of tbe Allies that 
they are fighting for the rights of swall 
nations, the Burmese people have mustered 
courage for the first time since their loss 
of independence to give utterance to the 
religious scruple which was in their heart ’ 
If it be a fact, of which we are not sure, 
“that ^no body of pagoda trustees or 
member of such body was party to the 
resolution that was quite natural For 
nowhere m the East have the priests or 
people like them been among the first to 
feel the promptings of national self respect 
reborn It may be objected that there 
ought not to be any connection between 
tbe re birth of national feeling and religion , 
but that 13 an unreasonable objection 
For the growth of national consciousness 
makes everything national dear to the 
people,— religion, art. literature, dress, 
customs, style of living, &.c 

But supposing that tbe resolutions of 
tbe meeting do represent an innovation, 
are not the people of a country entitled to 
make an lunovation as regards their 
religious notions or scruples, — particularly 
when the innovation does not encroach on 
any political, legal, commercial, cduca 
tional, lotellectual, religious or moral 
right of any foreign people ’ The Lieute 
nant Governor of Burma is playing the 
strong man quite unnecessarily and un- 
wisely It IS ridiculous to suggest that 
lo-order to mamtaio harmony between 
whites and non whites, the whites must 
have (heir own way even in what is non 
essential to them and the non whites are 
to yield even in matters which they 
consider, it may be mistakenly, of vital 
importance to tbem 

As ^regards wearing shoes or boots 
witbio’the precincts* of Burmese pagodas 
one majusk to know what the Burmese 
tlicm«elvcs do ’ Do they take off their 
boots or shoes or other footwear when 
entering pagodas or pagoda grounds, or 
do they not? If ticy do, there cm be no 
question of what tfiey reallj feel m the'’ 
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tnnttcr A« buropcniiu nrc liuinan 
Jilfc them OH'I ni I'uropcna hoots ami 
shoes arc tiot holy objects nii> more than 
IJiirincRc foot-wear, all nnl ladies and 
Renllemen nmotiR I uroiienns who Icnow 
the Burmese practice should either spon 
tnocoii'tly oml rcadtlj conform to it orn. 
fr un from MSitiiiR papodas If however, 
the Burmese lm\e their footwear on in 
papodas, they oupht not to capect others 
to do what tl ey themselves do not do 


Bftrgammp and Having a Motive 
Indian Home Rulers In\e insisted that 
the people should be cufrnochiscd or pwen 
a definite promise of enfranchisement so 
that that may net os u moti\e for their 
enthusiastically cniistinp in tlte omiy 'or 
hclpinp otherwise in the war Tinslms 
been characterised hy oOicial and non 
oihcial Anglo Indians ns harpntnmp or 
wiahmpto ha\c terms These Luropcan 
sojourners expect motiveless or aishkam 
action from the people of India liow 
reasonable such an expectation is will 
yipear from the following extract from 
qnpitaf Way 31, regarding ifclaad which 
IS tar more free than India 


Tied fcorery of <b« S ao Fcia plot «rei fmoied au 
lysameded b; tb« preclKat ebaodoaoeat of coa 
Knptonia trtleod and the adopt on <o it* ptnee 
of exttaord narj Indacemeote in Tolaatarj ealut 
neat. Mr I lojd George t« bopefat that tb« reepoete 
mil be wofiby of the belt and fa gh<ii trad tioo* 
odreiaod but oe itill be doomed to -diiappolntmtat 
If he fu U to beep fale pledget to tbe Iioh hatioaai «te 
Manj Loadou psperi are urg oz him to <fo ao 
without ddaj and one ivonden if be will be atroDg 
eoougl Tbe potitioa of the Iriih hatioatl «ta ii 
(ummed up to a letter tent to tbe Prete b; Mr 
Waller D Alton of Tipperar/ who wo* once a 
strong Ue on it Tbe test It ivortb quoting lo tbe 
lotcrcsti of Is rplay of wbieh commod tj irelaod 
gets I ttle ia th a couotrj — 

The CiTil War of Aiueriea ofTera aa latlruct ee 
parallel to tbe prestot s lust on in Ireland lo tliat 
war the binch rnea irere ranted to jorn the rasi* 
of both arintei In eterj case the pr nciple of 
freedom before bghting was rveogo sed vitbout 
question This is vtty clearlr stated b^ t’retdeat 
1. ucolo nddreising the people of lit no s lo ISCJ 
IQ the courie of tbe greatest pioaoaocciutot ofall 
LIdcoId scarcer — 

I Kogchtlbit whoever rerren or lie M W da *V laUun Its «k 
,A-..irh I... »,%. ..V. la "a BZ lS« llBlen. Tut 

Uioil -M. Mtr >fea\iS(S tlxj Oa 




oiadr van 




Mnj we not comineod these trenchant rrluatlia 
to onr Itr tish rulers ? Lach one of them Is astiid 
Bod Bs deep et fanuiaB t7 Motire there must Ic 
>r people nren 1 fool* Sometlnog is nercr Keen for 
noih ng Life ibegccateM p ssess on iioot staked 
*»eept for freedom and fist fcf all \ proo je truce 


niaile luost be kept Ofeourte from bo cipertence 
that seem* iirnoge lo the rett of ihr Morld boi out 
to os »e Iriifanicu know that rnglsud denies alt 
llese prindplrs and esjHClsIl^ the la«t Weioeite 
ber to carr/ 1 rr-deo si to I resident W Itoo sod to 
Icii bliD tbai Abrnh un Linrulo (htidol of Amencant 
wasall wrong or alternatiTel/ mat nbat Is true 
aod COD n endal te in rrgaid ii tbe noble negro 
caaaot puss t>l/ apply to were Irishmen 

In tht passage printed ibovc in very 
small type substitute Indians fornc^'rocs 
ond (he British Lmpire for the Union In 
the fvniaiDtng portion of the extract sub 
slitute Irdii lor Ireland, Indians for Irish 
men and Indian for Irish 

If bureaucrats in India want a merely 
mcrcenarj nrmy, they should malie tempt 
Mig offers of pa>, allow Tuces prospects of 
promotion iiension and jagirs If they 
want also nn rnthusjasticarmyof citirens 
they must confer citizen's nghts on the 
people or at least make a definite nro 
mise of such nghts and make the Inuian 
citizen soldier s status equal to that of the 
white Citizen soldier It is absurd and 
useless to expect what is practically mo 
tneless action 


Why Amenca u Fighltag 
Action proceed from motwes, and these 
rooy be altruistic self regarding or selfish 
It must be conceded that no nation ts 
fighting only from oltzuistic motives 
It IS odmitted os all hands tint 
America s motives ore more oltruistic 
than those of other belligerent countries 
But even her motives are not entirely 
altruistic, though She does not wish to 
add to her tertiary The following 
passage is taken from an "irticle in the 
Aortft American Renew — 

But ««»»th»Teiad over and ovcf ogaio what 
we are Cgblieg for ii not to wake the world tafe 
for Democracy but to woke tbe world safe for us. 
rowed iBto war by Germany wBo riolsud cur 
right* rnthle**!/ a* »he d d thoie of Belg om we 
are Bghtfng a war of self defence We ore today la 
per I To avert tbat per I we have taken up erm* 
Wcare £gbt Dg to defend our wive* and cb Idren 
from the deChog hand of tbe Oern an We are fighting 
to protect our homes Irolu a brute who knows no 
merry a bruit whore Inst is deslluet on we are 
fighting to preserve the insUtntioDS we loee the 
I berty wed er sb the freedom dear to us We are 
fighting in France beeauee it is there we can stnke 
the caemy hut if we are defeated in France 
we shall be conquered in Ararrcn no longer 
shall we be freemen but the* slaves of the 
iDOttn erctlcis and brutal talk master tbe world lay 
haowa Our danger is great nod only our courage 
and deter n o«l on ca i avert It 

That IS not the onlj American opinion 
which declares that with America it :s a 
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defensive war. Mansex\ ^[^iga^lne is one 
of the foremost and most widely circulated 
American monthlies. Its editor says in 
the April number : 

Americans are natorallj a peace lovin" people, and 
tbe horrors of the present battle fields la Europe bare 
-aroased a dread of war greater than ever eiisted 
before When American wires and mothers and 
Sisters read tbe casualty lists of the Allies, with 
losses of more than thirty tbonsaod in a single week, 
they tremble for their lored ones and are prompted 
to asL whether It IS all north what it costs in tbe 
sacrifice ofhfe and limb 

If they will onlr reflect a little, they will rralue 
that we hare no choice bat to fight if we would 
remain free 

No fact has been more clearly ascertained concern* 
ing the plans oi the imperial aatoctacr that gorctns 
Germany than the intentiofl to dominate this country 
after defealing France and Eugland. If tbe Dritiso 
fleet were out of the nay, German naral guns wonid 
be tbandering olT the entrance to New \ork harbor 
In less than a fortnight , and the United States wopid 
be compelled to pay a large portion of tbe espense 
incurred by Germnnj in cnslaying the world 

It IS as certain as sunrise that if the Teutonic anlo- 
eraeyisnot held within tbe territonsl booudaties of 
Germany by the eompnhion of tbe Allies exercised on 
Cnropean soil and lu European waters, tbe German 
land and naral forces will uUimatelr bring tbe war to 
America, end ne shall bare to fight them tiaoding 
la the doors of our owa homes Uowerer oae may 
deprecate war, It IS preferable to sobjection and it 
IS the part of wisdom to carry on «ar 10 Prance and 
riaoders rather than in our own laud, where oar 
nomea and children would be exposed to sneb 
atrocities as hare befallen the French and Belgiaos 

We are waging what IS really for us a defensirc 
warfare nnder conditiooe most beneficial to tbe 
common canse, because most helpful to our Allies, 
and at <be same time least icjunous to our own 
people, because our women and children are not 
ito periled. 

Ererr American soldier m the trenches in France 
is defenaing the United States against imperialistic 
nggres'iOD just as traly as be would be if serving one 
at the great guns in the batteries at Saody Hook 
and filing at a German fleet in tbe oSing nearc 
fighting in Europe to prevent German imperinlism 
fiom overcoming us in tmerica 

If Anglo-Indian bureaucrats say that 
Indians ought to 6ght to preserve tbeir 

E resent state ol dependence on Britain 
ecause it is better than dependence on 
Germany, we may ask. What becomes of 
the declaration that the present war is 
a ^ar for the freedom of the world 
(minus India ?), lor democracy and for 
establishmg the right of self detcrmiDa* 
tioa of naUons ? And why is not Ireland 
content to fight to preserve her present 
status which* is far superior to that of 
India? Why is she striving to win Home 
Rule ? Isvlmman nature different in India 
from what it is in Ireland ? 


Future of Poles, Czecho Slavs and 
Yugo-SIavs. 


A Reuter’s telegram dated London, 
June 5 reads : 


The Press Bureau announces that the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain, France and Italy at a 
meeting at Versailles agreed to tbe following 
declarations . — 

Firstly, that tbe creation of a united independent 
Polish State with free access to the sea constitntes 
one of the conditions ol a solid and just peace and 
the rale of right in Europe 

Secondly, that Great Britain, France and Italy 
associate themselves with America in the expression 
of earnest sympathy for nationalistic aspirations 
towards the freedom of the Czeebo Slav and iugo* 
Slav peoples 

Reedless to say the Poles, the Czecho- 
Slavs and the Yugo-Slavs in whose future 
the prime ministers of Great Britain, 
France and Italy are so sympathetically 
interested are not, never were and are 
never likely to be the “property" of 
Britain, France andltaly. 

Probably the prime ministers of 
Germany, Austria and Turkey are expres- 
sing similar concern for the faturc of 
India, Anam and Tripoli. It is a com- 
fortable occupation,— to dispose of-othcr 
peoples’ property. 

The Bntish people would do well to 
consider what others think of them, e.e., 
the following passage taken from lodia 
(London) . 


.u, Ol I u ut ivansomc, 
the “ Daily Kews” correspondent at Petrograd, M. 
Trotsky, before leaving for Brest Lilovsb, said, 
laagbisg •— 


Mr Ransooie protested that “ we made uothiog 
out of India.” M. Trotsl^ replied,— 

Tken pw at, aliniMic. ton English u* the nott Cbau 

We have no positive reasons for 
doubling the sincenty of the Allied prime 
ministers’ concern for the future of Poles, 
Czccho-Slavs and Yogo-Slavs, But if these 
statesmen are thoroughly Iiberty-lovmg, 
why should they seek to liberate only the 
subjects of enemy countries and not those 
of their on n countries, too ? With regard 
to Iodia> we have heani it said that it is 
so very difficult to give India a little 
intemal autonomy that statesmen must 
pause and pause and pause before “taking 
a leap in the dark,’’ and probably end by 
pausing. As for countrws or peoples held 
in subjection by eoemymations, why, it is 
theeasitst thingin theworld to make them^ 
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jminedjateJy vidcjiendcnt TIjis presupposes 
that races dependent on enemy nations 
have had a better training in sell govern 
meat during their period of subjection, 
making them fit for immediate i&depend 
ence, than Indians have had under British 
rule for the purposes of a little mterml 
autonomj, — ivhicli fact has kept us unfit 
for taking the first steps in self govern 
ment Should it be contended that the 
European peoples who are now sought to 
be made independent required no training 
in self government, having been always fit 
for independence, the question would arise 
how thev lost it, for, according to the 
civilized predatory political ideas hitherto 
current and which have not yet begun 
to be considered birharous, fitness for 
independence includes the power to 
preserve independence against the attacks 
of powerful robber nations 

It may be observed tn passing that 
these predatory political ideas, if applied 
to private life, would amount to this that 
any man of genius, poet, scientist, artist, 
saint, scholar, lavcntor, economist, cap 
tiin of industry, etc , w ho w as unable to 
defend his hearth and home and property 
Bgamat robbers, would beco«sidered unfit 
to remain a free man and his enslavement 
by the robbers would be considered per- 
fectly justifiable 


The Bombay War Conference Incident 
By calling m question the sincerity of 
some Horae Rule leaders or of the entire 
Home Rule League patty (it does not much 
matter who exactly were meant) and 
casting other aspersions on them in his 
opening speech at thft^ Bombay War Coo 
fertneef Lord Wilhngdon did not display 
either gentlemaulincss, tact or statesman 
ship To invite people and then to take 
them to task is not good manners, accord, 
mg to any code of etiquette, western or 
eastern It does cot indicate the posses 
Sion of an elementary knowledge of human 
nature to think that the licst way to 
secure the co operation of fearless patriots 
IS to take them to task , though timid 
70 huAiiins may in that way be made to 
• CO operate " Therefore, what tlie Govern 
or of Bombay did was obviously un 
statesmanlike His remarks on 
Home Rule Leaguers or all Home Rule 
Leaguers were entirely unnecessary, too, 
for the purposes of the conference, and, 
therefore, irrelevant and superfluous 


It njay*"be that he did not and does not , 
want the co operation of Home Rule 
Leaguers II so, why did he invite thcif 
leaders? If the invitation was sincere, he 
did want their co operation, and, there 
fore, ought not, if only as a matter of 
policy, to have insulted them , if the invi- 
Catiotiwasaot wholehearted, he ought to 
have been the last person to call in ques- 
tion the sincerity of others 

His Excellency said with regard to the 
Home Rule Leaguers ‘‘I cannot-honcstly 
feel sure of the sincerity of their support, 
until I have come to a clear Understanding 
with them and 1 have frankly expressed to 
them all that IS in mind' The best way 
to come to a clear* understanding with 
any men is to hold with them a small 
private conference, where both parties can 
and should have a full opportunity of 
frankly expressing all that is in their 
minds the worst way is to call a public 
conference and frankly express what is la 
your mind and at the same time to ore 
vent the other party from having their 
say Lord WiJliogdon’s conduct appears 
all the more reprehensible owing to the 
fact that “dear Mr KelLar ' had been 
assured that there w ould he “open discus 
8ion” at the Conference and that "any 
criticism or suggestions which speakers 
may make tn the course of discussion will 
receive careful consideration of Oovera 
ment ’’ 

It has heeu said that Air Tilak and his 
fneods, instead of leaving the meeting, 
might have stayed on and s{3okcn to the 
second resolution as Mr jinnn was altow- 
eil to do and did with great cfiect But is 
it quite certain that Lord Willingdon's 
somewhat changed attitude towards Mr 
Jinna was not due to Mr Tilak and his 
friends leaving the meeting at an earlier 
stage ? 

LokI Wilhngdon stopped AIe«srs Tilak 
and Kelkar on the ground that they had 
begun to talk politics But he had 
liimseU set the bad example of talking 
politics, nnd allowed the Alnhornja of 
Kolhapur, Mr Setahnd and Sir Dinshhw 
M Petit to talk politics But we forget 
pro bnreaucrat politics is not politics 

In the eyes of his lordship the great 
offenwofthe Home Rule Leaguers is that 
■they wish to hare terms This thtir 
leaders deny They say that they wish to 
have definite assurance of citizenship 
order that citizenhkc entbusiasoi for the 
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Empire ro’ry be aroused in tbe country and 
iQ coaseqaence there maybe an adequate 
response to the appeal for recruits We 
are frankly of the opinion that if anybody 
has a desire "to have terras”, he need not 
feel abashed, as it is perfectly natural and 
jnstifiable All belligerents are hgbting for 
something or other , rve do not and need 
not pretend to be so super human or sub 
hnman as to be ready to risk our lives for 
nothing But as in previous numbers and 
this number we have said much on the 
cant of "bargaining,” we need not say 
more , 

Lord Wilhrtgdon thinks or pretends to 
believe that the essence of partnership lies 
in being called upon to make sacrifices, not 
also m sharing the advantages , for he 
said 

1 have 8lAa;a felt and arged that Ind a tboold 
betrasted ihotild be treated ae a partner and 
shoold he aeVed to gire to the fall her great moorcea 
of raea aod mater al to tbe help of the Allied eaa«e 

How hollow, absurd and ludicrous ' 
Everv one know s that India is not trusted 
And his lordship coolly takes it for granted 
^ that paTtnetSMp constsla 
solely in being asked to 
give all that one has ’ We 
suppose when British capi 
talists enter into partner 
ship With others, they ate 
*'pToud ’ only to supply the 
capithl, and not only do 
they not esercise any con 
trol Over the business and 
demand any dividends but 
they actually despise these 
things as sordid "bargain 
ing ’ 

Some years ago, on 
diflerent occasions, Prof 
Gilbert Murray and Lord 
Carmichael appealed to the 
youth of India to consider 
not Only India but the 
whole British Empire as 
tl^eir Motherland, and we 
commented on these appeals 
Following perhaps unconsciously the 
same line of thought Lord WiUiQgdoa 
observed that “the appeal has now 
come from the mother country ” It is his 
mother country, no doubt, but not of ns 
Indians And that not merely antbfopolA 
pcally We have not derived or hor\ 


tuces, national civihsaticm, culture and 
arts from Euglaiid 

Lord Williogdon’s remarks and conduct 
have b"ea keenly and nghtly resented all 
over ludiEi and there have been numerous' 
meetings of indignant protest 

From Australian Women to the 
Women of India 

In onr last month’s note on Australia 
and Fiji wc promised to print in this 
issue the letters addressed to the women 
of India by the Women’s Service Guild 
and tbe 'Wovnen'a Cbnstiau Temperance 
Association They are given below 

The \\ omen « service GniW 

Wealtra Aattralla- 
To Onr Si*ler NN omeo m India 

The U omens Service GniJtJ of Perth Uestera 
Atsstralia send greeting* and wish to convey their 
appreciati nofibe splendid stand taken in defence 
of the honor of the lod an women in Fyi This 
matter ha# been brongbt before many women s 
organisations in Aosralia and for the first tune we 
have realised what our sister women now in Fiji 
wew being sobjecfed to he are abont two tbonsand 
mies away from Sydney where a large depatatlon 
representing most of Ibe womeo s orgaaisatiosi 



rowed our religions, languages, 
12 


litera 


»n Aostrhlia inctnd ng onr own, waited on the 
Colon a1 Sugar ReRDing Company askini; for certain 
reforms m connection with the conditions under 
wh ch Indian people are working on that Company s 
plantations In Fiji We are hopeful that some good 
will result from this deputation and we do not 
intend to let this matter drop Two of onr tnemhers 
have Tolonteered to go to^yi to help the Indian 
peopl* and we hope they Will keep os la tooch with 
what IS going on thtre 
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throiipli some American friends As tlie 
letter was not in furtherance of any con 
spiracy, as it was addressed to the head 
of an Allied government, and as, if sent 
by Mail, it would have been stopped 
by the censor, there was no impropriety 
or disgrace in sending it in the w ay it was 
done 

It has next to be considered whether 
“the position of the writer’' of the letter 
makes its “impropriety ’ “all the more 
inexcusable “ If by the position of the 
w nter is meant his being a title holder and 
a pen'ioner, we do not think it is improper 
or disgraceful for a title holder or pen 
Stoner to seek freedom for liis country 
Title holders and pensioners arc not bond 
slaves If bj position reference w,tsinade 
to the high judicial position the writer had 
held and the eminent position of public 
leadership which be now holds, these also 
would not make an otherwise proper and 
honorable letter improper, inexcusable or 
disgraceful Of course, if anj letter were 
really improper and disgraceful, it would 
certainly he all the more inexcusable if the 
w nter of it were a man of the intellectual 
calibre and position in public life ot Mr S 
Sabramama Aiyer 

As regards the contents of the letter, 
Mr Moutagti’s opinion was ' Thea«8cr 
tions m the letter are too wild and base 
less to require or recene notice from the 
responsible authority ” We have read the 
IcttCr thnee, and we can say that no 
statement made in if is entirely baseless or 
devoid of truth Some are entirely and 
literally true «ome are siibslantially 
though not literally true, and none are 
without the kernel of truth Wut, taking 
it for granted that the letter is “wild”, 
British and Irish _politjcjans and jmblic 
men write and say far wilder things with 
out being called to account for the same 
The letter is courage lus and patriotic and 
was very timely But we must also say 
that we feel that it would have been better 
and more cBectni. and useful if Mr Aivcr 
Jiad written it, not in the style of an 
orator or a rhetorician but in that of a 
judge and a statistician combined If 
while wnting it he had felt that the Bn 
tish bureaucracy were on their trial that 
he was the jndge, and that his letter was 
the judgment against which there would 
he an appeal to miormed public opinion 
all o\er the cuihsed world, he, we are 
sure, could ha\e produced a document 


entirely unexceptionable and incontrover 
tible We also think that he was rather 
optimistic in his estimate of the number of 
reernits which the immediate promise of 
Home Rule would bring in three and six 
months Promises have been broken ere 
non Our opinion is that that would have 
made recruitment somewhat brisker , but 
it IS the actual enjoyment of liberty for 
some appreciable period ot time which 
make men participate in a fight for liberty, 
such as the present warhas^ been declared 
to be 

When Mr Montagu proceeded to say, 
“No action has as vet been taken regard* 
tog the matter and I am communicating 
with (be Viceroy,’ did his memory play 
him false, making him forget the stormy 
interview which Mr Aiyer had with him 
and the Viceroy, when the latter rebuked 
Mr Aiyer in his presence or docs he not 
know that the Chief Secretary to the 
Madras Government wrote the following 
letter to Mr Aiyer id February last “ 

Fort St George 
Madras, 8 3 1016 

D O 

I>«arSir-*nis £x«1leacy tbe GoTcrnor la Conaeil 
has reccDtly beta placed lo possmtoa of printed 
copies of a letter porportiog to bare been sent 
by you to (he address of tfie President of tbe 
UoUed States Tbe letter is dated tbe 24tb Jane 1017 
aod coQtaias tbe statement that it was transmitted 
through tbe ssency of Mr and Mrs Henry MotchneT 
(who are known to bare left loida wubin a few days 
ot the dale? on the ground that it would never hare 
reAbed tbe addressee if sent by Mai] it has been 
intimated to Kls Excelleoey m Conncit that His Ex 
celleucy tbe ^ iceroy and tbe Secretary of State per 
sooally fjnestioned and rebuked yon for your conduct 
in this matter la these eircaastaocea Ilia EiceJJeocy 
10 Council bas decided to take no further action 
lours faithfully 
(Sd ) Lionel Daridsou 
Acting Chief Secretary 

Cl’’ Ak- pvl?/' fiv 

ingenuous diplomat m his answer to Mr 
Joyson Hicks m order to placate a certain 
party ^ 

Action bas already been taken in that 
Mr Aiyer was rebuked by the Viceroy in 
Mr Montagu’s presence and in that “His 
Excellency m Council [of Madras] has 
decided to take no further action ” If, 
however, to satisfy any anti Indian party, 
the question be re opened,* Mr Aiyer is 
prepared to suSer, and he adds m lus on 
the w hole spirited and dignified reply to 
Mr Montagu * 

Ido not for a momeatjutend to claim any ejeiup 
tioD on the sore of that letter from any action^ 
wbidh may be taken Jd fqrtberance of the '' 
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of state’! on \Vt 3f«J »nstant I wait* atl *n tich coutttrtcs like AnJcrica bate nil 

opposition to lucli fufure oeiion if any 1 RO farther ofeducntlOn provi JCU lOf tiJCIIl free, 

and lay thni 1 conn n with iViat Oo till* dulyect the Cotun70n»ea} *1)9 : 

iincenty which ray doty to tic Motherland otmaao ..it_ 

ofmc It uiupcrQuoui to lay that the case lorolrea ApoIiRisti of the llufeouefacy arc Brntraiiy 
ooihinjr perinnni and that my cauie la the came of acenstomej l* remark that in lodin the puwic 
the whole country In forlhernnce of that ettute all b.m praeticoily no nisutance in funheiina; the caoie 
that i» Biint— ray name, my liberty and ecerythmc ofedocAttoa Let oe fee to what cjtient thataccus^ 
else— molt be lacnficed and willmRly aacrifictd tioil if lion e out by lacti \\ heu the War bcRan, the 
Internrocnt or eiternmeot deportation asdtbebVt eonlnVtition (loiti ptieate fandi was actually Bl twr 
bare no terror for me and at this time of my file cent of the Gorernment Rranii Three yean after 
with no earthly eipectationi to reallie 1 feel i cao the War, it wai actually gi per cent, which shows 
bare no more glorious late to raeet in punuance of that the response from the public to the demaad 
gaining borne Rule for India than to become aa cdoentiun has improced In spite of the financi/I 
obiect of official tyranny .l- 


Eenouncecnenl of Titles 
The renouncement of his titles by Mr 
S Subrannnia Aiyer has roused our un 

qualified admiration and respect After _ __ 

the insults heaped on him by the bend of From priraie 
the Goiernment of India in London he Total from all lources 
could not with any self respect continue 
to "enjoy" any honors proceeding from 
that authority 

Indian Education Dunns the War 
Jq a special suppleoicot to the Common 
weal it IS said •- 

The daily newspapers teecolly reprinted a stale 
tDcntofMr Findlay Slurrai to the eOcet that after 
the strain of the Ian few yean there basbeea 


become an cdacntiun has improeed In snitc , . . 

lUiaKeocy created by the liar Here 
condasite erulencc Ttie fuIlowlDg figures give the 
cost of educating an Udiao child oa ao aretage from 
all soorres la rupees 

IPUlSiOJDlC lOltV-n 

Prom nrorifloal rcTcone 3-4 C 3 5 0 3 7 7 

Prom lands ollocal bodies 2-t^ 28-G 280 

C-O-t CG 2 C 0-4 
10 11 2 11 1 2 11 0 8 

.. .Jill lic seen that the eontribuiioB from prleste 
•onrees ha* always been nearly half the total cosL 

Our contemporary proceeds to obserre • 
Wbatismuie notewortby Ti the rcUlIrr laercaic 
Paring the three years the cost of education per 
pnpi) in the couslry has gone OP by elerro anaas 
and tbit increase is made up as follows Gotcromeot 
3 anoas local bodies 2 aeoai aed Ibr pablw 0 ansa* 
Tbnt the broot ol the iocreased cost of education bat 
been borne by the people from ibe priTstr fandi 
Mrs Besant’s weekly exposes nnother 


of the salistici does Dit indieaie a'ny enoeoce tn * "17".'“ .‘“'Ji 

support of that Tiew lo fact thegraphs with wbKb J® toe country, W2 , that tjic Government 
be baa prefaced bis descriptire accodot proee that onre gieen a great impetus to nnmarr 
he was totally mistaken jo making so defiolie a educatton, greater than to aeennrtnrwnr 

10 lakhs of rupees .M*/* figures showing 

131112 101314*1316-17 ooXrTenoashfBdi GoTcrnment 

abe 


Bspesditurr 
1 from public (uSds 
2-‘ from pTieate Sourc 


SS2 


4',3 


SU 


loo l66o 1126 
peoditur* from public funds 


3 from all 
Thus the 
daring 

the two years before the War 146 iakbs 
the three years after tbe War 63 lakhs 
In other words while before the War the Goeeco 
raent gsee for education 146 lakhs lO two years or 
73Ukhi ID one year they failed staot ceeu that 
much in tbe three years after the War begao lias 
Ur Ficdlay 3hirras considered what this steant 7 
Anglo Indian journalists bare often 
said that our children get education like 


let there has !«,„ no limit to P*!. 

,, ** **”^*'’*ralic circles on the nl-J 

orphana almost entirely at the expense of If* cdncntion The Covernmeni*".''^'*^®?' 

tbeBtate llehavtm now «potrf tho 

falsehood of such statements and have that <fcpa’«nSat*l°'*"‘" siren to 

said that even il our children » education 
were entirely free and at the expense of 
the State, that would ri^it be anything to 
be ashamed of, for the^raoncy in tbe State 
treasury is Indnn nfooey, not money 
brought from England, ‘ind boys and girls 


Educalional *^®«Jopments in Warring 
conatne^^of *^Curone^*n** ■belligerent 

■.-» bo. cooS-t^oraoT 
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iiUention there during the war than before 
the war , whereas m India before the war 
education received niggardly treatment by 
the State, and the grants ha\e diminished 
during the war We learn from the April 
American 2?erieu of Revle^^s that a 
remarkable chapter of the current 
Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, prepared by 
Mr W S Jesien, ot the Division of Foreign 
Education, deals vMth the recent history 
and present condition of the schools of the 
belligerent countries of Europe as afiected 
by the war The gist of the chapter 
is to the effect that, m spite of material 
losses and temporary disturbances, educa-> 
tion haSf on the whole, received a striking 
impetus and has undergone important 
developments that might have been long 
deferred if the ^\ar has not happened We 
can give here only brief fragments of this 
interesting article (Chapter IV of the first 
volume ot the report for 1917), the whole 
ofv.hicb commended to the attention 
of persons who are la quest of data to 
support-the thesis that the war is by no 
means an unmitigated calamity 

Tbe Atnencita Renew of Renew s quotes 
from the Report 

A worldwide laOTcment to perfect the whole 
•cheae of public educatioo IS reeultiog from tbe war 
Tl e fact that thie morement te beios carried forward 
erea wbile the nstioos are eagaged la the esbaastiog 
coafiict shows the changed coaception of the social 
worth of education Tbe time is past Wheo edoca 
tioo could be considered a national luxur; it is now 
regarded as a primarr Dece<9 ty of nationallife and 
the most strihing lllnstratioos of this new couceptloa 
are offered hr tbe ereats that bate takeo place 
daring the present war 

France and Cngland are engaged in a simoUane 
ous reorganisation of their respectlte STstems of 
public education and the continuation eccool pro 
jects non pend ng In the parliaments at Pans and 
London are essentlallj identical Tbej both In 
trodnee anirersat compulsory continnation schooling 
of general and tocational character The English 
bill proTides in addition for an extension and perfec 
tiOD of elementary school compnl^ion 

\bout compulsory education lu EDglaod 
it IS «aid 

Herbert Fisher 5 educat on bill introduceil in 
/ the British House of Commons on August 10 1917 
protides among other things for unitersal compnl 
sory continued education from tbe completion ol the 
elementary school course to tbe age of eighteen Mr 
Jes en records this as a momentons erect, since tew 
nations hare hitherto extended school compulsion 
beyond tbe elementary school 

As regards France — 

In Prance cotopnisory continuation education is 
prorided in a pending bill for boys to tbe age of 


twenty And for girU to the age of eighteen the 
classcstobe held on working dars and preferably 
outside of working hours Physical training is to be 
gttea on Sundays During a part of tbe continnation 
coarse tbe instruction will occupy 300 hours a year 
and during the remainder 200 bones Tie require 
meats do not apply to yonths who are pursuing 
studies of a higher grade than those in the coniinna 
tion schools 

Germany, Russia and Poland have not 
been idle 

In Germany the Eiohcitschnle ^orcinent aiming 
at a democratizatma of the school system of that 
country has made most important progress daring 
the war la Rnssia new schools are neiog organized 
everywhere In Italy the elementary system is-under 
going extension, and proTisios Las been made for 
lostmetion of illiterate adults 

Of speci-il interest in tb s connection are the events 
that have taken place m Holand since its evacuation 
by the old Russian bnreancratic machine Tbe first 
nse the Poles made of their temporary freedom was 
to introduce compulsory elementary school attend 
ancr nonex stent nnder the old regime New schools 
were establ shed with sneb zeal that in one year 
(191S 16) the enmber of schools increased by 47 per 
cent In Warsaw alone 400 new elementary schools 
and forty seven industrial continnatioo schools were 
established in that year 

In addition to the present activities extensive plans 
for educational reconstmctioa and reforms after tbe 
war Aie noder consideration in all tbe warring 
coantnes In these plans several fealnres appear 
with stnkiog similarity in the different countries It 
IS for example tbeconsenscs of edacational opinion 
that improvement must be sought in technical and 
vocational edacatioo in modern tanguaces and 
commercial snbjects in physical and character 
traming 

The belligerent countries have not been 
content simply with hating one another 
during the war They continue to learn 
one another s languages to facilitate inter- 
course afler the war In Great Britain the 
Modem Language Association says 

It is not possible to give any exact forecast ofthe 
commercial relations of England and Germany after 
the war but whatever form tbev may assume there 
IS no doubt that a knowledge of German and German 
conditions will be required tor commercial purposes 
in the future it will be even more necessary than in 
tbe past that there shall be in responsible quarters 
people possessing an adequate knowledge of German 
and all that the study of German in tbe widest sense 
sbonid imply Tbe study of German has 

inevitaSly suffered during the war but we are of 
opinion that to allow any further diminution to take 
place oreven to accept the present reduced scale as 
permanent would be to tl e national d sadvantage 

TheGecman attitude in this matter is 
said to be represented by the following 
quotation from tbe Mannheim Gazette 

The modern languages occapy a prominent post 
tion in our real schools and higher real schools 
(Oberrealschnien). No natrow minds will demand 
their cnABiiment begaase of our nr t ezperi 

ence with the Preneb and , i the 
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contrary llic VnowleJge of these Ungoages is tiOnal or prOperU quillficatlODS or botll 


absolutely necessary to us espe tally that of Cnglab 
Icoorance of a foreign language or of a foreign nation 
IS not an element of strength, but of weakness 
Besides Germany has no intention of isolating her 
self from the rest of the world when the war Is ow 

She does not want to wage war alter the war She 
strives more than erer to penetrate into the world 
The modern languages ought to be given more 
not less time than heretofore 

The study of Russian has made marked 
progress m Great Uritain, Frante, Un]y 
and Germanr» 

Can India show a Qualified Electorate ? 
It has beeu objected that Home Rule 


In the case of Inifia, taking only the test 

01 literacy, we find that there are in 
British India 10 500 2G8 literate males of 
20andoicr They form 8 G per cent of 
the total male population and 4 3 per 
cent of the total male and female 
population Thus the literacy test alone 
will give ail electorate to India of 4 3 per 
cent ofthe total population, against the 
preseat JapTnese electorate consisting of 

2 G per cent of the total Japanese popula- 
tion It cannot be pretended cither that 

XI vxMjxxxxv, t hc Jipaoesc afc m 0 fc 1 D t clligcn 1 1 Hao the 

cannot be given to India because there lodiaus, or that representative govern 
cannot immediately be a sufficiently large ment was more prev.Tlent in Japan than m 
and qualified electorate We ha\e met India before the late Emperor Meijt gave 


this objection in Tox^ards Home Rule, 
Patti (2tid editioul, pp 45 50 We will 
in this note support our contention by 
citing the example of Japan The Jopau 
A/a^aziue writes — 

Uoflvr the Inflavncv ol i inilar moveiiicou abioad 


the Japane'c n constitution some fifty 
years ago 

War work of ladfa and (he 
DomlnloBs 

What India has done during the war 


uofler the Inflaence ol i itiilsr moveiiiteu abioad ,« ,, .ii i u , *•*<' war 

Uetele asiowMia *giuuon m Jsp»o lo» eiUMioji «uovvn , and she has done it at her 

of thi. riRbt «( Iranchiie Out of a populsiioq of own expense In addition she has made 


. riRbt 

le OUOOO 000 in Japan 

enjoy the tiRhl to vote and 
tnereai 0 (. nuiuber of Japaueie 
■bould fall into list with the ~ ' 


popuiaiioq of own expense In addition she has made 
L'VnowWv'bv”^ ’ 0. one hundred millions 

Ii«q. that J-I.4I1 ti 5 “m’ Gownmeatiu 

adrqneedcouniiii 'we it iiniain i he tix.~.-..x._. 


Great Untam The Dominions arc also 

and extend the vote to all tbv move lottWigeoi of aOiOg theiT part, but their mother couitfrv 
her aubieeti le coDoectioo aitb a toeetietf held has accordine to Mr r 

for tlieVuriherance of thte object le Tokyo eocne ,n the HoTier r,f n 
time agb Coar roea aere aceexted by the f>olice f t .,f «09Se Of Commons OlV June 18 

BdTocttiBR uBitertal luffreRe on the Rrouod that ' Ote Of Credit of GOO niilliQBS 

inch theotiea eavor of Social st propagaoda The Sterling, lent them two hundn^ri 
HoeAisaimbao wbiUnot*flia 5 .o (aca“to ptopo,. millions sterW hundred and SiX 

uoiveriel luBrnRC etroegly advocate* an eitenaioo i* ^ ^ 

of the fraoeb ie So Iodr aa ao roore tbao 2 per End of Kalra Struirrrlp *■ 

centofthe Japaneae oipuUtion have anv voice m Th»«lntnr.l» 

the GoTefDoicni of tor uation the llecbi thiokeit ^<1.^1 the people ofKaird has 

Irapoieble that Japan can eB)oy repreaciitative m their gaining their obiect The 

povernmeot It to the lotcreat of the coontiy TOW which they tOOk nlrnnr 
that the franchise ahall be Riven to ai many inuDi there had been a failnrp r>r 

pcu(cit.aent..poaaibIe Thi. la the view ot Bnt.vh mcot shoiild .?.cL ."ops Goverd 

afateanieii and even ii Germany i( la brgiqqlnp t« revM,,* Suspend, CoHcctlOrv of the 

bud advocatea Is Japan gomR «o remafo beg.qd «OIH the poor . anrl in +l,o+ „ 

these countriea ? The Kenaeikal I’arly has formula the well to-do W OUld TJaw fbp thatcase 

ted a bll for Ibe e.lension ol the frsochire and due by tlietn Tn iVi.t. assessment 

presented it to the fmperial Del and tbe Bocbi not at fir«+ ° government Would 


Messrs" resisuts 

IV ^ poiiinij and V I Patel 

.sy ttv, maadesto to tbe pipit Si 


eink ibetr differeccvi 

support the b'll Tie Hoebi aKtjbei the incri— , 
ond wideapread corruptiou in Japanese politira 

tbe very limbed uuislier of vutm end tut iocriilie* 
aQorded elect on canvasser, for bribery If tbe 
nal on i. to expect any develonnient of Political 
morality tbe Rrowth of const (utioo.I Idea* and 
Ibe purification ol electorate, the ftaDchise must U e aiv d.l „..1 , 
beealended **’' 'ora^to an^end°fM allhougli 

So in Japan out ol a total population J'J'T dismty Th- vnthont 

of GO mtlUons. only 1,000, 000 or 2 6 per viitb 

cent arc voters In countries wh?^ 

popular government prevails, there is All hesivr, . 8'"'“^*“ r'lucinuc^ ^ 

either univers'il manhood suffrage, orthe "omen •,«,! r 

„a.ch,s.,s s„io>.a ^ 

‘ to xiieir lenders 
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Mr Gandhi’s Gospel of Fearlessness 

In the course of the Kairi struggle Mr 
Gandht has made many speeches which 
deserve to be rescued from the ephemeral 
columns of newspapers In a previous 
issue we published select passages from 
them The following is from a speech 
which he made m a village named Khan 
dhali ^ 

He said that the first thing to do lu struggle 
of Satjagraha is to stick to troth If ne make a Tcrj 
sobtl* definition of truth it inclndcs many things 
But became our defimtfon of (ruth (s rather oarrotv 
i7e are compelled to add a little to it In this 
struggle ive are not to oppose anybody ive are not 
to abase anybody If the opponent abuses os ive 
hate to tolerate It Uhe^iees a blow to us with a 
stick ne bare to bear it withoat giving a hlow 
in return 

Alwa\!> stick to TBcrn 

Secondly a Satjagrahi has to he fearless Ife 
has only to perfirm his duty Yoi\ know that so 
long. as we stick to troth we remain absolaielf free 
from fear \oa will alwavs get proteettoa if yoor 
dealings will he straightforward When we areia the 
wrong we feel very nerroos aboot as 

Also the following 

Real bravery lies la receiviag rather than lo giving 
blows kesterdar 1 was rradiog mj Gita Tbereio 
t saw that one of the eharaeteristics of a ksbatrifs 
wa< Apalavanam ’ It oeaos that to face of danger 
a Ksbatnya does not fad back but oa the contrary 
sticks to his post If our Governmeot will oot fight 
with the Germans as it does oow if our solders go 
and stand before them treaponless and will sot ose 
esplosires and say *^e wilt die of your blows 
then 1 am sure oar Gorernmeot will wio the war at 
once vCut such an act on reqatres sanskar aud 
India possesses most of it The Tegetahles that 
grow In ladia will not grow properly lo Boglaod 
The seeds of sanskar will flour sh in fad a Pure 
bravery lies lU the power of eoduraoce It ts real 
Satvagraha If is mean to run away m face of 
danger 

Cloth famine in Bengal 

A gentleman writes to us from a town 
in the Central Provinces 

■The cloth famiue in Bengal has become a real 
menace Everyday one reads something or other 
about the grow ng d strevs »» Ibe country — bazar* 
are looted wayfarers are robbed won ea are stripp* 
ed naked of their clothes— these and sim lar items of 
news are indicative of the distress of the people The 
viprst has also happened men and women have 
comm tied snicide to avert the shame of nudity 
Government have shown commendable qu cLoess in 
sappressiag crime bat have done nothing else 
They have acted like ao emp ric in trying to suppress 
the external symptoms of tl e evil without attempt 
log to reach the root of the evil itself Bence every 
week some bazar is looted thongh Ibe men are sent 
to jail the next week with rigorons Impnsoomeot 
Pnbl c men and journalists have suggested vanoas 
remedies bat they have fallen oa deaf ears AatofaJ 
ly people ask has Eancashire anvthing to do with 
the trouble ? 


There IS mother aspe t of tl e tronble which hn« 
evaded the notice of the gorcroment an I people of 
^ogaf 

Wbyisit that one hears moot about the cloth 
famine io Bengal ^ Is it that Bengal is economiLally 
worse off than other parts of India, or rs if that 
Bengal is more dependent on foreign cloth than other 
parts of India ’’ In the Central Provinces which is 
ondoubtedlv one of the poorest parts of India the 
distress of the peoule is not so eente because the 
poorer classes and specially the women folk are still 
acinstomed to wear home spun cloth It is a pity 
that Bengal with her large population of weavers 
should f 111 to make the most of it 

The duty of the government however ts clear in 
the present < taatiow Sofflethiog of the natnre of a 
cloth controller should be improvised for the situation 
who should take stock of the available cotton fabrics 
in tbe mAfkrt nod prevent eornrring by uo’crupnions 
tradesmen or capitalists Tbe stress on the market 
can also be rel eved to some extent by the neber 
classes going m for the rnmparntivety dearer stnl! 
maife intficconntry nffowing ffie p wrer peopfe t> 
purehase the cheaper forego varieties Meaimhile 
relef centres should be opened without deJav as 
suggested in th s renew last luoiilli 

Sioce we wrote last on the subject, 
more cases of suicide due to clotb famsoe, 
ot stripping and robbing of women, of 
theft and robbery of cloth, of poor school 
boys absenting themsehes from school 
owiog to Tvant of proper clothing, hTve 
been reported in the newspapers of 
fieDg'iI, and brought together in the pages 
of the Asbdrh number o? the Prabasi 

Pre occupation with the War 

Lnndoir Jane 9 

In tbe Honse of Commons replying to Mr 
Whitehoose Mr Bonar Law stated that the Govern 
«oedt*wos considering the question of the position 
ol women with respect to election to the House of 
CoojBioos— Reuter 

This IS an example of entire'pre occupa- 
tion with the \\ar Another example is 
furnished Jjy thrfollowing 

A OEUODIUSXTIOH ICnEUE 
fnifastriaf ffeeonslructioa 

London May 29 

The mil tary authonties aud the Labour Ministry 
are engaged in perfecting a demob 1 sation scheme 
It has far reaching ramifications including eighteen 
d spersal depots in England Scotland and \\ale« 
The basis of the scheme is lodnstrlal reconstruction, 
oot military conveoienre It >9 nsderstood that 
•oldiers without occnpations will have tbe option 
of remaiaing in the army a little longer than those 
who ba,ve Many may desire to remain with the 
cofoars and with those it may be necessary to 
gamsoa India reptac ng men there who are anxious 
to get home — Reuter 

Indians have no reason to feel proud of 
the use of the phrase “to garrison India ’’ 
To garnson means t5.station soldiers for 
thepurpose of bolding in bondage a subject 
population Indians are be 
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rartacrs m the Empire, but the idea of 
keeping them under asn subject nopula* 
tion appears to be the idea still most 
prevalent m the mmds of the Dritish 
people or, nt any rate, the Eritish goTcro* 
ing clashes Another meaning of “to 
garrison’’ is tC station soldiers for defence 
Cannot Indians be trained, equipped and 
trusted to defend their country even after 
the war ’ 

A third example of utter pre occupation 
with the war is furnished by a pretty long 
Keuter's telegram dated London, June 20, 
of which the opening sentence is “The 
report is published of the Committee 
appointed by the Eoard of Trade to con 
«ider tbe position of shipping and ship 
building industries alter the ii ar ’ 

A fourth example is furnished by another 
longish Reuter’s telegram announcing 
that “Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Committee has presented a lurther report 
on trade alier the u ar ’’ 

Other examples are to be found lo the 
following — 

ArrssTBB Wii 

Ao Uotaiplofmtat 

Loodoo Mat 29 

Ml H«y«»Fiih*r PMiident of the Local GoTcro 
irent Board ipeahingat ao laduttrial Council did 
not anticipate any Qoemploymeat trouble for oao* 
yean after the war He aimed at buddigo at leaat 
three hundred workmen e dwe l.oge w.th.o a year 
of the declaration of peace — Reuter ^ 

• IMPBRULTS Uoueeeic 

Sepafatioa Urgtd 
. I ondon May 29 

The annual meetin* of tbe Coloi.al loM.UU 
paieedareeolutionoothe motion of Earl Brateer 
urging the eeparation of the control of laiMria! 

and that a settleraeot of the future cooetilDiian «r 
the United Kingdom ie eesential prelimioarj to the 
ciscassion of the future GoTerninent of the rmmr. 
after the*’wB“r ‘o be euimSJined 

These are in addition to other exainplcs 
noticed m pretious issues of this Keuiew 
such as the publication of the report of 
the committee appointed to consider the 
ref^m or reconstitution of the House of 
Lords, the attempt to reform the Aujilican 
church, &.C ** 

A most significant proof of the fact that 
the British people and therefore, British 
statesmen are thinking of many other 
things besides the war is that Dr Fisher’s 
very progressive, comprehensive and 
almost revolutionary Education Bill has 
been re drafted and is being discussed m 
the British Press clause by clause In 
Scotland, we read in the Times Bducaf/oDa/ 


Supplement, April i, “Despite the war, 
the avenge of educitioml activity is be- 
log fully maintained, alike by univcrsilies, 
teachers, and local authorities “ In Vtales 
wcl^riifrom the same paper, the report 
of the Ro^al Commission appointed to 
consider Welsh educational problems was 
published on the eve of the college 
vacations ” 

Limit of Admiiiion in Colleze elai.ei 
^ in Allahabad Univeriity. 

In a circular which the Kccistrnr nf 
the Allahabad Unirersity has sent to its 
constituent collcBcs, It ,s said that ‘'whil? 
the number of students in n clnss siS 
not ciwd GO in any circumstance, nrefer- 

“'‘ll.l O'" A5"^It is 

said that this ha. been done in pursunnK 
Ota syndicate resolution Tor yearrS?« 
in no province bns there bee/ n loSdeJ 
outcry asainst want of nccommodnlion in 
Colleges than in the U P AnrVv.Tu " 

45 IS as Bood ores bad ns 60 , ?ud iV’S 

”aS;, l/'lt ^/’sa'JJ'tb/."'’ 'I 

St, 

Of U p ’’0 sinitll ? 

smallest classes, 

Benares, a State Collece « 

jng to the theory thf^tif,. Accord- 
College class thc^better tVe%^™J! 

College ought to show oona ^*“5 

course, the perccntaizr of Of 

mimt.ons is not a" ideal 
for a College, but it is t?, ^ efficiency 
one No«. ,n this 3 ear’s t'lngibfc 

Examination, the B A 

But 

But Queen’s CoHeg/sW«t 'owasBl. 
small colleges w Inch bUc’ ^ j Some other 

Sc°°? 1 ° 

results, the from 

“ '«'nfs‘ra'nt™a'S 
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taugbt both in sinill clnsscs ns well as ui 
large classes Its opposite, naraeh , that 
stuJents can be taught well in smalt as 
well as m big colleges, fmJs snpport from 
the results of colleges which passed a 
higher percentage than the Lni\ersit% 
a\erage, which was 3 1 Take some large 
colleges \Iuir Central College, 4-7 , Can 
ning College, -ia Tafce some smaller col 
leges Isabella Tlioburn (.oltcge CO, St 
Andrew ’s College, Gorakhpur, ^0 fhesy 
figures are taken from the Leader 

TheU F leaders ha\e not ^ct succeetlcd 
m inducing Go\ eminent or thebnucrsit> 
to raise the limit of admission in college 
clas'ies They should earnesth try to es 
tablish more colleges This is being done 
in proTinces like the Panjab Bengal and 
Bombay Classes in Cambridge Unucr 
sity number from 10 to 300 At Harvard 
some classes are ver3 large and some very 
small Professor Taussig’s class in eco 
nomics there numbers m some years as 
many ns 500 students No doubt, at these 
universities there are tutors in charge of 
small groups of students to look after 
their individual needs Tutors ,may be 
appointed in India, too Why evpect 
professors to pay attention to the require 
meots of each student mduidually, when 
this is impracticable unless their classes 
consist of, say, 10 or 15 stucleots each > 

What Soldiers are Paid in India 
* and Abroad 

Before the acceptance by the Viceroy at 
the Delhi Conference of the suggestion that 
the Indian soldier’s pay should 1>e increas 
ed, the very idea was scouted by Tory 
Anglo Indian journalists Whenever our 
papers raised the question, they said that 
they were trying to get the highest pnee 
for “loyalty,” or some sneh equally stupid 
thing But see how British and Irish and 
American soldiers are treated A mes 
sage to the “Daily Express ’ from Dublin 
says that recruiting in Ireland will be 
earned out on the hues of the General 
Election with extensive distnbutiou of 
leaflets dealing with the pay of soldiers, 
allowances to dependents and provision of" 
land In speaking on the fnsh situation 
in the House of L-ords Lord Curzon said 
tbe promise oC land grants to Irish 
recruits was exactly the same policy as 
pursued m England lor the last two or 
three years relating to soldiers' smalt 
holdings So British and Irish soldiers 
13 


an. to get small.J^g/^3 Their pay also 
has been increas'd during the war, and for 
soldiers and sailors the income tax has 
been sjieciillj reduced The opening para- 
graphs of an artn-le on “The Government 
and the boldiers’ ramily” in the American 
Review of Reviews for Apnl by S AI 
Lindsiy, Professor of Social Legislation m 
Columbia ITnucrsity, runs thus 

Cr<rj patriotic I lan wocian or cbild rrho wants 
(inceivb Co do Iits bet Co (trip win tbia war must 
eipfct I I make som* »a rib to do without many 
thia„a w| tch wouH be considered ordinarily ceces 
«nry and I roper a id tu sufTer wanr hardship* If 
ho Never lou Lrow anyone who has already made 
the i;rcat sieridee o( ptxtag up a father linibaod 
son brother t r near lelative to the extra hazardous 
actiec service of the military and naval forces of 
thecoonirr and is at the same time sufTering want 
or distress f r lack of food or shelter which money 
can hay in his oeighhourhood the Bureau of War 
Rjk Insurance lU the Trea<ury D-partment at 
W ashingtoD NN ants to hear from yon or from such 
person direct. 

A just and Reoeroni Goveroment throngb the 
action of a patriotic Con^rrss bat planned to prevent 
nod alleviate such sufT nog not as a matter of 
chanty hot of rigbr not years aherward throegh 
tbe politwal favoritisin of pensions but at once by a 
new scieotiGc application of tbe pnstipl s of social 
insliee 

Tbe Government exp'cls every enlisted man to do 
bis doty oOt ooly to bis conntry bat also to bis 
family aad those dependent opon bim for inppnrt 
Congress enacted in the soldiers and tailors insur 
anee law of October C 1017— enlarging tbe activities 
oftbeGoveromeot bsrean of war risk lotaranee in 
tbe Treasury Department— the most generons and 
far $ ghted o ece of social legislation that any 
country has yet pnt forth. It contains three great 
divisions (1) A ptovis on for both compulsory and 
volnntary allotments of pay, and family allowances 
to be granted and paid by the Government to tbe 
fam lies and dependents of all enlisted men (loclnding 
women) lathe military and naval forces (2) pay 
ment by tbe GovernUlent of compensation and indem 
oities fur death or disah lity resultiog from personal 
injury saBered or disease contracted in the line of 
duty and not dne to wilful miscondnct by any com 
miss oard officer or aoy enlisted man or member of 
tbe Norse Corps (ftmale) (3> a provision for cheap 
lasorance which commissioned officers enlisted men 
or mem^rs of the Nnrse Corps (female) may take vol 
notanly as added protection 

In America "on Marcli 15, over 
1,600,000 persons in the military and 
naval forces were insured for over twelve 
billion dollars ( $ 12,000 000 COO ) and for 
an average of over $ 8000 per man ” 
“Many of the largest units of the military 
forces are more than 90 percent insured” 
We are further informed that “Congress laid 
the right foundation for this [ soldiers* 
and sailors' insurance] law by raising the 
pa^ of the enlisted men la the army 
nary, making the minimum '' 
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anau'illj On account of the war the 
Jute Companies got huge orders for bags 
6Lc , and thus made enormous profits 
So but foi- the uar the profits would hare 
been 4 rnilhons m four rears Hence 
£12 288,000 represents the cxce«s profits 
lu England and other belligerent countries 
excess profits, during the war, have been 
taxed from 50 to 100 per cent To be 
precise, let us quotc'the scales of the 
Excess Profits Dutj from the Dail^ 1/ai/ 
Year Book for 1918 

This duty IS levied on tie amoont by sxhiclt 
profits made in basinessts between the oalbreat of 
the war and August 1st 1918 exceeded by inore 
than £200 the standard of profits made bcfoie Ihc 
war If the business was started after the war 
began SO per cent of the e*ee*s to tl e period 
eodiag August 4tfa 1915 is payable This rate 
rises to d(J percent ibr tfle period tna'ing alter 
Angost 4tb 1915 and before January Ist 1917 
In other ca«e8 SO per cent is charged as doty on 
the excess for the year from the begiootog of the 
first aecQunting period and GO p r ^cot on the 
excess earned m the period beginniojf at the expira 
tion of that rear and ending on or before December 
Slit 1016 Ard 80 per cent on coy exce<s profits 
earned afte{ December 31st, 1910 

If the Jute Mills Ind been taxed ool^ 
60 per cent of their excess profits Govern 
inent could hive got in 4 years £6,144, 
000 The Cotton Wills and m'lny other 
concerns also have made hugeextra profits 
during the T\ If Why did not Sir William 
Meyer, or rather the Gorcromeafc of India 
hate the courage and the fairness to tax 
the rich owners of tl)e«e concerns, instead 
of taxing the poor' nnn’s salt, ni'ing 
the customs duties, and mcreasing railway 
fares and freights ’ 

Advisory Committees 
AdMsorv Committees to consider the 
ca«cs of detenus and “tate prisoners have 
been appointed in Bengal, U P and the 
Panjab, and perhaps in some other pro 
\incc«, too We have already expres'sed 
our opinion on the degree of u«elolness of 
tbe«e Committees We sball^^beglid ifio 
con«ef]uencc of their labours, "any political 
vuspects repnn their liberty No judge, 
honcier capable and impartial, can, gecc 
rally sp“ahing, arrive at the truth by 
considering merely ex parte and untested 
evidence placed before him by the police 
No lawyers arc to be allowed to appear, 
nrtl there will he no examination and 
cross examioafion of witnesses From the 
fact that no public notice or notice 
to the person^ conccined has been gutn of 


the sitting? or mode of procedure of the 
Bengal committee, we do not think that 
the detenus will have the opportunity of 
producing rebutting evidence Their 
memonals will, no doubt, be considered 
But if they are not told definitely on what 
grounds they ba\ c been deprived of tbeir 
liberty, about or against what are they 
to submit memorials ^ 

The committees arc merely advisory, 
their findings will not be binding on the 
Government 

Under all these circumstances it will 
not be just to conclude that those who 
may remain under restraint after the 
committees have done their work, were 
really guilty of aoj oflence 

As for the impartiality or the freedom 
from bias or prejudice of the Government 
servants or pensioners who are on the 
committee®, ne do not like to saj any 
thing regarding them indu idually bpeak 
log generally, we would ask our readers 
todmn their conclusions from what took 
place during the debate in the Hou«c of 
Common®, on May 0 which followed the 
publication of General Maurice's letter on 
some statements made by Mr Lloyd 
George about the army Mr Asquith 
said 

The Govtramiat had admittsd that there was a 
case forcoquir; He rrgarded the proposal that two 
lodges of expriicoce should hold such aa eaqairf ta 
such circunistBDces as ao'atisfsctor; buch a 
tnhuoal would be impoteat unless it had statutory 
powers and I e suggested a con party comuiittee of 
tiTC membeis t>f the Il 0 u*e of Cotninon' who could 
probably reach a decision which would be respected 
by the House ard tbc country in two or three days 

He proceeded 

Any Covrrameut sttttcinent of fads would be 
cx parte and made in the absence of tho'c who had 
impugned the accuracy of prerfous statcoicoU \ir 
Asquith urged that it was id the honour and interest 
of the GoTcrnmeut the Hou<e theArmy theuation 
and the Allies and the unhampered prosecution of 
the war to establish a tribunal of enquiry which 
Irom its constitution and posrets would be able to 
give a prompt decisive and authoriletive judgment 
lie hoped rtgerd eg some of these matin’s that 
there bad been honest misanderstacdiog but the 
clearer the case the Minisiers bad lor proving {he 
accuraCT of the impogoed statements the more co- 
gent w as the orgumest in favour ol an enquiry under 
conditroes which nobody could sospeet otpartiality 
orprefudjc* (Laughter, m which Mr Boaar Law 
lOtned) 

Ur Arnnith, turning to Ur Donar Law, ashed 
whether \lf Loner Law thought that a Select 
Connittee of the House was not an nosuspected 
tnbuiui] 

Mr Eonar Lawr repl rtl that every member 
House of Commons was either Itiendly os’ 
t j the Covefeoent, and tbejtft,re pr-j 
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araverjiorryto hear 
the leader of the House suggest that there cannot be 
nve members rf the Bouse of Commons who are 
not BO steeped in party prejudice that tbej can not 
there'^**'^'^ *“ a pure issue offset 1 leave it 

The reader is to bear m mind that here 
the freedom from prejudice of EnghsKmen 
who were either His Majesty’s Judges or 
Members of ParJnment was the siibiect 
under consideration, and some of the men 
who \vere pronouncing opinion on it were 
men of Cabinet rank 

xi. pointed out that rvhen 

the Sinn Fein leaders recently arrested and 
interned ere asked whether they would 
agree to have their cases not tried but 
simply investigated by two High Court 
Judges, their ansivers were in the uegatnc 

Reported Suicide of a Detenu 

A «port has reached us that a detenu 
or state prisoner named Rasik Lai Sarkar 
who was confined in Kajshahi jail has 
committed suicide bj soaking his clothes 
la Lerosene oil and setting^ fire to them 
We earnestly request the Government to 

iSrCc fa«, 

Rigorous Imprisonment for Kutubdia 
Detenus. 

K«^wWia detenus who openly 
left that place, after apprising the local 
police of that fact beforehand, to lay their 
piexances before the Magistrate,^ hare 
been tried and sentenced by a special 
bunnl to two months’ n/oronsVmpr.son 

raent each This is an excessive punish *<>eltMli»aco‘mrauni‘J»“‘h“'‘“ kadero 

ment for a merely technical offence That I!***”* ""'“rribat '*■* 

thedefemishad real grievances and that \T '**''1 

the Supenntendent ot Polue did not agaiost 

ward many of their telegraphic and ems 
tolary compHints to Government cannot 
be denied by any one who has reafltb 
report of the trial in the Aiuntl n 
Patnl-r The tribunal says that 
oversensitive Ideas d4r The^ 
not convicts (and even convicts lnV« 
water supplied to them m jail) Inrt'r’** 
them not to hive good drinking wiw /* '" 
tike only one gnev ance) w ns a real «« 
of inconvenience and po«sihly iJl heili^ “ 
does not nquire my cxtri sem.i. 
to tlnnt It BO H,e tnlinml SSw'”” 
tho oll.ctlions of tbrtnre 
- nooBc. on «lnt ctonnd, ttt tlo'no'Jl.'ISM* 


Fresh Disabilities of Indians in 
South Africa. 

Writing to ®ome Bombay papers, Mr 
M K Gindhi draws attention to fresh 
disalnlitics imposed on Indians by the 
Union Government in South Africa by tbe 
recent introduction of railway travelling 
^trictions He says, Indians would 
nave been content if the existing colour 
prejudice was left to work itself but 
instead of the Union Government feeding 
the prejudice by giving legal recognition 
to a anti colour campaign Mr Gandhi 
urges that the pendency of the war 
cannot be used as an effective shield to 
cover fresh wrongs and insults He 
apjwals to Englishmen in India along 
with Indians to lend their valuable 
support to the movement to redress 
further points out that 
obtained a 

the Supreme Court to 

1 of Native States 

not and are 

1 protection so , far as 
^ section of the 

Thu«?ffi°^^ Restriction Act are concerned 
Thus ifthe local court’s ruling is corr^ 
AfrlS'"!; "Itltr! ”o So“tl! 

Andrews writes — ^ 


law aod that 
promulsatwl lo 




promulsatwl lo war imri i, have brtn 

l.,rt Khool or BuffJ “'tasicarot ma 
vronM be ,f Ud ana “ tragedy it 

lion that Ih » ,s 4T,, m their deei 

up™ ■flbe«coewreittH:t coor.e left 

ions are not removed 

fi'’;'' '^'">”■1™ V..U. 

"''■I.epperBo.nlBoBBoo tl„t PS 
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put ou record the passing awaj from tins 
world of that large hearted sfcholar Babu 
Srish Chandra \asu BK lidyamftva 
Rai Bahadur retired District and sessions 
Judge on Sunday the 23rd June last at his 
reudence in Allahabad He was like an 
elder brother to us May his great soul 
erer ha\e the congenial work and the 
union with tl e Supreme Spirit lor winch he 
longed ' 

“A Moral Equivalent of War ’ 
Professor William Janies has said that 
the great need of our day is a moral et|in 
■valent of war 1 his is true in many senses 
Those who by establishing a League of 
Nations or other means are seeking to 
put an end to war have to find out this 
moral equivalent of war Afen have 
thought it^ust to vvage war to win free 
dom and independence to maintain free 
donj and independence to defend hearth 
and home to abolish slavery of all sorts 
to help those who fight for anr of the 
abov e causes and to bafil“ the ev it designs 
of the greedy and the wicl edly ambitious 
The leaders of humanit} have to find out 
a moral equivalent ot war which will 
suffice to achieve all these objects Further 
till* moral equivalent must be able to de 
velop those qualities of character which 
are associated with heroism Peace must 
not lead to effemmaej Means must be 
found to make the world s\\ orkers as hardy 
and indefatigable as war makes soldiers 
The high qualities of conrage of dev otion 
and of readiness for the utmost sacrifice 
at a moment s notice or no notice at all 
are too precious to be lost As in war so 
in peace thej must be made to endure 
It IS a high and difficult task to find a 
moral equiv alcn't'Of war which will suffice 
for all these ends But men and women 
In e lor high task« not for slothful case 

Brahmananda Sinha 

. In Babii Brahmananda Sinha m v the 
United Provinces of Agra 'ind Oudh have 
lost an unostentatious and public spirited 
worker who took pains to keep himself 
well informed about everyth ng that he 
set his hands to He was for «onie >ears 
nncipal of the Pampur State High 
chool and as an educationist edited and 
published an cilucatioml monthlv As a 
journalist le edited for <ome vears the 


Indian Union at Allahabad He was a 
careful and talented writer to whom the 
Leader says the Leader among other 
papers was indebted He was for some 
years the secretary of the Upper India 
Coup-r Paper Mills Ltd Lucknow and 
subsequently assistant secretary of the 
Hindu University Society He was chosen 
pre«ident of the provincial industrial con 
ference held at Meerut in 1914 and as 
such delivered a very able address This he 
was able to do because of his special study 
of industrial subjects He was noted for 
Ills e-cellent character and mild and affable 
disposition 

Percentage of Success at University 
Examinations 

It IS said that this year 50 per cent of 
the candidates for the Calcutta Matricula 
tion have been successful 1 his result is 
worse tban^that of some previous j ears 
But the results of some examinations at 
Madras and Allahabad lave leen far 
worse in fact these latter Universities 
have been for jears past fimowsforthe 
large proportion of failures m their 
examinations Neither high percentages 
of failures nor of successes can be 
accepted as proofs of the imparting of 
good education But this can be said 
without injustice to anybodj that those 
who are teachers and examiners alike and 
control both teaching and examination 
are either bad teachers or bad examiners 
or both if the alumni of their Uairersitj 
largelj fail to pass its examinations for 
Indian bojs are not duUarcls That m 
the Calcutta University even after the 
CarzODion new regulations there has not 
hitherto been any narrowing of opportuni 
ties for h gh education oranv abnormal 
lotrease of failures has b^en greatly due to 
Sir Asliutosli Muklicrji s influence 

The Reform Scheme in England 

Though the Montagu Chelmsford reform 
scheme has not yetljune 29) been published 
in India many persons must have come to 
know its details in England For Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald and others hare nl 
ready pronounced their opinions on it 
\ anous forecasts bai e been published here 
The Cnrtis «chcme is being made 
in England Many articles on I 
forms have been pi.blished ♦ 
himltes and others are qinj^ 
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(2) A certain number of Kin» 3 Commissions con 
ferriog Honorary Rank m tlie Indian armr to seltcled 
Indian ofE>.ers v\Iici have rendered distinguished 
service not necessarily durios the present war and 
who owing to age or lack of edi]..ational qaalifica 
tions are not eligible lor aubstantive King s Lom nis 
Sion* Such Honorary Comrai«sions will carry with 
theittspecial ndvanlnges la respect of pay and pen 

(3) A certain number of temporary bat snbstan 
tire Rings Commissious in the Indian armr to 
selected candidates nominated partly from ciril life 
end partly from the army T*iosc selected from civil 
life V, ill be nominated hy His Cicellepcy tLe\iceroy 
on the recommendation of Ills Cicellercy the Com 
mander-in Chief and the local gorerDraent* and poh 
tical administrations concerned Ther must be 
between the ages of 10 and 2o end will be drawn 
fromfamiles which bare rendered good service to 
GoTeroment and more especially those which have 
aetirely assisted m recruiting during the present war 
Those se1*et<d from the army must also he between 
the age of 19 and 2S and will be nominated by |lis 
excellency the \ ictrny on the recommendation of (lis 
Eieellency the Comraander.in Chief and the general 
officers ID whose commands they are sertiog In 
making selections preference will be showu to officers 
or non eommissiooed officers who hare displayed 
tpeeni aptitude as leaders and instructors 

On the termination of (he war temporary officer! 
appointed under this scheme who hare proved them* 
selves efficient in erery respect and who desire to 
make the army their profession will he cousidered for 
permanent commissions The remainder will be 
retired on a gratuity nilh permission to wear the 
uniform of the rank held nt the time of reiirenient 

“Those selected from cml life t\tU be 
tiomiaated by Uts Escelleuc^ the Viceroy 
on the Tecommeiidatioa of llis Excellency 
the Coraraamler in Chief and the local 
gorernments and political ndonnistnvttons 
concerned Th*y will be drawn from 
families which ha\e rendered good service-' 
to Government and more- especially those 
which haveactuelj assisted in recruiting 
during the present war ' Eyeryone can 
understand the inner meaning of these 
words ~ It IS not thus that British, Colo* 
nial and American young men are chosen 
lor commissions It is not in this way that 
British college students are admitted to 
the Officers’ 1 raining Corps m the Univer- 
sities The arts which enable men to win 
the good graces of the bureaucracy in India 
ate not the best school for developing 
those qualities of manhood and leadership 
which make for success in war "Govern 
ment may and ought to reward service 
with honors, yag-ms or money grants, but it 
13 a pernicious idea that auy posts, civil or 
military, should be given, not solely or 
mainly for fitness for the same, but as a 
rewaraforso le other kind of service A 
successful recruiter would not necessarily 


make a successful officer What siriiiianty 
IS there between the art of recruiting and 
that of Icadiug men in battle ^ Is it recog- 
nised to be the nght principle m any 
civilised country that professors, judges, 
^engineers, iLc , are to bcdrawnonlj from 
families which have rendered good serv’icc 
to government’ Why then are military 
ofliCLfs to be drawn only from such firai 
lies’ Government will not get the best 
men from such a narrow field of choice 
Should the men thus chosen tail to give 
satisfaction, it would not be just for 
Government to sa> m future, “Indians 
cannot make good officers “ 

We recoi^inse that Government has 
made a beginning and dnly appreciate 
the value of the beginning that has been 
made , but wc cannot say tLat it is a good 
bcgiQotiig or tint it IS one which is full of 
promise 

The Calcutta University Commission. 

When the Calcutta University Commia 
Sion was appointed and the uamos of its 
members were announced, we frankly 
criticised its unsatisfactory constitution 
aud poinled out its defects We parti, 
culnrlv pointed, out that there ought to 
have been m the Commission some ludiaii 
member or members acquainted with the 
working, of the Calcutta University but 
not belonging to the party of bir Ashutosh 
Muklierji or dependent on him for any 
kind of patronage or favour. For the evils, 
the eradication of which was undoubtedly 
oue of the objects of the Commission, were 
to a great extent the outcome of the 
Tammany Hall methods mtrodui.ed during 
bis long term of \ ice Chancellorship and 
continued during his successor’s regime 
because of the overwhelming numbers of 
his creatures and followers m the Univer 
sity For the eradication of these evils, 
the Commission required firsthand in 
formation proceeding from a source other 
than Sir Ashutosh or his party But there 
IS no one m the Commission who can 
supply, xiuch information Ihe presiSent 
and members of the Commission have to 
depend for all detailed information on Sir 
Ashutosh There is no one to correct or 
contradict him Even as regards what the 
people of Bengal want or do not want, he 
IS the only authoritym the Commission. 
We have never denied that he has done 
much for collegiate^ and university . 
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ttoo "Dut his work has been of a \ery 
mixed quality lu which perhaps the c\ it 
has preponderated In any case he is 
neither infallible nor unbiassed Some 
corrective was needed but was not pro 
\ided 

This state of things could have been 
partly remedied if independent witnesses 
had been called to give evidence before the 
Commission But truth i as been sought 
to be shut out from the Commission in 


onr review So the Commission cannot 
plead Ignorance of what is said against 
the university We do not know whether 
the Commission at all paid any attention 
to these things or whether theys^ook 
these charges and criticisms seriously If 
they did did they find them true ’ If on 
the other hand they dismissed them as 
frvolous we do not know on what in 
formation they did so nor why in that 
case tliev dll not ask the editor of this 


aariousways The defectue constitution 
already referred to was one such means 
Next the questions framed by the Com 
mission were such ns diverted attention 
from the crying evils of the present system 
and method of administration and dis 
sipated attention over a large expanse of 
other details Then the questions were 
sent to carefully selected persons to the 
exclusion of certain other persons To give 
an example The editor of this Review 
which has puhl shed more Notes nnd 
articles on education and higher edu ation 
than all the Engl sh newspapers and 
periodicals m Bengal combined did not at 
first get the questions In fact he never 
got the questions from the secretary of 
the Commission He got them later than 
thosewhogot them direct from the. sec 
rotary from the Commissioner of the 
I’rcBidcncy Division whose personal 
assistant was n friend of a frienp of the 
editor who besides being a journal st has 
had abo it a quarter of a century s cduca 
tional experience as a professor We do 
notknon in what other ways unwelcome ' 
evidence >vas tried to be excluded and 
evidence was sought to be packed 

After ncciving the questions we criti 
ci«cd them m this Review and mPrabisi 
Wcalso gave n summary of the charges 
brought against the University Wesent 
marked coj ics of all the numbers of 
the \fodern Pevsen pnbl shed in re 
cent years which contained any cntcisni 
of the University the rducalional services 
the present University Commuston etc 
to^e president the secretary nnd ench 
member of tie tonimisuoii Ihese coiica 
were sent by reg stcred post and the 
pres dent the secretary nnd some ol the 
meml ers acknowledged tl cir receipt \\e 
nlso sent answers to the questions and in 
due course got n proof for correction Our 
answers contained some of the charges 
against the wnivcrs ty and cnticism ol 
university methods which had appeared in 


Revie V to ippcar before them as a w itness 
to substanti ite at least those illegations 
which he liad made m his journal and in 
h s answers o i his own authority We do 
not know definitely whether the Commis 
Sion orally examined any witnesses at all 
if they did who are they’ The present 
wnter IS not the only person who might 
hav e been but was not called for examinn 
tion More distinguished persons can be 
named but we refrain 

The Pubic &rvices Commission exa 
mined a host of witnesses The mam 


quesrions apovareu m tne papers and the 
summaries of the evidence of the principal 
w tnesses also Appeared from day to day 
Education —Unu ers ty Commission is 
we suppose not a trifling thing The 
pnbl c services are recruited from the ranks 
of educated men T liere would be no 
pul lie I R and pubic spirit without cdn 
cation It is the educated young men and 
women of the country who arc 1 1 become 
our future leaders and exempHrs Such 
.being the case it is suriinsiiig that the 
Unlcutta Indian dail C3 have not attached 
any importance to the University Com 
mi-sion Babua Motilal Ghose and 
buixndranath Banerjea are and pose ns 
leadere of opposing parties in Bengal We 
ask them to say what they have done in 

illlm charge 
t^ra w ith grave dereliction of public duty 
Not only have they not themselves done 
they have 

n tcYcii^rromsedlhe present writer by 
o” anything 

m the appeared 

aV«ive d,a^"/"‘’''‘^ indeed when 

UnivervifT ^ "as brought against the 

« eSrn?’' threatened 

tiOT^fft criminal prosecu 

^tnmand let tl« reader 

Drosrcntion r the charge but no 

prosrcntion followed Babu Sur«dranath 
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Banerjea has a college That may have 
demoralised him US the vanoas means of 
patronage and injury at the disposal of Sir 
Ashutosh has demoralised considerable 
numbers of ‘educated men But what is 
the matter with Babu MotiHl Ghose ’ 

No the public press of Bengal has not 
helped the Commission as it ought to have 
done So if the labours of the Commission 
and all the public money spent for it do 
not bear much good fruit or if the evil 
consequences outweigh the pood the 
public of Bengal and their leaders must 
bear no small share of the blame After 
all a people get what they deserve We 
shall get what we have deserved There 
are those who support and even admire 
what we have written all along but few^ 
there? are who have boldly lent public sup 
ort to a man who cannot shon even a 
ullock cart m token of his position and 
respectability ’ 

Besides formal means and channels of 
information available to the Commission 
there was also the channel of social inter 
course Dr Sadler the president has not 
jeglfcted this channel altogether It is 
but seldom that men like him and some of 
his colleagues come out to India It would 
have been of much advantage to India 
notmerelv for the purposes of this Com 
mission but in other ways too if at least 
he could have mixed "more than he has 
found opportunities of doing with Indiao 
men "of independent, and nonpartisan 
views This was more possible in a small 
place like Daijeehng than in a big city likcr 
Calcutta But unfortunately we hear* 
m Daijecling where he spent seieral 
months it so happened or it was so 
arranged that amongliis human surround 
mgs the Indian element had a uniformity 
or monotony of a certain unu'ersity type 
which remained unvaried from day to day 
and was the same even in the Go\emors 
garden party 

Waste of Paper 

, It IS said Government iiitenl tal mg 
steps to check th“ w aste of paper Let 
them begin with their own offices In the 
next place let the extravagant waste of 
exercise books in schools be put a stop to 
The number of such books which poor 
parents ha\e to buy for their sous and 
daughters is a great and unnecessary harf 
ship For most of the work done in class 
by pupils slates are quite as good as and 
14 I 


far more economical than paper In our 
school days and long thereafter/ slates 
were used for working out sums in mathe 
matics for dictation exercises and for 
various other purposes, including even the 
improvement of handw nting The students 
of those days were not worse educated 
than their preseot^ay successors 

The I&te Professor Homersham Cox 
We are sorry to record the death of 
Professor Homersham Cox at Yizaga 
patam He belonged to a family of mathe 
matictans and was a high Cambridge 
wrangler He was professor of mathe 
matics in Muir Central College, Allahabad 
He was a very good writer of Enghsh 
and was one of our most valued contn 
butora He had studied philosophy to 
good purpose Arabic literature and 
theology were among his subjects of study 
and though he was not a Christian he 
had extensive knowledge of biblical 
criticisms and exegesis He was a man of 
liberal sympathies and liked to encourage 

f atnotism among young Indians and old 
n Allahabad he was known as a kind 
hearted friend of the poor and maintained 
a free school for poor boys at his own 
expense English was taught here accord 
mg to the direct method His views re 
garding education and the manning and 
control of the Education Department coin 
aded largely with those held by cultured 
and well informed Indians 


Ancient Indan Shipping 

The ittention of the readers of the 
Modern Renew interested m ancient 
Indian Shipping is drawn to a Brahmi 
inscription and a diagram o\er a cave at 
DuweGala in the Taraankaduwa district 
in Ceylon published by Mr H C P 
Bell CCS (Retired) late Archaeological 
Commissioner of Ceylon in The Cerlon 
Antiqtiarr ’ind T ibrar} Register \ olume 
HI Part III (p 204 plate "VX Duwe 
Gal i No 1 ) 1 reproduce what he 

writes*^ — 

Xbove the brow of cave \o 1 Tbs prat lomn 
or reveried wr ting record of 11 aksharas h 
laecr bed n that older form of B C. Cave character 
o wh ch the ra s wavy and the palatal sa stroke 
l>eot over and drawn down level w th the root.^L, 
the letter Le of leas Is th* only letter not , 
from tjght to left 

The qua nt onti ne d agram ( 1 ft^Jf* 
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• ■' torghtofthei 

b gh off^row and »t«rn w t 
and a pronged dee ce at the i 
lllnstrate the ep th*t Barat 
Boddhiat erera te with the coot Rent ol ind a 
Tbit 

Ba ra ta Sa ga Ra L ta fa le ^a 
TaavsLiTiON 

Care ofSanghaRakh taof Bharata (lad a) 

Mr Bril adds la a -aoir 
^ot oDCommon m cave lafcrintions Mr 
Pirker translates royal ines«cn-»er 
design may ^tell jtniltv 

that the monk came from India (Earata— 

liharata ' ' • * 


cord dep ct* a barqne^ * A tracing of the Outline diagram i 

.S"../"? .‘rSSra Sii-eo Moiv ® 



Ra^uaprasad Chanda 


LOVE j 

welfare without love 
High places power dignity respect , 

onovV'il®" crowomgjoy 

Oflove It IS this blessed gift oloDc . 

Brings perfect peace into our yenrmnv he^rt 
ambition s perilous path^^ 

But all 13 vanity it lus nojoy » ^ 

To satisfy the cravings of our spul 

Thr l.o1>ow fl.,,r,,JlK?rU°^rJ,"“ 

J E Andrews 


Pnoted «od putl .bed by Ab oai 
911 CoTBwalLi 


Sarkar ■ 

Street. Calcatu 
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' LORD WIbLIAM*BENTINCK*S 

L ord wnuam Dentinck had served os 
Governor of Madras but was recnlled 
after the oatbrealc of the*Mut5Dy, at 
Vellore. ■ The disgrace vras raokliog in his 
dreirsn^, anu’sirdirirppilW ibr tM\r 
Governor-Generarof India after the retire-’ 
ment of Lord Amherst. The coarse which 
he adopted was .an unusual one. Bat it ' 
has been jastified on the ground that 
'*'IIe^hhed tliattb« eoaatrj nhicb bad bteo the 
Ktoeofbis nndcjerved humlliatioa, thocld also be 
the scene ot bis adminUtratire tnutuph*. These 
coDiiderations must be taken into full aeeonat, If we 
woald form ao aecnrnte eitlaate of the notiees 
which iadaced Lord WUliaru Deotisk to appear as a 
candidate for the oSce." * - 

Sir William Kaye,* from whose article 
in.lhe Ca/cutfa ffev/eir the above extract 
has been made, mentians the special <iuali. 
ficntions which.Bcntipck possessed for the 
.Indian administration, lie writes : 

“tij)en fornerljr, Coremor^ of Madras, he fvtd 
devoted hiS aetire mind with great ardoar til the 
stndg of Indian polities He bad mode faimstlf 
tsaster of every Subject connected with tbe ioteroU 
economy and workiog of tbe Governne'nt. He ba.! 
sketebeO not raanv plans for tbr ./mgrpremeoLol the 
adminiatralian. In biS eagerness to carry those 
views into elTect, and to prevent their beiog>«abvert 
ed by SQpenor anthority, he bid. in one instance, 
itu\»jriV\i' rde esrtnoroloary ifep oi* ejniiTArg die 
own presidency and proceeding to Calestia ” t 
But no Indian having any sense of self- 
respect and not altogether wanting in 
patriotism, can praise LonI Beotiock for 
all the trouble he took for making himself 
m.'ister of every subject connected with 
the working of the government, during 
the period of his governorship of Madras. 
True it is, that daring this period of his 
governorship, he was quick enough to per- 
ceive the benefits which Muhammadan ntle 
had conferred on the natives of this country 
and which the Anglo-Indian Govemroent 
ol that day from the very nature of 
• CalentU Review, Vi>L I n. 3tl 
t Ibid, p. 310. 
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itsconstitation was precluded from doing. 
, He*wrote ! 

. “In many respects the Mabotnedans snrpa^sed 
onr tnic ; they settled tn the countries which they 
cvaefaMif, At’ry sad ^a^^/rasened trteh 

the natives ; they admitted them to all privileges; 
the iotereeis and sympathies of tbe conquerors and 
tbe conqaered became identified. Our policy, on the 
eontraiy. has been tbe reverse of this, —cold, selfish 
and nomting.” 

It was easy f-^r him to diagnose the 
disease and mention its symptoms. He 
knew the remedy also— the remedy which 
was calculated to cure the disease. But he 
did not propose to apply the remedy. It 
was during bis governorship that one of 
the members of Bis council at Madras, by 
the name of Mr. iVilliam Thackeray, 
penned a minute from which the following 
extractsore made : 

**it >s very proper that in Hagland, a good share 
of tbe product of th: earth should be appropriated 
to support certain families in aOlDe&ce. to produce 
senators, S8;;rs, and heroes for tbe service and dcfeuce 
of tbe state, The leisure, independeticc, and hi;;li 
ideas, which tbe enjoyment ol this rent nfiords, bas 
, eoabied tfaeni to raise Britain to the pinnacle of 
lory Lnns may they enjoy it but in India, that 
aupbty spirit, ludependence, and deep tbeu^bt, 
which tbe pos'etslou of great wealth sometimes 
jpives- on^ht to be su.t)Dressed. They arc directly 

adverse to our power and Interest We do not 

want f;euerals, statesmen, and lesislators ; we want 
indostrlons bntbaadmen.” 

Referring to the above, Mr. Digby truly 
observes t — 

••Mr. Thackeray was without excuse. Lord 
William CeotiocV, who of set purpose selected Mr. 
Tbaekeray at his montbpiece, they boldics Ideas in 
common, IS even more witbont excnie." 

(Prosperous British Icdia, p. 41). 

If wc remcmijer the above facts, we 
shall be able to nnderstand Bentinck’s 
policy when he held the office of Governor- 
General of Indin. Of course, he was not 
popular with the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity.of bis day, because he disturbed tlie 
allowances of the civil and military 
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officers He nas aenoooccd by >>“ EycwpoUticil and idinouslrnlivc nieism 
Chnstiao countrvnien because be tonched that he earned out iii India was for 
rheVr pocheJs u!son this account that benefit and calculated to do barm to the 

the memoir of Lord Uilham Bentinck IS naUves of the soil , t 

held m exwation lo the annals ot Xnglo Indian historians in general Lord 

India Even the paid historiographer of liXiUiam Bentinck is con«idewl to have 
the East India Company, Mr Thornton been a peactloviag Governor Gperal It is 
had no good words to say of Lord tnie that he did not iniolve India in costly 
Bentinck The reader is relerrcd to his wars bke those of which his predecessor 
History of British India for the estimate like Wellesley, Marquis Hastings and Lora 
he formed of his lordship * So fair minded Amherst.bad been guilty But then the 
a writer ns the Honorable Mr Frederick fioanccs of the country were in such a pre 
■Shore wrote of Lord Bentinck carious condition when he was appointed 

Dotuhii ba» the R.aerai re.uli of Urd Jo the high post of Governor Gcncral that 
W.lUmi ROTerniuent ? What has become of h « hecouid not indulge in the luvury of any 
determmatioQ to do h • beit for the oteresii of ti e costly wir He hid to Carry out retrench 
people orer tvboB he bM bien “cnts aud SO he w tts ohhgtd to touch tlK. 

and ended .n pockcts ofliis oivii CD religionists and coni 
word* Utna; have been h I Intend e to hare ful patriots for wllich he was SO unpopular 
fUed them bat he forgot to ndd the qutl b ng with them 

GoTeremeat profit to themitliet and the r matter* regime OV whicll a large province waS 

at tbeeipenieof the r«or’« ^■*<1 * * Tbeabo made to lose its independence Coorewns 

t coietedb) Anglo-Indians because it ap 
•t ,7l, 01 pcarod to them almost loAmdisc on fint 

hays Mr L Bowring who was for some 
Tears Chief Comm <sioner of Mysore and 
Coorg m his ‘ liastero LTpericnecs ~ 

,, ft*, pant of Ind a art more pclnteinae than the 


.a It delenorated by the 

« 5 *ten of letmal dutle* «h eh i it It preterred— 

». the people are neither harp <r nor rtchet than 
tbey wert before—indecd tb« c Isipoter ibmeot ha* 
h<ia pTcerei* re— 1 r «hle the erl* eenmertted 
hiTeeoal a«ed>" 

haadredi uf rrfaeli It li cempoied tebile the foood nnor* gal'last and loyal race than lit inha 
eaiite* the Cait lad an* and ibe Losl ih (eitler* biaet* In former day* erl en to a natirc 

nr* toned mostly maraanriBa at the I ule *hWb has ***' ‘ — — • • 

hrea practically done to Improre the r eond (Ion. 

iSotc* on lad aa ASa rs \oLH pp. 223224) if h« "8 thconah 

atouy 


I'J ^ “ '"tiloTT wn* It* inacces* b lily 

lew Stale* enjoyed loch an 'mmoa It from IotmIod 
I^OIC* on 100 ao nu* m louu pp. ;.'<4 IneOBly apptoaclie* to it be ng thconab 

But because be was unpoputir ittlh bis iin. ‘etffi 
ottocotiottymto it Jott iot otct.titjy S.u.'S;?,:'"’ '™“ -"atm npl, ,io., 
follow that he wanted to injure them Ko It was tn hO ebr. i 

he wws their true fticud nud well w«hcr tbi, bwiulifi^land^ that Lo^ Wdliam 
• Ilremalti.cnly toilaUthathelLord Benlncl) 'vor on its sovereign 

naitted ind a in May 1S3 j ha* ng; held tbeolTer of * pr^CV* of Coorg WCrc alw aj S fncndlv 
I oreTnor-Ceneral lomewbat Inn^ than the erd n«i7 totliclnglish When the latter went to 


soaght to «ia In b*he«(l it an namt raised kacrifce 
to Trhst I* railed the Uplift of the Age Cconorai 
sea* in fathlon asd Il)ercr>;r( LardW limKenl *' 
wa* an eeonom »t, li «b* n per od when thowy and 
—iwy pnieti* on *r*« perm lied la waar la»t*i>et» 


••‘*“X*“vm i;onciiiuc a treaty with 
he tion?’~ following slipula 

i 




^ — w.» I on TI th niv., . nnd bate ooeonnee 

In acrordinct »rllh the poittUr frel rg— proir** 4.*T}i. l^lnwallahi 

f^trf rnent. bat la tmlli eaVnlatA to »o.ttt CooTj isdtbTmrn*?"""'? ■''drreadcBce cf 
«tT tindae lafaroce Tor all thr« art. chailty ht1l?„K „f I R«J«bi iatefe.ti 

l(»elfe*n gnoomot T* bnt • weak and ionrtia 6 ab.?'i ^ Pr"® 

ale awllwtoruwjKraty •dmltnUnn \ jp \b* R.uh .sAVr”'’ V"» 

««W*l-iAert edVriJr “otll the et 


to carry o.'l the rewarde aed booor* which . ... 
onlT to deep tod »-J d all* BiLrnt* ned 1^«. WBl 
Senl rich thslltngtdpfnl** for - - 
work In »ceord*nct wllh •• - - 
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God San Moon and Earth Ik witnesses ' —The 
Calcutta Review, September 185b p 188 

But as usual with the East India Com 
paoyj their dealings with Coorg were not 
fair It would seem that Lord Bentinck 
was bent upon aoneamg Coorg because he 
knew its value to the colonisers of his race 
and creed when he was Governor of 
Madras No trouble would have occurred 
had the Coorg question been properly 
dealt with The claims of the last Rajah 
of Coorg were not well founded Revd 
Dr Mccghng, in his history of Coorg, puh. 
lished in'^the Calcutta Rev/eu for beptem 
ber 1856, wrote 

The present Es Rajih sncceeded He was ac 
hnowledged bj the British Goveroment without anj 
difGcalty It appears Devamma]! a claims and the 
promises of the Supreme Gorernmeat given to ber 
father were overlooked The resolution of the Mar 
<|a a of Hastings that the Coorg (luestion should be 
invest gated when Virarajendra s daughter would 
reach majority, seems to have been forgotten * 

The Raja was represented (or mis reprc 
rented) to be an incarnation of the Devil, 
and it was said that lie delighted in murder 
ing in cold blood his relatues and subjects 
Aflairs reached the climax w hen the Kaja’s 
sister Devammaji and her husband fearing 
assassination at the hands of the R'lja 
sought protection of the Resident oi 
Mysore It does not seem unreasonable 
that she fled to the Company's territory, 
in order to draw the attention of the Com 
pany to her claims to the sovereignty of 
Cborg It may be that she might bave 
concocted all the stones of the cruelties of 
her brother in order to gam her own end 
But "the Resident and the Company not 
only took her and her husband under their 
protection, but they wanted to coerce the 
Raja The Raja as an independent «ove 
reign resented this interlerence "Be was 
irritated beyond measure and it is alleged 
that he indulged in mad schemes If he 
did so, his conduct was not nnjuotifiable 
Perhaps, the authorities were seeking for a 
pretext to annihilate the sovereignty of 
Coorg and so provoked the Raja to take 
.those measures which were necessary to 
maintain bis dignity and safety 

This wasjust what the authorities were 
longing for War was declared against 
the Raja An expedition under British 
officers was sent to his territory The 
K^a never meantwar and so it was not 
dimcult for the British force to occupy bis 
* P lOb 


country Even the Revd Dr Mocglingis 
forced to say that 

the Rajah locitcd partly by the hope that a 
reconciliation was jet possible partly by the fear, 
that be m gbt lose al) if matters went to extremities 
sent orders prohibutng the Coorgs from eccounteriag 
the troons of the Company To tb s vacillation of 
the Rajah the several divisions of the British expe 
dition then marcbiog into Coorg were more indebt 
ed for their snece^s and even safety than to the skill 
and talents of the r commanders * 

The Raja submitted He w as dethroned 
and sent a captive to Benares Had Lord 
Bcntiock been an honest man, here an 
opportunity presented itself to investigate 
the claims of the princess to the throne of 
Coorg He did nothing of the sort, bat on 
the contrary annexed the province on the 
ostensible plea that the people of Coorg 
unanimously desired to be placed under 
the protection of the East India Com* 
pany ’ We know the significance of this 
diplomatic declaration t 

The following Proclamation was issued 
to annihilate the natiooal existence of 
Coorg 

Whereas it IS the UBaoimous wish of the lahabl 
(aats of Coorg to be takeo noder the protectioo of 
the Oritisb Goveremeat Uis Excellency the Right 
lloaourablc the Governor General has been pleased to 
resolve that tl e territory I eretofore governed by 
Virarajendra Vodeya shall be transferred to the 
Honorable Company The inbabitants are hereby 
a'snretl that they shall not again be subjected to 
native rule that their civ 1 and rel gions usages will 
be respected and that the creatrat desire will in 
variably be shown by the llrilisb Government to 
angineot their security comfort and happiness 

Mr Bownng writes — 

the prov nee being one of the very few British 
possessioas In India nliich has become such not by 
conquest but by the free consent of the population 
Perhaps oning to th s fact the goveroment to which 

• Ibid, p 199 

t. ThftxnlAn. iia.«ui.iujnlft%iat.thr. tJu*. iTuiexatltvi.'if. 
Coorg wnles — 

The annexation of the conquered territory to the 
Bill sb dominions IS not on the first v ew soclearly 
justifiable but a very few words of explanation will 
abevi that lo this instance also the i ght course was 
taken The Rajah was childless [this is not true, 
as one of the Raja a daughters was married to an 
Englsh gentleman] and be had taken eSectnal 
measures to cut olT all pretensions to the *uccesston 
Ml derived from him'clf The vacant throne was 
niti out a cla maut and thepower whcbbadcccu 
p cd the country was called upon to provide in some 
manner dur the administration of the governmeoL 
\ stranger might have been placed on the musnnd , 
but there was no reason for the exettisc of ‘ueb self 
deo ai on the part of the British Government more 
especially as the people manifested a strong desire to 
become Bril sh subjects^ The existence of such a 
desire removed every pretension for hesltatioo, * • ' v 
lVol*\ pp _1*-215 
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they anoouneed the r adlie* on n 183t ha« not 
w thout good reaion shown them constant ladol 
gen e and an eteept ooal deference towards their 
feelngs and prejudces For Instance theitanelter 
ofcattle a Coorg is and Is 1 kelj to reman for 
p dden so long as the people deprecate » nor sroald 
It be prudent or jnst to sgnore the r feel ngi on the 
n the face of a d stlnct pro ie g »en to 

then DT Colonel Fraser at the t me of aanexat on * 
It IS admitted that Coorg IS not a con 
qacred province Its inhabitants are not 
then bondsmen ol England But do they 
enjoy all the nghts and privileges of free 
citizens ’ 

It was solemnly proclaimed that the 
civil usages oi the inhabitants of Coorg 
would be respected Dut this solemn pro 
claraation was violated by the CnRlish 
wlcu cash payment was demanded for 
land assessment The Revd Dr Mffifflin.T 
writes “ “ 

1 the assessment 1 ad been oa d 

inVod The Collector of Mangalore no v demaaded 
cash payment th , was con, dered a gVyawe as 

Ke".'”'"" blthe oooe. 

There was an insurrection which was 
put d own with a high hand 

This was ho^w the civil usages of the 
tnhabuaut# of Coorg were respected t 
I f Bentiock should be held resoon 
sible for the ill treatment that the Ex Saia 

and to obtain redress for which he went 
personally to England The wrongs oHhe 
Rem need not he dilated on here * 

because it was coo 
siaered fit for colon sation by Enel sb 
scttlcrr The number of EoBUsLm“„S 
have settled in Coorg ne cof& plantcre ,s 
a very large one ns may bejndgedSim 
tbcfaclnfite being tie latgeet cSffeeorr 
during ncOTinre in India Accord, n^lo tfr 
Agnrultnral Statistics for IMi-s'^CoorJ 
has an area of 4S 14d acres of land uod« 
coffee raltiration Ur Borrring nrotr 

If li e progress of enlghtcoment .mnn- .u 

* 


coff« planters wlo* ••"be'oao »re -Vi" 

'.“.iS >""•'•.5 


the 


' '^‘’rr^rS'*'!!®. '“‘''■Pr > HR «»Uer 

1. iS 

» on to commence operat ons n wlo^ll IV? * 

1 7 pr rate od siduals or regarded at iBeTii?" "**’* 
\«> 1 tile trouble was tav"n*Xu t secn^n^ 
grants perm .$ on to cnltl atecolleeon 
lUe CoTcrntaenl cxc sc be ag deemed suffic eot ‘ 
• Loc Cit p 2i7 


After this need one wonder why the 
inh'ibiHnts of Coorg unaninioos/y desired 
to pHcc themselves under the protection of 
the English '♦ •' 

It IS true that excepting Coorg no other 
province of India was annexed to the 
British dominion by Lord Bentiuck But 
his Lordship pursued in 
the Political or Foreign Department was 
paved the wxy to the annexation of 
the States of several independent or 
feudatory princes of Hindustan and bnng 
ing ^cm under the direct administration of 
Tl.c manner m 
wh ell he treated those princes was not 
calculated to make the relations between 
them and the English pleasant 

meddled unnecessarily with the interi al 
politics of this kingdom His visit to 
forebode good for 
ISSl^Ic^X ® «POrtoflfthJuly, 

b»foreb«»d“*"that tfe" \>o n nl**!*^ *?j 
kooe aotborl e» woulif b? 

left 

*B?1 A t*e« mVeVbyTe 

ipon‘=.Tni^n%?r'’”"^ 

fiosl* Vt°L°/e ® telT'SntinS"’ 

towards him He intended ?l 

of an embassy to England 

case to the authonticf BmV i, 

frustrated by Bentmck ss 

known asit ought to he a’ 

under the pseudonym of 

to the /ntfian Examiner aid rr 

Review for April 18*7 Universal 

“ ine Calcutta 

■ "r 

Sc " K fi.Vv'nafS- 

T pu;. »,".'pS',.‘vr', “ .5 e 

''.A- 
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Journals, that toe East India Company r\ ould depo«e 
ibe then reigning eovereign of Oudb, take bis rich 
country and treasury, in winch he had enormous 
wealth, to them'eUes and pennon the king as they 
had many other nntire princes of India whose 
posse«sioos they coveted The ling grtatlv alarmed 
at the prospect of losing 1 is kinsdom, and becoming 
a pensioner of the East India Company re'olved on 
sending an embassy to England, in order to create 
a sympathy m the British people and avert, if 
possible the wrongs likely to he done him 

'Having come to this resolution his Majesty 
selected for tie embassy Colonel da Bois, an latelh 
gent, talented gentleman, who then held a post of 
honor m the king s «erviee A native gentleman, from 
the Court of Oudh, was also to necompany Colonel 
do Bois as joint representatlre of his \loje«ty, 
while these matters were progressing, the supreme 
Government of India became alarmed at tl e probable 
results of the mission,- determined at once to 
frustrate the kings intentions, and to rum the em 
bassy imraediatelr A plot n as accordingly laid for 
this pnrpose, in which a lady, -took an active part, 
and deprived it of oil its power Charges of con 
spiracy against the Cast India Company s Govern 
ment were brought forward against Colonel dn 
Dots as the embassy was on the eveoCdeparture 
for England Eveiytblag was carried on in secret 
against him, and before the matter was brought to a 
conclusion the ship tailed, end the embassy proceed 
ed, la oppoiition to the Goverotsent, The Govern 
ment arbitrarily compelled the King of Godb todis 
miss his faithful servant, Colonel ^ Bois on these 
absurd charges, brought torward for the eipee<s 
p^urpote of frostratlog the King s inteotioo* 
Colonel do Bois, though aware previous to qaitting 
India that he was charged with conspiracy against 
the East India Compaoy, yet conwious ofhisown 
innocence, uever anpposed that be would be lojored 
by It, ^^bat, then must have been bis horror and 
astonishment, on receiving bis dismissal, which bad 
been wrong from the King Lis master, by Ibe 
snp'eiae Government of Bengal and sent after bim, 
in breathless haste, nnd without a moment's delay 
On Culonel dn Bois being dismissed from tbr em 
bassy, they bad nothing to fear from the native 
geotleman, who was lelt in a helpless condition 
friendless, and in a strange country, where be knew 
not a word of tbe language, consequently not in a 
position to gam many in bis favour , and, after aut 
ieiiog great anxiety of mind, he became depressed 
.ln4nictO|..ili.bijiuiaU}i--andLnUunate^TdtedjLt Piionab 
on bis vvay back to his sovere gn, at Lucknow 
Colooel dn Bois Lading he conld obtain no redress 
from the East India Company, eventoally cent bis 
wife Madame dn Bois to Calcutta, to seek an inter 
view with Lord William Bentinck, and to implore 
him to redress his grievances but tbe Governor 
General was inexorable, for be bad himwlf concocted 
the plot, for the benefit of his masters Aftcribis 
piece of inju'tice from the East India Company, 
Colonel dn Bois retired to Prance andwonldbave 
held a post of high honour in bis native land , but 
Lord William Bentinck had returned from India 
and was then lo France and in addition to tbe 
signal service he bad done bim with tbe Klrg of 
Oudh now prevented theKingof tbe F enrhfrons 
conferring this post of honour on him by represent 
ing that Colonel dn Bois bad entered into a consplra 
ay, against the Last India Company a GoTemmeut, 
thongh be knew at the same time, that it was one 
of the foulest plots ever concocted to ruin tbe charac 


ter of an honourable man and to pervert the course 
of jnsfice ' —Tbe Indian rxnmiBtr and Unfversat 
Fcsicrr, April, 1817, pp 178 187 

In this connection must also be men- 
tioned the opposition of Lord Bentinck 
to the embiasy of the King of Delhi to 
England The celebrated Hindoo reformer, 
Ram MohunKoy, was selected by the King 
to represent his grievances to tbe authori- 
ties in England As Kam Mohun Roy was 
his ambassador, the title of Raja was 
conferred on him to exalt Ins dignity. 
Lord Bentinck was much enraged at the 
proceedings of the King To mark bis 
displeasure with the conduct of Hts 
Majesty— whose vassal the East India 
Company, of winch he was tbe represen- 
tatiie, was, be did not see the King when 
he passed by Delhi This act of positive 
discourtesy, if not disloyalty, of Lord 
Bentinck must have rankled in the breast 
of the King and of his relatives and loyal 
subjects nnd was pro^bly one of the 
cootnbutiQg causes of toe Indian Mntiny 
of 1857 

Perhaps the fact IS not so well known 
ns it deserves to be that Lord Bentinck 
was the author of a plot which had for 
Its object tbe extinction of the Mahratta 
Pnncipahty of Gwalior. Writes Mr 
John Hope, a former Superintending 
.burgeon of Scindia’s Contingent, and 
Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior, in his 
brochure 'The House ofScindia, a Sketch," 
published in 1863 by Messrs Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts and Green 

' hut If these dangers snrronoded him [Mabarsja 
Jnoko ScindeaJ lu bis capital, be was tbreateaed with 
no less daoger from tbe council of Calcutta Secret 
deiiberatiODs were there being held, with a view to 
discover what profit could be made out of the 
troubles of this weak but most faithful youog prince, 
- A demiTdfficial.bAtjer.TOis.vccxttftnApJthe 
by the Chief Secretary of the Foreign Department, 
drsmugblm to learn, at a private interview, by way 
ofafeeler, ifthe Maharajah, eucircled as he was by 
venous troubles— tronft/es main/y caused by oar 
gorernz&ent— would like to resign , assigning over 
the country to the British Government, and receiving 
a handsome peusion, which would be paid out, 
of his own revenues There can be very little doubt 
that this deal official document was of the genus 
mystic, and that no copy of it can now be found 
among* tbe archives pertaining to India Mr 
CaveodisK than whom DO Englishman ever attained 
a greater'* nwendaacy over the minds of the natives 
withwliuiuhe had concern declined to make such a 
saggestioQ and his answer threw a damp upon tbe 
hopes of the annexationists Thegovernment 

officials were of course extremely angry The press, 
almost entirely supported'by theeivil and military 
cervices which are immensely benefited by annexation, 
was very abusive Fresently another demi official 
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I'tler arrived tins time from itie Deputy Srcretaij of 
the Foreiga depaTtnirnt—a 'mysti<! ose we raaj be 
quite sure— stronglj esposfutaling wilb Mr 

Cavendisli upon U s proceedings, and eaacluding with 
this significant rernarL — 'iou have thus nlloned a 
favourable chance to escape of connecting the Agra 
to the Bombay Presidency ’ Of course the Kcsidente 
doom wasnxcd though not just then declared A 
few months afterwards the Governor General grali 
ted his feelings of resentment by removing Mr 
Caveodish to another native court 

‘ Lest It should be thought by any one that in 
this little sltetch of bis {Lord William Bentmcka) 
foreign policy, we have given even the si ghtest touch 
of colouring we will relate by way of illualration. 
an amusing anecdote which is known to three or 
font persona now living and which suflicieDtly con 
hrms our statement that, in respect of the rights of 
native states his lordship entirely overlooked the 
\tatb commandment It happened that Major 
Sutherland was selected to fill the office vacated by 
Mr Cavendish lie therefore walled on the 
Governor General In Calcutta, to learn what tie 
poticj was to he at Gwalior —was It tobeinteiven 
tiOQ or non mtervention > Lord Bentinck whose 
disposition, like that of I ord Palmerston loved a 

and placed hii thumb and finger together 1 ke a boy 
Then turning 

Slate xvill fall down your throat you are oot to abut 
tw IT «'**’■ Cavendish did but swallow It 

piekirg pocktls tor that is lareenj bntefyouMea 
«U neb? 1 ^ 1* ’ bhtlteHyoi.t” 

The AfRhauistnn imbroclio nnd dis 
natera ol iS3D1842, the sShseqSent ud 
justifiable wari m Smd and Punjab aod 
also the anoeiation of those tio 
tmees V. ere in no small measure due to 
the part tthii.li Lord llcatmck played m 
the scheme tthich ttas cupliomouslv 
called the natigation of tlic Indus* 

...!.lVTi,V first suggested thenav.ga 

! Ot'th. a ^1, >. . u. 

"The traveller Moorcroft bad been impressed w.ih 

gating that river and its Itibulaiiea wm ei»“V 
ndopted by the Indian CoTfromcBt aod Ii» «(!• j ^ 

Will nm ilentinck of its superiontT over Jt . ^ 

There letned aleo in his Loidshfu i omnioi,* I***, 

reason to Ulcvethit the t-rriil \\«leiS ?al"i’/^Kd 


The real author of this scheme was Sir 
John Malcolm Its geaesis was the 
•'Memoranda on the North-Western 
Frontier of British India, and on the im- 
portance of the River Indus, as connected 
with its defence, drawn up by desire of Sir 
John Malcolm ” This document was con- 
sidered by the authorities of the East 
India Company, as well as by Lord 
Bentinck Some eatraets from this State 
document which was pregnant nithsuch 
momentous consequences are gnen below : 

Should ever an enemy appear on our N W. 
Trootwr the posieision of Smde w ill become a point 
of tlie utmost importnoee to British Interests in 
i“ .»ar<gaH0fl of the Indus , 

a position IB ease of lueli an event occurring, of 
«tal consequence to the defence of the country^ A 
perfectly unrestricted Communication on this river 

fcuiA^.V«- *11 ^ *'.*“5 serious difficulties— the 

the disposib lily cX his -^‘5 Oovernment, 

discrioiination whose jealousv 
we need fear orproKe 'Mrosehment 

of the ScmdiaiT I 

prevested ueion In those'’ ** 
•fford os aaiole ne.«V If «-PPosed us would 
chiefs aod o^T co?»er?m..®^ toercing any refractory 

Indus Affair Sir ri of the 

member of the «s 

raided his^voicc^of nSl Bentinck 

measure ° protest against this 

calfc" coSne'd October 18d0. Met- 

of the Indus He ^‘^^'“"templatcd Surtey 

rrrtenceorsendiogVpreiFnit *d^ Indus under the 
*"'l? •’’P'”* Singh, 

Cuvero^^*';'^,,/," unworthy ofoyr 

“01 lull when detccled, as 

•"d It wis tl^Ehl"V^,''fL''^“* that of the Last, 
^ramcBui ,i Dserce of uf the 

“•Bbt unioTe there ^ntnh Governnieut. 

b»ai»hrtton.mtrce f%S, Ve < 
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most probably it will be, to eicite the jealousy and 
indigaation oftbe powers on whom we play (t 

“It Isjuat such a tnct ns we nre often falsely ms 

pected ftod aecnsed of by the natlre powers of India, 

and this confirmation of their taspieions. ^cerally 
nnjast, will do ns more injury hy farnisoiog the 
BTound of merited reproach, than any adraotage to 
oe gained by the measure can compensate ^ 

‘ It most be remembered that the survey ofthe 
Indus or any part of the Sind coootry may give os 
the power to injure that State, may even assist os 
lu conquering it, and m the course of events, Is as 
likely to be turned to me for that purpose as for any 
other The rulers of Sind, therefore, have the same 
right to be jealous of our surveys of their river and 
their territories that any power of Europe has to 
protect Its fortresses from the inspection of foreign 
engineers 

“It IS staled in n late despatch from the Secret 
Committee that we must not permit the rulers of 
Sind to obstruct our measures In other words, that 
we are to go to war with them to compel submis 
Sion to ocr wishes 'IVith deference I shonld remark 
that such an assumption does not seem to be war 
ranted by the law of nations But the nssamption 
IS an exemplification of what 1 have often observed 
in our conduct towards the ilatire States, and what 
appears to me the greatest blot In the character of 
our Indian policy, atctioogh I am not aware that it 
has attracted any general notice in EngUsd How 
ever much « e may profess moderation and non inter 
ference wheu eve have no particular interest of our 
own eoseerned, the moment we discover any obiect 
of pnrsuit we become Impatient aud overbearieg. 
insist on wfaat we require and cannot brook denial 
orbeiitation ^e disregard the rights of others, and 
think only of our own convenience Submission or 
war 11 the alternative which the other party has to 
choose 

“Thns at the preseat time, because we have taken 
alarm at the supposed designs of Russia, it would 
seem that we are to compel intermediate States to 
enter wto our views nr snbmit to our projects, al 
though they cannotcomprehend them, aod instead 
oftateetmning any apprehension of Russrao designs, 
are snore apprehensive of onr own, our character for 
encroachment being worse than that of the Russians, 
because the States concerned have a more proximate 
sense uf it from the result which they see in actual 
op'ration among the realms of India 

“Among other nocertainties of this great question, 
is that ot what our own condnct ought to be when 
the expected crisis shall arise 'Whether we should 
meet the enemy half way and fight the battle in foreign 
conotries— whether we should defend the passage 
of the Indus and make our stand there, or await 
the foe on our own frontier, and force ou faioi all 
the labor, and loss, aud risk of coming the whole 
distance before we attack him— must depend so much 
on the disposition of intermediate countries, and 
other circumstances of the time, that it seems 
utterly vain to determine even our own course at 
this remote distance from the event 

“If, therefore, I were asked what is best to be 
done with a view to a Rnssian Invasion, I shonld 
say that it is best to do uotbieg until time shall 
show us what we ought to do, b*canse there is no- 
thing that We can do in our present blind state that 
wonJJ be of any certain benefit oa the approach of 
that event. 

“The only thing certain is, that we ought not to 
Want only to ofleod Intermediate States by acts 


calculated to arouse hostile feelings against us, but 
ought rather to cnltivate a friendly disposition 

“No rulers have ever shown their jealousy of ns 
more decidedly than the Ameers of Sind, which 
feeling we are about to stimulate afresh by au act 
will justify Its past existence, and perpetnate 
its continuance 

“If the laformation wanted is indispensable, and 
cannot be obtained by fair and open means, it onght, 
I conceive, to be aoaght by the usual mode ol seodiog 
unacknowledged emissaries, and not a deceitfat 
application for a passage nnder the fictitious presence 
of OQc purpos*, when the real object is another, 
nhicb we know would not be sanctioned ”* 

lo a minute dated June 2, 1833, Metcalfe 
wrote — 

* It does not appear to me that the establishment 
of a British agent at Canbni IS reqniiite or desirable 
■a any point of view 

‘ The professed object of the proposal is the 
improvemect of commerce I b lieve that commerce 
will take care of itself best without our direct inter 
ference in the form of a Commercial Agency , and. If 
we sought to remove existing obstaeles, our efforts 
would b* more needed elsewhere than at Canbul, 
where the trade with India already receives every 
possible eocooragemeot 

“A commercial agent would uoavoidafaly become, 
from the time of bis creatiou, a political agent 
la the extension of our political relatious beyond 
Indus there appears to me to be great objections 
From such a cours* J shooJd expect the probable 
oecurreoce of embarassments and wars, expensive 
aod uuprofitabl* at the Ua«t, without any equivalent 
b*aefit, it not rviaoui and d'strnctive 

“The appointment of an agent at Caubul would 
of Itself almost amount to an interference in the 
political affairs ol Afgbaaistao 

“As a commercial measure, I consider the one 
proposed to be unnecessary , as a political one, 
nodesirable, and therefore on the whole objection. 
able ’ t 

Kajre writes that 

“Tbc survey of the Indus and the Commercial 
Ageocy at Caubul were the prolegoaiea'i, so to 
speak, of the great ep c of the Afghan War, and 
Metcalfe, in tiis correspoiideuce both with Lord 
William ScntiQck and Lord Auckland, argued and 
protested, viitb equal sagacity and earnestness, 
against measures which could hardly fail to entangle 
ns iq such a mauuer with the Trans Indian States 
us eventually to evolve a great and calamitous war 
He left India at a most unfortunateconjuoctnre His 
services were never so tnneb needed as at the time 
of fais departure ’ t 

Metcalfe wrote . 

“We could not long exist in a state of adequate 
preparation, as we should be utterly ruined by the 
expense ’ S 

The* navigation of the Indus was 

• Kaye’s Selections from the Writings of Lord 
Metcalfe, pp 211217 

t P 218 Kaye’s Selections from the Writlugs of 
Lord Aletcalfe 
tlbnf, p 219 
S IbU p 199 
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ostensibly undertaken for the puroo<c of 
presenting a coach and horses to Mabaraia 
Ruojeet Singh. Writes Prinsep 

"It was rtsoWed to maLe tbe traoimusion of ibu 
present a means of obtaioiog information m regard 
to the Indus, and the facil tie« or the contrar? it 
might offer to nangalion _ The dray horse# were 
accordingly sent oat to Bombay and the Snpreme 
Gorernment instructed Sic John Malcolm, the Goter 
nor of that pmsidency. to tale measures to have 
them forwarded under charge of an lute Iisent am) 
prudent officer la boats up the Indus Soie dlmnr 
was anticipated on the pact of the rulers ofSiadh to 
Rowing them passa« through the Delta and lower 
part of the rirer but it was assumed that the 
gorerning Uirs s mated as they were relatisel* 
Ranjeet S ugh on the one hand and the British Vo» 
ernment on Ihe other would notiread Ij incur the rwk 
of offend ng both powers by refusibg a paSsase 
altogether, if u were insisted upon (o'g.S 
Sikh Power In the Punjab and Politicil Lite of 
Maharaja Rnnjeet Singh, Chapter X 1 

But Lord B-ntmc’c bad his des.gos on 
the provinces of the Punjab and Sintl and 
so he paid no h-ed to the warning t oicc oJ 
Metcalfe 

thit he stood in the v.ay of MaUaraia 
Rnnieet Singh's attempt in adding that 
province to his dominions The trentv 
which ^ns concluded with RumeetSmeh 
by the Government of India in'^lSOS m 
that that sovereign t ”s 
not to be hampertd in hts operations on 
any country beyond the Satlej So Lord 
Bentinck violated the Treaty when he fo? 

Singh from acquinng Sind • 

The meetiiig atRoopur.o? Uentinck with 
Runjeet Siogh, w as n covert attempt to 
spy out the military strength of RnriK^* 
Singh Runjeet Singh threw all precaulioaJ 
away and did not hesitate to meet LoM 
Bentinck nt Roopur On n previons occa 
Sion when he had sent presents to Lord 
Amherst at Simla, the firltisli Commander- 
in Chief, Lord Comhermcre.viho passed 
warm season at Simla m 18J8. desire .1 
proenre an invitation m person to I 
but then Runjwt Singh cv.aded com^ihaoK 
with this wish t But the Sikh Sovervi“?r 
addicted to hard drink and debaucheryl 

IhHfubject. One of the eauiM wh.lh I** ®» 

S.lMl.r tb, t.c, ,b., th, S|SS,y‘b5“< 
Sind tfaemielre* h»d during ihe CoTcrnnlV”*'*** 
.hip of Lord Bent.ucV * m 'de 
itr»t««m. urtfice nnd eicnw to frtitr»irB«^ ^ 
|,oghfrom acquiring, or^ extend dg hi. piw^ ow! 

t rrinirp . Runjeet Singh. 0th Chapter • 


was losing his strong common sense lor 
which he was noted and being easily 
^nced by the presents received from 
Bentinck, unhesitatingly acceded to the 
latter s wish and met him with all the 

pa^antry of the East at Roopur. 

Bentmcfc was not very 
favorably impressed with that Sikh 
sovereign and hence tbe contemptuius 

treated SSiand 

the conspiracy laid during his reeirae of 
s»brbH,ng that S,kh Rat Of this LS 

m th= evidence ol CaDl^fn 

Macao before the Select Committei Jf th? 

o< lilt 

1 S 2 Company on 22nd March, 

ti.Sj I".!?",, ‘f";;;'* i:"*t 

rapir. to„ ,b, “ en; tb.lirn 

ba*e b,,rd f ““e opimo. t_i 

wa.oor natural bonnJarr in*? t**** *brXndni 

provtiJ by |„,e anj fern// war?*^.'? 

loJu. IS lutie or no ob.trucUon 

lorad ogarmy and il we a?t tn“ 1 , i^?®"'**** 

booodatT 00 lhat Side. i**!* adefeotihle 

h H* *««r."e.'”.u"* pa®;| * 

Mjost Weairead,' oX.. lapolitic and 

ffivT"”*'""" ilTf 

Sutlei anrf .1*“ Conquer the 
.^^ 1 ,*’?’ ‘I’tP'^port of It 

S';.-";;™ 

coo.nioenoe has been ’‘**t of it The 

all tl. *. *l'^“^** laott **>« Afghan. 

“■••IbeSSS”'’'',” .‘."bei >."1 ‘■I 

*,,“‘,‘"1® conspiracv „ ^ ‘coops. •• 

• ff 031.) Baron 
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show th-jt the English most of necessity soon march 
to the IqiJus, and niahe that rirer the Uestem 
boundary of British India and I fancied that Ruojeet 
Siagh had thought a good deal of th'se articles 

Lord Bentinck did nothing to allay the 
alarm into ^ Inch Runjeet Smgli was 
thrown by all these writings in the Calcutta 
papers, which were of course all inspired 
by the Governor General or liis subordt 
nates in office It was the policy of the 
Company of which Bentinck was the 
representative not to make any alliance 
with Runjeet * Singh, for Baron Hngel 
wrote — 

A treaty off nsiTC and defcnsire with the Dntisb 
Gorernraent having a gnarantee for the integrity of 
bi9 possessions was the only thing that could eo*ure 
the dominion of Ranjit Singh But th s would hate 
prevented England from tailing immednte advantage 
of any sudden occurrence which might fall out 
( P 409 ) 

Such was the foreign policy then of 
Lord Bentinck He annexed Coorg , he 
interfered needlessly v.ith the affairs ol the 
kingdom ofOude and his Minute on Oude 
was made use of by those who favored 
the extinction of that kingdom He 
unnecessarily humiliated and insulted the 
king of Delhi He tried bis best to ezter* 
minate the independent existence of the 
Mahratta State of Gwalior He approved 
of and countenanced, for he made no 
protest against, the navigation ol the 
Indus, vihich laid the foundation oi all 
the troubles m Afghanistan, Punjab and 
Sind • 

In the face of the above mentioned facts, 
it is travesty of truth to say that Lord 
Bentinck was a peace loving, honest and 
straightforward man m his dealings with 
the Native Powers of Hindoostan 

In addition to bis post of Governor 
General, Lord William Bentinck was also 
Commandc' in Chief in India The Meerut 
UaiYcrsal Magazine (or 1S35, in reviewing 
his career in the latter capacity, wrote as 
follows — 

* A more uuGt person for a Commaoderio Chief 
than Lord Will am Benliaek it viosld have been 
difficult for any Ministry to pitch upon nor does it 
refi*ct credit npon the Court of Director? the 
Board of Control or bis Majestv s GoveronjCDt 
that for the sake of effecting a saving of tome six or 
seven tbonsaad pounds a year the welfare and 
discipline of an Army slionld have beet risked or 
their interests sacrificed 

* The Erst acts of Lord ill am BentincL on assom 
mg the command of the Army were taheo with a 
V esv to reff wt d sgrace on the rul* of bis predecessor 
—•andiQ parsnaoee of. this system all descnptiona 
ofcomplamts were not onlv received bat fostered at 
oeadqaarters squabbles long set at rest were 

2-i5y* 


carcfnlly raked from tbeir ashes— oourished into 
representation enquiries and courts martini and the 
cnrioos observer will find that a large majority of 
the causes submitted to tbe decision of the military 
tribunals were mannfactnred out of disputes that 
occurred ID the time of Sir Edward Barnes His 
Lordship loved to live in nn atmosphere of com 
plaiots and so long as he received a due quantity, 
considered that the Army must be progressing to a 
state of improvement 

* With a man so singularly landed for benevolence 
and hamanity as Lord William Bentinck was It is 
extraordinary how many acts we find that would 
lead the casual observer to a belief that bis Lord 
ship was swayed by a selfish disregard of every one 
bnt himself or his immediate parasites 

•Lord William is very fond of Rupees— Lord 
William loves the Rupees 

In the administration of domestic 
aflatrs. Lord Bentinck did little to promote 
the interests of the natives of India Indeed 
some oi hi9 measures were best calcu 
Hted to make the natives miserable and 
beep them in subjection Before liis time, 
the executive and judicial functions were 
not combined in the sitne individual But 
he combined them That this measure has 
been a great curse to the people oi 
Umdustan is evident from the fact that 
the Indian National Congress from its 
very birth has been praying for the separa 
tiOD of judicial and executive functions— a 
request which that astute Irish Viceroy 
Lord Duflerm pronounced to be "a counsel 
of perfection 

Hts great aim in the administration of 
India was to anglicise and denationalise 
the natives of Indn He did not conceal 
it , Ijccatfse he came to believe that the 
anglicisation of India would be of material 
advantage to England With this object, 
among others, in view, he tried his best 
to introduce English as the court Ian 
gnage in India {Vide passages quoted 
Irom bine books in the Modem Sevien for 
February, 1910, pp 177 179 ) 

Knowing the views and opinions of 
Bentinck, Macaulay also did not hesitate 
to side with the Anglicists and wrote that 
minute which made English the medium of 
instruction m India That minute const 
derably retarded the growth of the vema 
culars of India 

Loitl Bentinck did all that lay in his 
power to give impetus to the settlement 
and colonization in India of his co-religion 
ists and compatriots The free resort of 
his countrymen to India would lead to the 
angIici«ation of the natives, which would 
be advantageous to England 

He IS considered to be a ^ 
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thropist because lie piswl tint net nhicli 
prevented the mimolation of widows 
bnown as Suttee Of course it was the neht 
tliinp to do But the ground Ind been 
p ivcd as It were for him bj the wntinRs of 
Kflja Ram Mobun Roy If the credit 
13 mainly due to anvbody for the aboli 
tion of Suttee it is to Ram Mobun 
Roy* Bentinck was obli;,ed to him 
for it was not Bentinck but Ram 
Mohun Roy who was the olicet of 
obloquy and the target for ridicule and 
attack of the Hindus for they knew that 

witlout the powerful aid of Ram Mohun 
Bentinck would not and could not have 
ventured to enact the abolition of Suttee 
But such was the sense of gratitude oos 
sessed by Bentinck that be put obstacles m 
thewnvofRam Mohun Roy a proceeding 
to England ns ambassador of the King ^ 
recognise tic title of Roia 
which the Moghul Kmg had honoured him 
with 

It IS said that Bentinck wis a friend of 
the natives because he recognised their 
claims to the more extensive employments 
in the service of the State and for the posts 
of Deputy Collectors created during bis 
Kgime It was not from aay philanthro. 
pic considerations that the natives were 
more widely emploved It was fioao 
nal necessity which obliged the authorities 
to resort to native agency —the same 
cnrtailcnentof 
the ifltta ofthe civil and military officers 
and which made Bentinck so unpopular 
with his countrymen in India ^ ^ 

^ *“**''*°r * * eontemporary ofRain 

pos Dg the cruelly and lojuit ce of the praclwe 


B> right all the appointments in the 
public services < f India belong to the oa 
tneab ciusc they arc the children of the 
ftlso the taxpayers Even if Ben 
tiock employed them more cxteniivcly, we 

1°'' n philanthro 

to th?m^ ^ meeting out a little justice 

It should be remembered that Bentinck 
iodm ThM^iVi® eilncation m 

lowtnir Tr^m A '«C“tbercd from the fol 

oa a ctrta d ron^ *?*“ f ’i'* c’P®tr 

theaecaotei" 

years rule from 
1^8 1835 was on the w hole bciicCcal tn 
th^oatives of tbtcoontr, uamtl, U„ 

that tl« Bast India 

to«ar<I, Ih? Indnn SwST..' “‘I""'*' 

. sistcd in niter thtS<pl“l\”r ’ 

\1 

CbapUrM «rr t«i » footaote la Book til 

ICrffalat oo V luai efii. 

J"«ntba..oa.et laei Wn , «>' «h . enact 

W Bcnl Bck but lb * u”.,? ^ “ Mclai rely *to Lord 

ly earr cd into pracl ce the xealou*. 

»«t ve, .« tbe‘^,d;'* itrVt on tfpcctable 

undoubtedly Uuf l” t Ihl *"*’*'■' '• « 

**'^'”J**uf* had been fulle re^o** ” uece** ly of 
•ud EonlaDi] loDc before ff* *>oth«n India 

po.i„„, ■"J S,, p7.; .'i" " “ 

K: vs. rbV'nSss - 5'. i';: 


r>i nuuii and outside 

CHAPTER Mil . 

Nikihl s Storv I “i?'**' ®ee being BDlashM »• . 

9 lies thus seatteieVl nreeo«ii^°“‘ , ‘■■e 

lARAGRAPHS and letters nE„„„ TbeT knoiv thl? "’■o'e 

mow, I n„ toH jets of .rS „ “gtrTlr‘o“„-t"fe Sf^.^ent, in 

aucsc to the lowest 


papi 
to follOW; 
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are la favour of Sxradesbi, but they 
dare not declare themselves, for fear of me 
The few who have been brave enoai»h to 
defy me ha\e felt the full rigour of my 
persecution I am in secret league with 
the police, and m private communication 
with the magistrate , and these frantic 
efforts of mine to add a foreign ti^le of my 
own earning; to the one I have inherited, 
will not. It is opined, go m vain 

On the other hand, the papers are full 
of praise for those devoted sons of the 
motherland, the Knndu and the Chahra 
varti zamindars If only, say they, the 
country had a few more of such staunch 
patriots, the mills of Manchester would 
lia\e had to sound their own dirge to the 
tune of Baade Afafaram 

Then comes a letter in blood red ink, 
giving me a list of the traitorous rawm 
aars whose treasuries have been burnt 
down because of their failing to support 
the Cause Holy Fire, it goes on to say, has 
been aroused to its sacred function of pun 
fying the country , and other agencies are 
also at work to see that thos* who are not 
true sons of the motherland do cease to 
encumber her lap The signature is an 
obvious nom-de plume • ' 

I could see that this was the doing of 
our local students So I sent for some of 
them and showed them the letter 

The B A student gravely informed me 
that they also had heard that a band of 
desperate patriots had been formed who 
would stick at nothing in order to clear 
away all obstacles to the success of 
Snadesbt 

“If,” «aid I, “even one of our coijotiy 
men succumbs to these o\erbeanng dcs 
perados.that will indeed be a defeat for the 
country 

‘'\\e fail to follow you, Maharaja,” 
‘'aid the history student 

“Our country,” I tried to explain, ' has 
been brought to death’s door through 
sheer fear, from fear of the gods down to 
fear of the police , and if you set op, in the 
name of freedom, the fear of some other 
Bogey, whatever it may be called , if yon 
would raise your Mctonous standard on 
the cowardice of the country by means of 
downright oppression , then no tme lover 
of the country can bow to your deasion ” 
“Is there any country, Sir,” par«ued the 
history «tudent, “where submission to 
government is not due to fear 

“The freedom that exists inanvconn 


try," I replied, “may be measured by the 
extent of this reign of fear Where its 
threat is confined to those who would hurt 
or plunder, there the government may 
claim to have freed man from the violence 
of man But if fear is to regulate how 
people are to dress, where they shall trade, 
or what they must eat, then is man’s free 
dom nfwill utterly ignored, and manhood 
destroyed at the root ” 

“Is not such coercion of the individual 
will seen in other countries too coati 
nued the history student 

“Who denies it ’ ’ I exclaimed “But 
in every country man has destroyed him 
self to the extent he has permitted slavery 
to flourish ” 

“Does not this rather show ,” interposed 
a Master of Arts, “that trading in slavery 
IS inherent tu man — a fundamental fact of 
his nature 

‘ Sandip Babu made the whole thing 
clear,” said a graduate “He gave us the 
example of Hansh Kondu, your neighbour* 
tog zamtndar From his estates you can 
not ferret out a single ounce of foreign salt 
Why’ Because he has always ruled with 
an iron hand In the case of those who 
are slaves by nature, the lack of a strong 
master is the greatest of all calamities ” 

“Why, Sir ’ chimed m an tmdergradu 
ate, “have yon not heard of the obstre 
perous tenant of Chakravarti, the other 
zamtndar close by,— how the law was set 
on him till he was reduced to utter desti- 
tution ’ When at last he was left with 
nothing to eat, he started out to sell hi<? 
wife’s silver ornaments but no one dared 
buy them Then Chakrararti’s manager 
offered him five rupees for the lot They 
were worth over thirty, but he had to 
accept or starve After taking over the 
bundle from him, the manager coolly said 
that those five rupees would be credited 
towards his rent’ We felt like having 
nothing more to do with Chakravarti 
or his managt.r afttr that, but Sandip 
Babu told us that if w c threw over all the 
live people, vve should have only dead 
bodies from the burning grounds to carry 
on thp work with’ The«e live men, he 
pointed out, know what they want and 
how to ’get it,— they are born rulers Those 
who do not know how to desire for them 
selve*!, must live in accordance with, or 
die by virtue of, the desires of such as 
the«e Sandip Babu • contrasted them, — 
Kundu and Chakravarti, — with vou, 
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Mabaraja You, lie siul, for nil your good 
intentions, will never succeed inplmlins 
Sii adeshi within your territory " 

"It IS ny desire,”! said, "to plant some, 
thing greater than Snadcshi I am not 
after dead logs hut h\ing trees, —-md 
these will take time to grow ” 

"I am afraid, Sir,’ sneered the history 
student, "that you will get neither log 
nor tree Sandip Dabu rightly teaches 
«iat in order to get, you must snatch 
This 13 taking all of us some time to 
learn, because it runs counter to what we 
were taught at school I hai c seen with 
my own eyes that when n rent^ollector 
of Uansli Kundu’a found one of the 
tenants with nothing which could be sold 
up to pay Lis rent, he was made to sell 
his young wife 1 Buyers were not wanting 
nnd the zatnmdar'a demand was satisfied 
I tell you. Sir, the sight of that mans 
distress prevented my getting sleep lor 
nights together ' But, ie<l it as I did. 
this much I realised, that the man who 
knows how to get the money he is out 
for, even by selling up his debtor s wife 
IS a better man than I am I confess it 
i?ii a*" a weakling, my eyes 

fill with tears If anybody can save our 
country it is these Kuodus and these 
Chakravartis and their officials ' ' 

I was shocked beyond words If what 
you say be tr«,’ Icried. ‘ Iclearly see that 
it must be the one endeavour of my life 
to save the country from these lame 
Kuodus and Chakravartis and officials 
The slavery that has entered into our 
very bones is breaking- out. at this oppor 
tumty, as ghastly tyranny You liar.. 
been so habituated to submit to domina- 
tion througli fear, you have come to 
believe that to make others submit is a 
kind of religion My fight shall be against 
this weakess, this atrocious cruelty 1 ' 

Tkest things sih.cli arc so 
ordinarj folk, gel so tii istcd in the minds 
of our B A s, and MAS the only purpose of 

tet“o’r'e';Kr”l“h',‘““‘’"''" 

, 10 

, . I Panchu s sham aunt 

It will be difficult to disprove her for 
though witnesses of a reaUveut may ^ 
few or even wanting innumerable prooft 
of a thing that Las not happened can 
always be marslnllcil The object of th« 
move IS, evidently; to get the sale of 
Panchu 8 holding to me set aside * 


n«ag unable tofinl nuy other way out 
ofiLI v^as thinking of allowing I’anchii 
to hoM a perrannent tenurem myeatntes 
nml building him a cottage on it Hut my 
master would not have it 1 should not 
give tn to th»se nefarious tactics so easily , 
he objected, nrd oflered to nttcad to the 
matter himself 

' You, Sir ' ' 1 incd, considerably euf. 
prised 

“ies, I," he repeated 
1 could pot see, very clearly, what my 
master could do to counter.ict these legal 
machiDatioDs That evening, at the time 
be usually came to me. he did not turn up 
On my making inquiries, his servant said 
he had left home vvith a fen things packed 

saying he would be back in a few days 
‘^avc sallied forth to 
viTaJ Panchu’s uncle’s 

bowever, I was sure 
thiU his would be a hopeless quest . . . 

starlight, to Tiluntr* free untTcr the 

Zi drf nft'of tee 

aloneishe.w^“m,5'5°°'’ ‘'"‘bly 

rcachEfthE'tnecUngnoint'^M‘^™°°“ 

I bad no nTr" nl?°tbr 

-OP was m, martcE tliS"!^';' 

company kkithmycnroti Erin ''"P 

longing to nnehoV on 

traced my slrp, towntdE £ in„Tr ‘''"f • ‘ 

I was trry fond of chrvsanVl" Hortens 
bad cons of them, ofnll^n JEf “Od 

“Pii‘“ ,I>ots against one Tf’iT’ I-onkcd 
walls "hen they Were in R'lrden 

like a wave of green ‘t looked 

ccntfoim Itv?rs ”omeS^' >"’des 

been to this part of uV ‘ bad 

was beguiled lito a chccrful^p I 

“'■'.nui expectancy at 
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the thought of meeting roj chrysanthe 
mums after our long separation 

As I went in, the full moon had just 
peeped over the wall, her slanting rays 
leaving its foot m deep shadow It seemed 
as if she Ind come a tiptoe from behind, 
and clasped the darkness over the eyes 
smiling mischievously When I came near 
the bank of chry<5antheinums, I saw a 
figure stretched on the grass in front 
My heart gave a sadden thud The figure 
also sat op with a start at my footsteps 
What was to be done next’ 1 was 
wondering whether it would do to beat a 
precipitate retreat Bimala, also was 
doabtIe«s casting about lor same way of 
escape But it was as awkward to go as 
to stay ’ Before I could make up mj mind 
Bimala rose, pulled the end of her san 
over her head and walked oil towards the 
inner 'ipartmcnts 

This brief pause had been enough to 
make real to me the cruel load of Bimala s 
mi«iery The plaint of my own life 
vanished from roe m a moment I called 
oat "Bimala !" 

She started and stayed her steps but 
did not turn back I went roand and 
stood before her Her face was in the 
shade, the mooa light fell on mine Her 
eyes were downcast, her hands clenched 
‘ Bira'ili * said I, ‘ why should 1 seek to 
keep yon fast in this clo«e<l cage of 
mine ’ Do 1 not know that thus jou can 
not but pine and droop 

Ske stood still, without raising her eyes 
or uttering a w or 1 

‘ I know,’ I continued * that if I insist 
on keeping you shackled, my whole life 
will be reduced to nothing but an iron 
chain W hat pleasure can that be to me’ ’ 
She was still silent 

So," r cooclnded, ‘ I teff you truly 
Bimala, von arc free Whatever I may or 
may not have been to von, 1 refuse to be 
yourfetters ’ With which I came away 
towards the outer apartments 

no it was not a generous impulse 
nor indifltrencc ! had smplv come to 
understand that never w ould 1 be free until 
1 could «ct free To try to keep Bimala as 
a garland round my neck, would ha\e 
treant keeping a weight hanging over my 
heart Uniclnotbcen praying with all 
m> strength that if happiness mav not 
be mire let it go , if grid ncetls must lie 
my lot let it come , but let me uot be kept 
la bondage To clutch hold of that which 


IS untrae as though it w ere true is only to 
throttle oneself May I be saved from such 
self destruction 

When 1 entered my room, I found my 
master waiting there My agitated feel 
logs were still heaving wi’^hm me 
‘ Freedom, Sir ’ I began unceremoniously, 
without greeting or inqmry, ‘freedom is 
the biggest thing for man Nothing cau 
be compared to it — nothing at all ' 

Surprised at mj outburst ray master 
looked up at me m silence 

‘ One can understand nothing from 
books I went on "We read in the 
scriptures that our desires are bonds, 
fettenngusas well as others But such 
words by themselves are so empty It 
IS only when we get to the point ot letting 
the bird out of its cage tJiat we can realise 
how free the bird has set us This is just 
what the world has failed to understand 
They all seek to reform soraetlnng outside 
th-msefves But reform is wanted only 
in one’s own desires nowhere else, no 
w here el<e ' 

I was suddenly reminded of ray master a 
absence during the last few days and of 
mv Ignorance as to its reason I felt 
somewhat foolish as 1 asked him "And 
where have you been all this while Sir ’ * 
Staying with Panebu,’’ he replied 
‘ indeed ’ 1 exclaimed "Have you 

been there all these days ’ ’ 

‘ \es 1 wanted to come to an under 
Standing with the woman who calls 
herself his aunt She could hardly be 
induced to believe that there could be 
such an odd character among the gentle 
folk js the one who sought their hospital 
ity t\hen«he found I really meant to 
stay on, she b*gan to feel rather ashamed 
of herself ‘Mother,’ said I Vou art not 
going to get rid of me even if you abuse 
me ‘ And so long as I stay, Pancliu stays 
also For jou 'ee, do you not, that I 
cannot stand by and see bis motherless 
little ones sent out into the streets ’’ 

‘ She listened to mv talks in this strain 
fora couple ofdavs without saying yes 
or no Tilts morning I found her tying up 
her bundles *\\e are going back to 
Bnndahan ’ she said ‘Let us have our 
expenses for thejoumey ’ I knew she was 
not going to Brin laban and also that the 
cost of her journey would he substantial 
So I have come to vou ’’ 

• The required cost shall be paid," I 
sauf 
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*'Tbe oW woman la not aba^sort," tbe mer at dawn I Truly hare I realised 
my master went on musingly. “Pancbu bow a goddess feels when «he looks upon 
was not sure of her caste and would not the radiant face of herderotee. 
let her touch the water jar, or anything With the confidence begotten ofthese 
at all of his So they nere continually proofs of my power, I was ready to meet 
bickering When she found I had no tny husband like a lightning charged 
objection to her touch, she looked after clond But what was it that happened? 
me devotedly She is a splendid cook I Never in all these nine years hare I seen 
"But all remnants of Panchu's respect such a faraway, distraught look in his 
forme vanished’ To the last he had eyes —like the desert sky,— withnomerciful 
thought that 1 was at least a simple sort moisture of its own, no colour reflected, 
ofpersnn But here was I, risking my even, from « hat it looked upon I should 
caste without a qualm, to win over the have been so relieved if his anger had 
old w oroan for my purpose Had I tried flashed out I But I could find nothing m 
to steal a march on her by tutoring wit bim which 1 could touch I felt as unreal 
ness for the trial, that would hare been a as a dream, —a dream which would leave 
different matter Tactics must bemetby only the blackness of night,when it was 
tactics But stratagem at the expense of over 

orthodoxy is more than he can tolerate * In the old days 1 used to be jealous of 

‘ Anyhow, I must stay on a few dojs my sister id law for her beauty Then I 
at Pauchu s eicn after the woman leaves used tofeelthat Providencebad given me no 
for Uansh Kundu maj be up to any power of my own, that raj whole strength 
kind of devilry He has been telling bis lay in the love which my husband had 
satellites that he was content to have bestowed on me Now that I had drained 
furnished Panchu with an aunt but I ha\c to the dregs the cup of power and could 
gone the l*ngth of supplying liira with a not do wnthout its intoxication, I sudden* 
tatber He would Uke to see. now bow ly found it dashed to pieces at my feet, 
many fathers of his can save him ' leaving roe nothing to live lor •> 

"we mav or may not be able to save How feierishly 1 had sat to do my hair 
him," 1 said, "but if we should perish lo that day Oh shame, shame on me the 
the attempt to save the country from the utlershnroc ofit 1 My sister in law when 
thousand and one snares— of religion, passing by. had exclaimed "Aha Tuavor 
custom and selfishness— which these people Ram ' k our hair seems ready to lumo oD 
arc busT spreading, wc shall at least tlie Don’t let it carry your head with it 
happy.' And then, tile other day m the warden 

DiaiALA'i. STOia husband found it to tell me 

■jo !. freedom— 

Who could lia\ e thought that so much cosily ns*all t^t 7 ^ It WbLe^seUmp 
would happen in this one life’ 1 feel as if free in the sky.-for how Van 
1 have passed through a whole senes of outside atmLnh^4 VV 

our market But it was mj firm befief freedom onlv ^ 

that I had no need to meet argument by A dried un wBtercou«?'tv'^i,”i,'“^'’'“®®* ' 
argument fophere was roB^ic ,n th? ^nd lSbSe" 10,^0 
very air about roe Had not so tremeud fumitutel ‘ *f®hng, only 

. ousamnnas Sandip fallen helpje'sly at kthen 1 Inrl ..i, , . 

my feet, like a wove of the mighty sea bewilderment ^tatc of utter 

hryakitig on the shore ? Had I colled him ? thing true was lelt in 

No itwas the summons of that magic nboftsit could be i I 

spell of mine And Amulyn, poor dear Snndip again Then lifr- 

boy, when he first cAmc to me,— how the and the «ratks flew agimst life, 

eumnloHisl* l)».hcd v ,th colour, l.ke n-rr'ro^’lSh 
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rushed in and overflowed all bounds, truth 
which was a thousand times truer than 
the bemor Ram with her maid Thako and 
her silly songs, and all the rest of them 
who talked and laughed and wandered 
about 

“Fifty thousand Sandip had demanded 
“What IS fifty thousand r” cried my 
intoxicated heart ‘ You shall have it ' ’ 
How to get it, where to get it, were 
minor points not worth troubling over 
Look at me Had 1 not risen all in one 
moment, from ray nothingness to a height 
above everything? So shall all things 
come at my beck and call I shall get it, 
get it, get it,— there caunot be any doubt 
Thus had I come away from Sandip the 
other day Then as 1 looked about me 
where was it,— the tree of plenty > Oh, wli> 
does this outer w or’d insult the heart so 
And yet get it I must, how, I do not 
care , for sm there cannot be Sin tmnts 
only the weak, I with my shaktt aoi 
beyond its reach Only a commoner can 
be a thief, the king conquers and takes 
ins rightful spoil I must flod out 

where the treasury is , who takes the 
monej m , who guards it 

1 spent half the night staudiug m the 
outer verandah peering at the row of office 
buildings But how to get that Rs 50,000 
out of the clutches of those iron bars ^ If 
by some wnntram 1 could have made all 
those guards fall dead m their places, I 
would not have hesitated,— so pitiless did 
1 feel 1 

But while a whole gang of robbers 
seemed dancing a war dance within the 
w hirling brain of its Rani, the great house 
ofthe Rajas «lcpt in peace The gong of 
the watch sounded hour after hour, and 
iXv fij’ JpxikA? £>s> 

At Inst I 'cnt for Amulyn 

“Money is wanted for the cause,” I told 
him “Cnn you not get it out of the 
trcnsiiry ?” 

“\Mij not’’ said he, with his chest 
thrown out 

• Alas, had I not said 'why not’ to 
Sandipjust m the same way? The poor 
lad's confidence could rouse no hopes lo 
my mind 

“How will you do it ’ ’ I ask«l 

The wild plans he began to unfold 
w ould hardly l«ar repetition except in the 
pages of a penny dreadful 

' No, Araalya.” I ‘aid, Si.verrly, “you 
must not be ent'disb ” 


“Very well, then,'’ he said, “let me 
bribe those vv atebmen ” 

“Where is the money to come from 
“lean loot the bazar,” he burst out, 
without blenching 

“Leave all that alone I have my orna 
meats, they will serve ” 

“But,” said Amulya, ' it strikes me that 
the cashier cannot be bribed Never mind, 
there is another and a simpler way ” 

‘What 13 that 

“Why need you hear it ’ It is quite 
Simple ” 

* Utill I should like to know ” 

Amulya fumbled in the pocket of his 

tunic and pulled out first a small edition 
of the Giti, which he placed on the table — 
and then a little pistol, which he showed 
me but said nothing further 

Horror’ It did not tal e him a moment 
to make up his mind to kill our good old 
cashier’* To look at his frpnk open fice, 
one would not have thought him capable 
of hurting a fly, but how different w ere the 
words which came from his mouth It 
was clear that the cashier’s place to the 
world meant notbiog real to him , it was 
a mere vacancy, lileless, fechngless, with 
ooly stock phrases from the Gita— TKfio 
ktUstbebod} kills naught^ 

* Whatever do you mean, Amulya ? ' 1 

exclaimed at length * Don’t you know 
that the dear old man has got a wife and 
children and that he is ” 

‘ Where arc we to find men who have no 
wives and children ? ’ he interrupted 
* Look here, Maharam, the thing we call 
pity IS, at bottom, onlypitj for ourselves 
t\c cannot bear to wound our own tender 
lostincts nnd so wc do not strike at all,— 
pity indeed ' The height of cowardice I” 

of this mere boy staggered me Sodclij^t. 
fully, lovably immature was he, — of that 
ogc when the good may still be believed in 
ns good, of that age when one really lives, 
and grows The Mother in me awoke 
For myself there was no longer good 
or bad,— only death, beautiful alluring 
death But to hear this stripling calmly 
talk 5f murdenng an inoQcnsivc old man 
ns the right thing to do, made me shudder 
all over The clearer 1 saw that there 

* The CBibtcr » ibe ofSn«! who IS (Doit la touch 
with the Ud e« of ft tjmisJar't hoofcboM directlr 
tfthiox ibeir rtqn « tioo* lor bootebcld fttom aoa* 
doio;; tlteir thop(»o;; for them and bccono la 
ft member ''f the thsn other* — Tr 
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^ as no sm m his heart, the more horrible 
appeared to me the sm of hia words I 
seemed to see the sm of the parents \isited 
on the innocent child 

The sight of his great big eyes shining 
with faith and enthusiasm touched me to 
the quick He was going, m liis fascination, 
straight to thcjaws of the python, from 
which, once lo, th*re was no retnro 
How was he to be saved’ Why does not 
my country become, for once, a real 
Mother, — clasp him to her bosom and 
cry out ‘Oh mj child, my child, what 
profits it that you should save me, if so 
It be that I should fail to save you ’’ 

I know, I know, that all Power on earth 
waxes great under compact with Satan 
But the Mother IS there, alone though she 
be, to contemn and stand against tins 
devil 8 progress The mother cares not lor 
mere success however great,— she wants 
to give life, to sa\e life My very soul 
to day, stretches out its hands in vcaroiae 
to save this child 

A while ago I suggested robbery to him 
Whatever 1 may now say agamst it will 
be put down to a woman s weakness 
They only love our weakness when it drags 
the world in its toils 1 

‘ You need do nothing at all Amulya 
I will see to the money," I told him finally 
When he had almost reached the door. 
I called him back "Amulya, said I *1 
am your elder sister Todaj is not the 
Brother's Day* according to thecalendar, 
but all the days in the year are really 
Brother s Days My blessing be with you 
iVay God keep you a/irnrs ' 

These unexpected words from ray hns 
took Amulya by surprise lie stood stock 
still for a time Then, co iiing to himseir 
he prostrated himself at my feet in nc* 
ceptance of the relationship and did me 
reverence \\ hen he rose. Ins eyes were foil 
of tears O little brother mine! I 

am fast going to niy death,— let me take 
• The rtaushter of tl e hoote occoni * a olaee of 
jpecj^ally leed.r aflectloa .n a De^Kkl. 1 o&m 
( perhaps la llInJu hooKboMi all ortr lad a) becaaie 
by d cute of enstoen •!« mujt Ik giren awar in 
niarrUxe eo eatly bb« that tahn eortnixiadinn 
laeinone* with her to her hoibnodi home wbUc alK 
ha* to iKgln ai a *tra iRtr before (he can eel lata b,r 

E l ace The remlUDR feel n>r of the mietreii ofber oew 
ome f>r the one she ha* left bai takeacerrmooial 
lorm a* Ihe Orother i Day oa which the brolhen an 


all your sm away with me May no taint 
From me ever tarnish your innocence ' 

I said to him ‘Let jour offering of 
reverence be that pistol ” 

"What do you want with it, Sister ’’’ 

"I will practise death," 

"Right, Sister Our women, also, must 
know how to die, to deal death I” with 
which Amulya handed me the pistol 

The radiance of his youthful countenance 
seemed to tinge my life with the touch of a 
new dawn I put away the pistol within 
my clothes May this reverence oSering be 
the last resource in ray extremity 

The door to th* mother’s chamber in ray 
womans heart once opened, I thought it 
would always remain opeu *But this path 
way to the supreme good was dosed when 
the luistftos took the place of the mother 
and locked It again The very next day I 
saw Santlip , and madness, naked and 
rainpant, danced upon my heart 
, « bat was this’ Was this, then, my 
truer self’ Never’ I had never before 
this cruel one within 
me The snake charmer had come, ore 
fold of this snake from within^the 

♦b-L \ Barment,-but it was never 

has gam*d possession of me and what I 

File thousand u it ? Pip “^^taraoi / 
shall be! You wantif f thousand it 
morron you shall J”' 

perateoruv thatDiftr,rr thisdes 

beasthe^fLm of^wme 

notous revel! The then for the 

the ashes will be ^caTtered ^tmguished, 
Will remain behind (^i nothing 
wo he continued ) 
Translated by 

SORENDRASATII TacORE 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


T hank yoa so much for your letter] 
It was deeply interesting reading, 
especially your remarks about afifairs 
la India Things indeed are going 
forward at home and itisaioy to me to 
know it We cannot absolutely afford to 
lose a single minute We must pnsb 
forward with nil speed and energy, but we 
must take both deep and quick thought, 
and see at each step that we nre going 
forward on right lines I am so glad to 
bear that Delhi has determined to secure 
compulsory primary education, and I 
hope every municipality in India will 
make haste to do the same We must 
strive to the last bit to get that • And now 
when England itselfhas acknowledged the 
good of sound education for its own 
sons nod daughters in such a marked 
manner, surely she cannot and will not 
hold it away from us, who need it so 
urgently 1 am right glad to hear this 
news away here lu France, about com 
pulsory primary education, and 1 wish 
God speed with all my heart to all such 
healthy and legitimate efforts 1 

But you arc quite right in saying that 
we need careful and clear thinking, if wc 
arc to go forward in a healthy manner I 
have learnt that lesson out here, 
through seciog the hospital work Clear 
thought, and the wi«e following out of 
our thoughts in action, can alone make us 
avoid the great dangers that beset our 
complex situation in the future God 
grant to us and God grant theGovernraent 
Clear sight m this most vital* ol'aU' 
matters ’ 

I left Rouen on Wednesday with a 
party of Indian Cavalry officers who were 
invited to visit Pans Eierytliing has 
been done for us free of all cost and we 
bare been able to see the places of interest 
under the best auspices 2 hare also been 
made quite at home during my stay herein 
the intellectual and artistic society of this 
great city Only yesterday 'i attended a 
lecture given by Professor Ucnllon of the 
Pans University, who is said to be the 
greatest living psychologist of our times 
1 went to Lis chniquc for nervous diseases 
Then 1 heard his lecture, in the coar«e of 
3-16Vi 


which he paid a very high tribute to the 
ancient Hindu philosophers and thinkers 
—especially those who worked out the 
\oga System of thought He said that 
those great men of the past had really 
worked out the /tfca that he and the 
men of the West were mere craftsmen and 
apprentices applying these old principles 
which the Hindu thinkers discovered to 
practical results 

He spoke so clearly and he used such 
simple words that I was able to follow 
him right through while he spoke on m 
rrenefa and it was a most delightful 
lecture to listen to The language was 
beautiful the illustrations were apt and 
attractive The style was simple and as 
clear as sparkling woter There was alsd 
just a light npple of mirthful comment 
nod observation which made the whole 
su^ect pointed and full of charm 

Iheo 1 also heard Madame Berillon 
lecture to a class of French ladies who 
were coming forward to help as nurses at 
the front and behind the lines It was 
a great privilege to be at this lecture also 
and it was so kind of Madame Berillon 
who gave me a special invitation Pans 
IS really fascinating with its intellectual 
and cultured life, and the French people 
are so free and affectionate, especially 
towards us Indians These people indeed 
know how to live and to w ork 

Amidst all this wealth of music, art, 
colour, one sees the more serious side of 
France, in the Lecture rooms of great 
tcacHers iKe "Cl' Berillon, anu'arso m tfieir 
modest and quiet homes The home of 
the Berillons is in Rue Mazzanne one of 
the older parts of the city It is on the 
third story, the rooms are of ordinary size, 
quietly but really artistically arrang^ ^nd 
cleanly and tidily kept There is no 
servant — a war economy,— the girls boys, 
aunts and wife of the houre do the whole 
menage .They all know English as they 
know French and are thoroughly interest 
ed in their country and m the deep things 
of the world of thought and science They 
have taken a very great interest in India 
and its people Like mdny French families 
here m Pans they have thrown their doors 
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wide open to the Indian ofBcers and men 
who have come to their city There is no 
stiSness or aloofness at all and no cold 
ness They are simple and homely yet 
high and great at the same time 

In all these experiences I can never forget 
the villages of dear India* Since my con 
tact with the army I have been drawn 
more and more stronglj towards onr 
villages and to the people who live m them 
rather than towards the cities It is m 
them that our ow n simple and nflectionate 


Indian life lies and there is wonderful m 
telligence also And when one comes to 
think of It, the village world of India is 
really the world that must count when we 
look forward to progress in the future 
But personally there is no doubt— not 
the least— that before I really begin my 
own work on my return I should get 
through a thorough course of stiff studies 
I am not too old for it yet and I am by 
no means down hearted 


PENSION SYSTEMS IN SCHOOLS 


I T IS said of Thcmistocles that Ins fxtber 
to dissuade him Irom acccptioc any 
public employment showed him some 
old galleys that lay w orn out and neclect 
ed on the sea shore and said Thus my 
son do the populace neglect their leaders 
when they ha\ e no farther use for them 
Every student of History knows how true 
the prophecy of the father turned to b» 

Tins stofv ot 1 lutarch has a significant 
bcanog on the life ofmodernsocial workers 
in India Recast our social servants out 
of employment m their old age when the 
best portion of their lives have been spent 
for the cause of society They bare little 
saving to fall back upon and to enter into 
any new profess on when they arc past 
their prime means a good deal of unlearn 
ing rannv habits and learning new things 
for which their weak brain and body arc 
least fitted 

There IS a wide spread tradition that 
corporations have no souls But of nil 
soulless corporations our educational 
institutions probably have the smallest 
compassion so far as the question of 
dealing with their servants and devoted 
workers IS concerned Few ofthebusmeM 
colorations areas heartless towards no 
old officer ns a very large proportion of 
our schools ond colleges arc Nineofour 
modern institutions have everthooebtu 
their duty to maintain the old servanla 
who have worked ceaselesslr for the 
benefit of society Our schools and collcjtes 

should not divest themselves of n bimane 
duty tow ards an old or w orn out (eacber 


There is no doubt that our private institu 
1'™™'."“'!" to tstoblish 

JlKf ooii ptrmoMot ■yslem of tetinoe 
. '"Peraiinnoteil worktrs 
‘‘’t “ "t"" Ptrforratd 
I'. 'l"'«tion of taking an 

SSItlaiMbl" ‘°'=' P't'bfbrf't 

almost all over 
tlw world in the military department 

t anfount of Siaey 
to combatant and non combatant officers 

co„,.d„ab,n nun., from ;i,n"p/b'b''"nSX 
in recognition ot some 

Kie" buT.f 
nun,” of pnbbe iV " 

snent m uey arc thus cverv Tcnr 

England and Arawica^Se* countries In 
had had to be waU nffV P'^"s>on system 
tbcOld0gcren,^n„ c cadi war But 

mdhons who work u/ the™ 

lost and °j!?ces of Kail 

Dockyards and 

such departments and a thousand 

people who wok m q.lf' 

awny silently wuhoilt pass 

what n hfe^or 'vorld knowing 

wishes tlicyn,a\e born^ 

grontb ^ '' IS nverj recent 

Modern Petii on c . 

the n ne 

ta Ml order, of Bf"" ‘li Thur 

■biVu^" "B deende of the 2o?^ *""* * tealure 

‘ ‘»i toourqu clcen 
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(il itose of buman t; Rccoudlj, to tbe dearer appre 
ciatioa that such bumanitj mtaos tnore eff cure 
lerrice nod an iniprored cond tioo of society 

It was Germany which first appeared 
in tlie field of state coatroUed I\.iisioii 
System for all sup“rnnnuated workers m 
the Empire Other countries were not far 
behind her and followed her in this most 
humane work It was only lu 190S that 
Enghnd foully realised the condition of the 
working mdhons, and enacted n law, 
which, must he admitted, was a yer> per- 
fect one 

But in India the condition is quite 
difiercnt In Europe, America and other 
more fortunate countries the people and 
the state are identified The interest of the 
Government is not in conflict with that of 
society Here the countrj Uelougs to the 
Bntish, hut the British public arc not 
responsible to the people of India Thus 
there is a distinct line of dcmarkation 
lictweenthc work of the Go\criiracnt and 
that of society Here society and state 
work at loggerheads aod people and Gov 
ernment, if not poaituely icalous of each 
other’s work, look askance when one or 
the other is suddenls roused to nctiyiUcs 
Co-operntioii, conudeocc and a nght 
snirit of emulation are totally abscot from 
tlie field of India’s social and pohttcal 
nctiTitics Seif Governing countries ba\c 
responsible Governments and tbe State is 
there responsible for the welfare of the 
individual This care of the induidualis 
the duty of the State, wh?n socictvbas 
been dead The undcrljing principles of 
modem legislation seek freedom, not lor 
some men onir, hut for nil men " I do sot 
know whether jieoplc have been happier 
than before or worse linn ever, but tlicir 
sjficriDgs in old age have been a little 
mitiErateir fn Gernianr 


of inrafidity, amouQt (lududia,; a state SQbstdjr of 
13 lOs for ea h) respectively £8 8s. Ill os, 
£13 lOs. £15 ISs aod £18 The Old age Pecsioo 
(beg noiog at 70 years) amuuut £ o 10s ~7 £S 10» 
£.10 and £11 IDs Tbe old age aod lovalid losnrance 
IS carried out by 31 large temlonal o£ces to whub 
mast be added nice special unions Tbe loeoiae of 
tbe 40 estabi si luents was in 1003 £8 500 000 
( ociudiag £1 700 000 imperial subsidy) Tbe 
coital collected %\B8 uprvards of LoOOOOOOO 
ICncxchpxdii Bntaaoica 11th Ed Germany] 

Besides this insurance against old age 
and invalidity, 

Under an imperial law of 1SS3 and amending 
acta (cod &ed la 1013) ivorlcmeo must be lasared 
against ttekness and must themselves pay trvo-lbirds 
ot the contributions their employers paying one 
third For accident insorance under an Act of 1884 
and amend ng Acts the contnbntioof are paid 
cntifcly by the employers and they for mutual pro- 
tection have united into associations according to 
the nature of the Indnstcies in which they are 
engaged Oa January 1 IJIC the onmlxr of 
pcfSODS insured agaicst sickaess was 4 747 013 men 
oed 4010o01 women total 8 **07 177 [States* 
oians hear hook 1017 pages 011,013] 

In England under the National Insur- 
ance Acts, 1011 to 1816, provision is 
made for compulsory insurance against 
loss of health, for tbe prevention and cure 
of sickness, for compulsory insurance 
against unemployment The number of 
insured persons under the Health 
Josuranrebchemcat tbe beginmsfrof l6l4 
wos about 12'^i millions, including 
JCO.OUO dLpo«it contributors The number 
of unemployment contributors in Tebruary, 
1017, was about 2,100,000, exclusive of 
those serving with the Army or Navv, 
and of the munition workers, etc [States 
man’s \ear Book, 1017] Among her 
colonies tbe Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Domioton of New ifcaland Nova 
Scotia have introduced tbe Old Age 
1‘cosion system m their respective states 
JU» JNftva >^cati:i. ‘j. ^nsmnxchcnu.mym 
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and modern legislations have brought 
them unto The Educational departments 
have all been been on the subject of 
pensioning the old teachers 

' I’eQsIoDS ace jasliEed upon praetbat)^ two 
grouDds first, those of a larger social just ce 
secoodly, as a necessary condition to an cfGcient 
pablic school system The first of these reasons 
applies la marked measare to pensions hVe that of the 
teacher Society as at present organised des res 
to get the best service it can out of tl e ranons voca 
tions and callings into which men nre naturally 
distributed la some ol these cniliogs great prizes are 
to he won, aod these leree as inceatives for high 
performance In other callings like that of the 
teacher, there are no longer prises lo the way of 
pecuniary reward (it would be a wise thing in 
society to create such) Society desires to obtain of 
the teacher a service quite out of proportion to the 
pay which he receives Intelligence devotion high 
character-all are necessary nod the stale «eels to 
obtain them at an average sslarj of $oOO [or 1 oOO 
rupees] a year U Is clear that if the State is to 
receive such service some proteciion for old sge and 
disability must be had, if the best men aod w men 
are to be induced to ester open such ncaJIngosa 
life work Secoodly. from the standpoint of effictencT 
lo organisation Vihether a gn\eri mental one or 
basinets one there mut le some uie-ins f rretm g 
deeeotly aod luitly worn out servants In the psst 
we naee in tnsit cases turned out men and wnineo 
DO longer able to teach but the coo«eiei»ce of our 
time does DOC permit such aetioo Outworn teacbers 
wmaio to the d rect injury of the pup Ij themselves 
As a matter ofelueiency some humane neans of re 
tiremeat fur pul 1 e rchool teaeheri is necessary 
fffrport of (be CarnegK / ouadsi 00 1 

The flbOTc paasige is a« true of India 
ns It IS of the United States of America 
the only difference is that our School 
masters would be content with five 
hundred rupees a year, instead of bcinn 
disconteuteU with 500 dollars iii Amcnca 
In America 13 of lier States have already 
made State laws for the pension of 
Teachers 

The first individual who felt the crtiuir 
need of a reform in the education depart 
meut m this respect was Mr Andrew 
CnrncRic, the ow ner of the biggest steel 
trust m the world, who madca munificent 
donation of 15,000,000 dollars for the pen 
Sion of old professors of colleges and mi 
tersilics He clearly saw that able men 
would not be draw n to this profession an 
til a prospect of decent living nnd an 
honourable retiring allowance be civcn 
them He in bis ktter to the Inistws of 
the foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, wrote thus "Able men hesitate 
to ndopt teaching as a career, and manv 
old professors, whose places should be 
occupied by younger men, cannot here- 
tired But It is a 1 ity Mf Carnegie made 


this provision only for college and univer- 
sity Professors The President of the same 
Foundation in a report, in considering the 
problem of school teachers, says 

Rot if there ii a justificatloo fur pensions for 
Teachers Id colleges there is a still stronger justifies 
tion for PcDsloDS for teachers in Public Schools, 
where salaries are lower, work is harder, and the 
conditioas of service are in every wav most difficult 
Ooe of the greatest weshnesses of our [Aniencao] 
Pubic School Systems today lies In the fact that 
only A small number of men can be lodueed to 
nudertake permanent careers la it Before we caa 
hope for the best reiuUi la education, we must make 
a enreyr for an ambitious man possible in the public 
schools To do this dignity aod Security must be 
given to Teachers calling and probably to cine 
step could be taken which will be more innueotial 
lo Including able men and women to adopt the 
profession of the teacher In the public sclioob tbao 
to attach to that vocation the security which 
PenslOQ brings ’ " 

India the schools m lower grades are 
filled up by most worthless men. of course 
tliercarc honourable exceptions The reason 
IS not tar to seek Tcocbiog is indeed a 
fine art , but the fact that it is an art is 
not a sufficient incentive and consolation 
for young men to loin this service. Verr 
often people disqualified from other services 

orunsucccssfnlmothcrliierntucprofes'ions, 

to teaching at last, ns if the 

amo nt of knewlrige are the prerequisites 
Teaching fsaofineart 
To “ "^eansof subsistence 

to l»ibtl « stcppirvg stone 

If tw r. ^ donotknow 

om^ or^^i ^ graduate working m 

can draw nnd unless %(e 

to thishneWork ?'°And th 
of attraclinr- rfr?,., 1 means 

decently I ^o^iot" 

Sion should be made ivp profes- 

n orkers InvishW lv,?ru "B > 

>K protected againit « -!^*i. should 

hisbestwoVk onV^ 1 °^ labour «'lodo 
bat to live well ’• merely to live, 

and ’Native" masters 

‘■'ative professors hvc in eternal 
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porertf Po^ erly m a society wlierewealtli 
IS held m creat honour, is a crime There 
can l>c little doubt that unless a thorough 
reorganisation in the Educational depart 
ment in respect to pay, retiring allowance 
or pro\ident fund or p-nsion system be 
made little have we to expect in the line 
of efficiency Let us see what percentage 
of the teaching population reap the bene 
fit of pension in the bducational line in 
India The following passage is quote 1 
from the Education Report for 1907 1912 

At the qoi quenctam there are 10 i! rectora of 
Public iQstmction There are also (ezclndio}; the 
14 posts la ch ePa colleges) 17o oCBcera in the 1 L S 
the aTerage'tnonthlj pay is 783 (less than the 
Bctural by reason ot the fact that many ofScera have 
not reached Ks 1000 grade) Of these 4 are lad ans 
There are 3S0 officers la the provincial service (of 
whom 32S are Ind ans and sooie of the other 
tneoibers of the domiciled community) the average 
pay IS Rs 318 a mootb The subordinate nod 
lower snbord nate services coata n 7 311 officers 
(of whom 200 were Europeans) drawing an average 
pay of Rs 5o a moalb T1 ere are also 40^ aograded 
posts (of which 43 are held by Europeans) on ao 
averave pay of somewbat over Rs 7o a month 
and 104 posts which cannot be class fied (of whch 
00 are held by Earopeans] on an average pay of 
sightly over Rs 1S2 a month Tlie total nuiuber 
afofficen in these services is tbos 8 043 

These services however tnrn but a small section 
oP the host of Teachers who namber 215 S18 Of 
these only 7 508 are in Government service SI 070 
are in employ of boards 9 IJt m tbatof nmaicipal 
bodies and 1 45 820 belong to privately managed 
schools The coed t oas upon which last three 
classes work are less favonrable than in the case of 
Goveviment servants 

' Hut the princ pal d qual Scation is (be general 
want of some provision for old age GoTerniueat 
servants look forward to tbe r pensions But 
generally speaking 11 ose teachers in private employ 
have no prospect of pension find no coatrifaulion 
fund This is a matter in wb cb reform is urgently 
called for [Pp 31 32] 

In Europe and America much storm bas 
blown over the question of the adaptability 
of contributory and non contributory sjs 
terns of pension We cannot think of intro 
" ducing non contributory system in our 
Education Department until an Indian 
Carnegie comes forward to pay for the 
poor teachers The condition of schools 
«nd colleges in every case, is not solvent 
and it would hardlj be possible for our 
institutions to grant pensions or any re* 
tiring allowance once for all without the 
non contributory method In the German 
Universities long before the state had 
taken the burden on its own snoulders, 
tbe pensions began with the contribution 
of the professors themselves, and only after 
a long discussion on tbe economic and 


mon! questions loiohcd in it, was the 
burden of tlies“ pmsions shifted from the 
shoulders of the teachers to the treasury 
of the Government aided organization 

It 18 needless to add here’that m India 
tliedinerence between a School master and 
a Professor or a School Inspector or hts 
subordinates is v^ry great This difference 
IS not merely in the amount of salary they 
draw, bat also in the degree of recognition 
in society In Germany, the salary of a 
Director is from €300 to £400 per aimnm 
and of a teacher from £130 to £250 These 
salaries, however, carry pensions (Ger 
many of Toda 3 page 144) “On the whole 
the university professors are not highly 
paid A professor in ordinary, if he be of 
great national importance and highly res 
pected may m Prussia be m receipt of an 
income amounting to about £600 , the 
average salary m Prussia is about £350, 
to which should be added lecture fees, 
which m certain instances may amount 
to another £100 per aonnm ” (P 155) In 
India wc have every reason to believe that 
the whole structure of Education is top 
heavy one set of people are growing fat 
at the cost of tbe people, whereas another 
set in the same sphere of work are on the 
aerge of famine This anomaly should be 
done awav with and let us hope tliat 
somedaythtf socialisation of work aud pay 
would be introduced in the department 

The specific things that I have to pro 
pose bclore the public are the following — 
(1) a fair retiring allowance after 55 years 
of age or the benefits of a provident fund , 
or (2) a disability allowance after 2S years 
of service as a teacher, in case of a failure 
in health so complete as to unfit him for 
bis work ns a teacher , (3) the payment 
to the widow of a teacher, who bas bad 
25 years of service, of a pension equal to 
one half of the allowance he would have 
been entitled to at 55 But there is one 
great difficulty in its way in private ser 
vices For there is no co ordination of 
work and noco operation between schools 
It should be the duty of the University to 
improvise certain means to meet these 
difiiculties 

1 bdieve, it would not be out of place 
just to mention the great financial and 
actuarial difliculties which some of the 
Banks and Insurance Companies in con 
ncctiou with pension system have met 
in the United States of America and 
Australia 
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* Id X«w South Wales the Government bad to 
£ght hard mtb uncertain facts unrel able dita for 
years and a last in 1003 the economic d saaler 
nb ch the espert actuaries repeatedly seamed the 
Goveroment ot ct^u e down with a clash the toper 
anouatioD. account has no funds left in its treaa iry 
Orer £1000 000 had been contributed to >t doriiig 
itsexistence but it nas nil gone It is calcolalcd 
that in l^SG th s dram upoa the treasury w H I ave 
ceased finally 

Such disnster befell many of the Pen 
Sion Funds m Ne\t York Our dtiBcuUtes 
and dangers in this direction arc tremen 
dous We shall have to work hard with 


sncli problems as longevity, expectation of 
life and a thousand such other question 
connected with the Theory of Probabilities 
The time is ripe for our society, Govern 
meat and the universities to join hands 
for the araehontion of the dreadful and 
wretched condition nf the most u'cful of 
social workers, v jz , its teachers 

City College, Pkouuat Kum4r Mukherjee 
C alcutta 


THAI PERFLCl 0\L 

A Meditation lt MauausiiiDedendrasatii Tvoobl 


K now the Deathless Then IXath will 
civcjouno pain Take «licUer in 
liim, worship Him know Him who 
18 worthy to be known 

Deaths cruel innge is ever before u« 
The world it«clf IS Deaths symbol 
rvcrythiiiR dies that is born The restless 
Ucctinc miagcrj of hA, the changing, tran 
sitory history of ro-iu remind us incessant 
ly of Death Death is all around us and 
about us How can we escape from its 
fiara ?. 

\Se arc freed from all fear by taking 
shelter in the Deathless Jn this world 
there is fear, but there is no fcarintbe 
dwelling place of iramortahty In tins 
vrotlJ the pangs of death may overtakens 
Yetev cnnowjby taking refugem thcDcitb 
less wcmny get courage and win hope 
How wonderful that in the midst of 
Death vveraav know the Undying I How 
wonderful, that we who are so letWeean 
take shelter from our terrors w ith the Kmc 
of Kings an 1 Lord of Lords ' " 

Atmd all the varied happenings o( the 
world, man alone can con«eioo«lv fulfil the 
gracious nurpo«es of God Uuds and 
beasts, fish and fowl, live and move and 
have their being all unconscious of the 
kindly care of the Creator They do Ilis 
will, but 1 now it not 

hut man has this supreme gift of know 


ledge Of l,,s 0 «n free .Mil Iio beconjea 
oae with tile gracious purposes ofGod 
Liimg 111 the midse ot death, be alone 
attains the Deathless Duelling in the 

Srtkf ' 'h ‘i"' 

tUien thus tt c learn conseiousl, to lie- 
pend upon that I’etfect One, no nioic in n 

scripture says,—' Let rue 
from God let God not 

««re be no d.sumon '' " 

nndToid "^^rrom^’Goy'fl waste 

He never lorg/ts uslorVmTmcn 
Utter nun would be ours ,f Lei 

to forsake us So ii!i ” “God were 

ngmn,— ‘Who could mnt,. says 

I^ing, who«c vcrj ‘fthis 

the infinite space ** filled not 

1.11?^' lie pi d"' 

He remembers us at r,ii V'*^" His love 

■nap not become lorgelfoloVlS 
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How can it be possible for man to for- 
sake Him ’ Have w e not cares, anxieties, 
suflenng, depressions of mind’ Can we, 
then, bear to live without Him ’ Have we 
not fears and terrors’ Can we, then, 
neglect Uis haven of Peace’ Have we 
not sms and stains ? Do we not need the 
shelter of Him who can make pure the 
defiled ’ 

None but God Himself can give peace 
to our restless hearts None but God 
Hira^clf can drive away our fears in this 
fear-haunted world. If we forsake Him, 
we lose our highest good Our best deeds 
become selfish, our purest enjoyment be 
comes ungracious 

In our times ofjoy, let us remember the 
Giver ofjoy In taking our food. Ictus 
call to mind the Giver of our daily bread 
In our repentance for sio, let us come to 
the Fountain of purity Let us surrender 
ourselves to Hun, and attain tlie new life 
of the soul 

Some may ask for instruction as to the 
manner of His worship The worship of 
Him, w hose tender care w e enjoy, needs no 
instnictiou The love of God, the great 
Giver of Good, cannot be taught by rote 

God Himself 18 the Teacher of teachers, 
the Father of ns all Let us come simply 


to Him in childlike adoration Worship 
will be natural to us, if we are true to our 
nature Only let our inner life grow freely, 
and we shall learn, each incur own way, 
to worship Him 

Tho'se desolate countries where God is 
not worshipped, those destitute homes 
where His Name is never uttered, those 
vacant hearts wherein His seat is not 
spread, are the dwelling places of despon 
dency Therefore from to day take shelter 
with Him and begin your inner w orship 
Bring your thoughts and actions, your 
faith and conduct, into harmony 

As a child runs to its mother's arms 
without fear, so enter fearlessly into IIis 
presence Oppressed with sin, take refuge 
in Him with tears of repentance And He, 
who IS tender to the desolate, w ill give you 
freedom Worship Him, who is King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords 

If any have the knowledge, hut lack the 
joy of worship, then let them persevere m 
earnest praver for parity of heart Surely 
they too will feel His goodness 

At last, bv all, in the inmost heart, the 
scripture w 111 be under 8 tood,--“God does 
not forsake me, let me not turn away 
from God ” 

(Tr'xnslated from the Seagab ) 
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Y Rights and Odugations ix Peacc — 
Sec 3 Alh'inces and Treaties 
General Considerations 

I T was noted m the last section how 
alliances and treaties were among the 
most important functions of axnbas 
sadors In this an attempt is made to 
tonsider the various causes, characteristics 
and kinds of alliances and treaties’ As has 
been already seen* there were political 
units of organisation of different grades 
and of unequal strength and resources m 
the various ages of the ancient history of 
India Naturally, there arose the necessi^ 
for constant intercourse among the'sc 
I See iloii Hev Jjne 1918. 


states for vanous purposes and what in 
modern technology of mteriiaUonal rela- 
tions are known as alliances, leagues, 
confederacies, ententes and coalitions 
became absolutely necessary 

Alliances, variously styled 5 v«r, aim, 
and amvv, are reckoned by all writers, 
secular and religious, as forminga separate 
department of statecraft * It is defined 
as seeking the protection of another,* a 
means by which even the weak mav become 
powerful a The works on polity place 

1 Hie s X allr butes 0/ siaiecraft are Sandh; 
\i«rah'i Samsrayi Asana»\ana and Dva tibbava 

2 Kauttl^a Arthasasira, \ II t 

3 Sgkraniti J\ 7,1 4 ?'» 
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great insistence on the king keeping tip 
the balance of power among the circle of 
states that surrounded him (*tTsg) * A 
mandala consisted of twelve kings of 
different attitudes and varying relations 
to each other* It was to the interest of 
a state to manipulate the relations with 
others in such a way as never to allow 
it'elftobe o\erw helmed It should have 
round it friendly hostile and neutral states 
arranged so as to secure the «afety of its 
own position A balance of power was to 
be aimed at and there was little chance m 
such a case of the particular state being 
inaaded by hostile armies because there 
were the other intervening states who 
might form coalitions to resist themvasion 
on the principle of self preservation The 
wise king should thus make himself the 
nabbi (centre of gravity) of ihe wtindah 
and make the eurroundiog states the 
rctni (spokes) of the wheel* In this 
Kautilya and the rest touch on the 
importance of constant alliances and 
counter alliances between the \arious 
powers 

Thu*, alliances were front the beginning 
of our history of great necessity aod im 
portance consid nng the muUipheily of 
the nature nod the number of statnio 
ancient India and the diiergcnt tendencies 
and opposing pnociples which cl arnctens 
cd the dealings ol a ruler ag unst the rest 
IIlaTORt OF AlLIANCFS 

Alliances are in evidence even m the 
earliest age of the history of ludia Ip the 
Rig \eda‘ we find that some of tlic Aryan 
tribal communities entered into an nlliaocc 
with each otlcr and with the non Aryan 
tribes to form n confederacy oJ ten tribes 
ngnmst the most powerful Aryan political 
organ «ation Tif>*.tlic Tiatsus under their 
lenderSudas The result was the Battle 
of Ten Kings* which is made mention of 
m some of the hymns The apparent can«c 
for the formation of the conlcdemcy was 


I Atth;<twtr;i, \ I 3 

3 Tht*e sere bes des U« k ng m |>om 

sifr ftnt *nau ufrfinr 'B^r«ru 

fhu stTui^TT vrfTf v i^ uiU 

UTti 

Arlba<39r3,M ♦ SfMsnu \1I ic, nj 
a ArhaisJts Nil 3 

4 p.ndsrs'ed-< \U i8 id/orexmple 


the desire on their ptrt to check the 
growth ofStidks 

In the Epics there are many instances of 
alhances actuated by different motives in 
different cases \\e read of the names of a 
good belt* of Aryan and non Aryan 
kingdoms that took sides with the com 
batants in tie MahS BliSrata War The 
all ance was for offensive and defensive 
purposes and was formed with a view to 
crush one of the rival powers and to lead 
to the rise oi the other The frequent 
quarrels among some non Aryan and 
Aryan tribes offered uo doubt another 
opportunity for some of the alliances of 
Aryan and non Aryan powers that are in 
cvideace id the age The alliance of Rama 
andSugrira* as against \ Mi and RSvana 
is -i case m point Another instance is met 
with in that of the Pandavas and the Ling 
of \u9ta against the Kauravas • These, 
we may say were formed to keep up the 
balance of power ortouphold the cause of 
the righteous against the wrong doer 
Coming to later times eve find Macadha 
and Avauti were for long the dominant 
* 1 ?*^ **' Dindusthan ind naturally enough 
ollianccs were formed between the \arious 
smaller states to thwart the growing 
ambition of these Imperial states and to 
preserve Uieir own integrity and imlepen 
r^'itijnayaugnndharay'vna* 
M Jllustrates how Lng Pradyota, 

Mahasena of Avanti was trying to realise 
the world idcil and how he tried to 
l^ausamhi who 
mone had managed to be independent 
'ilhance in the 
ronf^ ^ Magndha may be seen m the 
Lichchavi clans 
formed 

09 a bulwark against the 
Mngadha which 
® ^*■“8 on oil sides 

"’SOS of the most 
powerful of its soicrtigns Dimbi* 5 ra and 

•. *PU'l N chjas Apachyas, Eb 1$ 
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\jitasatru The latter is "aid to liave 
defeated this coalition and acquired for 
himself a large tract of territory A 
little later there is the nllmnce between 
Ddayana of Kau'lmbi and Dar«alva of 
Mogadha which forms the historical 
bad ground of the Svapna Msarndatti * 
In the same penod ue read of Cbardra 
gupta \1aur3a ha\ing displaced the 
Nnndas from the throne with the help of 
the 'Lion’ and the ‘Elephant’ * These 
alliances were actuated either by the 
desire of acquisition of Ltngly power and 
territory or to prerent the danger of 
being overcome by more powerful enemies 
Causes por the Formahov or 
ALEUVCFS 

Froaj this brief sletcb of pojjtjcsj aJJi 
anees we arc enabled to gather the causes 
that led to their formation The occasion 
for these varied apparently in different 
cases But for the most part they were 
made for defence against the aggression 
of other powers, and as Kautilya* said 
'whoever was lacking in the necessary 
strength to defend himself sought the 
protection of another’ It was m ccrtnio 
cases to prevent thedangeroua overgrowth 
of one particular state or to thwart the 
designs of the enemy by show of combiaa« 
tion and thus attain one’s object * other 
causes for alliances appear to have been 
the desire for the acquisition of territory 
or for keeping up the balance of power 
among the states in ancient. India It 
may be noted, in general that theolliances 
were entered into mostly for the purposes 
of war against others At other tiroes 
the ordinary rules of statecraft* and the 
attitude of One state towards another m 
normal times regulated the conduct of the 
states to each other In thelatter case there 
was no special necessity for the formation 
of alliances In fact all states winch were 
not enemies either natural or artificial, 
were allies to one another 

Nattoe or AND Necessity 
. FOR Alliaaces 

The following points may be noted 

t See Srapnavasavadatu Triv Sansk Ser 

3 These were the emblems respect rely of the 
k ng' of S mbaparam in Rsjputana and Che Gayapae s 
of the sooth 

Bee Indian Ant query for 191$ 

3 Artbasasira VII 1 

4 Manu Smrii , VII 168. 

5 See Ante for Apr 1 and May 1918 
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regards the nature of and neccssitj for 
alliances 

‘Oneebould elly oneiflfwith o L ncetroncer than 
one • <i« ghboario); enemy In the absence of tcch an 
oily oeeahnold Incratiate oneself with ones neigh 
bone There can be no greater etil to kiigstban 
aeelcng prateelion with a k ng of eonraioas power 
fioleai ore is actaalfr attacked A k eg situated 
between two powerful k nga sboU ally bitnself with 
ttie itroflger or with the more reliable or with both 
on cqnal term* He mar make all acre with a 
neutral Of two fiowerfil kings friendly to each 
otter ft king shonlu choose to seek the protect on of 
the one who likes him most aad who is liked by him 

Tht", says Kantilyn ' is the best me 
tliod of making alliances 

Kintis or Allunce 

Alliances were of various types— oS^a 
stre and defensive — the former mostly 
donog war, the latter m pence times as 
well A second type 13 m evidence in the 
nlltanccs on eganl or uneguni terras* 
ard or Apparently 10 the first 
class both parties that entered into the 
alliance bad equal advantage, while m the 
latter case, from its leir nature the less 
powerful states of the nUiancc were bound 
to the larger states in various ways In 
fact, any nllmnce between greater and 
smaller states, where the initiative is taken 
by the latter, being bard pressed to keep 
up its own esistence, was, generally speak 
mg, an instance of the latter class of 
alliances (sin«nsT) In the Harsha Chnnta* 
we meet with an alliance of this kind 
entered into by Kum 5 rar 5 ja, the king of 
Kamarupn with the king The position of 
an ally, corresponded in a way to 

that of the feudatones to the suzerain 
They were bound, it would appear, ‘to do 
suit ns 13 indicated by the order* that 
was given by Harsha to his ally “I desire 
you to come at once to the assembly with 
the strange Sramana you are entertaining 
at the Mlanda convent ' The subordinate 
character of KumSrarSja m relation to 
Harsha is clear from the place accorded to 
him in the procession with the image 
of the Buddha as described by Yuan 
Chwang - 

1 Artbasasira VII i 

2 Manu VI 1 163 for 

3 Chapter, Vll I am indebted fat th s sugges 
lions to Dr Baoerjeas PQbl c Administration In 
Atic ent Ind a 

4 Yuan Chnang 'Buddhisl Records of the 
Westten World' { 216 

5 lt»d, 1 2 i8 
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were demanded in certam ca«es of doubtinl 
mteotion * As the SuLnnlti holds. Rifts 
were puen according to thestrcnjjth of 
the adversary Sometimes one had to bind 
oneself to do some service, e\cn to part 
with Ones children, wealth and pro 
perty * Ascetics and nobles sometimes 
stood as securities to a\ oid the breacTi of 
treaty obligations In cases where there 
was the fear of breach of honesty, one 
party exacted from the other an oath bj 
hre, water or the sword* According to 
the older teachers saysKautilya,‘ atreaty 
of the second and third classes was const 
dered stable (mrvt), while one of honour 
was unstable (^) Sukraniti which comes 
later lays down that without gifts there 
IS no (good) form of agreement * 
Kautilya, howe\cr, hol ds the \iew that a 
treaty depending on uwnTO was more 
permanent as being useful not only during 
life on earth but also m the world beyond, 
unlike the latter kinds which *crvea men 
only in this w orld • 

Duration or Treaties 
A treaty was generally la force until the 
object for which the powers had treated 
and the conditions stated therein had been 
accomplished lu the case of olhaoces and 
treaties between unequal pow ers, the lesser 
states were placed m less advantageous 
positioas and possibly the penalty xodictcd 
on them incase of a breach of the terms 
was heavier The breach of the conditions 
laid down in treaties proied one of tbc 
\anous causes of war on the state that 
did not keep its word There was the 
chance of the defaulter state not only in 
earring the odium of being untrue to its 
word— the most serious violation of the 
rules of Dharma and therefore a great 
stigma on the state that was not^^iwir — 
but being blotted out of existence by a 
combination of other pow ers to assert the 
cause of the right Securities were ncccssi 
tated because, as Kautilya^ with hisusual 
practical wisdom said, the state whose 
power was rapidly increasing might at 
any time break the terms of the agreement 

I Anhasastra VII 17 

'• Sutran t IV 7 430 f 

3 Anhasastra VH 17 

4 Ibd 

s IV 7476? 

6 Anhasastra VII 17 

7 Do VI 17 


In this connection we arc reminded m a 
way of the spirit with which agreements 
and treaties have been safeguarded by 
some of the European nations of modern 
times It is a sad feature to note that the 
high sounding guarantees of safety and 
security were given effect to by some of 
these only so far as they sened tlieir own 
cads and if they had no more prospect of 
gam the nearest opportunity waspossiblj 
taken hold of bj them to deal with them 
as no more valuable than scraps of paper 
Instances are apparently rare m Ancient 
India of breach 01 the terms of the treaties 
entered into But m the case of ‘treaties 
depending on promises to pay m future 
large boardcs of money, there was the 
possibility that owing to distance and 
owing to Us having been kept long the 
amount of the tribute may sometimes fall 
ju arrears’ Also m the case of agreements 
to pay more than the land could yield, 
where it was exacting more than one 
could manage, there was the possibihty 
of the promise jiot beio^ fulfilled Jn these 
cases a reasonable period of time either 
stipulated or not was allowed There 
was next the possibility of the evasion of 
the terms of the agreement, which had to 
be allowed, under the *plea of loss of re* 
suits from w orks * 

Kinds op Treaties 

We have next to take note of the\ari* 
ous kinds of treaties recorded in our 
literature, and among these the most 
common were those that concluded the 
wars Kautifya* mentions quite a large 
number of these They have been roughly 
classified under — 

(1) Dandopanata offering the army 

(2) Kosopauata treasure 

(3) De opamta territory 

(4) Suvama amicablj settled 

(peace with honour) 

(1) Under are mentioned — 

(а) xrrfnfm?— Agreement on the under 
staodmgtbat with a section of the army 
or with the flower of his troops the 
sovereign should present himself' 

(б) 'That made on the condi 
tion that the commander of the army and 
the crown prince should present them 
selves’ ‘This kind of treaty is conducive 

1' Anhasastra VI! 3 (See ////><:) 

2 Do 
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to 8’lf prcser\ation as it docs not require 
the atten lance of the king ’ 

(c) ‘The one randc on Ihc 

actccment that the king or some one else 
appointed should march with the army to 
some place as required ' ‘This form is con 
ducive to the safety of the king and the 
chiefs army ’ 

(2) Under are — 

(a) nfirre-'WheQby the oficr of wealth 
the rest of the elements of sovereignty are 
set free ’ 

(b) weT— hen peace is concluded by 
offer of money capable of being earned on 
one's shonldera * 

(c) ^vre-'When by oflcring large 
amount of money peace is concluded ’ 

' (3) turns has the following subheads — 

(а) urfVe-‘When by cession ofa part of 
territory the rest of the land is saved 

(б) If the part of the tern 


lory is ce led but devoid of all resources 
therein ’ 

(c) smira— ‘By which the land is set free 
on the understanding that payment will 
be made of the produce thereof ' 

(d) ‘Agreement to pay more 
than Ihe land could } icld * 

(4) 'When between the parties 
makiog the treaty there is the amicable 
union of hearts ’ 

The last was by all means the most 
desirable form of peacemaking Whereas 
the other forms depended on promises to 
cede wealth, land or forces, m the last the 
cessation of hostilities or the settlement 
ofdispntes depended merely on the word 
of honour of both parties 

This chapter doses the section on 
bights and Obligations in Peace The 
next chapter will begin with the section 
on War 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS IN THL GALLERY 
UP IHL HOUSE or COMMONS 
By B\imi Lvt Sto. II A , Bar at Law 


O F the London reporters, the most 
distinguished ate the men in the 
Giillery of the House of Cominons 
The Press Gallery is the height of repor 
tonal auibilion, and the Gallery men ore 
)u<tly named the Olympians of this depart 
meat of journalism A visitor on his first 
visit to the stranger’s gallery in the House 
of Commons will see the long gallery 
above and behind the Speaker s bead, the 
occupants of w bieh are continually moving, 
cis, after everj Rw minutes one of them 
rises and is at once relieved by another 
The fact that the occupants of this 
Gallery arc continually moving and 
dilhgently writiogis sufhcient introduction 
to the visitor, and leaves no doubt in 
his mmd that they are the Press Reporters 
who arc there to report Parliamentary pro 
ceedings, speeches, etc Hewill at once know 
that they arc not members of the House 
or its stats officials, but representatives 


of the Press “The Times’, being tin. Erst 
newspaper in the United Kingdom, enjoys 
of three representatives m 
the Gallery— Chief of Staff, reporter, and 
summary w ruer Other leading oaoers, 
such as ‘TheDady Telegraph”, "1 he Aloni- 
}SF. Uaily News and Leader", 

Itae Daily Chronicle ’ have the privilege of 
one representative onlj Many panere do 
not send representatives, and depend for 
their parliamentary reports on the Press 
Agencies The xditors of the newspapers 
too occaRionally come into the reporters'^ 
when important debates arc going 
to take place in the House ^ “ 

The right hand corner of the Press 
” "served for Hansard Here 
, "P"'5»>»V'e of IlonsarJ The 

“'‘O' this point, 
Unn.ari?" The nnsever is that 
nt n,. S ” ‘ i' •'>' oOieial record 

nf the proceeding, in P.rlhment tthicli ate 
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published everj year in a bulky volume 
These recoils are most useful to a pobti 
Clan for reference purpo'^cs, especially to 
a member of the House of Commons 
Hansard is mmed after Luke Hansard, 
a pnnter, boru at Norwich in 1752 In 
hisearly days he left Norwich, where he 
was a Printer, came over to London, 
and found employment with Hughes, who 
was at that time printer to the House 
of Commons His employer died and he 
succeeded to lus business, and soon acquir 
ed reputation as an accurate printer of 
Parliamentary proceedings and paper* 
He died m 1828, and his business in the 
House of Commons was continued by his 
family In the eighties Hansard became 
a public company, and since then its w ork 
has been greatly increased and is earned 
oa by a large body of staff At firat Par- 
liamentary reports printed by Hansard 
were often modified by the members of the 
House of Commons at their own pleasure 
Ilut the case ofStockdale lersus Bansard 
(1830) pat a stop to this sort of practice 
Is that case the House of Commons had 
authorised Hansard, itspriuter, to publish 
a report which contained a libel upou 
Stockdale Stockdale sued Hansard for 
libel, and Hansard pleaded in justibcatiou 
tbe authority of the House of Commons 
It was held that the House of Commons 
cannot, by its own resolution, "alter tbe 
law of the land so as to legaliie an other 
wise illegal act , and further, that a 
resolution of the House declaring its 
pn> liege w ould not prevent tbe court from 
inqmnng into the validity or otherwise of 
such pn\ liege" In consequence of this, 
and in order to render Hansard immune 
from the consequences of libel, in future, 
an Act was passed ta 1840 which provided 
thatln such caS'S a certificate, signed by 
the necessary officials, to the effect that 
the publication was by order of tbe House, 
w ould operate as a stay of proceedings 
The history of the reporter in the 
Gallery of the Hou«e of Commons is as 
fierce and steady m fight as tbe history of 
the fight for the freedom of the Press 
The House of Commons at firat did not 
look upon tbe reporter ns a desirable 
person, but for years— nay for more than 
a century-looked upon him as a "stran- 
ger " First of all it was Lord Alarcbmont 
in 1762 who used to take a special delight 
la insisting on the imposition of the 
statutory penalties on the newspapermen 


who would mention the name of any 
member of tbe Ho ise of Commons m the 
report of a debate In 1793, Wyndham in 
ills attack on tbe newspaper men described 
them as "bankrupts, lottery ''ffice keepers, 
footm“n, and decayed tradesmen ” But 
this abuse was so keenU felt by Sheridan 
that it led him to the championship of the 
representatives of the Press whom he 
described as "men of education and even 
of literary distinction " But the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn tried to pa«s a resolution 
that no min who haa written for a 
new'spapT should be admitted to the Bar 
But in this they were opposed by James 
Stephen, Master m Chancery, who 
supported Sliendan, and thus killed the 
resolution In fact, James Stephen him- 
self had been once a reporter for the 
"Morning Post", and could not stand his 
amateur profession being thus degraded 
In 1833, Daniel 0 C-onnell made an 
attempt to clear the reporters’ Gallery to 
the House, but failed Then he tried to 
adjourn tbe sitting by the traditional 
remark, 1 spy strangers " But this too 
came to uotbiog lu J875 Mr Biggar 
attempted to clear all the galleries He 
was successful lu so far that all those 
urcsent, among whom was ilis late 
Majesty King Edward the Seventh, as 
Pnooe of \\ ales, excepting the members of 
the House, had to withdraw But Mr 
Disraeh condemned this strongly, nnd 
"moved the susp-nsion of the order 
requiring the withdrawal of strangers who 
thereupon returned, the Prince being the 
first to re enter the House " 

The reader will be astonished to know 
that though Parliamentary reporting has 
be«*n going on for more than a century 
past. It 13 still illegal, and is a breach of 
privilege of the House of Commons Both 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons have frequently declared by 
pacsing resolution that the publication 
of debates of either House constitutes a 
breach of privilege Tins privilege was 
strictly enforced by the House of Commons 
till 1771. and if reports of Pa*'Iiamentary 
debates did appear now ani then in the 
papers, the names of members were cither 
not given or they were given fictitious 
names For instance, Edward Cave, who 
founded the "Gentleman’s Magazine” in 
1736, and who is cqnsidered to be-the • 
first man to publish reports of ^ • 

the House of Commons aud who* 
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Dr Johnson lor the parliamentary nork 
in 1740, for two jcars, le till 173S, 
disguised a speaker a name with a blank 
But when in 1738 the llou^e threatened 
him with its vengeance m case he went on 
with his impudent practice of reporting 
parliamentary speeches, he became more 
careful and adopted fictitious names, 
though made his reports fuller hy giving 
them such titles as "Debates in the Senate 
of Great Lilliput ” But the chief credit of 
bringing the sjstem of parliamentary 
reporting to perfection belongs to William 
W'oodfall, editor of the “Morning 
Chronicle”, and James Perry of the 
"Gazetteer ’ The former worked from 
memory, as it was tbeu pcnlous to be 
seen taking notes m the House and the 
latter organised the system of relays of 
reporters, and thus puhhsbed the parln 
mcQtary speeches on the very morning 
following the debate In 1771 the House 
of Commons sent a messenger to arrest 
Miller, a printer of Parliamentary debate* 
Milter gave the messenger into custody 
for assault, and the Lord Mayor and 
two aldermen committed him tor trial 
though releasing him on bad Upon this 
the House of Commons at once caused the 
entry to be erased from the book of 
recognizances, and sent the Lord Mayor 
end two aldermen to the Tower This 
aroused a feeling of indtgnatioo, and the 
House wawed the right to restrain nnbli 
cation of Its debates But, it should be 
noted, this right is still permitted upon 
sufferance only, and the House can still 
exercise the right of punishing the ofiender 
if he wilfully misrepresents its debates 
But it was the case of Wason v Walter. 
180S, which decided that ‘ faithful nod 
fair reports of parliamentary proceedings 
although containing matter disparaging 
to individuals, is privileged, though the 
publication of a particular speech maH 
fide, with the object of damaging an 
individual, would not be privileged ” 

But the Parliamentary reporter is now 
a days declining in importonce There was 
a time when the famous journalists want 
cd to get into the Gallery of tfaeHOnseot 
Commons, and the public used to attach 
greater importance to the Parliamentary 
reporter than to the ordinary reporter 
But with the advent of modern lournalism 
imported from Ameeica, the parfiamentary 
reporting in its entirety has been prac* 
tically abandoned, and the majority of 


London papers now content themselves 
with a Jncly sketch of the proceedings 
and a full report of two or three im- 
portant speeches in the course of the whole 
se«sion, which speeches can easily be pro- 
cared from tbc news agencies at n small 
cost Now a-dajrs the Gallery is coa«:dered 
tobca fine training ground for the man 
who wants to sec bow* things are done 
and who wants to know the leading 
politicians of the day But it is noplace 
for the man who wants to be known as a 
journalist Moreover, the pay of a parlia- 
raentary repor'^er is rather meagre in 
companson to the pay of a man who 
works on the staff of a leading London 
dailv The fact of the matter i*, that the 
glory of the man in the Gallery of the 
House of Commons has, pnctieally speak- 
ing. gone 1 am, of cour«e, referring to the 
parliamentary reporting and not to the 
sketch writing 

The sketch w nter of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. etc has come to the fore He is 
hi ^ demand He is known 
by what the journalists call "Lobbyist". 
Ills duty is to pick up gossip connWted 
with pirliament and its membtrs He 
walk, np and downtbe lobby, and inter' 

2Slr ’ daily summa“!"but it wm 

of Parliament a lump tbinn for n?»£ 
paper readers ’ No other new^ 

J3t(Mr T r OConJolbra“c&rflT' 
done more than Sir H \\ Lucvtpf. i 
entbe Londoner on affairs of 
of Coininont Tor man" year, be 
representative of ••The Dadt 
Gallery of the Uolise of Lot™* “ 
also represented that pape?Tn iK 
tren when Mr l.abo5o£i^i ”,“*' 
propnetorof “The Daily °°etime 

ed W the editor of ‘The Dadf 
Mr Lucy was usuallv sp^n , • 

In fact he was not atTiomc li 
He, no doubt, ns an eihtnp ^ ‘he chair", 
articles, but it wns hisparttrnf® 
mhispaper which w ns murh « 
by the public IHs noTir . Appreciated 
Gorman, Sit Patnek o'^bri‘“,'a„d'’Jj "‘J” 
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Colhos are still fresh in the minds of the 
reader. But his pen pictures of Ur Glnd. 
stone are simply delightful Another 
English journalist who Ins done more 
than others to make the parliamentary 
aflairs most interesting and charming to 
the average Englishman is Mr T P 
O’Connor He writes regularly every 
week for the “Reynolds Kei\spaper*’ on 
Parliamentary affairs, and I am simply 

doingjustice to him and nothing more 

I mean no flattery when I say that as 

descriptive -writing of parliamentary 
affairs, I have not read anything of its 
kmd in any other London paper To me 
he seems to be not only one of the most 
versatile, c'^penenced and original writers, 
as journalists say, but one of the fastest 
descriptive writers in London In addi 


tion, his account of parliamentary affairs 
is always unbiased Of course, he is an 
Irishman, ancT is, therefore, naturally and 
honestly inclined towards the Irish people, 
and IS one of the strongest advocates of 
Irish Home Rule But this fact alone does 
not detract from the \alue of hts being an 
impartial and sound critic and writer of 
affairs in general Anyone, whether 
Britisher or Toreigner, who wants to be 
acquainted with Parliament, its members 
and its affairs, cannot do better than 
read \Ir T P O'Connor’s weekly article 
la “Reynold's Newspaper” No wonder, 
he 18 called “evergreen” T P O’Connor, 
as he 13 always so fresh, original and 
natural At present he is away lu \menca 
London, 

2a<l Mar, 1918 
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‘ Tbcre is a item roaod tower of other 
Firm as a fortress with its feoce of stoat, 

Such at 00 army s baffled ttreagth detojs 
Stasdiog with half its battleoeocs alooe 
Aod with two thoosaad fears of try grows. 

The garland of tteroity —where ware 
The gfcea leaTts orer all br Time o ertfarowo 
tv hat treasure lay so locked, to hid ’ A bennil s 
grare 
—Dyroa 

W HILE all else,— battlements, for 
tresses, and palaces of anaent 
India, — have been completely swept 
away by Time, without leaving behind a 
vestige of their existence, some of the 
hermits’ graves may still be met wi»b 
amidst the rums Such are the pnncipal 
monuments of Sanchi 

Sanchi, a small village on the saddle of 
a low hill in the Diwangunj Sub-Divmon of 
the Bhopal State, has come to enjoy a 
w orld wide celebrity on account of the 
matchless monuments in its neighbour 
hood, nmversally recognised as the roost 
magnificent examples of ancient Indian 
Architecture This place now occupies a 
convenient situation for a station on the 
G I P. Railway, and stands intheen> 
virons ofthe once populous city of Didisa, 
the ancient capital of Eastern ^lolna, — 
■well known to Samskrta scholars as the 
Scene of ordrama of Kalidasa 


Very little information about these 
monuments }«, however, available la 
ancient Indian literature or m the wnt< 
mgs of the Buddhist Pilgrims from China. 
General Taylor, ol the Bengal Cavalry, 
eocaoiped near this place during the 
campaign against the Pindhans in 1818, 
was perhaps the first Bntisb officer to 
visit these monuments The discovery, 
thus left entirely to chance, brought in its 
train more ravages from the hand of Man 
than from that of Time Many hasty 
excavations, by bungling antiquanes or 
greedy searchers for coins, precipitated 
the dilapidation of several important 
structures, which had been still lu tact m 
the beginning of the last century An 
inscribed stone pillar, set up by Asoka, 
was broken mtopieces by a local Zamindar 
that he might utilise the shaft in a sugar, 
cane press 1 Thus continued to pensh the 
monuments, which represented the art 
and achievements of the people during an 
epoch of nearly fourteen hundred years of 
their unrecorded past, — a past which 
approximately synchronised with the rise 
and fall of Buddhism m the land of its 
birUi 

The first service for the preservation of 
tlie«e ancient monument's, earned out by 
the Government of India.iwas, however, 
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partly insufficient and unhippilj inefficient 
To tue generosity of the noble minded 
Ruler of Bhopal, the celebrated Nanab 
Saltan Jehan Begum Sahiba, — and tot^ 
specially shilled CMenence of Sir John 
Marshall, Director General of Archaeology 
in India, — is due all that has at last been 
done m a scientific method to investigate 
and preserve what still endures of these 
interesting and instructive menionals of 
the past. This wort has indeed been one 
ofJirnoddUtira, rightly eulogised in Indian 
literature as more meritorious than 
onginal construction, conferring greater 
blessings upon the restorer than upon the 
builder — 

(i) According to the Devi Puranam— 

nwni wiSinra ^ ii 

(u) According to the Havasirslia 
Pancharatram— 


nrfml anmv i 

TirntTRl ntn i 


These tc^ts, testifying to the devout 
interest once taken by the Indian people 
in the restoration and conservatluu of 
theif public monurticnts, have now been 
more than amply borne out by the actual 
fliscovcry of undeniable proofs of repeated 
restorations carried out by them even as 
late as the latest mediaeval period This 
mentonous work, winch had to be un 
avoidably abandoned and allowed to 
remain neglected during the long contmu 
nnce ofMahomeilan Rule, has now oiicc 
o“, "sumed during enlightened 
Bnlish Rule with commendable earnest 
ness and superior scientific skill It is a 
happy sign ot the times that not ouly the 
D^um ^h.ba of Shopil bot also aooth.r 
Mahomedan Ruler, His Exalted Ihebnesfl 
the Niianiot Hyderabad, have generourir 
condescended to push forward tlnsnrai«f, 
worthy act of Jimoddharn or restoration 
of ruined monuments of bygone days All 
India must remain grateful tothlmond 
to Sirjohn for the timely inauginotion of 
this scheme of archaeological excavation 
and con«crvntion Ancient Samskrta text* 
not only recommended such work ns a 
pious act for ordinary individuals hut 

also in on indirect manner laid down ih* 
duties of the Ruler of the country «, th» 


behalf Tor, according to the Visnn* 
dharmottara, 

trsi^ 1 

trw sWer wrrsfi tnrr a 

These purports to lay down the maxim 
that the kingdom of the Ruler, who allows 
teiupics to fall into rums, falls to pieces 
like the buildings m question In the 
absence of more definite information, these 
texts give us a glimpse of the ideas and 
aspirations of the Indian people regarding 
the preservation of their national monu 
ments They will, therefore, be instinc 
tively delighted to appreciate the modem 
endeavours m this behalf 

A guide to Sanchi by Sir John has just 
b«n published to give us a refreshing 
chapter of information about all uptodate 
mvestigation, which is destined to throw 
u«cful light upon the earlier writings of 
Cunningham (1852), Eergusson (1868). 

Maisey (1892), Burgess 
(1902) and others More than ordinary 
interest is, therefore, attached to this 
latest publication, which places m the 
eencral reader the cream of 
the OBicial Annual Report of 1913 14 
In the short compass of 154 pages the 
author has very tbouglufully*^ inserted 
maps phns and photographs m fifteen 
Plates, which have undoubt 
Tuf the \ nlue of the publication 

divided into ten 

the life of the 

Buddha With particuKr reference to the 
sculptures of Sanchi 

consist chiefly of the 
Temn?A Stupas, Gates. 'Tillars. 

ha^^nni which 

VoT? unearthed since 

t\k,L 1? judicious and pains 

Indian 

SSnnt ““y to some eittnl 

^ absence of reference to 
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bear eloquent testimony not only to tbeir 
faith but also to the culture of which that 
faith was an outward mamrestatioo 

“It IS indeed a strange coincidence," 
observes Sir John, “that these remains 
should be at once the most magnificent 
and the most perfect examples of Indian 
Architecture" (P 2) This might as well 
be due to the circumstance that this parti 
cnlar area enjoyed a freedom of construe 
tion which was unhampered by any pnmi 
tive sacred models, like those which had 
been hastily set up by the faithful in all 
places sanctified by the Great Master him 
self Situated far o8 from all sneb places 
of pilgrimage, Sanchi and its neighbour- 
hood had to be satisfied with the comme 
moration of the devotion of lesser person 
ages , — "Cnt saints and teachers of the faith 
This was continued to be done during 
a long epoch of gradual development of 
art in a province, which, by its geogra 

J ihical situation, enjoyed greater facilities 
or enlarging its angle of vision than the 
tradition bound insulated middle country 
(Madhya desa) of India 

The real key to the exceptional magm 
ficence of the matchless monuments of 
Sanchi must, however lie buned in its 
local history of which hardly anything 
more than the bare ontliues is clearly 
visible m our day In this state of limited 
knowledge, the earlier writers shonld have 
done well to remain more satisfied with 
their actual discoveries than with plan 
sible interpretations which at first sight 
might appear to acconnt for everything 
Caution m Archaeology, as one of its first 
principles, was more ignored than recog 
nised by most of thes" earlier writers 
whose attempted explanations, extremely 
fanciful m some cas's, did, however, sti 
mulate research and lead to discovery 
Time has now come when we may 
look forward with hope to an early pubh 
cation of the promised special monograph, 
which is to be issued both in English and 
m French with numerous plates illustrat- 
ing the whole senes of these remarkable 
and nchly decorated structures Mean 
white the small “Guide to Sanchi,’ already 
before us, deserves a hearty welcom* from 
all stnd-nts of Indian History 

Chapter I— Topographical— of this 

Guide book deals with the old and modem 
sites “The hiJI on w hich the monuments 
arc clustered is not in any w*ay remark- 
able" (P 2) Bat near it grew up the 
5-18U 


remarkable city of Bidisa witlnts flounsh- 
mg community of Buddhists, to whom 
the hill supplied convenient spots to build 
their monuments and monastenes,— • far 
from the madding crowds’ ignoble strife," 
yet close by to attract hosts of devout 
worshippers 

When did these building works actually 
commence was a problem of focal history, 
which could not be satisfactorily solvra 
without searching excavations on the spot 
While only a few monuments were hitherto 
visible to the eye, most of them were 
“bulled in such deep accumulations of 
debns and so overgrov^n with jangle that 
the very existence of the majority of them 
had not even been suspected " Recent 
excavations have, therefore, opened a new 
vista, tt.vwaslsvth'/cfc, pcstcvity vav-x b-ope- 
fully fook for reasonable solutions The 
name of Sir John Marshall is thns destined 
to be inseparably connected with all future 
investigations regarding these memorials 
of the past 

The mam ancient approach from the 
city, shewn in Plate XIv, will have to be 
looked upon as an important guide to 
old topography, as it was by this 
approach that the pilgrims from the city 
reached the Great Stupa as it stood m 
their day It came “direct from the 
north east” by the edge of an old tank, 
which now goes by the name of the 
“Purainia talab " 

Chapter If— Historical and Artistic— is 
the most interesting chapter, in which an 
account of local history has been interwoven 
with the author’s a lews on the origin and 
development of Indian Art This chapter, 
fiowerer, suffers from extreme conciseness, 
laasmuib as it raises many important 
issues for a full discussion of which one 
mast wait till the publicatioa of the special 
monograph For the sake of this concise- 
ness, the long history of Sanchi has also 
been compressed into three penods only — 
“the first extending from the reign of 
Asoka to the overthrow of the Hshatrapa 
power about 400 A D by Chandragupta 
fl , the second from the advent of the 
Imp-rihl Gaptas to the death of the 
Emperot Harsha in 647 A. D ; and the 
thira embracing the fate mediaeval penod 
down to the doss of the twelfth century" 
(P 7) 

In this first or early period the name of 
Sanchi is uot known, that of another 
place Kakanadn is known only from 
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inscriptions , Xvlule that of Cheliyagin 
from the Mahavamsa,— the Buddhist Chro 
nicle of Ceylon— was once supposed to lie 
known The authonty of this Chrooicle. 
regarding the origin of the monuments 
of Smchi, 13 not, however, free from 
doubt, inasmuch as it rests entirely upon a 
tradition, which has been found to possess 
more than one \ersion Be that as it may, 
the archaeological remains have induced 
Sir John Marshall to declare with some 
definiteness that “the history of Smchi 
starts during the reign of Asoka in the 
third century B C *’ ( P 7 ) Burgess in 
hts paper on ‘The Great Stupa at Sanchi 
Kanakheda " ( published in the J R \ S 
1902, pp 29 45 ) came to the same conclw 
Sion, altougli he thought that the Great 
Stupa itself ( as it stands in our day ) be 
longed to the reign of Asoka He evidently 
overlooked the circumstance that the 
present "confined and awkward positions 
of the Asoka pillar in the angle of the 
balustrade by the side of the south 
gateway," would make his supposition 
highly improbable It had been discovered 
as early ns 1822 that ‘the cote of the 
structure was composed of solid bricks 
laid m mud " The addition of the stone 
envelope increased the diameter of the 
Stupa to over 120 feet nod its height to 
about /ii feet It is, therefore, cleot 
that this addition of a stone encasement 
was «'ide. ns au net of restomtiou, 
after the pillar of Asoka had been set no 
near the original bnck built Stupa The 
history of Sanchi must have, therefore 
started with the construction of the 
original Stupa of bricks Was it before or 
during the reign of Asoka ? We have 
hardly any written record to answer this 
question 

Here Sir John has very cautiously ex 
pressed an opinion to the effect that the 
onpnal Sttipa of bnck was most probablv 
built by Asoka at the -nrac time as the 
column was erected " (P 31) This opimoa 
seeraa to be chiefly based upon the siic of 
the bricks (IG" x 10" x 3") which • ^ttS 
pond approximately m sze with the 
bneks m other structures of the Maurva 
♦ ’f»i connection ^le 

textofthcin.cnptiononthe p.llar set no 

by Asoka might also have been taken into 
consideration This inscription proclaim 
cd the -same pious commands which wen. 
proclaimed atSarnath andKausambi vi» 
"the monk or nun who shall cau« 


divisions m the Sangha shall be compelled 
to pot on white robes and to reside 
apart” ^(P 03) This may indicate the 
existence of a Sangha near Sanchi, like the 
Sanghas at Sarnath and ICausambi, of 
sufficient importance to make Asoka 
anxious to select this place also as one of 
the necessary sites for the proclamation 
of his edict It may, therefore, appear 
more probable that the Sangha near 
Sanchi had its centre of attraction in a 
Stupa of some sort, with which must have 
started the real history of this locality 
from before the age of Asoka than that 
Asoka himself had caused the first Stupa 
to be built In the absence of direct evi- 
dence to support the erection of the bnck 
Stupa by Asoka himself, this probability 
seems to be fiirtber strengthened by the 
foct that Stupa building did not originate 
m the reign of this monarch The division 
of ashes of the Buddha, for being enshrined 
in Stupas at different places, indicated the 
prevalence of the practice even in the days 
of the Great Master Jf we have os yet 
met with DO such structures of undoubted 
pre Asokan period, we have at least good 
grounds to suppose that they actually 
existed and that their rums may yet be 
discovered But in our present state of 
knowledge one need not seriously dispute 
the tentative opinion of Sir John In this 
coonection it may, however, be noticed that 
bir jolio raised on expectation by thcobser- 

“there is good evidence, as we 

shall presently see. to show that the Bud- 

ubists established themselves at Sanchi for 

0 c the hie time of Asoka” 

wp 8 & 9) , but this expectation has not 
^en adequately fulfilled in any subsequent 

portion of the Guide book ‘ 

Stupa 3 of the relics of 
Mnputra and Mahamagnlana, two dis- 

1 j , compamons of the Uuddlin, 

M earthly frames before 

'ead to an inference 
aonn enshnned near Sanchi 

1 they had departed this life But 
nn .7r not support such 

The core of the Stupa 3, in 
enshrined, was not 
^ ^ that of the Great 

homogeneous throughout, 
““wrought blocks 
j enshnnement of 
caoMt disciples of the Buddha 

nnTiT; t^'refore, be ascribed to an age 
prior to that in which this stoac-Stupa 
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ft as built It was built evidently after 
Asoka, almost contemporaaeously T\ith 
the encasement of the original Great 
Stupa la stone The enshrinement of the 
relics of two persons in one Stupa natur 
ally tends to show that their relics must 
have been collected from two original 
contemporaneous Stupas now buriM in 
oblivion If they existed anyuhere near 
about Sanchi, the Sangha of this place 
would justly claim a greater antiquity 
than that o^ the age «f Asoka 

Even il the history of Sanchi be taken, 
for the sake of convenience, to have started 
m the reign of Asoka, as surmised by Sir 
John, we have in its interesting neighbour 
hood many remains of Indian architecture, 
\\ bich go back to more than two thousand 
years It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Sanchi has come to engage the earnest 
attention of the learned world for the 
study of the origin and development of 
Indian art and architecture in sfooc 
The real origin of Indian art is, however 
still buried m oblivion Nothing deserving 
the same of a work of art has yet been 
discovered which can be referred with con 
iidcocctoa time prior to that of Asoka 
Yet it must be admitted that his father 
and grandfather, nay, many others who 
ruled over the country before them, must 
surely have built palaces, public offices, 
and devotional ed/fices suitahJc to their 
dignity, and proportionate to their afflu 
cDce lhat no trace of them seems to sur 
V IV e may best be explained by the supposi 
tion that all such early w orks of architcc 
turc must hav e been constructed of perish 
able materials like wood, which was 
easily available in all parts of India 1 here 
»s yet another reason to rely upon the ex 
istence of an earlier art The art of the 
Asokan age is a “mature art,*’ which tends 
to show that Indian art bad an earlier 
history Prof Percy Gardner observes 
that the art of Asoka was “in some res 
pects more mature than the Greek art of 
tte time, though, of course, far inferior to 
it, at least in our eyes " As it is now im 
possible to trace in detail the stages of the 
growth of this art, vve must be content 
with that on which we can lay our hands 
with certainty They belong almost ex 
clusivcly to the age of Asoka, during which 
the adoption of stone as the most suitable 
material seems to have been made This 
might be due to some extent to that coble 
monarch's commendable zeal to leave be* 


hind him monuments inteuded to last as 
long as “the Sun and the Moon should 
endure ’ m the heavens , but it might very 
largely be due also to the living examples 
of memorials in stone then existing in other 
countries to which Asoka <entrlns mission 
anes Art as an exponent of a nation’s 
ideas and aspirations, must, however, be 
necessarily indigenous ” Substantial on 
gioahty of Indian art must, therefore, be 
accept^ as a general result of examination 
of all foreign influence That foreign exam 
pie made wood to be gradually replaced by 
stone wouJd not matenallv nSuct the case 

From remotest antiquity the Indian 
people have alwa>s been pnmanly noted 
for plain living and high thinking This 
was more so in the earlier epochs of their 
history Their artistic conceptions were, 
therefore, naturally manifested more in 
minute ornamentation than in any form of 
ostentatious building work The gold 
smith the ivory monger, and the wood 
carver practically reprc«ented the chief 
agency through the exertions of which 
Indian art continued to develop, giving 
nse to what may becalledtlic Early Indian 
School of Art As soon as their art. 
instinct received a new impetus to manifest 
itself iu ostentatious building works, tbcir 
first attempt must have remained satisfied 
for a time with the immediate need of the 
age The ongin of Indian architecture was 
thus primarily indigenous Its forms have 
long been recognised and admitted to be 
particularly Indian It was composed 
chiefly of wood and bnck m the early stage 
ofitsdcvcfopment As soon again as an 
active intercourse came to be established 
with the outer w orld during the reign of 
Asoka, Indian art received a fresh impetus 
to develop itself with the help of a new 
inatenal — stone— to suit the requirements 
of architecture and sculpture of a more 
lasting type than that which already eiis 
ted m the country Even here the carpen 
ter’s devices continued for a long time to 
inilnencc all work in stone, as may be 
noticed in the Gates near Sanchi The art 
of this age was no doubt characterised by 
its “frank naturalism,’ gtviug us a reflec 
tion, as in n mirror, of the sona] and reh 
gious life of India, which it primarily 
attempted to immortalise lu stone But at 
also betrayed from the first some tendency 
to lap"e ultimately into an equally frank 
idealism 

“The indigenous art in the tuae^ 
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Asolca," ob«r\es Sir Jobu, ‘ naa attllm 
the rudimentary state, uben the teulptor 
could not grasp more than one aspect 
of his subject at a time, when Uic 
‘Jaw of frontabty’ was atill binding 
upon him and when the memory picture* 
bad not yet given place to direct obser\a 
tion of nature " (P 10 ) This opinion seems 
to have taken it for granted that in the 
reign of Asoka the true sculptor had 
already replaced the time hononred wood 
carver of India 

The only authentic example of Aaokan 
nrtatSanchi which may be cited without 
hesitation is, honever the Edict bearing 
pillar standing near the south gate of the 
Great Stupa It cannot hear out the 
above observation Tins pillar 13 0 / 


upon it with the opinion that * in the lime 
of Asoka, indigenous art was etillintbe 
nidinieotnry state” The other opinion, 
that the pillar is the bandmork of n Perso 
Greek sculptor, seems to lie ba«cd upon the 
following data — 

(j) I’erkiaii or Greek influence 1 $, indeed, 
appatrnt in every feature of the menu 
ment ns well as in the edict incised upon 
It It has long been known, of course, 
that the decrees of the Ach'croenian 
monarchs engraved on the rocks of 
Uchistun and elsewhere furnished models 
on which the edicts of Asoka are based 
(ii)ltwasta Persia also that the bell 
shaped capital was evolved 

(ill) It was from Persian originils, 
specimens of which are still extant in the 


peculiar interest both for us material and plain of the Murgbab,— at Istakbr, Naksh 


workmanship The sandstone block, out 
of which it was carved carat from the 
quarries ofChunar several hundred uiiks 
away ” The task of shifting so ponderous 
a mass and of hoisting it up the steep 
hill side of Sascht ' was one, of which any 
engineer might well be proud (P 9<)) 
When intact, it was about 12 feet 10 
height, and consisted of a round and 
Blijinitly tapering moaohtbit shaft with 
bell shaped capital surmounted by an 


i Rustam and PersepoUs, that the smootU 
uofluted shafts of the Maur>an columns 
were copied 

(n ) It Wiis from Persia again that the 
craftsmen employed by Asoka learnt to 
gne so lustrous a poluli to the Etooc,'>'a 
technique of which abundant examples 
survive at Persepohs and elsewhere 

tv) Lastly, It was to Persia, 01 , to he 
more precise, to that part of it which v os 
once the satrapy of Bactna, and was at 


abacus and a crowning ornament of four this time asserting its independence from 
lions set back to back, the whole haely the bmptre of the btleukids, that we must 
finished and polished to a rcioark-iblc look Tor the Hellenistic influence, which 
lustre from top to bottom (P 01) If this alone at this epoch of the worldsWory, 


pillar was the product o'f indigenous art 
It could not have been ‘ still in the rudimco 
tary state ” 

Sir John is however, of opinion, like 
some other European scholars that this 
pillar is the handiwork of a Perso Greek 


could boi e been responsible for Ibe model* 
ling of the living forms on this pillsr at 
bancbi, or on the still more magnificent 
piUaf of Asoka atbamatb (P 02) 

These data, taken singly or collectively. 


pillar is tne nandiwotU of a Perso Greek without any dispute as to correctness. 

may pf aa 

existence in India could not be locoDsistcnt 
with tbe rudimentary state of the purely 


, a presumption .a. 

influence of foreign examples They con, 
however, hardly supply unquestionable 
Ta i-ca " ti ' ~ prermses for an inevitable conclusiou that 

“i." *)■' taoa^ork 


stone umbrella, probably belonging to the 
onginal Great btupn of bricky found. Uy 
Sir John have been described by him as 
specimens of exceptional artistic merit 
‘ displaying all that exquisite precision 
which characterises e\ cry know n sneamen 


Greet sculptor,' unless vv e are forced to 
VuiA \'tn: Wiy Indian art 
pcciod was ‘ ntill m the rudiraeatary 

If It was really so there would be every 
reason to accept this conjecture as almost 
inevitable But adequate proof has yet 

»iSahS'not Viwe,S ^ 6f 

to foreign workmanship It is, tWefom Sthel^^Sr. 
difficult to retoued, tte pra.t, b,.,o„rf 


cry known speamcn 
of the mason s craft in the Maurya age 
and which has probably nevei brci! 
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Oo the death of Asoka the Empire of 
the Maurvas fell rapidly to pieces , and 
ultimately their throne passed to the 
Suogas, whose power endured for a little 
orer a century Regarding the art of this 
period Sir John is of a different opinion 
“It IS,” he says “essentially indigenous in 
character, and, though stimulated and 
inspired by extraneous teaching, is m no 
sense mimetic Its national and mdep*nd 
ent character IS attested not merely by its 
methodical evolution on Indian soil, but 
by the wonderful sense of decorative 
beauty which per\ aded it and which from 
first to last has been the heritage of Indian 
art” (P 12) A curiosity naturally arises 
as to what contributed so rapidly to such 
wonderful advancement of Indian art, if 
it was only a few decades ago “stiJl in 
the rudimentary state " 

On the decline of the power of the 
Sungas, the Andhras arc known to have 
extended their sway over easteru Malna 
for two or three decades before the 
Christian era “It was under this 
dynasty,” says Sir John, “that the early 
school of Indian art achieved its zemtb, 
and that the most splendid structures 
of Saucbi were erected, \iz— the four 
gateways of the Great Stupa, and the 
single gateway of the third Stupa ' 
(P 12) 

The materials for a critical study of 
this early school of Indian art are barely 
sufficient to enable us to do more tbau 
lay down the outlines of its histoiy, 
subject to modifications in the light of 
every newly discovered example A few 
speameos of this art have survived the 
ravages of time, while a great majority of 
them, in less durable materials than stone, 
must have perished for ever The remains 
of Sanchi are, therefore, of peculiar in 
terest , for, it is here that, from a careful 
study of what exists, we may make a 
reasonable guess regaining the details of 
the stages through which art had gradu 
ally advanced 

In this connection a further observatioo 
ofSir John will be found to he interesting 
and instructive “That Hellenistic nod 
western Asiatic art affected the early 
lodian school during the Andhra evco 
more intimately than it had done dunng 
theSunga penod, ’ says Sir John, “is clear 
from the many cxtrancons motifs in these 
reliefs, e g , from the familiar hell capital 
of Persia, from the flora] designs of A‘‘Syria, 


or from the winged monsters of western 
Asm, and it is dear also from tbeindivu 
duality of many of the figures, e g , of the 
hill men nders on the eastern gate, from 
the symmetrical charpcter of some of the 
compositions, and from the ‘colounstic’ 
treatment, with its alternation of light 
and dark, which was peculiarly character- 
istic of Greco Syrian art of this period” 
(P 14) 

These descriptions relate more to the 
letter than to the spirit of the art of this 
‘period They have, therefore, been supple 
mented by a considerate observation that 
"though western art evidently played a 
prominent part in the evolution of the 
early Indian school, we must be careful not 
to exaggerate its importance The artists 
of earfy ladia nere quick mth the versa 
tility of all true artists to profit by the 
lessons which others bad to teach them , 
but there is no more reason in calling their 
creations Persian or Greek, than there 
w ould be in designating the modern fabnc 
of St Paul s Italian The art which they 
ractised was essentially a national art, 
avmg itsrootsio theheart and in the faith 
of the people, and giving eloquent expression 
to their spmtual beliefs and to their deep 
and intuitive sympathy with nature True 
alike from artificiality and idealism, its 
purpose was to glonfy religion, not by 
seeking to embody spiritual ideas in terms 
of form, as the mediaeval art of India did, 
but by telling the story of Buddhism or 
Jomism in the simplest and most expressive 
language which the chisel of the sculptor 
could command And it was just because 
of its simplicity and transparent sincerity 
that it voiced so truthfully the soul of the 
people, and still continues to make an 
instant appeal to our feelings ” ( Pp 14 
«. 15 ) 

it has not, hotvever, been clearly demon 
strafed how or why these observations 
cannot as well be applicable to the Indian 
art of the Asokan period The “round 
and slightly tapenng’ monolithic shaft of 
Asoka may agree as well with the defioi 
tion of a Mahastambha of the \rittatype 
as laid .down in the VastusTstram There 
is evidently no special feature in this shape, 
which may be deemed inconsistent with 
purely Indiau ongin Wooden pillars were 
already m use m connection with Vedic 
ceremonies Indeed the evolution of the 
shape of a pillar in the land of palm groves 
might very naturally adopt this shape,— 
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“round and Shghlly tapering” tonarda 
the top The “bell sliaped ’ capital ascri 
bed to foreign imitation, does not disclose 
the real shape of a bell ‘It is somewhat 
like a b»ll m shape ” as noted by Cunning 
ham ( Bhilsa Topes, p 194) ‘but with a 
greater swell near the top If this was 
the shape of the ghaata ( bell ) m those 
days it could not have been unfamiliar to 
the Indian artist It rather agrees with 
an inverted Padma kumblia, regarded as 
an auspici jus symbol from hoary antiquity 
and recommended as a suitable nrnnnient 
of pillars The lotus (padma) the nation 
al flower of India is responsible for the 
evolution of so many fantastic con\ ention 
al t;vpes that this type of capital may 
easily have been one of them The fine 
finish and polish (due to the application 
of a paste the Yajra lepa described in 
detail by \araha Mihira ) appear to be 
more Indian than foreign inasmuch as the 
ingredients are mostly indigenous to India 
It may, therefore, be premature to call it 
foreign before the ingredients have been 
aoMysed by competent experts 
Tbe capital of Ibe Asoka pillar like its 
shaft, IS monolithic It is composed of 
three members —the capital proper an 
abacus above It, and a crowning piece at 
The 80<allcd bell shaped 


Hindu Masons, under the orders ot the 
Saltan lyaltimish ’ It is hardly necessary 
to note that this conjecture is more clumsy 
than reasonable Ihe skill with which 
the Indian artists incised the beautiful 
inscnpttoos of Asoka, either on native 
rock or on artificial stone pillars, would 
disclose their dexterity m manipulation 
which might also be credited with an 
equal capacity for carving out the pillar, 
even if the main idea had been actually 
suggested by any foreign example 

The development of Indian art may be 
studied from another standpoint,— the 
development of Indian life rather than 
the facilities of intercourse with foreign 
lands The archaeological remains of 
India gradually unearthed and illustrated 
with commendable skill, are daily placing 
^fore us valuable materials for an in. 
dependent research from this standpoint 
The rule of the Andhras in eastern Main a 
was final) V overthrown by the great 
saUap Rndradamnna after which Sanchi 
and Bidisa remained m possession of 
"•rstrrn Kshntrnpas until tbe close 
of the fourth century, when Malwawas 

annexed to the Gupta Empire Here then 
was ft period of foreign occupation during 
w nicu an active intercourse was mamtatn 


cd with north 


member had hardly anything* ^nit north western countries, for ft 

•/“! o' ‘ilounsrSatte 

remained all 

inw “-I i. ‘ at a relatively 

low rbb Buddhism showed no signs of 
of ^0 account for this stagnation 


. : vwu.u Butpusa uie esiii ot Indian 
artists put the abacus had something 
in It which could not be successlullv 
executed by a foreigner It was decorated 
on us eoRo n ith has relief (lesions of pnirlr 
Indinn ongin The crowning piece a 
scnlpturc in the ronnd represented either 
ti tseird STdihol like the wheel, or a 
STiiib heal nnimsl or group of nn'inal.- 
the riephsnt the Il„ll, the Horse, onj 
the Lion Ihe abilitj of on Auntie Girck 
to repirwint these Indian miimals so well 
m-t, eery well be rtoiihted This dS 
<“ hesitate to 

^pl the coniectntc of Sir John that the 
imposition mislit be the work it ni 
Asiatic Greek lie w as atcowlingly obliged 
to niiHlify It b, nnothtr eonjecturc — t£S 
tlie I nlliaotwotk typified br Ihe SarS 

Capital may hare luen designed in li; 
msia lines by foreign artists aetiae 
under th- orders of Asoka while alt Ir." 
detail, were left to the tasle offidlt 
workmen much m the rame way «» lonS 

naerwardsthf KntabM.nar w«Bd«iSd 
by a Mabomedao architect and budt^ 


it for tbis stagnation 

Guptas came with a 
^ It marked the most brilliant 
ffii Thceflect of the 

snlnim* ^tolity of tliis flgc was con 
i^e^ reaching The Imperial 

of dormant since tbe downlall 

Empire, was once more 
India whole of northern 

»o«th as the Narmada, was 
’“to ft powerful 
trnr f/m “ « awakcDidg,— a 

hmoiv of n"” with the 

with epoch, bir John observes 

inlell^r^,«i ^^""'’tion, that “tbe new 
ftiS” the fLr« ^ "fifcted in architecture 
SSlr “’■t* as ujuch as m 

fpp 10 aS thought ’ 

Renaissance did not. however 

cume quickly to an end with the break op 
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of the Gupta power, althougli for a time 
northern India lay bleeding under the ^eet 
of the blood thirsty Huns until their 
despotism was effectively shattered by 
the final overthrow of Mihiragula Sir 
John has rightlv discovered that here 
there was a period of quiescence during 
which the people retxunedsuffiaent vitality 
which only ne^ed the agency of a strong 
national central power to raahe them 
wlnt they were Harsha made an attempt 
in that behalf with partial success for a 
while, after which came the gradual foil 
and inevitable stagnation It w as eastern 
India, the kingdom of Bengal, which made 
a subsequent attempt in the same direc 
tion, but it had no connection with the 
history ofSanchi 

Thus it may appear almost self evident 
that the real secret of the history of Indian 
art, of its nse and fall, lay in the life of the 
people more than m any extraneous influ 
ence of foreign example There were two 
powerful Empires —one of the Maurjas 
and another of the Guptas The first en 
joyed a greater extent of territory and 
larger spheres of tnfiaeoce m foreign lands 
than the second Yet ludian art advanced 
more rapidly in the second than in the 
first May ft be that the life of the people 
m the first had less spontaneous national 
awakening than the Ure of the people to 
the second ? Time has now come when 
all India will look forward to Sir John 
Alarshflll and to Ins learned colleagues to 
discover in their promised joint mono- 
graphs the real merit of Indian art from 
the standpoint of the life of the Indian 
people as evidenced by their literature and 
art 

Whatever impetus Indian art might 
have received during the reign of Asota, 
it was like the spread of Bnddhism, practi 
cally dominated by the strong will of that 
benevolent autocrat rather than by the 
natural upheaval of national life The 
first efforts of Indian art to manifest its 
achievements in stone necessanly received 
substantiaf encourageraent from Ituddli 
ism and its great supporter Side by side 
with this there must nave existed artistic 
manifestations in older and more pensh 
able materials than stone in Hindu and 
Jama architecture and sculpture That 
the earliest available examples relate nl 
most exclusively to Buddhism need not 
necessarily raise any presumption 4hat 
Indian art owed its real origin to that 


foith As Buddhism was a growth of 
Indian caltaiv, so Buddhist art, as it is 
loosely called, was a development of Indian 
art Id both there was a natural tend 
cncy to adopt everything which was not 
fundamentally inconsistent with the new 
doctnnes 

The Saochi sculptures, examined from 
this standpoint, mav disclose the adop 
tion of many well known traditional 
symbols The universal chakra" (wheel) 
the tnsula (trident), kalasa (pitcher), 
and the padraa (lotus) are there The 
volute ends of the architraves of the magoi 
ficent gates may be ea«ily recognised as 
instances of the adoption of another well 
known auspicious symbol,— the Snvatsa 
The sacred animals in the round, placed m 
the open spaces between the uprights 
separating the architraves, indicate the 
same parpose All these symbols have not 
as yet been exhaustively examined, while 
some have been sought to be explained as 
peculiarly Buddhist 

The Seated female figure, flanked by two 
elephants pouring water over her hitherto 
identified with the image of Sn, the god 
dess of prosperity, has now come for the 
first time to be discovered and recognised 
by M Foucher as an image of Mayaden, 
the mother of the Buddha 

In this latest attempt to interpret the 
sculpture with a Buddhist leaning the 
critic has been obliged to suppose (i) that 
the two elephants really represent the two 
Nagas who .according to the Buddhist 
Scriptures, bathed the new bom babe , 
and also to suppose (ii) that instead of 
doing that duty, these Nagas, *in the form 
of elephants,' were pounngwater over the 
mother, because, up to the time of the 
erection of these gates, the figure of the 
Son bad not come to be represented by 
human form, but only by symbols, such as 
Ills loot pnnts, bis seat, his tree of know 
ledge, or his Stupa, to account for bis 
presence In this connection it may be 
interesting to enquire whether in the age of 
the construction uf these gates, the tradi 
tion about the Aagas bathing the new 
born Bnidha had gamed sufficient cur 
rency It may be equally interesting to 
enquire that while the Nagas appeared as 
Nagas m other scenes, what arUsticreason 
made them appear in the form of elephants 
m this particular scene , and that why 
Mayadcvi was repres*nted in a seated 
posture like Sn instead of m the standmg 
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one In tcIiicIi bIic wis t\cI1 bnottn t<> Iistc 
birtli to the Ilnddli i 
The nlleRCil fRurc of Mfiyn mar tie «n 
rained m the I Rlit of the dctcnptton of Sti 
n* noted in the Matsyn I’liran im chanter 
*’G1 The reproduction ol this lecnchr ihttf 
Gnint\cdel nKrcesIxrttcr nilh the Pflwrft 
nika description of Sn than with niiT 
known description of MnyndcM There it 
not only one but secernUotuses in various 
8tnf,es of development ti inlienlethe 
favourite environment ol the lotus throne 
of Sn \ pair of foot prints n « ngle tree 
with or without n teat unlcrit n sioRle 
hone nnd a single Stupa may \ery well 
stand forth ns happy sj rands of the 
presence of the nuddha Hut the lotus to 
indicate his birth is not so self evi lent 
rvenifitwere so millialcitv of lotuses 
near about the seated femal<* fg ire would 
defeat the proposed purpose of the sr nhol 
The ilentification of this scene with 
the pictorial representation of the birtli 
oftheDuddba will appear to eiery Inlian 
ns a fir fetchel imau nation — Jiore inee 
aeoos than sublime Tor tli re would be 
naestionable artistic reason to mlicate 
birth by an after birth incident nlthouffb 
death rnight be very appropriaidy reo« 
sented by the funeral pyre or the sepulchre 
raised over the ashes Qirth to theJndlan 
IS a happy expectation which loos s its 
rtstlwtic charm by a realistic representn 
tion The Gandbara style was m this 
respect decidedly non Indian ♦ 

Ihc stuly of Indian Iconography is 
•t.ll .n Its .nfanej- I„ th= eigcrS to 
arrive at an interpretation it is still I able 
tolead usnstrny—soTnctmics very faroff 
indeed from the real basis of ilcabsalioS 
upon whch tlie representations were 
originally tia.rf Ilnwcvtr fantastic HI 
animate development may opptav to ol 
in the present age the mag nal eoneept,” 
centered round an initial ilea wliichHaJ 
not onW simple and primitive but also 
Self-evident to the people 

ol thoBod5™v."'„"; s'.3'K.”;".'S h nil 

ton by the BenKRl tcbool of icnlptorj a*ra“.V^ 

Mother there Staods la the consent oaal 
w tb the rght hand catch ng htld of ih» b nSS*"/* 

1 de at the level of the WA it of i1 1 mother w' *!!‘ 
Bctaal procett of mlracnlom del Tcfe i> n^. u *"* 
at all ’ * snoerB 


Them onogranhy of lb'* reliefs luscrteiJ 
IQ Ih* Guile Looir, is based Upon a note 
sent to the iitilhor by \t Poueber « ho** 
Imlliftot labours have ptnccd the incnnin;; 
of the sculptures Iwyond dispute Ilut 
there is m some cases ns in the nboye 
mstance still room for doubt yrhicli Iras 
to be cleared up 

The nbacusfcbers nnl the crowning 
figures of Asolcnn pillars though slightly 
diilermt in dilTcrcnl sp cim-ns nppenr to 
possess a symbolic character wIikIi has 
not as yet been ndeijuntcly explained The 
abac IS of tlie I flunya San langarh pillar’ 
IS derornted by u row of flying sacretl 
C-esc The abaci of th- pillars at Allaha 
bad Sankisa, and Kampuri a ‘exhibit 
elegant dcs gns composed of the lotus an! 
palmette or honeysuckle The Sanchi 
pillar Ins on the edge of its abacus four 
pairs of chaVravalcb rds ( Anas Casarca ) 
Ahofseotjc'crownetl the pillar nt Rum 
™.. parden The Sankiia 

Ei exhibits no elephant, now unhappily 
bally routila^ The two pillars at Kam 
pursaabnr th'bull an] bon rcspectirely 
TheSarnatli and Sanchi pillars had four 
lions sitting back to back' \iaccnt Soilli 
explanation that the elephant 

Kpreseiitftl the guardian of the east the 

W'’ of the west, 

"®'^th All these four 
m relief on 

f of theSarnathabacus Theydonot 
op^ar to bear oat the above explanation 
‘'Jtntified with Atman 
wns subsequent 
Ir °f Buddha probab 

of the \edic 

and >‘on» nt Sarnath 

s^^mbols *«on used as 

The Sarnath 

clup y *n this connection suggest a 
tall* ''“y pitlta (P'lltt 

£“5S5=p3 

n7i 

l-o-P) greeahooS ThH'- 

TO Ufi nn, I 
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*s fkft f^arfis JwnVf ^ » 

— Prapaocha^an \I 20 
Here the Iio« IS a symbol of knowfedge 
From a \ersc quoted by Hcmadn m h>s 
Iratakhandam ^chapter 1) thehon would 
appear to have once stood as a symbol 
not only of Inoiivledge but also of the 
three other abstract ijeas noted above 
Thus — 

vnsra i 

fcays^liBnnift^'n rpftfam a 
May It b" tint the four crow nmg lions 
of the barnath pillar indicated the same 
symbolism ns the four animals on the 
abacus purported to disclose ^ The posi 
tion assigned to these animals on the 
abacus should b“ studied in this conocc 
tion before the surmise ol \ mceut Smith 
can be accepted as satisfactory 

Tbccrolution of the ultimate shape ns 
caidenced br the Great Stupa of^nuchi 
has yet to he accounted for Even lo our 
ow i\ da\ in places far off fr oni the Ganges 
a piece of charred bone from the funeral 
yre is carefully secured by the orthodox 
Imdti and lept buned in bis courtyard 
under u small tumulus of earth until suit 
able nrraogtmeats are made to consigo 
the sacixd rchc to the holy stream This 
humble tumulus of earth appears to hate 
supplied the primitive model which led to 
the gradual development of the full grown 
Buddhist Stupa It came ultimately to 
consist of a medht (a hij,li terrace) rising 
from the ground up to some height round 
a lolty anda (dome) nearly heraisphencal 
in shape with a Inrmila (pedestal) on 
a\lih stood the umbrellas The two 
paths, one on the ground level an Jan 
other on the terrace inlcntlcd to facilitate 
pradahshina (go'”!- round from left to 
right) appear to haie been subsequent 
additions to the oni,mal model 

The august <inipl city of the lofty dome 
qa well as ih* senes of umbrellas appear to 
suggest their Symbolic character Mar it 
be tluat the original shap of the btupa 
gradnally developed into a «3crcd symbol 
to iidicate the three worlds and tht 
Nirvana loka of the lUiddliists by the four 
distinct architectural dc\ ices of the raeilhi 
and a 1 artnika and chbatra\ali’ Tht 
onginil olj-ct ofensbnnms, n s-ieml rile 
lu a simpic tumulus of e irth mij^bt have 
been gradually as«ociated with the farther 
C-im* 


object ofdevcloping the shape as a symbol 
toivpreseut the faith and its particular 
transcendental philosophy As divine ar 
chitectiire in ancient India was the hand 
maid of religion it must ha\e been more or 
less symbolic in its character which left 
a limited freedom to the artist to follow 
the unfettered dictate ol lus craft His 
apparent incapacity many respect fro n a 

J mrcly architectural point of \ ew mi„hl 
lave been (hiem a great measure to this 
iinaioidable obligation to supply the 
requirements of the creed Before these 
points arc adequately cleared up the real 
merit of Indian ancient art will remain 
liable to be tinder estimated by a mere 
comparative study with the help of spew 
mens from the different parts of the civi 
Iised world 

The real work for winch the name of 
Sir John Marshall IS destined to be nssoci 
ated withSaocbi is not however one of 
interpretation but of discovery which has 
thrown ranch new light upon the subject 
With his \aned experience and consum 
mate skill Sir John has happily combined 
o sympathetic frame of mind w hich makes 
him take a gemnne interest in his work, 
with a scrupulous regard for accurate pro 
cedure This work has been not only 
arduous but extremely difficult reqmrmg 
untlmchiug resoluteness to bring it to a 
successful termination In the absence of 
wnttcD records these remains are now the 
chief materials forconstructinga histon of 

ancient India The discovery of these 
tangible proofs of a nation s activities in 
sacccsstve epochs required more discnrama 
tioQ than mere manual skill It is here 
that Sir John has given proofs ofhisrare 
ability which has mamtested itself m the 
remaining chapters of the Guide Book 
The work of conservation has been no 
less painstakinc than that of excavation 
Most important an I most difficult of 
achievement which this task entailed, 
have been first the dismantling and 
reconstruction of the south west quadrant 
of the Great *ttupa w Inch w as threatening 
to collapse and to bring down willi ic 
south and west gateways as well ns the 
balustrAlc b-tween them , s*eordly, the 
preservation of Temp’t 18 the ponderous 
columns of which were leaning at perilous 
angles ml had to be iwt in the perpendi 
cnlir and eslablHboi, on smirc fountla 
tioos arc! thirdly the repair of Temple 
13 winch had reached the last stage oj 
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decay, and a menace to any one 
entenng its shrine ’ (P 29) 

“A atnall but adequate museum is 
already la course of construction for the 
purpose of “protecting the numerous 
moreable antiouities which lay scattered 
about the site,*’ where the visitor will find 
sculptures, mscnptions and architectural 
fragments to assist him lu the study of the 
unique monuments of Sauclii Tlic im 


provement and beautification of the area 
around the Great Stupa fay ''roughly level 
lingflud turfingit, and by the planting of 
trees and flowering creepers’ have now 
made the impenetrable forest a garden of 
pleasure,— a fit environment of the remains, 
which testify to the aesthetic culture of 
ancient India 

A K Maitra 


AUSTRALIA AND INDIA 


I T is time that the legend current lo India 
about Australia was evploded and in 
this article I shall do my best to bring 
about the explosion 

The legend briefly is this, that Australia 
isjust as bad as South Africa in its treat 

meot of it^ians The truth is, that m this 
respect tlKre is an entire psychological 
di^rence between the two countries I 
fndiViirJnH }“ '®™pany with 

Indians and I can speak from personal 
^ bat follows I shall relate 
wh^ I have seen with my owa eves and 
heard with tnv own cars and 1 can vouch 
for Its general accuracy “ 

t should add thatm 
South Africa Itself, which is a vast 
county, a distmcbon must be made In 
Cape Town and throughout Cape Colonv 
there are much fairer conditions than in 
Natal and the Transvaal and Orange Fr^ 
State, -mst as I bdicvc, there is 
greater fnendliness to Indians m th* wJY 
em States of Canada than 
Colombia If I may judRc from 
have read and seen it ,s the ' 
part of the United States m 
Columbia, and in South Africa tha?‘fle 
colour prejudice.-which is a direct dcnml 
of our common humanity, -euVt. I?i 

most repulsive form to^ay l foi J?, 
from what I have seen that it 
wrong to add Australia to this^Jt ^ ^ 
In spite of very harsh economic eid,. 
Sion laws. I have found m AustrAi.^”'™ 
httle a^ogance pud pte?ud.« 
persona/ treatment of other races Idow 
wish to give more credit for tins than 


deserved it is probably due to an almost 
entire lack of contact and not to any 
special mnate virtue If the ‘problem of 
present m Anstraha as 
for J vouch 

^®ve happened to kindly 

“honginals and the 
ruthless exploitation of Kanakas m 
stains upon the 
V’' colonisation of the South 

theSit a thing of 

ranJ^ Ktrr.n«i^®^ public opinion is now 
ranged strongly against them 

raws ,8 “embers of other 

There IS a rnn'iii nor intolerant 

favour of humS ^/ growing sentiment in 
Wre?ardTo treatment 

meat has taken iV' ubongmals this senti* 
criminate char?t?'n°"“ ofalmost indis. 
ODabonginn^df.^*/ 

helpless a\d destitute ”*7 

clcanlv and v hy no means 

fare, sat with turn,— paid their 

food atthe them tea and 

treats bv iil7^‘ stations They were 

Wtlhagtoa to 
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who was quite drunk, kept walking up and 
down the passage between the seats, barg 
mg and knocking against the passengers 
I expected to hear a chorus of angry re. 
monstrances, but it was all tolerate with 
good humour and there was not the least 
sign of resentment 

But to come at once to salient facts 
relating to the treatment of Indians First 
of all, I met Indian soldiers in Australia 
who had been accepted and welcomed into 
the Australian army on exactly the same 
terms as Anstmlians themsehes They 
■•were receiving the same liberal pay (nearly 
140 rupees a month) , they were dming at 
the same mess and sharing the same tents 
These Indian soldiers obtained exactly the 
same pension and invalid allowances, in 
case they were wounded or invalided, and 
they had the same opportunity for getting 
commissions in the Australian army with 
Australians themsehes 

I had ample time to talk with these 
Indian soldiers, privately and separately, 
and they were warm in tbeir praises of the 
equality of treatment which they had 
received One soldier whom 1 met was a 
man of property, owning seien thousand 
acres oflaod, and when f told him about 
someSikhsm Fiji who were old soldiers 
and desired to go to the front, he at once 
offered to hnng them o\er,at Ins own 
expense, and enlist them lo tne Austrahan 
• army He would never have done this, if 
he had been dissatisffed with the condi 
tions of the Australian army service I 
found, m New Zealand, that the Maones 
had been enlisted in the same way Once, 
m n mess room of returned Austrahan 
soldiers, 1 asked about some disturbances 
which had happened in Egypt among the 
Anzacs —“Why said one of them to me. 
‘ they started calling our Maones ’niggers’ 
and wc wasn’t going to stand that * 

I do not, of course, guarantee lu an} 
waj the accuracy of this soldiers state 
meat hut the «!peecb and tone were sigm 
ffcant and the other soldiers present 
nodded their heads and expressed ap 
proval Again and again, in the streets of 
Sydney and Melbourne, I ha%e seen an 
Austrahan stop and shake > igorousty ^ 
the hand some bearded Indian in a turban 
tn memory of the days when they were 
^htmg side by side with the Sikhs w 
France or at Suer Once I watched, out of 
cunosity, and saw this happen three times 
m the space of a couple of hundred yards ’ 


To turn to the more fuudaaiental ques 
tion of education 1 found in Australia 
Indian children, the sons of indentured 
Indian parents, who had come over from 
Fiji These were receiving a free educa* 
lion, side by side with Australian children, 
in the public schools They mixed with, 
played with, made friends with Australian 
children m the ordinary, normal school 
boy way, and were treated without any 
race distinction I found that the same 
was the case m New Zealand At 
Tainaranui, I spent the day with a group 
of Indians of the labouring class,— such as 
would he called coolies m India These 
men were earning 250 rupees a month 
tbeir children were allowed to go to the 
public schools they themsehes had votes 
and full rights of citizenship and were 
admitted into a Labour Union They told 
me how the .Member of Parliament for 
their district had come down specially to 
visit them and to solicit their votes They 
spoke to me, in Hindustani, with some 
amusement, concerning the efforts of the 
two rival candidates, at election time, to 
win them over 

Dunog the \ isits I had to make in Fiji 
1 met grown up Indian men who were 
sitting side by side m class with little 
Indian children busily occupied m learning 
tbeir alphabet, so that they might quickly 
obtain tbe very small amount of reading 
aod writing necessary to gam admission 
into New Zealand 1 saw a letter sent to 
Fiji bv tbc New Zealand Government 
authorities stating, with regard to the 
admission oi Indians into the country, 
that there was no necessity for the steam 
ship companies to take any £100 boad or 
security, for there was only the one test, 
namely, ability to speak and w nte 
Coghsb One of the finest Indian young 
men in Fiji had been sent to New Z^Iand 
for bis education Ills father w as wealthy 
and bad sent his bo} to tbc best College m 
New Zealand, aod his second son had gone 
later to the same College I had the pri 
Tilegc of Huing some lelli-rs about these 
boys from their tutors and they were verjr 
pleasaht reading 

I thina 1 am right m saying that there 
has never been any restriction against edu 
vated Indians tu New Zealand The ques 
bon of any large infiux oi Indians into 
that countrj has never been acute and 
those Indians who have settled there have 
become readily absorbed Bat lo Australia'^ 
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the problem, during the time of the old 
indenture system was ali\ays cnticil It 
was one of the great issues between laTjonr 
and capital The capitalist w as ever v, ish 
»ng to exploit indentured Indian and 
Chinese labour for his own ends and the 
Australian Labour Party resisted this to 
the utmost in order to aroid the reduction 
of their own standard of liring 

How great the danger of an influx of 
indentured Indian labourers was m 
earlier days, I myself experienced in a 
somewhat dramatic way I was invited 
down to Glenclg near Adelaide m South 
Australia to spend the day with a very 
old man of 82 years of age w ho had been 
one of the pioneers of modern Austrabn 
In the ofternoon we bad a long talk about 
the conditions of labour under the inden 
ture system in Fiji and I noticed that he 
listened intently to what I had to say At 
the end he turned to me in lus tntalid 
chair, and said Do you know Mr 
Andrews more than twenty years ago I 
was on the very verge of introducing 
indentured labour from India into 
Australia mvself I was Cbairroau of a 
large Syndicate established for that 
pnmose and we bad got permission from 
the Indian Govemmeot Hut at the last 
moment, there was some hitch in the 

business arrangemeut and the plan fell to 

the ground 1 m an old man now -over 
eighty years of age— an 1 looking back 1 
must say I cannot be loo thankful that! 

‘ Rot tfiit to answer for to mv 
Maker when I meet my death 

I made full enquiries lu Australia and 
It b«ame more and more clear to me 
that If the Labour orgauKations had not 
exemsed tlieir influence very stronrlvin 
deed Indentured labour from India would 
ccrtninlT haic been introduced m the enrW 
And nttbat 

time, the Indian Government was so 
supine and Indian politicians were so 
helpless that there would have Iwcn no 
serious opposition AlUhe moral cads of 
r Ji might hni e been repeated in Au«tral a 
on a far larger .calc nnd n racial sentr 
ment similar to that in «;outh AInca might 
have grownup -a sentiment of tfonteront 
anl niTognnce 

Hut fortunately for India nnl for 
human ly the democrat c elements in 
Autirnlm came to the front nnd il ^ hate 
tn^enc^ thcpohl.cs cf the country 
*i«t There have been tvils — tembb 


senous evils —under democracy, and selfish 
things have been done The first Restne 
tion Vets were of this selfish character , 
and the White Australia’ cry has led 
again and again to coarsely brutal nets 
The Cliine*e have suffered from these on 
more than one occasion Hut there J as 
been notliiug so brutal nnd inhuman ns 
the evils of sweated labour which the 
Australian Deraocraev has swept away 
The first Restriction Acts as I bate 
said were almost wholly selfish They 
gave the power to the people to exclude 
every one belonging to a foreign race and 
they were specially directed against 
Asiatics But one of Australia s greatest 
statesmen came into power,— not hitnsclf 
belonging to the I abour Party, but full of 
1 een syinpathj with the poor— a man 
whom 1 can never forget— Mr. Vlfrcd 
Deakm W hen Mr \V W Pearson went 
out with me for the first visit to Fiji, we 
had an introduction to him He was in 
shattered health owing to a oeryous 
breakdown from overwork but the 
moment be heanl that wcknew the Poet 
Rabmdracnth Tagore, he put on one side 
hisdoctor s prohibitions so ns to meet us , 
and ogam on the way back from Fiji we 
had long conversations with him and he 
wished us God speed lo our longing desire 
for the complete and speedy abolition of 
indeuturcd labour in 1 iji He wrote to 
tne from time to time m India , and on my 
recond visit to Australia 1 was received by 
1 ? "'ih n wnrmlh of aflcction for the 
Innian people which touched me very 
uceply iidccd He was a complete invalid , 
but his interest in India and in the I iji 
question was vivid and keen It was Mr 
Alfred Deal m nnd others with him who 
were able in spite of opposition to intro 
ouce the modifications of the Immigration 
Kestralion Act in 1901 These permitted 
Indian merchants students nnd tourists 
to enter Australia freely without nny 
restriction provided tl ey did not claim to 
lx permanent res dents 1 hnvc the actual 
dements with me in iny own pos«egsioB, 
which show that from October 1904 there 
has no harrier nt nil on the Australian 
side to the entrance of educated Indians 
Vi!! Ins bccirtlienetiial 

\ ^ *npi**^ rtosirn/ia ei-er since tint date 

these Kegnla 

nt.iV ***' I* I wished for information, 

AOiiiniia Melbourne about them Ibefirst 
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point was as to the nature of the passport 
which the Indian Go\emment gave to a 
student desirous of going to Australia for 
study I asked the Minister, Mr Glynn, 
and his Secretary, Mr Attlee Hunt, ■'^ery 
precisely, whether tins passport nas for 
any other purpose except attestation that 
the immigrant belonged to one of the 
three classes of merchant, student, tourist 
The answer w as ‘No ’ It w as pointed out 
to me that without such a passport it 
would be easy for Indian labourers to pass 
themselves off as students or tourists, — 
this danger had already been a very real 
one m the case of Chinese The aim of the 
law was to give perfectly free and unres 
tncted access to Australia m the case of 
those educated Indians who wished to 
come over for a special purpose They 
were anxious to welcome Indian students, 
both men and women 

The permanent secretary, Mr Attlee 
Hunt, who was jq office when the Act 
itself and its new modifying regulations 
were drawn up, ga\ e me copies of the State 
papers and asked me very earnestly to go 
back to India and make the true situation 
known Both he and Mr Glynn gave me 
every opportunity of talking the whole 
matter over and eutenoc into every 
particular They were genuinely surprised 
that 80 little advantage had Geen taken 
by Indians of this offer of free entry which 
had now l>een held out to Indian students 
by Australia for nearlv fourteen years 
They fully realised that the restrictions 
against Indian labourers must cause sore 
ness among Indian thinkers, though th^ 
wished that Australian economic difli 
culties with regard to the cheapening of 
labour could be taken into account But 
while they acknowledged that their Re 
stnction Act was open to serious obiec 
tion yet they had done their best they 
said to modify it as far as they felt they 
could go safely Nevertheless, they found, 
after fourteen years, that not a single 
Indian student bad taken advantage of 
•the modification ! Mr Attlee Hunt asked 
me, again and agnm ivlir tins boycott of 
Australia by indian students had taken 
place I could only answer that every 
Indian student I had ever met wasignO' 
rant of the Law of Australia on the sub 
ject The universal opinion was that Aus. 
tralia was a closed country— vs tightly 
closed to educated Indians as South Afnca 
I told him also, quite frankh, that this 


false impression had never been dissipated 
by the Indian Government 

After this, I bad many opportunities of 
talking with the leading statesmen of 
Australia on both sides of the House 
Their assurances were positive The laws 
of Australia clearly and definitely admitted 
Indian students If, therefore, Indian 
students came, la accordance with those 
laws they would receive not onlyawel 
come but all the hospitality for which 
Australia is famous among western 
peoples ^ 

As the question is so important, and at 
the same time so, novel, 1 think it will be 
best to copy down the exact words oi the 
Australian Commonwealth Regulations, 
they refer to Indian merchants, students 
and tourists — 

“On arrival in the Commonwealth the 
Education test prescribed by the Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act will, in these cases, 
not be imposed and snefi persons are to be 
allowed to /and u ithoat restnciioa , but 
m the event of tbeir wishing to stay longer 
than twelve months, an application lor a 
Certificate of Exemption for the desired 
term should be made before the expiry of 
such time, stating the reason for such ex 
tended stay ’ 

In this last sentence occurs the second 
point to which 1 have referred ahoteas 
needing explanation 1 mentioned to Mr 
Attlee Hunt that on Indian student with 
a five or six years course of Medicine 
would hardly embark on such a cour'se 
unless he were assured of his certificate of 
exemption at the end of the first year Mr 
Hunt stated positively, in answ er, that the 
only STDgl- reason for this clause being 
added was the same as the reason for the 
passport, namely, to male certain that 
men were not coming m as pretended 
students and then at once starting as 
hawkers or pedlars or small tradesmen 
If this guarantee, that the stnd'*nt was a 
bonafide student engaged m his studies, 
could be obtained in any other way, it 
would serve the purpose of the Australian 
Government lust ns well 

1 proposed that in the ease of stadeats 
theclku'e should be altogether cancelled 
and arrangement should be made whereby 
the Registrars of the tnircrsitics should 
be rc5pon‘=ible for certifying that the 
lnuinn«i w ho were on the rolls werch 
fide <tudcDts actually m residence 
proposal was favourably 4».wv.. 
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the problem, during the time of the old 
indenture system, was always cnticil It 
•was one of the great issues between labonr 
and capital 1 be capitalist was ever wish 
mg to exploit indentured Indian and 
Chinese labour for bis own ends, and the 
Australian Labour Party resisted this to 
the utmost in order to avoid the reduction 
of their own standard of living 

How great the danger of an infiuz nl 
indentured Indian labourers was, in 
earlier days, I myself experienced to a 
somewhat dramatic way I was invited 
down to Glenelg, near Adelaide, in South 
Australia, to spend the day with a very 
old man of 82 years of age who had been 
one of the pioneers of modern Australn 
In the afternoon we bad a long talk about 
tbe conditions of labour under the inden 
ture system in Fiji and I noticed that he 
listened intently to what I had to say At 
the end he turned to me in his invalid 
chair, and said “Do you know Mr 
Andrews, more than twenty years ago I 
was on the very verge of introducing 
indeotured labour from India into 
Australia myself I was Chairman of a 
large Syndicate established for that 
pnrpose and we had got permission from 
the Indian Government But at the last 
moment, there was some hitch to tbe 
business arrangement and the plan fell to 
the ground I'm an old man now— over 
eighty years of age, -and looking back I 
must say I cannot be too thankful that I 
haven't got that to answer for to my 
Maker when I meet my death ” 

1 made full enquiries in Australia and 
it became more and more clear to me, 
that if the Labour organisations had not 
exercised their influence very stronclym 
deed, indentured labour from India would 
certainly have been introduced in the early 
years of the present century And, at that 
tune, the Indian Government was so 
Moine and Indian politicians were so 
helpless that there ould have been no 
serious opposition All the moral evils of 
Fiji might have been repeated in Australia 
on a far larger scale, and a racial senti 
meat similar to that in South Africa njicbt 
have grown up -a sentiment of i^temrt 
and arrogance vmruipi 

But fortunately for India and for 
humanity the democratic elements m 


since There have been evils,— i 


•tcmbly 


senoos evils.-undcf democracy, and selfish 
things have been (lone The first Restric- 
tion Acts were of this selfish character , 
and the ‘White Australia' cry Ins J«» 
again and again to coarsely brutal acts 
The Clime'c have suffered from these on 
more than one occasion Ilut there has 
been nothing so brutal and inhuman as 
the evils of sweated labour which tbe 
Australian Democracy has swept away. 

The first Restriction Acts, as I ha^c 
said, were almost wholly selfish , 
gave the power to the people to exclude 
every one belonging to a foreign race, and 
they were specially directed against 
Asiatics But one ot Australia’s greatest 
statesmen came into power,- not mmself 
belonging to the Labour Party, but full of 
keen sympathy with the poor, — a wan 
whom 1 can never forget,— Mr, Alfred 
Deakin When Mr W W Pearson went 
out with me for the first visit to Fiji, 
bad an introduction to him He was in 
shattered health, owing to a nervous 
breakdown from evcr.work, but tbe 
moment he heard that we knew tbe Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, be put on one side 
hisdoctor’s prohibitions eo as to meet us , 
and again, on the way back from Fiji, 
had long conversations with him and be 
wished us God speed in our longing desire 
for the complete and speedy abolition of 
indentured labour in Fiji He wrote to 
me from time to time in India , and on my 
second visit to Australia 1 was received by 
him with a warmth of aflection for tbe 
Indian people which touched me very 
deeply indeed He was a complete invalid , 
but his interest in India and in tbe Fiji 
question was vivid nnd keen It was Mr 
Alfred Deakin, and others with him, who 
were able, in spite of opposition, to intro- 
duce the modifications of tbe Immigration 
Restriction Act in 1001 These permitted 
Indian merchants, students and tourists 
to enter Australia freely, without any 
restriction, provided they did not claim to 
be permanent residents I have the actual 
documents with me, in my own posseesion, 
which show that Irom October 1904 there 
has been no barrier at all ontbeAustralian 
side to the entrance of educated Indians 
into Austtalin T/iis has been tbe actual 
\ Anstrafn erersince tint date 

There were tw o points in these Regula- 
tions on which I wished for information, 
ami I went to the Department of External 
Aflaira in Melbourne about them The first 
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point ns as to the iintnrc of the pnssporl 
Vibich the Indnn Go\cmmcnt gn\e to a 
student desirous ot going to Australia for 
stinlv I asl cd the Minister Mr Gltnn 
and his Secretary, Mr Attlee Hunt, very 
precisely, « hether this passport was for 
any other parpo«e except attestation that 
the immigrant belonged to one of the 
three classes ol merchant student, tourist 
The answer was ‘No ' U was pointed out 
to me that without such a pa«spott it 
w Quid be ease for Indian labourers to pass 
themselves off as students or tourists,— 
this danger bad already been a very real 
one in tbe cast of Chinese The aim of the 
law was to give perfectlj free and unres 
tneted access to Australia m tbe ca«e of 
those educated Indians wbo wished to 
come over for a special puqiosc They 
were anxious to welcome Indian students 
both men and w omen 

The permanent secretary, Mr Attlee 
Hunt, who was in ofBcc when the Act 
itself and its near modifying regulations 
were drawnup gave me copies of tbe State 

m and ashed me very earnestly to go 
0 India and make the true situation 
known Both he and Mr Glynn gave me 
every opportunity of talking the whole 
matter over and entering into e%cr> 
partiealar They were genuiaety surprised 
that so little aovautage had been taken 
by Indians of this offer of free entry w I ich 
had aotv been held out to Indian students 
ly Australia for nearly fourteen ycar« 
They fully realised that the restrictions 
against Indian labourers must cause sore 
ness among Indian thinkers though they 
wished that Australian economic difli 
cuUies with regard to the chcapemug of 
labour could be taken into account But 
while they acknowledged that their Re 
striction Act was open to serious objec 
tion yet they had done their best they 
said to modify it as far as they felt they 
could go safely Nevertheless they found 
after fourteen years, that not a single 
Indian student had taken advantage of 
*tbe modification ' Mr Attire Hunt asked 
me again and again why tins boycott of 
Australia by Indian students had taken 
place I could only an*swer that every 
Indian student I had ever met wasigno 
rant of the Law of Australia on tbe stib> 
ject The universal opinion w as that Vus 
traha was a closed country as tightly 
closed to educated Indians ns South Africa 
I told him also eiuite frankly that tins 


falsi. impression had never been dissipated 
by the Indian Government 

After this 1 had many opportunities of 
talking with the leading statesmen of 
Australia on both sides of tbe House 
Thtif assurances were positive The laws 
of \ustralta clearly and dcSnitcly admitted 
Indian students If, therefore, Indian 
students came m accordance with those 
laws they would receive not onlyawel 
come but nil the hospitality for which 
Australia is famous among western 
peoples ^ 

As the question is so important and at 
the same time so^ novel 1 think it will be 
best to copy down the exact w ords of the 
Australian Commonwealth Regulations 
they refer to Indian merchants, stndents 
and tourists — 

On arrival in the Commonwealth the 
Education test prescribed by the Immigra 
tion Kcstnction Act will in these cases 
not be imposed and such persons arc to be 
allowed to land without restriction , but 
in the event of their wishing to stay longer 
than twelve months an application for a 
Certificate of Exemption for the desired 
term should be made before the expiry of 
such time statiog the reason for such cx 
tended stay 

In this last sentence occurs the «ccocd 
point to which 1 have referred above as 
occdiogesplamtion I mentioned to Mr 
Attlee Hunt that an Indian student with 
a five or Six years course of Medicine 
would hardly embark on «uch a course 
unless he were assured of his certificate of 
exemption at the end of the first year Mr 
Dontstnted positively, in nnswer that the 
only single reason for this clause being 
added was tbe same as the reason for the 
passport namely, to make certain that 
men were not coming in as pretended 
students and then at once starting as 
hawkers or pedlars or small tradesmen 
If this guarantee that the student was a 
bonafide student engaged in his studies 
could be obtained la any other way it 
■would serve the purpose of the Australian 
Government vust as well 

I^ropo'ed that in the case of sfuc/cafs 
theclNii'e should be nltogetber cancelled 
and arrangement should be made wberebv 
the Registrars of the Umvcr^ities should 
^ responsible for certifying that the 
li^iaas who were on the rolls were bona 
fide students actually m residence This 
proposal was favourably received and I 
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havehttle donbt that it would be accept- 
ed by the Australian Government as satis 
factory There could then be no need at 
all for any certificate of exemption 

I aslied Mr. Attlee Hunt the pointed 
questiou,— ' Could an Indian student stay 
on for SIX or eight years, or e\en longer, 
provided he was a bona fide student ?“ 

The answer immediately followed — 


m the tnidot of their desperate struggle, in 
face of poverty and pnvation, to get.oa m 
the world , , 

I \i5itcd Perth m Western Australia and 
stayed there for a considerable time mak- 
ing enquiries There 19 a rising University 
at Perth, m a perfect climate This Uui 
versity charges no fees at all to its stu 

»xi>. dents It IS within 9V^ days’ sea voyage 

Mostcertamly Why not ’ That is what from Colombo A deck passage across 
the Law implies ” would not cost more than £4 or £5 and a 

In the face of all this information, which second class passage from £10 to £12, and 
was given w ith frankness, openness and there were large and comfortable fort- 
smeenty, I was startled to read the follow- nightly steamers running before the war 
jng paragraph in the "Indian Daily News” began The University, though in its in- 
ofCfalcutta fenev, has already obtained a lery able 

"The Madras Government, it is stated, staffof European Professors, especially on 
has nothing to do with the refusal ofa the Science side 1 met them, one by one, 
passport to Mr Jeenarajadasa When and had long, leisurely talks with them 
passports are applied for by Indians the * ■' ' * . i.,. . 

procedure lo the first instance is to rehr 
the matter to the Corernweat ol the Coot 
monwealth of Australia and only after 
their approial does the Madras Govern 


discussing the whole problem They ex- 
pressed the keenest interest lU welcoming 
Indian students, if only they were ready 
to come over to Australia Later on I 

saw the Chancellor, the Vice Chancellor 

meat issue passports If the Australian and the Registrar, ond they wcreequally 


wilhog to welcome both men and women 
students from India I saw also the 
Labour Leaders of Western Australia,— 
for Labour now wields immense power in 
all political and social matters These, 
including the editors of the Labour news- 


Goverotneni objected to Mr Jeeaataja 
dasa’s advent, the Madras Government 
had nothing todo with it ” 

The paragraph astonished me If there 
had been an atom of truth lo it, then all 
that 1 have written above would be «ho\\a 
at once to be mere idle words But the papers, gave me their support Last of all 
actual telegram of Mr Gljrnn has since I met the dificrcnt West Australian Wo 
been imbhsbed, and itcompletcly discredits men’s organisations,— and how ardently 
this shameless fabrication they supported the proposal may be easily 

Ouc poiot, which I haic italicised, judged by the letters which have appeared 
needs careful enquiry If the Go\-cnim«iit from them m the Indian Press declaring 
of India is still adopting; the cumbersome their sympathy with Indian women, in 


pro „ - 

before granting any passport, then it is 
high time that this should be given up 
The GoNctnment's duty in the matter is a 
lery minor one It is merely to certify that 
suen and such an Indian is a bocaCdc 
merchant, student or traveller and to state 
the probable duration of bis visit _lt is 


rteir struggle to abolish indenture On 
both subjects,— the admission of Indian 
students into Australian Uniiersities and 
the nmehoralion of the lot ol Indian 
women la Fiji,— 1 had from first to last the 
strongest support of the women in Austra 
Iia 

[1 must add m a parenthesis that ci'cr 


notthcif duty to act the part of Gi^d since the attitude oi Indian leaders on that 

loAratroliaa5iincthtAt.stral.ai.GoTcra. ,„,,hc Aboht.on of mlKS • 

meat If thoy are wilhog >0 one labour, has hern knotrn by thr LaboS 

t; bom thnt very GoTtnnnrnl ilstir l.as Ltntlrrs of Au.trulja, they arc ill, on to 
occlnrea by its own laws to be cbgrble for support tbe ndnn.s.on of Inl.nn stuSs 
uami''ion ^ They bnieno wish whatever to shut the 

l^ishnon toshotv insomeiJttuilbotr door of knotrir.lge, hotvevVr ntuell tbey 
ont Indian .tudrnts hnte betn dcpnttd. may wisb lo close tie door to sE 
by tbia rennssness ond lark of intrrrst on Indian labour Their ntiltT.s. 
the port of the Indnn Goerrnmrnt of to Hat E ■ t™ r,v,l ^ 'ff™. *■'*' 
pmiirgcs tvlncb itonid 1, are helped thorn vitll send no ebrnp Indmn Hbour, nSd’i™ 
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pledge you vse not object to vour 
Indtaastadentscommgbcreto studj *^1 
I discussed with the Science Pfoft-ssora 
in all the Universities the openings for 
study m their diflerent subjects 1 should 
state that the standard m Science is high, 
and some of the most bnlhant men are 
carrying on research with eminent success 
m Austnln One of the Science Professors 
at Adelaide obtained quite recently the 
Nobel Prize This will serve to show the 
standard reached I gamed the following 
information — 

At Perth, West Australia, mining cngi 
neenog, electrical engineering, and dry 
farming in ngncuUnrc, were special sub 
jects in which help could be given to 
Indian students 

At Adelaide, there were admirable 
laboratories for chemislrv, physics and 
engineering There was also a good Medi 
cal School The Professor of Chemistrv 
was especially keen to receirc Indian stu 
dents as bis pupils 

At Melbourne, all the chief sciences were 
represented The Medical Coarse took a 
high place Bacteriology was specialised 
tn Mechanical engineering was strong 
This ranks with Sydney os thechiefUm 
versity 

At Sydney, Science la its mam branches 
has been a special feature ol the University 
from early days Medicine rivals that of 
Melbourne University Indeed, in every 
way, Sydney and Melbourne are the Oxford 
ana Cambridge of Australia 

t was unable to make full enquiries with 
regard to Brisbane University, because it 
was the Long Vacation when I visited 
that city It stands with Perth ns among 
the newer Universities of Australia 

Every one of these five Universities is 
open to Indiaa studeatf As to Uk rate 
of payment —while Perth is free from all 
lecture ond University fees, Adelaide, Mel 
bourne, Sydney and Brisbane have 
moderate charges There are scholarships, 
which would be open to Indian students, 
and there are possibilities of earning 
money, by the bealtly open air life of fruit 
picking, dunng the Long Vacation Ordi 
nanly, tuition fees do not come to more 
than about £20 a year, or 25 rupees a 
month Good lodging and board can be 
bad very cheaply and if a student is econo 
mical he should be able to manage all his 
«p«nses on 100 to 120 rupees a month 
To give an example I stayed myself at a 


house close to Adelaide Unwcrsity where 
the food and accommodation was ample 
and the people of the houscwerc most kind 
lydispos^ towards Indians They would 
b* niilmg to take two Indian students at 
CO rupees each per mensem It should be 
nnderstooil that, though travelling and 
hotels in Australia arc expensue, it is 
always possible to live in one's own bonse 
\ery cheaply indeed, on ncconnt of the 
abnndant supply of fruit and vegetables 
and bread and mdk 

One further point needs to be emphasis* 
ed The climate of Australia is probably 
the most healthy in the world Ibis vast 
continent with its deserts, is very sparsely 
inhabited The air has never been conta- 
minated with disease germs to any great 
extent The sunshine is abundant, and 
yet there is a bracing cold especially at 
mght The people themselves arc a 
healthy people Prom an Indian point of 
view, 1 can imagine no life more truly 
health giving and invigorating than a 
student life in an Australian University. 
It IS a land of bright days large open 
spaces and keen fresh air The physical 
stature of Australians is remarkable and I 
feel certain that Indian students would 
come back after five or six years m 
Australia with a new physical vigour that 
would stand them in good stead for the 
rest of tbcir h\ cs There would be none of 
the terrible depression which most ladian 
students feel during the dark cold fogs and 
sunless winter days of England or 
Scotland 

When I saw the hospitable w elcome 
which Austrahaas of all classes were ready 
to give to Indian students, I confess it 
was with something akin to indigoation 
that 1 remembered that all these facts had 
bcca kaoa'O to the fndian Government 
nod yet they had been so remiss as not to 
make them widely and fully canvassed 
among the Indian public I began to 
question with myself,-was tins mere 
slackness, or was it intentional ? Was the 
atmosphere of Anstraha too free, too 
demqcratie, too 'advanced' for Indian 
stndents ? It was a significant thing, that 
withonla smgleexceptionAustralians who 

baI Indians govern them 

—this was a'qnestion repeatediv 
one wished Ireland 
to have Hom4 Rule, so also they wished 
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India to have Home Rule In this thej 
i^ere consistently democratic 

I return from this discussion of the 
admission of students from India to grtc 
one or two more personal experiences for 
these after all will make the picture most 
vivid to the mind 

In the city of Perth West Australia 
I asked a group of ladies if there were 
any Indians in the r home neighbourhood 
One of them described to me an Indian 
who lived near to her own home so clearly 
that 1 can remember her description still 
She said to me \ou shoiill just see 

Mr coming down the street with the 

children hanging on to him m the morn 
ing ns be goes to catch the tram nnd the 
mothers looking out of tl eir doors as 

C leased as anything And he generally 
tings something back in I s pockets for 
them m the evening lie s a rare one for 
children 

Ijtaycd many days with a Chinese 
produateof Ilong Kong University who 
was a clergyman in tie Church of 
England He had the pastoral charge of 
Australian congregations and just before 
1 leit he was asked by an important 
parish where thenar shioners were ent rely 
Australian (not Chinese) to become tlicir 
parish pnest 

Again on board the ship coming home 
—there were 8K young Austral ao media 
mes who were going out to Singapore to 
work on tie tank steamers When we 
reached Macassar on the Dutch island ol 
Celebes we all went ashore fbatnight 
on returning one of them said to me 

Mr Andrews were seen n sght 
to-day that wc vc never seen before in all 
ourlixes If I was to wnte borne nnd tell 
my tnother about it she wouldnt believe 
me 

W I at was It 7 1 asked curio isly 
‘Why there were natives all over the 
place actually drngg ng white men about 
in those ncksbaws as they call them nnd 


the white men w ere treating them just ns 
ifllicy weie sla\es or animals Just fancy 
lieiug dragged about like that! No I m 
never going in one of them things] Im 
an Australian ' 

He spoke that night with great excite 
ment Three weeks afterwards 1 met him 
in Singapore and asked him 

Have you ever been in a rickshaw 
yet ’ Ue said to me No I and I m not 
going in one either I m an Australian I 

1 felt that there was something great 
111 a country » traditions of manhood nnd 
freedom when they could make this young 
Australian artisan refiisestcadfastly nt nil 
costs to use as a kind of beast of bunleo 
his fellow man 


After reading over what I have written 
I do not wish to minimise for a moiiicDt 
the dangers lint lurk behind the cry of 
vvl itc Australia wbicli is itself nn insult 
to other races This cry started ns n 
purely econo jjic watchword nny atony 
lutiirc time become a fanatical and*»ii 
reasoning religion aud create a subtle 
camity and dread in Austral a of nil 
Asiatic neighbouring races There avere 

LtAdJ?, i Socialist Labour 

appeals to anti 
Chinese prejudice pure and simple 

But all the same here to dnv is Aus 

SS°b= 


Sbantimketaa 


■ r Andrews 


KEMEWS AND NOTICES 01 BOOKS 

EngUSII ®f the coign al terr lory loit hr r., , 

rweent *.r Tli i h*i | 

« bicb Riekeoui ih» .liylner 


CsRUAvrsiowCoLONut-CwriRE h7trmjr 
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Nawab and coequtred baeV Toda The elfpbant pat Saaga wa# golog to bethe lord oJ all the HiodoJ 
barrrf the waj of PnthTiraja wa* dr.Ten The flag of SBryaTamaa wa* ffomato be hoisted 

away b? an amason blow of theawordofTara which again oyer Arrararta Time demanded a change 

rJt o^ff cltnn the trunk ol the monster The hooonr Sanga’a deeds and democracT marked him to carry 
of shooting down the Afghan intrnder, also belonged out that change After his K"atest ^elory Sanga 
to the heroine on horse back Tara not onlTelaimed requested the nobles and chiefs of Rajpntana to 
the Hindu right of being the half self of her hesband, elect a new king out of theraselTes to occnpT the 
but she aetuallT shared his risks and glory in this throne of Mewar and Hindu leadership, for be bad 
oatriotic anusAtiana of ‘redemption ' Sursjmal who lost a limb and become incapacitated in the eye of 
had tamed a rebel to the throne ol Chitor fought Hindu law Only when the pnnces re-elects him, he 
Rana Rai Mai (Prilhrirsias lather) The battle b*iog asceaded the throne of the Maharana# The deeds 
Indecisire the two armies biTOuacVed »n sight of each of yalonr inspired nnder his leadership filled the Hindu 
other Prithyiraja, wbomhis contemporaries called world with pride and enthnsiasm At the storming 
■the winged owing to bis toeteoric marches cosenog of the fortress of Ahmadnagar Kanli Singh Chauhan 
at times 150 miles a day, had suddenly appeared on ’rnsbed to the gate, corered the spikes with bis body' 
the scene and had retnered the day for his father the and iuTited the elephants who had been refnsing 
Maharana. At night Pntbriraia went to bis nnete to force the portals against the iron spikes Kanb 


Surajmal and enquired after hfa health and 
He tuld ins uncle that he bad not vet seen bn laiurr 
The uncle whose wonnds bad hardly beea sewn got 
np to receire the Crown Ptiuce and declared hioisctf 
healed by the pleasure of seeing the nephew while 


Slogh nullified the spikes br the coyer of his body and 
nrged the elephants to do their duty, “himself Ijeing 
impaled {harda, p SI) N'o sacrifice was too 
great for the UiDdni to make nnder the banner of 
that ‘fragment of a warrior' The Hmdnpat, e 


of the wonads were actually bursting by the Crtkine ngbtly says, ‘inspired all his countrymen 


exertion The ctiele aad nephew dined from the 
tame plate and wished good bye with the hope of 
meeting nett motnlng on the battle field On a 
Uter occasion, when the uncle and nephew were 
warring against each ether and dlomg together at 
the same time, the household of Surajmsl being 
siek with their csotinued etile and airuggle put 
po SOB la the food which was to be screed to Pntnyi 
rnja. Sors;aa1 suspectiog it proposed to dme 
from the lame plate as tbs nephew, whereupon 
the household wss eosfased and the food tereed 


./Ith hopes (hat a change of dynasty was abont t- 
tahe place , end they haded with jny the prospect of 
a native GoTernraent of India “ 

Dot an incident that occurred on the k6tb of 
March, 1527. made history take an naexpected 
taro On account nf that incident. Sanga missed 
'the crown ol India’ (Sarda, p SO), which la the 
taogaage of Tod, ’’might again have eacireled the 
brow of a lliodo” and oceaiiooed the traniferenee 
'of the banner of supremacy’ ’from tndrapraith 
*0 the battlements o( Chitor’ This leeideot ™** 


- -iburriedly remoTcd loan inetam Pnthyiraja tbe'faur mistake of rtmoviDg the* woonded'^Maha 
read the whole eltoatien, aad moved by the tense of rana from the battlefield e 

hoooarofSarnjmal, he resigned bis fatore nghtof Mr Sarda perf.irms the function oi real hiitoriaa 
sueeeesinn to the throne lu fawor of the ancle when he appraises tbeqoatitiet nfDabar in words 
Saraimal Sorsimal proudly replied to hia child rightly doe to that man of destiny. He was 

(nrpbesi) tbnt ^ disowued even ai much claim on Uabarasa Sanga'i eqnr’ ’- * . ... . 


odrmk water is Its territory neretired 
tn the wtldi ofkanthal to found the small stair of 
Oeolls, where hla descendants still reign For the 
'wleged Pnlhvirsja it was a soott to capiore 


keep them with full honoL 

. 11 back to their homes 

ilii jroueger brother Saaga was called 'illadnpat' 


ir the leader of the flindee by tale 

He bad the sane vnlonr which characterised bU 
*■ It eanuot be better described than by • 


Sanga'i equal In courage and determtaa* 
.W.J .Pi/t lofenor to him la personal valour And 
if he was inferior to the Maharana la chivalry . 
he wns supenor tn circumspection, perseverance, ludg 
a greater hero and a more 
Cbivalrous leader of men Babar was a greater politl- 
rimn and a more skilful seoeral’’ Probably Mr. 
Saeda regarded n discussion of the mililnry genius 
displayed bv Babae at Khanua beyond the acope of 
his work When the army nnder Babar had lost faith 
la tbemielveii, fancied death staring at them and 
were preying Babar was conceiving a wonderful 
»dopled the Turkish Hrrogma, 
raaMedallhliguns in one place nnder cover, fireii 
,rm y“'^"''*'''»re and broke ehe tide of advan 

mng nindas The same method, used c 


desetiptioa of hit person when be closed his 
'Hr eihibiled at his death the fragmrals 
wamoT* 'One eye had been lost laadoel cine 
ha 1 been loel in the battle where he defeated the acale be the * gigantic 

l..odl King of Delhi a caunon bull had made bin befo« anaw"^"**'”’ Russian army 

fnrthererjrp'e’ ’whlehe counted 80 wouodafrom When Babar and h,s . r 

the sword aod lance CO various parts of bii hods’ peace and nlniao ilml* «ere suing for 

(Tod) Ills rival Babar. dreaded bim oa (be battle- Ea^r hllKf ® ’ when his army evinced, as 

field and paid inbate to bis Sword .((er h.sdea^"’'" • ?oUl w«l Lf In rit '5"«,'>arag*meot.’ and 

Sarga lived at one of thore junctures sthwh attack.iTor 

hirtoiTProdnces for itself to take a definite ^onu lUinTt battle 1 The 

The AfgUn poiver had been Ir.Vet by the liHiUi 

power arising from (be sands of Rs;putafia. eaciVried .V “>* "hgion of a 

nil round bv Mchsmadan kingdoms The i-odn nf differs from the religiou of (be 

IVIbl had been successieslr defe.?H. iMhXilrVfd'eV’'*! TheUeal 

MMwn and Osjrat had been tnad^ capIlTr. and ‘‘oiUtwelMn battle,’’ 

lUraled In actions afier actions The moSnw iai erf « 

awa'tira aBeoipre-bcIlJer Tbebattleoientsfr 

” — •’otto Delhi and Jaoopor 
idard AU eyes tamed no 




tat ... «e I ., giorions but it was a form 

.itirganempre-buIlJerThebattlitnentefrUtU ^ur *P“*P^ “f which Is 
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.Reviews and notices of books 


lU'indgcd homanitj is a inre featare of dccadcat 
society 

Tbe Mabaraoa xaiscrd bis Imperial crowo and 
Hiodos their liberty lo the place of liberty to the 
Bindns tbe Mabarana honcTerwoo and beoaeathed 
to them that moral etapire of bis name ana honour 
wbicb time will not destroy And we mast tliao& 
Mr Sarda for reminding ns of tbe same 

K P Jaristviu 

The First Principles of the Jatta Philo 
SOPH v ^ Uiracha»d LU'idhar /havtrt tilth an 
Introduction by L D BarntU, , Lit! D 
[London)^ Second Edition Pp Pritt Ax to 
This little book forms the Sth number of tbe Jaiaa 
Virtdba Sahitja Sbastramah, and offers In a soitable 
way an ontline of the Jama Philosophy 

SRlKRtSHNt, THE ^OUL Or HUilANm, A 
critical itudy of hit lift and gtniut, by A S 
Ramaiah, Editor "Ezeryman t Revtao, fub- 
iuhtd by A’ A Htiier, Proprietor, The A'anara 
Prttt, Madras Pp Prut One Rupee 

\\ e are not glad to read it 

\aacsneKUXRt OnaTracHaKTa. 


Sanskrit.Encusb 

A VsDic Riaosti For Student* ij Arthur 
Anthon} Maedonelt, M~A^ Ph D , Boden Pro- 
festor of Santint, Felloto of Balliol College etc^ 
etc , eontaiHins thirty f{)mni of the Rigteda in the 
ortgiHcl SemMa and Pads Textt utlh Trantlt- 
teratim, Translation Explanatory Xotes, Intro 
duetion, Voeabulary Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
Vntrertit) Press, tp /p Llphiustone Circle, 
Bombay, to Esplanade, George 7 Wn, Madras 
Pp rtT» + :?dj Price Rt 4 

Tbe aatbor la too well known to rniolre aoy 
introdnctian Readers of this Smew may remember 
bis esccllent icdieOraamartbr Students noticed by 
ns. This reader IS meant to ^ a compamoo Tolnme 
to bis aforesaid grammar \Nc koowno\cdicCbrestO' 
matby better than it. In erery respect it Is good and 
leares nothing to be desired for tbe atodeats 

liOBCsnEsnasa BoaTraciraRra 

Sanskrit. 

linast's (l)SvAP‘«atAStTADATTA (*) Maohtama- 
tya\oca (3) Pancharatra tr»M the commentary 
of Pandit T Ganapatt Sastri, Edil-'r of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, L Ramaraamt 
Sostn, Managing Proprte'or, Shidhara Printing 
House, Tn-anJrum Price Rs sS o, oS-a, 
t-0-0, respectively 

As tbe diKorerer of th* lost dramas of Bliasa 
PAndilT Ganapati Sostri la now well known to tbe 
lotera of Sanskrit. \\t welcome his new commentartes 
which are worthy of bitn They will greatly help the 
Wide clrenlatloo of Bhssa s works 

klSBCSBESBARA BBATTiCQAtrA. 


Sanskrit-Hirdi and Hindi. 

Gandhi Haribhai Devakarna Jaina ORASTHt* 
siALA No I Arthap.akasbiKa er the Comment 
ary tn Hindi of the Mokshashastra by the late 
Pandit Sadasukkaji Kasklival, pp S-f 3 > for 

Kon Jamas Rs 26, for Jamas Rs 3-8 No 2 
UARitAtlst PuRANt translated in Hindi b) Pandit 
Gajadharlal Nyayatirtha, pp 12 ■¥6 ay Price 
Jor Xon Jamas Rs 48, for Jamas Rs 6 Edi'td 
and published by Pandit Pannalal Bukhtal, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Bharatiya Jama-Siddkama Praia 
skint Samsiha, g, Viskvakosa Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta 

lo Jainism and particnlarly in Jama pliilosapbf 
rattxartbadbigama’Satras bold an nnic^ue place 
One intending to learn Jainism mnst read it It has 
manycommentanes m Sansknt. The present work 
IS a commentary in Hindi of those Sntras It is 
elaborate and will nndunbtedly be very nsefo] to 
Hindi readers 

Jatoa Poraoas tn which Hariramra it iDcladed are 
imponant not only fortheirezponndingjainismm its 
earions aspects but also forthe different versions of 
many stories and tales found in Brahmanic Puranas 
and Epics and other works Among other things tbe 
book before ns desenbet tbe family of Han or lados, 
bence It IS called /fanramsa like tbe Brabmanic one 
Tbe stoiy of Cbarvdatta Jo Bbasaa Charodatta 
oatala or Sedrakat Vncebakadla differs very 
widely from that fonnd herein Students of History 
will have ample food from tbe«e Jama Pnranas Tbe 
Hindi translation of tbe Hariramia ander notive 
rrads well, but owing to the want of original 
Sanskrit we cannot say bow far it is acenrate 

>IOQtSBELUiU DDATTACaaEra 

Marathi 

NaTYA R.V'iaVAN AND iVatya Buaelat, Maratiu 
Books I A. 3 OF HolksrSakkar Book Series, by 
Sir Vasiulrc Coviitd Apfe, BA, Editor Anand, enc/t 
SIS annas Published by the Manager Anand, Poona 
City 

The books are an attempt to pat the stories of tbe 
Ramayao and the Mabahbarat in the coatinned 
dialogue form Tbe incidents are aptly chosen and 
described ID an interesting manner Tbe dramatiza 
tiaa of tbe Bible Seoreer eadereetrla Eagbsb lilt 
tory has eecnred a place in Lnglivb Jureoile Litera 
tare long since but tbe czperiment appears to have 
succeeded for the first time in an lodian language m 
these books Mr V G Aptea labours for prosiding 
suitMile Marathi literature for young children are 
well known, and these new books of bis would go a 
long way towards adding to bis rcpntation Tbe 
get ep is good particalarly in new of the preseat war 
conditions and tbe price is moderate It may be 
possible to illustrate the books with pictures in Dor 
mal ti^es when they will also be more useful 

^ , O B E 

Hindi 

GarEEEOn KA IX 5 CIOR, IN HiVD! by Mr Copal 
Bamebaadra Date, Vaietl, yamner. East Ahandfith , 
pneoBs f ^ 

**\eeQ Hakeem. Kbatre Jan"— “ila'f Doctor la 
DaSgtr to Lif',* con’d not be belter 
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jnil what ha» b«n »ala ^ "* 

book* alreaJj rtrutd 


mo«td. to »how how they can core oo lew than 


known dti K* and di»e«»e» would be tno innchtoaay 

for a layman n ir can ranch l>« writleu about the 1/ .r*/ 

efficacy of the preieiiption* but the aUewipt W naUKAA’JHAy *)* <> yam ilahtlo o« < y«etiir^i»« 

cooipreii all knowledge of the medical tcience la two pt-tnJrafra$oJ yam Vra 

bondred and odd poRt* i» apparently too bolil Cryxn tima // 4f Prtct—a: 

The lansu""* -t.fin.p.i. tA be 


fltartJir, 


i>( the wi 


ro 7 h‘’of thoffioS a°t!d’thrg«^^ uTaoii the fec.tJd'br iman' Rirl* ^he jlyleUriee aod»n 

ilele 18 cumbrous These may keep rfT readei* from tothoaefor whom It U meant The poem* »« 
«w. pnnipn*. nf ttip iinob and spree A* the thorny doobtedly Tcry initructiee and range oyer aii 


the content* of the hook 
hedge which protect* men 
ditch of dirty water coeered 


1 fallms ■' 
r with dried gra*s 
D B K 


range « 

ncreaeary *ubjectf They ore about 10 <■ 
oaniber 


AxtSUDXNJ hjr Bhnsvilt Ifaiynkoiihi /laito and 
a inoialed by Mr ShriSinJn PiiUnlitd by tleShf$ 
iiHd» J/i(ra ilaiJali, Ctrrarfvr Crown Sio ff 
7« Price— ar g 


boOCTliriTKA ofibe Jaale <r>iilifeJ at tJieSercnfh 
IfinJi Sahtiya SaniiHflan, Jubhalpert a$id publtthid 
' tts Rtttption Caxiatitlti Crown Si/i Pf 




Tbeie are tome poem* fit for beiag sung fur roiei 
taiament The note* to tbe pueme may be laid t< 
be learned and exhauatire 


Thi* ii a eolleclioa of the oame* of the book* that 
were eshlbited on the Ttb llmdi Sahitya-Sammclan 
wb«b WBi bctJ at Jubbalpore To those who might 
good collection of Hindi book*, tbe pnblica- 


Mrs Besavt ka antim pvtra nwf/«»/ie<f by/ht 
J/omi Rult Laagui Offid A B hood Caten^are 
Crown Sva pp n Price— anna one 


tioo >* laealoahle All tbe ueceiiary intormation 
ha* been giten and there are yery *hort rcyieir* ubo 
It may betaid to_bee »oft ol eatalogne gmog all 


This I* a letter writtea by Mr* Qetantjott before 
her isteteuKOt She Iclttbi* letter behind while 
goiag to *tc tbe Goyeroor of Madra*. feanog that *be 
night be interaed tbea and there Tbeconteotsof 


tbeTetter are very well kaowe The* "ranalM^oo u -,1!!.- iV? 
faitbfol and good wnttealife ladeed 


kali, Laheri and la bt had M Visirs ntmtraii onl all po*«itde rDcouragemest 


very useful fc 

KOMESII tHAVDK* DtTTA, pubhfhtd by PandtU 
Ontaruath Bojpai, at ln> Prtts at Allahabad Crown 
S\o pp lj6 trier « J 

R. C Dnlt and » yerjr well 

-.e fled that the acne* of the 

book* I* very oieful aod will aupply a long felt 
waot There ought to be a large number oi aucb 
biographic* la tlie Eeld Ue giye tbe pnblicaltoP 


' PP 7o Brio 


SoNt Bookielfert Lahore Crov 
as 4 

ThI* 1* a abort ooye! Tbe plot i« oot eery good 
But It ha* got tome aotiijue taste about it and there 
— II —jj ^ found unlaleresting The de«crip 


'U here aod there is worth pcrnssl 


Books on me bwAiuy^i SuRtes puHuhtdhy 
tht^tratap' offer, Cwwapore Pneetc/ thttraets, 
miaas thrtr, two, and ant attordmg fa iht tut 

These are seycral buokleti of tbe Swarajya tetiei 
Most of them bate reproduced tbougbu ol prutmoent 
lod no leader* Tbe tract* Ko* i and 3 reproduce 
•petche* of the lion ble Mr Cbiotamaai at tbe 
Jhau«i I’coyiacial Conference. Tbe tract No. S la tbe 
producea the ylew» of Bsbn Acubica 
arajyn as act forth u 


0™‘R.S,n™'°Th” .'mo™ 


the part of the autbore* 

from the Ramayan haye been piyen The y»ei 
''le book may be said to be old faabiooed still they 


at Lucknow The tract No. 0 iioularly gfyes y>ew* 
of Faodit Jagnt Narain Tbe tract No 7 giyea the 


in b 

eahaustise ditcouise on memoroble'iKe b ol the llonble liTndi^ jiadao 
many (|uotatiODs Mohan Malyira which was rtcliiprprf nn ll e lOtb of 
.— .Ar AucustlOlTat the U P Special Congre** sittlog 
belli at Kefabe Am Hall Lucknow Tbe tract No 1 


crlucistus are pattially correct CoMuletiig tbe which are mean* for bem^runc at ns 


it yalue of th" bonk, its price I* yery low 
Sanjibam Uooti Tart I, h Hr Solradt a 
Published by Hit Ma lagtr Salya Cranitn Mifa aOic* 
Allahabad CroJinSaofp 136 — - 


Another oi the well known bnnks of &f r' Satyodeya 
In which there are not much of his political aod 
social yiews It is meant for young boy* and most 
of the pit falls wh eh impede their progress bare been 
graphically pointed oot The name ot the book suits 
>i wetland It wouIJ really work the pnrtofuectar 
lor the juyenilc leaders wl o might haye gune astray 


ineaai fur being sung at natiunaX m 

M S . 

Gl’jakati 

VaDODIRA NI SlltaiRlK. StPlIVRAMA ANB 

A«oc\a Mamdu ( 1?) trim'll 

tff^y ) ll Pro^ G j jViJw/frirn, printed 


{coitr enJy) at iht Diamond Juhtte Jointing Press, 
.46mtdjbad P>ptr Co er. hb ' " ' ’ 
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writer is tlie director of a tidl Imovn gjmoa* 
tiatn at Baroda, aod is koown all over Gojarat as 
oae devoted to bis art and profession Such a person 
IS sot necessanl/ a frood expooent of his art 
on paper, nor can be be altvajs to the point 
The book furnishes verj discursive reading , its 
mam purpose, the cult of pbjsieal eiercisr, takes np 
onlj a small portion of the contents 

Hjvdu Dhakm m BiLPOTHI (fit? Vt' 

^ Fro/ Ananishankir tapuhhai 
Dhruia, . LL B , o/ Iht Gujarat CoUegt, 
Ahmtdahad Fuhluhtd by iht Dirtchr of Vtfua- 
cular Eduoaiion of H H tkt Alaharaja Gatl;a.ad 
of Barodi, Cloth Cottr, pp, ts6 Frtce As tt 
{igi8) 

TbeGoversiueDt ofQ. H » to be doublj coagra 
tulated for the selection of the subject, aod for the 
selection of its expounder The book, is a primer of 
Biudu ftehgioa, intended for jureaites, a sabjeet of 
vital necessity and interest at all times, aod the 
expounder Is Prof Dbrnva, than nhooi no other 
Gujarati conid have done better jostLe to tbe subject. 
By a skilful arrangement, he takes the yonog sta 
dent, from the very primary and simple elements of 
our religion to Its nigbly developed form, VedanI, by 
■neh easy stages, aod in such an loteresting way. 
tbot one hardly feels that one is slotvly gliding into 
osestage from another Hindu religios-^or rather 
relistonw because Buddhism and Jainism also find 
a place Is this book^is presented b^ him in its con 
lervative or orthodox aspect as in daily life, be has 
refrained from assuming the necktie sod the collar, 
to here too, he has deliberately refrained from allow* 
tug bis exposition to be diverted in any way by the 
intlnenee of modern times, and bat avoided tbe 
fashion of the \\ett Betos fully saturated with bis 
sabjeet, and being in addition a tebolar with a highly 
devclo{Kd genius for assimilation, be bas been sue 


cessfnl m writing a book, wlitcli thougli avoiding all 
the pitfalls ol a crude writer, while preserving 
intact the corpas of his subject, explains the alleged 
and obvious impossibilities of several Hindu beliefs in 
a very coovineing manner Tbe book requires to be 
read and studied to fully appreciate tbe worth of tbe 
writer and bis ability to harmonise things In our 
opinion Prof Dhruva bas greatly added to his repu- 
tation for sobriety of thought, originality of think- 
jog and ability tosay what he has got to say in a 
very attractive way, by this book 

(i) PhjenolOCY, by Narmadashanktr B. 
Paitd}a, printed at the Sural Jama Engine Print- 
ing Press, Sural Thtek eird board, pp loS 
Price As /o(rp/7) 

(^> PiivsiOCvosiY, by the same author, fnnted 
at the Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmedsiad Cloth 
bound, pp ss-f Rs s o-o (sgij) 

The sludvof both these sciences is fascinating, and 
It IS highly creditable to Mr Pandya that living in 
Such ao ont of tbe way place as Songbad Vyara and 
aerriog to the Postal Department as a Postmaster 
there, he has found leisnre to pursue this bobbv of 
bis to sneb an extent as to publish tbe result ofbls 
atediesia these two books. fVe are sure that to any 
one wUb leisure enongli to look into the practical 
aide of tlim contents, tbe works will furnish a reliable 
guide Tbe pictures which Sliustrate the writer’s 
theses have sot come out well, but then Itls opea to 
every stndeut to select his own model 

Aotc— In the July (1018) issue of the Modem 
Review, at p vO, column 1, in line 39 read, 
'otherwise' instead of ‘ rather loeoltfian 3, hoc 43, 
“man” instead of ' mass’ .and in line 4S, “that' 
instead of “who '' 

K M J 


GLEANINGS 


Child Education in India 

Bi E. ACVES R Hsiou. 

Tbe national fife of a people is embodied in tbe 
manner of Its education Tbe scbonllag and appreo 
ticeship which It evolves for the tra'niug and discip- 
hoe of Its youth ore a mirror rcflecuug nadonat 
meals and aspiratioos, national aims and b liefs 
Qy looking to tbe systerii of learning ender which a 
fludeat grows from childhood to maturity we 
•I'A^'^vcr the material from which his thovgbt is fed, 
toe purposes and relative valaes which hts mmd ts 
traised to accept The ideal edacatfon is a coati 
BuouB devetopmeot, huildiog up tbe firm chain of 
succession, esiBblishirg harmoniously the secse of 
canealJoB aod eetjoence, the ftfength of oaited 
purpose and actmo and the value and importaiKe of 
combiuatioa Where national life is normal aod 
Cvnsisient, we £cd edocatiooaJ method* toms 
poudiogly continuous and natural, cspressiog, os 


well as forming, the temper of the people Accepting 
this view of education os a national fauction, we 
recognise that the principles of edneation mast b* 
constantfy challengeo its practice constantly revised, 
according to the changing demands of tlie times. 
Tbe lessons of recent experience have emphasised 
this neee«sity for vigilance, and the problems of 
edneation must he faced with equal regard for the 
needs of individual *eli development, of vocational 
cdkiency and of national semcc 

The Mcd of vsisdom and foresight lu inaugurating 
revised \lucatioaaI methods in India is proportion 
ately more.argent than with os, as the difecolttes to 
be met are more intricate and complex The 'system 
of school and college educatlou which bas tbe 
aatbonty of ofScia) san lion, and coashtulet tbe 
direct approach to puVic life and oSi-v. has hitherto 
been built np on English models Hence tbe teodency, 
among those to whom the task of educational ai- 
ministration m Bntish India Is entrusted, has bm'^- 



lea 
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III III ptulilctit oo llnr* slm'/it ptriHtS »«lb 
t-f ni'*<)crn tnst»ud, tr> •MUfflt «)ci<Ur 
'ilhrti, anl |()»t>rrh f>r*utitl*r 

rtiPiculltr* JNff, In UnRlcrd. 

th« ttlut«tion«lr|ur»l*ni.» cf Che in losrol Bi»jf »»rm !■> 

b< i3t*)»tfc| nlmoal njluilrrly wltli A -ntw »n Kbnol 

eorrkitln AH I noiifiiiiy fnurin, l^il It fioit l>t «t* 

riftnUrtJ ih.i tb< ;c*t( €>{ •na»*,r,’ ■« ) *Vli>4cr< 
irxtrn *,hro liT)*j|io«it Ml ii ranit fleuruH*. 


ptOTWt I f )t Ijjr an inh^nlt j diicfpl'id* p ditif aI 

jirol Umi hAvr nettr too-htd, and Iry a i5e«IoptBfnl 
which our DAlinn*] reawahtnine. <»i.uhiBrt| with tbt 
rogrttcifnilficwtlliodi of tli« tnodern If acLihs Alt, 
JiAi ipUndi llt fofichtd. ThtjioWy uf « Iikaii >n ID 
India, wbkh i>ai afCfptfd An ciuIk and AiUtiarr 
Kbttne Ai the b*>U of fchm I and cotl'aiiK Iraroioit 
pi pcmilljr pfrclodfi tnji canllnailt of m«nia} traiti- 
lB(C bflwKo ihe >tA|tr« «.fcllldIif*od and iludcnt >ik . 
and the prtldninirj pcn.xl lI child dtftl itinKei bat 
wtn. at a reiuti, aimoii (ntinlt ofslnud 
Ibli «nod it tn.dllctllr of the LahJi. imp.,r.»n« 
lor all tDlitriiatat growth, tlnrcdaimz tUrte ratlt 
jrart the facolt^of Kn.t mu.t U a«akrn»laol 
di.clDlinfd, fifrerpllont and puwert ol diicr.mioati .a 
dcTrlfiptd. dirtf|{on ulyrn to toraial hahiit which 

»il drurrainr the count ibt, ttkt dannir adolfW«ai 
and adult life. What tht t-rtoanng ol ilw auU » in 
horticBliurC'-aBd without It all Ut«r tffjtt mat bt 
L",?r*u.'2'*'V' "''Pi<«Sa«'Te-ihai It ibt traioina 
SnlnVni ”l ■ i'* *” ‘‘‘* <Ut».f OOm. 18 IrttOQ 

«t8t " *^**'‘8*>*'*''l*»f« of huotn ikfclvp- 

olw'fTaiion of the (.atticuUr 
bar* ltd. <g rfa«t<aH/ twty 
cnUBl^olthcWnt, totim.Iar tcioclu.lont L<MO?t 
f" j and a Witt 

ften^lLf/J S*" lotbelnfaet. 

* */“,•?**'<. rodiintaur; latusctt of 
nnlatUy, ncihod and tclf-toetrul. at will at 
lattlligent fttpoate to ccrltln oattide Indutoettaad 
R«o«8ft.onpftlitfightt of oibtn can 
beiBiplaaKd la bahjbocid. tntta sibt bt oWrttd 
■a gaiiitt a, well „ la He dall, cout.ac of ln.o« 
II* ”*** tbe cbildt rtiilttt tarutal and 

““■I il«T«Ioptd by oce upa^ 
tioB* that lotemt and hold tht aitentioo Tbe 
toott recent (ultiratioa of rnnile at an acUte ti 
and oca, Ml 

th^ wldf.i Infl «l'«-p1i»e and cul.o?c of 

In .wl» ‘ l-j* ■»<» *nr an further (rained 

li a^cin r,,p n naturc-ttudy. and monntl dcncrily 

;sa“ru,;- r'te 

manentTalut, give* noderitaodica of human nalort 
‘be conctplioo ofhoaoar 
5“ **’' 'biid of, tar. from 

learned ao VclMl^lcton.*' h’.,“n^n/*'!?r*c‘'"r 

critical ycart of infant and i,f- "P 


noit I 


notbrr.evrtr. Edvdctt* «f a.ho&l-axtrct*. i«l lit 
Im’MW.arr n< thr tame hind. 

tow. wliti I* Ihc p^oriti » made f^lhtro^O' 
p-yeUag yrait of (billnood in India t Ihit rvurtc 
aal r>uli«r of chil ib Hvi U crrtttanly drlrmincd by 
tbc c>>nl II >At ul hotnt I it , and tht Id* of tbc Isdiua 
bonr it ditlraclrd al thr prnrof iJty by a trctacodoni 
HotrtlJrornt. There rtliii on vail jfffliiy la tiphftsg' 
i«f M APC'pird tunlard. no toramon *iri awntl- 
Grallf pgfiucl W,(b few cjorption*. tbc Only 
efaddren Itainrd •ytirniiK'aUy In inUBcy asd tattkr 
childhood itptfi from tbc aralicml enlia who 
atirnd Chritilao iciMioeary fotllletioei In Ibcr 
taeficti yraril art tljMie who att l/rouabt oodet tbc 
iaSarortef rcrlaio rcferiring boJut ol rtccnt growth, 
whkh wihI/ aerV ts ditKcnisatc (her nropiganda 
«b>op;>i a tiidal and rcf'jtooi traialor along 
ftallneat Imet I'nlil rrerfitiy Ibrte rtitira * eery 
drilelie idea of b'liuccducalloii nort adaplro. 
ptrb*|it tci drtetoning tlie qnAlillct of rcntteorc, 
patirnce, kinlarta-^the line boTMnrrt nirfocn 
of In liau riiharc~tbaa to iraicieg ieditidnal powert. 
•iniBpartiBz knowlrtgr, other Ibaa ibe iradUlonaJ 
jiet of (he avlrnt tpica Bat tbt# traditioa ban 
brromelett and Irta ojWraiire aa lb* borne ban eomr 
1 1 br. wiiLia (helati graeraiioa or an, iocrratiagly 
oat of aympatby wliB ihe airrt and tocibodt of 
ach ilaatlt (lalamg alongWciirra 1 art, and with atl 
the lartvta (bat dtlctiBinc tarrrai or pioapcritrin 
wodtfo actitc life At Ibe prraent <Jty, the bent 
rrpr*Maiaiire trad.iinai of (bt boor bar* ber« 
latgtly uadwoilard by bewlidtrmwt and lodiflef. 
taet-tbt fa.lBfc of ibepatt lo dral adetiaalrlr with 
•la oara prehtent. aoj the apaiby of ib* pmeaf, 
wbtit actaniy lopoted fron wiibooi baa robhd 
tUptopUofaJJ iaccntlr* toward* aatioeal nowth 
a^ ptogerti. Atnon* the poortr aarValtaral eha****— 
mnaatoitiorltyefladia't popalatloiH-wbov alat* 
rtoctilon hat hardly toaebed. and upna wboo 
l^ieowa traditional collate it fan lotia* iu bold. 
(^ child Cfowi op in otter icsoranct, nnlrcied in 
boe^od la od. oarratonisg and uothlakiEg, la- 

baatful enttoma 

ol ^Kot aed tyraoBoua roatCBUoa. 

knrntag. wbkb 
«f Ibooght aod Ibe 
ao^of mlBd culture, which Inipirrd tb« Idealt and 
'"O' •odclatt. wajaa 
Atid OBiTertal appeal 
h^iorr our briefer aod more cher|5md 

«w lde« frr.m’’il'‘ 5* Tbt ad.estof 


’^oaid'not, by (bfBw^m! 
italdriTJ^ rdueatioo.etco tboogh 

*'» »lowebb : but tbeoeworien- 

.T? j - Rorerotneot of aecntity 
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im:>Ari'io$t them moreorer, lo a foreizn toogae, 
which he bat feldota whollr masteri The Ungaage 
of bis infanej remains to him therefore, more nften 
than Dot, a mere patois for domestic needs; and the 
lannatge which he acqaires la tchonl-daTS and f»r 
pablic life, roar be no .more than a pedagogic speech 
adapting Itself bat damsil^ to the expression of bis 
thoaghts In inch inrronndings the Indian child of 
the present daj can hare few of the benefits of 
modern system, of scieotific or psychological cxpe 
nence in its earl^ np-brlnging while the old fashioned 
discipline of traditional culture may tcarcely be 
regarded as an aetire or a (iring influence 

In no country Id the world, perhaps except India 
do we find this strange anomaly of the OM and the 
New continnicg side br s<de within the same house, 
the same family, often Inessme indieidasl (for early 
laflnence is strong), separate tinreconeiled in peepe* 
toai silent warfare one with another flforeorer, 
conflict and antagonism between the affairs of the 
outer world of worL and bnsiness, and the adminis 
tratlon of the home, with its ceremonies of religion 
Its marriage customs, its complex social stmciDfeis 
bound to persist to long as women life a life apart 
untutored and untrained The problems of tadia'a 
fntnre progress are nrcessnrilr bonnd op with the 
education of Its women and mast find their nltmale 
aolntion inside the home by meu and women in co- 
operation The tree traditions of Indian woman 
hnod will readily concede to woman her place in the 
CTOlntiOD of intellectual and rpiritnal culture and 
history confirms it at the reeiral of a lo*t ideal, 
realised In the days of India's greatness and firmly 
established in her social order If primary edncatioo 
became nolrertal, the tame for boy and gtrlahhe, 
for rich and poor for eeery caste end community, 
aisifflilation would Ineritably take place, and the 
situation might become normal almost within one 
generation Out an edacational reform on so large 
a Kale is a matter (or legislation, and ties out# ide my 
argument. 

Meantime by what methods cao Indian reformeta 
best counter the preralrnt disorder of mmd and 
spirit which perfades the home ? Bow cao they best 
secure to the iofaat life of to-day that robustness 
and sanity of development so vitally necessary to 
the generation which mast solre jn practical 
cxpemsee the problems and theories of to-day ? 
For India is no longer helpless passive, inert The 
restless vigour of her new awakeniag has made 
trial of Its forces in countless diflerent experiments 
dunog the last decade or more i, hut the ^adnat 
rise of the spirit of uatioaahty is now claiming alt 
thru energies for a single united purpose Bverr 
department of life and tbonght is itirriog to fresh 
activity; and the yitality of Jrs'promlse is most 
surely proved by the spirit of devotion and self 
Sacrifice which the new creed everywhere arouses 
The movement Is alive, beyond all qaeition , among 
Its leaders and supporters are men of the widest 
range of thought and study, advanced tbiakers 
mentally at gnps with problem^ and diScnUtes by 
wbieh we of the West are never faced— men who take 
a passloaate pride in their country and the great 
heritage of Its past, who yet realise the obstadea it 
must Bormount before it can become cmaocipated 
and play Its part in active modern life 

Above ell, it IS necessary to secure that continuity 
Mtween past and future without which no effort can 
boast a stable foundation The necessity for continn 
0 ns growth and evolntion has not always been 
recognised in Europe, but it has never been defied 


with Impunity In India the principle of growth 
from witnm IS even more fundamentally Important, 
hy reason of her long antecedent cirilisxtion and the 
strong instinct of conservatism in the life of every 
class The New Rennlssaoce of the East is a move 
meotofthe widest possible scope Cements of the 
successive waves which came to Europe m the advent 
of the New Learning, the Reformation of the IGtb 
ceotnrv, and the national tevival of the 10th, are all 

? resentiathe qnickening of Young India of today 
he course which this movement will take is as yet 
undetermined , we only know that everything which 
India's past civilisatioo has accumolated ofliteratcire, 
art, omaic, and spiritnal culture, has felt the stimulus 
of new life, and will play its part in the moulding of 
New India out of the present turmoil 

The practical results of the luodero Nationalist 
revival in Europe are now incarnated in the ednea 
tiooofibe ebilaol this generatioa s aad tbebfitoaa 
of national growth and evolntion are thus secured 
to future geaerations by being implanted upon the 
child imagination during its most Impressionable 
years The influences of childhood nre mthont 
doubt, the most permanent and indelible Eren 
accidental impressions received at this period have a 
tcndeocy to oominate snbeonscions thought and so 
to determine action ns modern psychology confirm 
log the old Jesnit adage, has recognised The need, 
therefore, of a childhood training winch shall embody 
tbeoaiK s s ideols is clearlv of tbe first necessitv /or 
India's future progress This nurture and framing of 
the child IS normally tbe provioee of the borne and 
properly the work of women Rut, until the home 
IS prepared to perform its pert, devoted refurraera 
cao do much to enable modern edncatioual science to 
utdise the resources of India’s national heritage for 
the mental and physical cnitore of young children. 
There ore signs that such a change is already 
coning ^ 

Id receut yeais, and for the first time, acbildrea'a 
Illeraiore is slowly growing up m fieogal-ajjferatnre 
of Indian tslrs and legends ilinstrated with Indian 

f iictnres But tbe beginnings are still small and 

deal and tbe ored is national This task must not 
be postponed to some more convenient season or 
relegated to tbe leisure moments ol busy men, to be 
dealt with when the claims of public office aud of 
affairs have been satisfied Tbe mind of the child is 
unceasingly active aud receptive, his hunger for 
knowledge about tbe worl 1 be lives in is con 
stant, and should be wisely fed Tbe world of bis 
tory. literature and leg^end is fall of tcjydeut, ajisJ, 
movement, adventure and romanK The stories they 
yield must be told with skill and Sympathy, simply 
and with sincerity Tbe wonders of nature, the file 
of forest, plain and river, of bird and beast, of tree 
and flower, are the intimate comrades of childhood 
Vision aad understanding are needed to interpret 
even tbe outer meaning of there, to explain their 
forms and phases, their purpose and development, 
and their relation to human life Colour and son"— 
innate eipressioos of Indian arstbetlc genius— ^nd 
the rhvthm of ordered movemeut as well as of sound, 
have b«Si too long banished from so-catled practicai 
life These tnnst bMOme considered agents in awaken 
log aad training the perceptions and faculties of 
childhood All the elements In short, which will 
take their share la the social reconstruciiou of the 
future, must be brought together in harmonious com 
bination to form the environment of the child of to- 
day 

The narrow pedantry of the 19th centsejr, wh^ 
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tauabt by rule onJ rott, br weary raemons.Bj of 
dead fortnyUe, lojfether with the SpeaeeniB doe 
trioei and niateriallaiie code* of the period. hOTC 
ceaeed to be « daag'r to d» jo the tYe«t, A ware of 
Ilelleniim, whi^h alwayi bringi with »t a relotn to 
nature and new I fe has delivered ns from that parti- 
cular bondage Bat a late outcrop, transplanted by 
Macaulay and hia early Victorian associatea atdi 
fionruhes in India, la school and college, >o the 
thtught and conversation of the ‘literate elaases 
deliverance must come to India through her own 
etfort, by an ardent coltiration of the onelcot art* 
the ancient learning and wisdom, nlong the linea 
which modern educational and psychological science 
has d scovered for our use in such awayastoaow 
the seeds of a sturdy and self reliant national erowlh 
,0 the fertile soil of childhood s tra)ning,gronDd 

By such means is It possible to awakea hying 
Interests, to appeal to Inborn Instineti nod lobmted 
associations, and thereby to tram a character which 
shall discover bath purpose and inspiration in the 
land of Its birth For each nation must mevitahly 
find growth direction tndenergv from withm before 
It can realise Its true destiny, nod bring to the 
common treasure house o( the world seivilisatioosthe 
gift of Its Qwnparticular and distinctive genioa Tor 
three generations or more, under the secnniy olthe 
‘Fax SntaBnira', the national art of India has 
declined education has been perverted activity de- 
flected from Its oormal course thought has bKome 
atrophied, eolture is suspended The ehastisenicot of 
enr Mace ii upon them 

TMcrnlffarmo oltadm iat dwindM, ianog thit 
period, to a oecoory, Its eoUi aod cereoionies to a 
lifeless observance , the motives aod practice of dally 
life are sought from without Bat for the Jealous 
cuitodyoftheir heritage by the women— at all times 
aod la all cifuatriu the oitsral guardians of naiional 
CBlture— even the memory night have taken its place 
with the history of the past, and the links of tbe 
chain have beeo severed beyond all possibility of re 
union. For the e(f jt t to revive a disund speech of an 
obsoletecoftora has oerer yet produced m national 
result , Its ntmost achievemeot IS to ttimulatc loler 
est and research amosg the learned, and to provide 
material for ontiqaarinn diKussion lodins vlvihsa 
tion however, is not dead but dormant and the 
epellofitslong sleep is at lest being broken Tbe 
renaissance of the p'esent dav seeks iosp,raiioo bik) 
guidance at its source Bat with the reaction against 
tbe passive Inertia of generations coraei n certoio 
danger from eraatlonalism— the mesmerism of bygone 
glories and tbe tendency to perpetuate past failings 
and ignorance because (bey form a part of sacred 
tradition At it is the pcoviace of woman to guard 
and to preserve, ao it must be the task of entighteo^ 
women to select that which Is worthy of preserva 
jw- .Ifugce' .yilvKin* iV li 
theirs to save and defend (be vital element in trade- 
tioa, tbe living heritage of faith aod noderstandiag 
the speeiBl tepect of trnth and beanty which finds 
separate embodiment In eveiy people, grows vrith 
tbeir gfotrih and progresses with their proa ng 

Viith the awakening of a national coo.\ioo5neis. 
the motives for national reform have dow become 
insistent The outward expreiiiod of these tnolirt*— 
a symptom of all pmoeer work-reraa.os hitherto 
JsiJaled and spasmodic The teodeoey to theorise 
and debate, to discuss polltienl actions and Haetions 
to deal with symptoms and eiternals, ->s std] some’ 
what exaggerated It is m the nurseries cl today 
that the forces mult be fostered and orgnotsed which 


wtHhervafterwork cot the rcgeacralrdo of India l„ 

Iiariaosy aed co-operaiioo , aod this child osrture 
should be made the first and permaneot charge opoa 
tbe time, energy and expenditure ot all the relormiog 
t-al which now aecliy an outlet 

rioally, we most remember that, though th* 
buildi-g up of India's ftitureia the light of the present 
national renvoi must tnconiestahly beplasnedand 
earned out by Indiana and for Indians, the expeneo'-e 
toochev lint (ndit alone but all otanLind Tbe vrortd 
at large will be not only spectator but pvrtoker of its 
fcsulta When the light of Classic thought and CUssic 
calture— tbe rediscovered treasures of lUlleoic geoios 
— elawoed ppos Ihc darkrnet) uoderxtsodiog of 
ntediaeval Uurope, tbe day of a new cm was bora, 
aod modern elviiisation came Into being So, to 
comptece the cycle, the impulse of modern thought 
aod modero progress was carried in tbe last centory 
(o (he Claesu: bast The noroiat eOeett of each a 
contact were, for the time belcg, delayed tbrongh 
artioce and cxpeclmeot on the part of Anglo-Indian 
opioioo Tbe 'Oneotalisti’ would liear of oo con- 
(ouioation of tbe new found treasures of Easters 
learning , the 'AngficUts' bad do thought but to 
cleaa the slate aed mscri^ apon it the writing of the 
West In tbe event, India hat, to the outward eye, 
lala dormant under the Impoiieiooof an alien cnltore. 
aubttitoied for ber own, but oerer adapted to ber 
needs Vet tbe fruit of an UBwilliag nmOQ was 
mainring <o spite ofeoofliet and reluctance ; nod the 
rebirth oftoday howevtr ardently oatlonal lo form, 
owes its incentive to the direct iDfloence of the West 
apoa (be East 

Tbrooghoot all recorded history the great eivilisa- 
tioos of Cast and West have held siogularly aloof 
wm one another in all their lomoit expetleneea 
Cuoqoest, invasion, and trade bate ejected an latef- 
conrse bet wree tbe two lo exteraa) dealiogt wbwb bas 
bat deepened ibe isstincis of eantnal reserve To-day 
We most learo a new lesson— that a freer interchange 
of tbonght and Ideas between diSerent peoples endan 
gera iiotblDg of petiaaBent vatae, and obliterates 
2*^ v*?*®*'barscteeisttcs winch accident has /deter- 
*d, while eoricbiBg the elements of their several 
atreog« In its response to the stimulus of aa oat 
side lanoeoee, the culture of a people, no less than tbe 
rbaracterof anindividnsl. can best realise its own 
tarpovrs aad powers and achieve Its bigbeitself 
^veloproent fherefore, If the destinies of East and 
West are Islt together at the present ilav, aod for so 
long as the parlotrihip may coatlnne, let ea ch see to 
•I that the nnioo may be productive of the best 
results, wiibout compromise of sentiment or of con 
viclKiii on cither side, and lay thelfonudstions of 
« UrgeT deteloptueoi and a wider nchieyement than 
tbe world has yet witnessed 


.^fcerte^f'.firreir, i^ooain, ai>ri/,'iVlV 

Rai Bahadur Srix Chandra Batu. 

The subject of this sketch is one of the most 
emiMQt Indians of onr time H,s many qualities of 
head and heart are Inherited from bis father. Dabn 
Sbama Chsra^n n»»ff who soon after tbe nonexatioo 
olthe Famab in 1810 came to Lahore and, alter 
filling the Head Mastership of the school which was 
started under the auspices of the American Mission 
there, entered Government serrice 

Rai nahadnr Sris Chandra Basu was about Six 
yeaesold-forbewnsbotflontbe 20th March ISSl 
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—when li 8 father d ed His edn 
CatJOn herefore had to be 
looked after by h 9 niother In 
his boThood he proof of bis 
reroarlable intell gcnce and bis 
academic career was a Tcry 
brill ant one He passed the 
Entrance Exam nati 0 of the . 

Calcutta UniTers ty leld in 
December 1876 with great d s 
tiDction stand og first in tbc 
Pnn^ab and th rd in order of 
ment in tbe UmiersUy and was 
awarded a gold medal books 
worth 60 rupees and tie first 
scbolarsh p in the pros nee Be 
prosecuted h s further stnd es 
to the Lahore Government 
College from wh ch be passed 
tbe F rst Etatn ation m Arts 
IQ the first div s on m 1878 
stand ng aga a frat >9 the pro 
T nee HetOokhsB A degree 
in tbe first d vision in January 
1881 and then joined the 
Tranng College for Teachers 
wh eb had been then recently 
estabi shed at Labote De pass 
ed tbe F nal Exam aat oo—an 
exam oat on corresponding to 
the L T Exam nation of our 
an Tcrsit es in these days— in tbe 
first d vis on in 16S3 and was 
appo sled oSc at eg ttcovd 
master of the Lahore 0 str ct 
H gh School from wbeb he 
bad passed tbe Entrance Eia 
XB not os of the Calcutta Da 
vers ty llhle sere ng as a 
teacher in th 1 school he stud ed 
law and appeared id Jaoaary 
1883 >a tbe \aklsbp Dsa 
m nation of the Allahabad H gh 
Court wh eh he passed with 
d stinetlon 

Early in 1SS3 before the 
result of tbe Law Esain nat on 
waa out there waa estabi shed 
a Model School at Lahore m 
connection with the Tra n ng 
College of wh cli he was ap* 
pointed Head Master H s 
•access as a teacher and the 
respect shown to h m by h s 

pup Is po nied h m out as the fit person for appo nt 
ment to th s p ze post after only a few months 
service in the Bducat onal Department He was the 
first Head \laster of tbe first model «cbt70l a lad a. 

When the result of b s law examinat on was out 
he left the Educational D partment and came to 
Meerut to pract se b s profess on After about three 
years practice o the D strict Law Conrts there 
he came to Allahabad in 1886 to jo a tbe Dlgb 
Court bar labs student days Mr Sts Chandra 
had learnt Mr P tman s system of shorthand and 
pbonoCTaphy which stood b m in good stead at th s 
time for it was due to it that be was appo nted 
Judgmeat Reporter in the ll gh Court As a abort 
hand reporter Rai Bahadur Sns Cfaaudra was 
when he was ju pract ce s ugularly adept- Regard ng 
b s efficiency in shorthand wr t ng Mrs Anne Besant 
bars tbe follow og test mony — I am lodcbted to 



Tbe Late Ra Pahadur Sri Chandra Basu 


Babu Sns Chandra Basa Mans f of Benares for the 
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wonderfully accurate report wh ch be most k ndly 
took, of the d scour es I have been reported by the 
best London men but have never sent a report to 
the press w tb less correct on than that suppled by 
my amateur fr end 

Baba Srs Chandra always has tr ed to master 
the SQl^ect he has taken ahand When he made up 
hs mad to master Hindu Law translations in 
to 10 a tbe Qlgli bngl «Kof a few H ndn Law books dd not satisfy 
... .H - ... — jjjjj turned to the or glnal author t es to study 

the subject But the d fficnlty that he had to 
encounter was h s gnorance of Sanskrit When be 
appo nted settled down n pract ce he commenced its stndy 
• ■ * He found out for filmself what the late R ght Hon 
Professor Max Muller wrote to h m many years 
afterwards namely that no one knows Eaoskr t 
who does not know Pan o , r 

Retook therefore to the study of Pan nl Tbe 
d ffieulty of Pan n >9 well known to 
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scholars Students of the subject At Benares spend 
a doten or more years in mastering >t !□ 1891, 
tehile still practising at the Allahabad High Conct, 
he published the first chapter of the first book of 
Paaioi mth its Cnglish translation and a commeo 
tary and copions explauatory notes. The puhlieation 
was welcomed by leading Sanskrit scholars all oeer* 
the world Professor Max Muller who had then 
grown grey in the study of Sanskrit wrote to the 
author ■— * 

"From what I hare seen of It, It will be a tery 
useful work. What should 1 hare giren for socb a 
work forty yean ago when I ponied my head Over 
Pantni s Sotras and the eommentariet " 

It IS not necessary to gire the opinions of other 
well known Sanskrit scholars of Europe and 
America Bat be found that he could not complete 
the self imposed task satisfactorily, as the prac 
tice of bis profession stood in his way of ooiog 
so Cither be should gire np Panini or the 
practice of law The edition of Panini which he 
was bringing oot, was meant to pare the way 
not only tothe itndr of ilindn Law but of all the 
higher branches of Sanskrit learning Remembering 
that no grett cause has trer been achiered without 
taenfiee, be gate np the practice ol his prafessioa and 
entered the Prorlneial Jndicial Sereice to which the 
Goreraraeat was pleased to appoint hi® at a second 
grade Maasif and posted him to Ghstipur lie loined 
the lemee on the lltb April, 1892 
The PobhcatiOB of bis traeslation ol Paaioi 
was deUj^d by many canset ortr which he bad oo 
eoBtrel n< did not Had that teisare m the aersM to 
the expeetatloa of which he had girea no the 
prafeiiioo At Ghasipur be had to tty a rery 
compUated ease of Mahomedaa Law Can the 
*^* .**'?* “'»*^" *“*■ 'he Saamaf 
^ fcV 1 ., .* .betweea the litigious parties 

who sought justice at his hands Gxte^ire teadiog 
of almost the whole hteratare of MahomHaD 
lafisprtdeoce In the original Arabic-for which be 
had to get books pnbliabed oetslde tadia, in 
Mahomedan countries sneb as Ccyot and Persia 

which IS nf great ralut to 
ladian lawyers lortthas settled, oocc for a)! arerr 
mootpomtcfMaliomedanLaw 
la the brgiooirg of 1890 he was transferred to 
Bcoyei and here he aaw more proapect of completleg 
the translation and publication of ^mai's Grammar 
I.ATmo "i* eompleted towards the close ol the 
rear ISOS Professor Max Muller seat his eoograin 
lations to the author la the warmest lauguag* He 
wrote - 'Allow me to congratulate you on jour 
successful term, nation of rsnlais Grammar It was 
and yon bare done your part 
ri *'^1 7 "dmiraWy I .ay onee more what 
Should 1 havegiTcn for such au edition of Poolnl 
when 1 wssyoung and how much time it wooM 
LV'niT’T'.'S* and Mhrt. IShaterer people may 
rVninP' ‘ Sanskrit who does not know 
A portion of this work bos been orenrnhe.'l .. _ 
text took In the M A C.aminrt“o?ofthe1 
1 Birersily It Is the only Instanee of an Indian 
anther a work finding a place in the eurncnl^m 

;':S «• 

« stadied by Mine Students of ‘lanskri/ alm“rt^, 
was taken fa band by the late Professor |{{>ra4 


llajmaa Wilson the first Coden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, and it was ndrertised by the Oriental 
Translation Pond as tinder preparation more than 
threer|isactcrs ofa centnry ngo But it was cetef 
pnblisbed Ral Babadnr Sns Chandra Basa, by 
completing the translation of this important work, 
bon placed Sanskntists nndtr great obligation to him 
Theatady of Hindu Law oot only demands • very 
cflicieot knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar, bnt also of 
tliodn Philosophy, Upaoishads, tbekedaa, the Para 
oas, and eyen the Tantras How carefully Ral 
Bahadur Sns Chandra Basn has Studied these differ^ 
ent branches of Sanskrit learning li evident from bit 
Catechism of ninduism" which was pnbluhed in 
1899 The ‘Dailv Practice of the Hindus* from his 
pen also It an evidence of his mastery of Hindu phi- 
losophy and learning 

At hitanggestioo was started the Important and 
well known senes of the Sacred Books of the flindns 
by (he Paoici Office of Allahabad and to this senes he 
hat contnbuted the translations of Isa kena, Katha. 
"**"* Mondaka MandnVya and Chandogya Upa 
pisbadt with the Commentary of Madhva, the 
vedanta Sutra with the Commentary ofBaladevn 
and two ttciions of YajnaValka Smriti with the 
Corameotary known as UitaLshara and notes from 
the gloss oalambliatli All these works have been 
very favonrably spoken of by competent Sanskrit 
seboHrt of the and the West 

Althongb SniCbandra Ham's great ambition was 
to achieve a thorough mastery of Hindu Law in 
Jl . S* rrmarknbly aucterded. 

the atody of religions basbten very dear to Wm Hc 

”«« 'o »b« eomparatire 
hi M'*’’* a««t Raja Ram Mohan 

"''R'ons acripturea of Ihr 
a' lfcXl original aoufws 

Sanskrit and Arabic, the 

^.’’the had to learo IHbttw and 

coZ!?.i .'V '"‘""t t>e ba» il»o ttkta in 
comparativr philology 

gencTally known to be devoid 
T.ii^ Bnt hit "Folk 

wtw hotr cleverly he tan 

enUrt.l. ^*1 writing stones Interesting and 
r*' ‘V** '"-t »*>' Tonng alike These 

DiKlidn».™7f puht.shed by him under the 

TnU m/ >“ "’-rwi"? them, the 

Oetohrr iniT. *“ 'he Fermii- of Reviews for 

delmWM * typ' that recall the 

mi, ”■« AraliTan Nghti" We 

that like the Arabfan Nights 

JSTady These have 

tranriMmr.. u '*"*'**'‘^ Hengall and their 

« 

there Thi^onlTMhi!!?- R'®'* 

.sL-s >“ “Ii'm’.s'I"’!'. 
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He wa« Sul>-ja(lge of DareiH; vrben His Msjntj 
Klag Emperor Edvrard Ml breathed bislast Asa 
fitting tnemorial to our late beloved Sorercigo. be 
suggested to the pablic the estoblisbmest ofascbocd 
beariQg the Emperor s name Be has been instra 
mental in bringing this school into existence. 

Sris Chandra Basa takes great interest In the 
Central Bindn College, of which he has been a trustee 
and a member ofthe managingcosimittee erersiuce 
Its ionodatioo and bis connection with the 
Tbeosophical Society dates from 18S0 

Uis 'Easy Introdnction to \oga Philosophy,'* 
‘ Shtva Samhita," * Gheraoda Samhita,' 'Three 
Truths of Theosophy,” "Compass of Trntb, * and 
introductions to Mr Ram Praiada s tran*lation 
of \oga^utrn3 of Patanjali, and Mr Ernest Wood s 
translation of the Garuda Purana show how his 


active mind IS in eager pnrsait of realising the tme 
natnre of the higher self 

Pnblie bODonrs and disticctions do not, as a rnie, 
come to those who do oot seek for them Yet be 
baa been tbeir recipient witliont in any w^ soliciting 
for them In 1000, he was nominated by Government 
a Fellow of the Allahabad Uniiersity In recognition 
of his services as an able jadicial officer, be was 
createdsRai Oabadnr Iv the Governtnent of India 
on the Coronation Day of Ilis Most Gracious Maiesty 
the King Emperor George! He is also a recipient 
of the Coronation Dnrbar Medal For a man of hts 
retiring natnre, a scholar and thinker, these distloc 
tions show the esteem m which be is held by the 
Govcranient whom he and hts family have most 
loyally served for two generations —The Pioneer. 
December J2 1012 


NEPALESE LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE 
BENGALI STANDPOINT 


Nepal is isuaoited by mavy nations 

F irst of all, t/bj tbeworf “Nepalese” 
tveraean simply an inhabitant of tbe 
temtorT of Nepal w e are quite cor* 
rect But if by that term w e understand a 
bamogeneous people with one rehgioo, one 
language, one ret of manners and customs 
ana tbe same habits of life and thought, 
we are seriously mistaken In Bengal and 
Upper India— in fact in almost eve^ pro 
vin« of India — the spoken dialect diuers in 
different districts, but it is understood all 
oyer the proymee It is difficult for one to 
belie\eme when I say that an inhabitant 
of the Nepal terntory may yery often bare 
a neighbour not a syllable of whose coo 
yersation he is able to understand Thus, 
theLimboo, whose home lies between tbe 
Mechi and tbe Aruu ri\ers in Eastern 
Nepal, has a dialect different from that of 
tbe Kiratis who occupy the traus Arun 
region And tbe Newars, the Mangars, the 
Ghrungs, tbe Yakhas (Sanskrit Yaksbas), 
the Sunwars, tile Tamangs, Ac , have each 
a separate diaJeet, a separate form of 
wotsbip, separate manners and customs 
* and separate habits of life. There is of 
course a lingua franca for the whole of 
Nepal which understood all over the 
territory Tliis is the language of the 
Brahmans and Chhetris, usually known 
asKhas Kura or tbe dialect "of tbe KhSs 
or Chhetris 

*lhc following tjpes of ph^siognotnv 


are found among tbe different castes ofthe 
Nepalese — 


A. LosO'SOSBD TYPE (with long nose, big eyes 
and ull suture) 

I Brahman (Upadhyap) v 

a jaisy Brahman (a mixed caste) I Higher castes Do 

3 Thaluri (e high class Chhetri) fnot driok wtne 

4 Chhetri J 

6 Kami (Smith) j Uaelean hirer 

7 Saikt (Cobbler) Veastes Drink 

8 Dami (Tailor) J wine 

D UiDiuu T\PE (with nose, eyes and stature in- 
ternediate between types A and C) 
r Uaogar (Soldier class in Nepit) ) , , 

> Curas. (Shephtm.) ' Ulu.n tusl.!. 

3 THmiogs (Nepalese BhutJ) J i>r'nK 'vme 
C MO'rcoLisN T\PE (viih flat nose, small obli. 
qae eyes and short stature) 

: jiSTurK,™, terKS'’"'®"" 

3 \akhllSans Naksha) Drink wme 

MESTAL and LIvCUISTIC CHARVCTLRlSTlCS Of 
THE PEOPLE 
Tfr/e A 

(nielligenl 

Enterprising. 

Shrerra. 

^Thrifty 

* a— j^able leader, holding all the high offices id 
Ne^ . > 

Language same except that of the Newars 

Af B (i) Tbe Newars are the most intelligent of 
this type, (n) All the unclean castes (i e tho,e whose 
water is not drunk by the higher castes) are included 
IB this type c. - 

Type B 

Intel! geiice infer 



ICO 


nil \ioJi HN nr\n w lOR AH.OST IM* 



T t A 0 NepsW*# 



Xypc 13 of itie N palcsc 


to»«pr » DS 
Improv dent 

Mo e ba dy ban ype A. 

La hi^ tint hat 0 ttpara t d a! t 


f / 

In eU gence nfe or lo tbal otlipaa A «Bd I 
En t p »ng 
Impro dent 

V« y » ^tdy w h a figh ng sp 1. 

Each has a scpa a e d a ccL 
InUrnian age allowed between i \ 


Tactobs or Umt\ amonothe Nepai-ese 
A foreigner >3 tberefore 1 kcly to erriB 
hfS estimate of tl e tone oJ Nepalese life nod 
thought even when le directly comes in 
contact with tl em n^ he is 1 able to genet 
alixe from specific instances of one class of 
Nepalese "iet there are some predominant 
factors tending to un tc these rather hete 
ropeneous races Let us notice them os( 
hr efly ns poss blc 

(i) The polit cal factor 
In the year 1760 A 1) a Gurkha c^ief 
of Western Nepil homed Pr th narnyan 
conquered the tolley of Nepal then occu 
p cd by tl e \ewar kings He subsequently 
extended h s conquest to Eastern Nepal 
brnging under siljecton after a conti 
n ions and severe struggle tl e brave and 
I ardy KIrat s and L mboos of Eastern 
\ci al KlSsKOn or tie dialect of the 
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Typ< C oftheNepalw. 

Cbhetris, lias gained currency in Nepal 
since then. 

' (ii) Common religion- . . , 

The evolution of Hinduism in the Nepal 
of today is worth a careful study. It is 
interesting to note that the whole of East- 
ern Nepal, which formerly professed Lama- 
ism in some form or other, has adopted 
Hinduism, beneath the veneer of which 
Lamaism is still traceable. The problem 
of the lower- castes in Bengal still remains 
practically unsolved. But in Nepal it has 
been solved by the ruler. There, the 
Lamaists have not only been brought 
within the -pale of Hinduism but water 
touched by them can be freely used by all 
the higher castes. This is mainly due to 
the influence of the ruler of 'Nepal over the 
Nepalese society. Through this inSuence 
even the Bhutias and Lepebas ol Nepal 
have been ’ admitted into the rank of clean 
castes whose water can be > used by all the 
higher castes. He exerts an influence over 
the Nepalese even outside the Nepal terri- 
tory. By the law of Nepal a_ criminal may 
lose his caste Iw way of punishment for a 
very serious offtnee. 


TypeC. 

Sarder Ilabadnr BhlmdatlDenraD, .i 
Retired Dj. SepdU of Police. 

Thus, the people of Nepal feel that they 
are bound by a common' cord of unity. 
Such proverbs as ' ’ 

'cng n cT 1. , ' , 

lit me stay in Nepal even though I may 
bave just a handful of food to eat.;;- j.’,,. 
a. vra Kitr T ^ Km i 

Rice*apd milk , of other place’s' equal 
nettle-ciarry and rice ofNepal.‘ ' ■. ' ' 

clearly show how they hre fond— and 
even proud — of their mother country. ' 
CUARACTERISTl'cs OF NePALESE LlFE-t^'- 
The Nepalese ' has' some''geberal ' 
acteristics which are worth ■ 
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iCb 

Firstly, be IS brave and likes to be call 
ed so Over 75 per cent of the Nepalese 
names bear the w ords or \ , 

e S 

bo very fond are the people ol the word 
?lT that they apply it to almost every 
form of praise e g praise for generosity 
honesty chanty kindness etc A form of 
salutation in Nepal is wv Give me 
V atory 

Secondly the next virtue in a Nepalese 
1 & his spirit of obedience Visitors to 
Uai^eeling often cvpenencc it When a 
passerby wants a Nepalese to plnck a 
wild flower or orchid for him from a 
difficult place the request is readily com 

E hed with The best example of this 
abit of obedience IS found in the jails of 
Nepal The pnsoncrs are sometimes sent 
on hasiness without a guard to distances 
involving two to three days journey and 
It IS expected that these prisoners would 
vvilhogV rotura to the jail and strange 
to say, they do actually return there The 
political incidents connected with the 
career of General Bhim Singh afford 
nnother striking example of the obedience 
of the soldiers to the power that be \et 
one feels that this is an honourable sort of 
obedience free from that mean and obse 
quious slavishncss which is often so dis 
gusting 

Thirdly the Nepalese has a dashing 
spirit He is hard) energetic and enter 
pnsing His active habit is apparent to 
unj casual observer who sees him only 
walking along the streets of Darjeeling 
Loads of one and-a half to twomaunds are 
often carried by them from a distance of 
CO mites across a mountainous region 


lation by far preponderates over others 
Over half the population of the district 
including the Teraie (where the bulk of the 
people are non Nepalese) is Nepalese In 
the polyglot district of Datjeeling Nepalese 
has assumed the position of lingua franca 
All walks of life in Darjeeling ranging^ 
from the tea garden cooh to the Sub 
Deputy Magistrate or Deputy Superintcn 
deny of Police the Nepalese arc in posses 
Sion At present there is a sprinkling of 
graduates and undergraduates and a few 
matricnlates among them and the need of 
education at least from the vocational 
point of view is being felt As an instance 
of Nepalese enterpnse I may qnotethatof 
a Nepalese tea garden cooh at Kurseong 
who amassed about ten thousand rupees 
by dairy farming in Burma Such in 
stances can be very easily multiplied 

Some of the ancient customs that linger 
among the Nepalese of to day arc those of 
female liberty ond Brahman teachers gir 
iDg free tuition to scholars residing with 
them both the teachers and the scholars 
being supported by free grants of land 
from the State A thriving institution of 
this kind may be seen nt Diugla bn the 
AruB nver near Bhojepur 

SLdvintv isNcrAL 

It mav cause the refined taSte of the 
twentieth century to shudder to hear that 
slavery actually exists m Nepal and to 
know that human beings are oought and 
sold there Vet one needs being undcceiv 
ed if one expects to see the hornble scene 
of a Brazilian slave market repented in 
Nepal The slaves are called Kamara 
(«wr) and kaman (’imd)— most probab 
ly tbe colloi^uial forms ol fury and gr>inl i 
They live with their mssters in the same 
house or compound and arc welt fed and 
clad and enjoy more comforts than tbenver 
uge workman m Nepal The master bears 
tlie expense of marrying his Kamara to a 
^man bought for the purpose Of course 

-- , , . . — hcuoes so out of economic consideration— 

without any good road In the forests of to add to his live stock The slave has n 
As«am may be seen a numVw of Nypalese CTSte corresponding to that of his master 
keeping large herds of buffaloei wheh Sometimes a slave is given liberty bv his 
yKld thcm good incomes The available master A slave thushljernted by a Chhctrl 
inngle lands of the Kalimpong ^nbdiv isirm master is c lUcd n kheas In the next trcnc 
inDvrjeelmghave been reclaimed mainly ration the khoasljccomes n Glmrti and 
by NepaW labour and energy The m the third generation tl c fam.ly namrof 

Ncpalc»c itnraigrants have settled also in the luasUr namely Chhetn is nssunicd 
Burma and Bhutan In tl e hill norlic n of "ri- — 
the Dviyeeliiig district the Ncpvfcsc popu 


evolution 
such a tduiily 


ntl cr interesting but 
cvupies n vompuralivily 




lower position III society Another name 
for n Slave in Nepal is Bajjiya Might not 
the original slaves he the caplires taken 
from the vanquished Bijjis (or Bnjjis) 
whose kingdom Jay on the northern side 
Q,f the Ganges as thcj mipht have foogbt 
ngainst their neighbour, the Lichbavis 
of Nepal, the territory of the latter 
extending iipto the banks of the Ganges 
as far as modern Hajipnr ’ 

Tnc NcrALESc Lwcuaoe 

As an Indian aermcular Nepalc'ie has 
some cJmractenstics which may well en 
gage our attention 

(i) It has very largelv drawn upon 
Sanskrit for its stock of words v g 
some of its coHoqnial w ords ore — 

Ttvrt (Sa s V ) 

’tH ajvT(ft+vT+Tit) ftrervfpeak) 

^ ff fitf'lfrOamar nd) ir^ (n a d) 

(b ns 

(uj It lias a liking for words of liquid 
sound e g 

(sofi) 

wfOT (f esh) 

fsnrra ^1% (snowy peak) 

(* fe) [■'ans. ] 

(m) The doubly long vowel sound 

called wit in Sanskrit IS used m coHoqnial 


Nepalese e g w hen be wants to emphasize 
the sn in ww (black) the Nepalese will say 
'•Tonvr also vwTt (white) TT«nT(red) 
Points of Simieariti between the 
Bengali and the Nepalese peoplts 
There is a striking resemblance between 
the Bengali and Nepalese life and thought 
I propose to place here some ».data to 
bring the point home to the reader r 
mind 

(J) Similarity of manners and 

CUSTOMS 

(а) The custom of Bengal allows 
cutting jokes among certain relations 
only 

Eg Between S sler d Law and i steishosband 
Brother in Law and s sler s hnsband 
Grand father a id grand son 
C rand mother and grand-eh Idien 
This custom also prevails among the 
Nepalese 

On the other hand among the Bengalis 
-there are certain other relations some 
times within the same family whom a 
woman may not touch even through an 
intervening stuff or speak to These are 
the husband s elder brother or toatema] 
nncle The Nepalese woman also respects 
the same custom ^ 

(б) Salutation by touching the feet Is 
not so much in fashion among osr 
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countrymen but the fashion obtains 
both among the Bengali and the Nepalese 
(2) RtUGlOUS EITDS AND CLREMOMFS 
(a) Worship of Safcti m difierentforms, 
such as R-ali D^rga Jagaddhtitn, &c , 
prevails mainly m Northeastern India 
only In other parts of India the object 
of national worship is generally some 
as distinguished from a goddess In 
Nepal the goddess Sait; is worshipped in 
her diflerent forms of kali Durg^ GQjes 
wan S.C The Uurga Pujais the greatest 
national festival among the Bengalis and 
the Nepalese only In Nepal and Bengal 
there is an abnormal consumption of 
piccegoods during this festival m autumn 
No Indian except the Bengali and the 
Nepalese sacrifices n huff ilo to a goddess 
and no Indian eveept the Bengalis and 
Nepalese of certain castes eats its flesh 
(6) If the Bengali and the Nepalese 
agree in observing their greatest national 
festival they also do so m some minor 
festivals in a remarkable manner The 
bhratndwitia festival is celebrated both 
by the Nepalese and Bengali on the 2nd 
day after the new moon following the 
Durgapuja and it involves substantiallv 
the same rites in both the cases Tins 
•^ceremony is not observed in Upper India 

(8) iDtts mcpREssEo IN rRoarRBs 
National thought m eiery country is 
reflected m its proverbs It is remarkable 
therefore^ how n large number of Nqialese 
proverbs arc also current lu Bengal al 
though they are not so much in use in 
Bihar or the United Provinces L would 
draw the attention of the reader to a few 
of them here, viz 

(i) gm «nni^ 1 ?P5 ersN I 


It IS no good ton crow when the /)ie/ 
fruit npens 

(6) »Tn% unu gwl »r^i vRf ffw i isRit 
TW ftCT cspl fisw C*il5 I 

To 'run nftcr a crow* believing it has 
taken away the ear, i e , to depend too 
mneh on guess 

(») gmElwnfiTgrlwTi 
A frog 10 a well is always there 

(8) 7i«»nfrr«r I >a5RT?ir^WIl 

To acquire learning by beating the pre 
ceptor 

(9) f’m 

A slippery tongue with a wicked heart 

(10) BIT rjur iR TO siTO , -spl 

I 

There is hope of life so long ns there is 
breath 

(11) strol 9r KT 5BT rse »iT3 «rcprf?n 
A millionaire in whose house the mice 

are crying (ironical) 

(t») vORTfi V fi vrm 1 

One s own caste people are one s enemy 

(13) TO I Etc’! «rt? 

•n*in sn I 

Winter does not end with one^rr^fthe 
coldest month df the year) 

(14) »W1 TO 

1 

Every one sees when a forest is on fire 
but none sees when the mind is burning 
(with grief) 

(15) vTOl iTTTO *t 'jm toVI ynf% 


One may take the lion s share when 
food 19 served with one s own hand 
(»; tt^Vl niTO *rt fti^i 

rifrcn ’ifa srfrl f 

One falls into the pit dug by oneself 

(3) TO’fl I 

To speak fthout heaven before Indm 
(who IS the king of heaven) f 

(4) TOl CT EH%1 *KnH 

The fish mi'sed by the angler is big 
(s) vSiTTO? c^?i 

fv? 


The tiger m the forest mhy not cat one 
dwsso (imagination) 


' (4) PoriLARITV or MAnAnilARAT 
It 13 noteworthy that Ramnynna is 
*“ Upper iDcIin than 
Mahabharat nnd over 75 per cent of the 
Hindu names in Upper India bear the 
common facts 
known 

bharat is ns w idelv known ns Uamayan 
(5) Lusoctstic coincidences 
The genius and drift of Ccngali and 
Nepalese seem to be singularly similar 
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We may notice the follow ing points in this 
connecbon 

(a) The vocal organs of the people of a 
country become habitually adapted to the 
utterance of its language So the Bengali 
tongue, inspite of its marvellous capacity 
for distinct articulation is not suitable for 
many of the Indian vernaculars— not to 
speak of a foreign tongue The letters 

5, & 15 , *f and their aepirales ^ 5 ^ ^ 

are often confounded by the average Bug 
lishmanand the opposite mistake is gene 
rally committed by most of us in pronoun 
cing the English consonants The vocal 
habit IS ingrained in our very constitution 
—the whole muscular and nervous system 

pick up each others language with re 
markable facility The average educated 
Nepalese feels quite at ease in speaking 
Bengali and generally speaks it w ith great 
fluency He speaks it with far more ease 
nnd grace than the average educated 
Biban On the other baud a Bengali picks 
up Nepalese more quickli tlian the avenge 
Bihan docs, or more quickly than the 
Bengali can pick np Hindi \\hat I mean 
to suggest here is the probability of similar 
odjustraCnta of the vocal organs of the 
Bengali and the Nepale«e peoples When I 
first came to the Darjeeling district the 
words passing between two qunrreltiag 
Nepalese women struck me ns those ei 
changed by two quarrelling Bengali 
women, showing that the vocal expres 
sions of the weaker 6“x of t! e two conn 
tries in a state of violent emotion are 
alike 

tb) In order to understand auollicr 
linguistic similarity 1 would invite the 
attention of the reader to one feature ol 
the t/rn language in which the terminal vj 
IS always sounded against the omission of 
this sound in Hindi Thus an Lnavvill 
not say or but and I 

verv vu idly reraemher the exclamation of 
an Una Brahman when adminng an image 
of the goddess Saraswati 

r 

So in Hindi, the words and ^ arc 
pronounced nsur^^ond t The Ncpalc«e 
and Bengali languages are accommodating 
enough either to keep or to drop the sound 
ot final ’em? l 
0-22^4 


(c) Both in colloquial Nepalese and 


Bengali the final v 
l3g, 

or ^ IS changed into rii 

Nepalese 






^■53 

'’rg-'j 

I’Ss' 




51 


5^CS 


(d) The following among other words 
of the Nepalese language are also used 

^ali 

f^5l (marriage) 


ill^ (companion) 
(coo!) 
tjq (water) 

^ (love) 

Httl (affection) 
fil St (tasteful) 

«lPW (blessing) 
(hair) 

ers (vhile) 
tfi9(Sans 
il^ (thorn Bengali 
Mh) , 


friend) used in 
a slightly diflerent 
sense in Bengali 
(danger) 

(forest) 

(lace) 

«;t ^(Sans ^^-bodj) 
(starting 
\a singing party 
(child, m Bengali 
the word indicates 
male sex only) 


The inflccboa added to a verbal root 
is the sign of the Nepalese infinitive mood 
(Sans f^TR«S) (llei g qlTl 


WSW) 

We may account for Sanskrit words 
used by two Sanskntized Indian vernacu 
jars— though It 13 noteworthy that most 
of these words do not occur m Hindi— but 
Jiow arc we to explain the use of w ords ol 
fionSansknhc ongin in the two Ian 
guages ? 

The f 9 llowmg arc some of such words 


Nepalese 


B-ngah 
KttC5l*1 

csfil (T*i) ’Pit 

^ri5 nmn 
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C'lH 

053 

31?^^ (fried Indian 

sf^cst (fried rice in 

corn) 

some distficl) 

>iir^?l 



^3 


^3 



(lot" 

(lot) 

slip (bull) 

st^ (cow or bull) 



*11^ 

ifllt 

flifT 



3131 


31 


m\ 


3313 

(morning) 

(morning) 

C3T?1 

f33t3 


(e) Tbc interrogatiT« particle is 
ia both BeogaU and Nepalese 


(0 The verbal inflection is used in 
both tile languages 

fel The pronouns of the two languages 
arc also somewhat alike ; e.g , 


Nepalese 

Bengali 

C3l 


<1*11? 




C«11 

I? 

fTl3l 



(h) A Nepalese manuscript written 
about the 12th centurv A.D. has been 
hrouoht from Nepal by Mahaniahopa- 
dhyaya Fandit Ilnraprasad Shastri, the 
script of which bears a strong resemblance 
to the Bengali alphabet. 

Mahakal Lodge, ISokiiarasjak Bose, 

Darjeeling I Assistant Master, 

The 24tb June, 1917. | Darieeling High 

} SchoM. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Englith Education. 

M. E. Sadler contributes to the Mysore 
Eco«oni/c Journal for May a thoughtful 
article ia the course of which he reviews 
the two currents in public feeling about 
English Education. 

On the one hand there IS a just sense of pnde in 
the rapid development of ouc secondary schools both 
for boys and girls, as well as o< our Unireniiies nod 
of the mslitudons which give advanced instraclion m 
scieoce as applied to ladastries. Ibe whole ouilwk 
(or secondary and advanced education is bnghier than 
It bat been before This fit reicbing rebange has 
been brought about in the course of twenty years 

On the other hand, there is a feeling of disappoint- 
ment with some of the results of tbe elementary 
schools. Employers complain that boys are not so 
accurate as boys used to be when education cost less 
and school life was shorter There is also a good 
deal of concern at the want of sustained interest in 
serious things which is shown by the great majonty 
of young people who have recently left the cWincotary 
schools. 


Tbe debt which England owes to its 
elementary schools is thus set forth : 

Careful observers note an increased order- 
liness IQ English crowds There is more self- 
command, less rooghness, a stronger feeling for 
public order. Again, not a week passes without 
record m the newspapers of seme noble deed of 

courage or heroism, done without hope of reward but 

in UDfliDChing And ready obedience to the claims of 
doty and human brotherhood, by some man or woman 
obs^rein station but quick to respond in tbe hour 
of Sodden need to a call which may entail injury or 

death. For this also the nation’s gratitude is due In 
pan to (he influence of the schools and of devoted 
teachers working in them. Further the good sense 
and good temper of the Boy Scouts show what 
excellent material the ele nentary schools are turning 
out, and how ready are great numbers of their for- 
mer pupils to throw themselves with energy nod 
obedience into an attractive form of self training and 

of t:orporate service Lastly, there have gone forward 
Irma the eleiDentary schous during the last Iweniy 
years a large and increasing number of boys and 
gitlt who have woo distinction at secondary schools 
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remirkabJe thinkers, but no high lime /or thiDking, 
miny of the most Hmous names in setenee. hut no 
national scientific culture Still m these fie'ds there 
has been remarkable accomplishment and the mfiuence 
on European tlioughi has been oceas omlty consder- 
able and sometimes capital But when finally we turn 
to the business of practical life, there is an unqualified 
preeminence in mechanical science and insention, 
in politics, m commerce and industry, in colonisation, 
travel, exploration, m the domination of earth and the 
exploitation of its riches England has been, t H late, 
largely, sometimes entirety the world's leader, the 
shaper of its motives and the creator of its forms. 

This peculiar distTibuiion of the oationil capacities 
fieds Its root in certain racial characteristics We have 
first the dom nant Anglo-Saxon strain quickened, 

lightened and given force, power and loiuative by the 
Scandinavian and Celtic elements This mixture has 
made a national mmd remarkably dynamic and practi- 
cal, with all the Teutonic strength, patience, industry, 
but liberated from the Teutonic heaviness and crod ly, 
yet retaining enough net to be too light of balance or 
loo sensitive to the shocks of life , therefore, a nation 
easily first tn practical intelligence aod practical 
dealing with the facts and difficulties of I fe Mol. be 
It noted, by any power of clear intellectual thought or 
by force of imag nation or intellectual intuition, but 
rather by a strong vitar instinct a sort of lemai ve 
dynamic intuition Mo apmiuslity, but a robust ethical 
turn , no innate power of the word, but a strong turn 
for action | no fine play of emotion or quickness of 
empathy, bm an abundant energy and force of will 
This none element of tbe natonsl mind, tbe other 
It the submerged, hall insistent Celiic, gifted with pie 
cisely the opposite qualities, inherent spirituality, the 
gift of tbe word, the rapid and brilliant imagination, 
the quick and luminous intelligence, the strong emo 
tioD&l force and sympathy, the natural love of the 
things of the mind and still more of those beyond the 
mind, left to it from an o d forgotten culture m its 
blood which contained an ancient mystical tradition 
From the ferment of these two elemenis arise both the 
greatness aud the limitations of English poetry 


Cooperation Among Factory Workers 

VtthaldasD. Thackcrscy writes in the 
Bombay Co operative Qaarterly for June 
to point out the difijcuUtes m the way of 
fortnmp anti successfully managing co- 
operative societies among mill-baoils of 
Bombay. Says he. 

The first d Qlcully Is ifae apathy displayed by those 
entrusted with the internal management of the m Its 
The manager has enormous itspons M lie* to 
disclnrge. and his whole tune is taken op with 
important work He has nt thti the tinfe nor the 
pitience to attend to the alow and tedious work of a 
co-operat ve society, and, therefore, he t» irtd fferenl 
about It The persons who hive got the Ittgesl 
amount of Influence wiih the work people are the 
jobbers In the various departmenli, and the joblwrs 
invariably lend their own money at high rates of 
interest, generally about one anna per ta|Ke per 
month to the men m tlieir depaitinents , and they 
naturally would never encourage tbeic woik people to 


joto s<o eperaiive society Then the mill haniis have 
uieodencyto ehinio*their place of work Tins is 
due partly to (he practice of returning to the natire 
villages very frequently There is, therefore, hardly 
any personal sy npalhy between the workmen and 
tbe departmental maniger, which can be the outcome 
only of many yeers of mutual contact In some cases 
the friends or proteges of some head clerk or a jobber 
tend ftioney to mill bands, and they do their best 
to discourage the movement. The mam trouble, of 
coarse, u (bat the men themselves are illiterate and 
Ignorant and do not understand or appreciate the 
^nefits of co-operat on, and are, therefore, easily 
led away by others who have got tbeir owm axes to 
griod 

Regardtng tlie heavy indebted qcss of the 
mill hands though tuev arc among the 
best paid laborers m the city, the total 
income of raany families ranging from Rs. 
35 to Rs 45, Mr. Thackerscy observes : 

The first cause is the irregularity the average work- 
man shows at his work There IS then the worker’s 
foiw of kit home lit (fie Kiinkaa tdltges wicne be 
iDvariahly owns a piece of land and where the elders 
uf his (smily stay lu order to pay taxes on hii 
holding, which does not m all eases have a suScient 
margin for the assessment, nnd to maintain the other 
tnembets of his family, he regularly sends a portion 
of his earnings, aed once in two years he takes a toog 
lohdsy from his woik Even while in Dombay he 
hardly woiks twesiy days m the inonib, and the 
increiise of salary m recent years losleid of raising 
bis Standard of living has only made him more 
■regular m his work Another prominent cause of 
his indebtedness IS the habit of spending money on 
drink ( t which ample laciUtict always etist near the 
of work, so that as soon as the workman leaves 
the factory »fter a full day’s work it is d fficult for him 
to resist tbe IrmptAiion of the grog-shops which are 
to be seen beie, there, and everywhere TTie workman 
ba* also to incur heavy debts for meeting the expenses 
of mamsges and other quasi religious ceremonies m 
the family Finally, as tbe moneylenders in Bombay 
to whom be IS indebted are also gram dealers, these 
dealers lake full advantage of ihcif cl eni's weakness 
and obtain the utmost possible profit in fixing the 
prices of articles of daily consumption supplied to 
him iQ anticipation of the receipt of li's wages. 

'The s%riter is of opioioa that with a 
proper orgaatsation it 13 possible to do a 
great deal and makes the following con- 
crete proposals lor consideration ; 

Such of the null owners as wonld 1 ke to assist 
theie emj^oyces should combine and agree to help 
them to the best of their ability A central organisa- 
tion should be established lor the purpose of orgini 
sing and thereafter supervising the co-operative 
societies m d fTctent mills The organisation should 
contist ol a full time p-vid agency with a large staff 
trained m propagandist work and m the routine 
sdiitinistration of the co-operative societ es , and (be 
dntyofthe workers of this organisation would be to 
vis I the nulls, explain lie objects of the movement 
and with the help of ihe managers try to form 
societies in the difierent depatlments or in com ement 
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gfoups They should select mtellisent leaders, who 
may have infla^nce with the working peoole as 
memb-rs of the managing conmittees, attend the 
meetings of the managing^ committees, guide them in 
the matter of sanctioning loans, assist In keeping 
accounts, and otherwise tram the members to manage 
their own affairs in the near future Other social 
work may also be undertaken. On Sundays and 
holidays the organisers may arrange for meetings, 
or sports, or With the support of the 


residents of the locality m which they carry on work 
and other irffueolial p'rsoos the organisers might 
approach Government to remove the sources of 
(•mpution which at present exist under the policy of 
providing grog shops near the homes of the mill 
hands They should assist in providing tea or 
coflee shops at convenient centres in open compounds 
To these places of recreation the work people may 
possibly be attracted if proper efforls are made 
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Democracy and Leadership 

In the coarse of a short hut tbouf»htfal 
article contributed to the New TVifness 
Cecil Chesterton exatntues the hypotacsis 
that “the modern world has so interpreted 
democracy as to make its ideal a dead 
level of mere similarity wherein peniusand 
especially the genius for leadership finds 
no scope.” Says be : 

If our poverty m great leadership was doe to 
democracy or even to a misunderstanding of demo 
cracy, «e should expect to And it oopeatiog only 
where democracy exists or where, at lesst, a profes 
sioB of democracy II made Yet, u shows itself most 
markedly not only in England, where an oligarchy 
rules under the tbinnest of democratic pretenses, but 
in Germany, where even the pretense is abandoned 
and democracy even as an ideal is despised 

Considering all that was invoUed lo 
the Mediaival conception of a King— the 
Sacramental Mao who summed up a 
nation— the writer observes : 

That they were all bom men of genius is quite 

OR stud farm principles, though no doubt plenty of 
exponents of ‘‘M idem Thou.ht" would be ready 
enough to make the attempt These Kings were just 
ordinary men picked out at random, but they were 
expected to become something more thau men, some* 
thing enormous and almost supernatural, true represen' 
tatives, incarnations of the national will The extent 
*to which so amanng a demand was met is a proof 
of how much it is in ordinary men to be when 
extraordinary things are asked of ihem. In a word. 
It IS a proof of the democratic thesis. 

Medi-eval Monarchy has evei^-where disappeared 
from £arop«. The crowned officials who appur as 
figure-heads for the EnglisH plutocracy or the Prussian 
bureaucracy have no claim of such representative 
character at belonged to the anointed rnler of the 
th rteenth century. France, removing ihc Crown, 
has created a simiLat official figure head called **Pie$i 
dear,*' and his catefjlly kept the appainiment a 


gratuity at tl e disposal of the professional Farlia* 
anenuiiaDS Only in one place, and that a place 
where even the memory of the Middle Ages had never 
b*en. do we find something like the Medieval idea of 
a persooal ruler incarnating a nation We find it in 
the great Elective Monarchy founded by Andrew 
Jackson And there, we find the Mediaeval miracle 
repeated, the ordinary man becoming extraordinary 
because It IS demanded of bim that he shall be not 
a man but a Nation 

If tbe popular will be indeed the real inspiration 
of leadership, why has i( so largely failed the modern 
worldf it IS because "Modernism' ends logically and 
oUimatety m Maienalitm and Materialism is the 
denial of will 


Paying Calls in August 
The following sittre translated bj 
Arthur Walcy from the Chinese of Ch’eag 
Hsiao (3rd cent ad) appears m the A’eiv 
Statesman 

When 1 W3S young, throughoot the hot season 
There were no carnages driving about the roads 
People shut their doors and lay down in the cool 
Or if they went out, it was not to pay calls. 
Novfadays— ill bred^i^norant fellows 
When they feel the beat, make for a friend s bouse. 
Tbe unfortuuate host, when he bears someone 

coming. 

Scowls and frowns, but can think of no escape. 
There’s nothing for it bat to rise and go to 

the door,'* 

And in his comrottihle chair he groans and sighs. 
The conversation does not end quickly : 

Prattling and babbling, what a lot he aays ’ 

Oaly when one is almost dead with fatigue 
He asks at last "if one isn’t finding him tinng ” 
(One’s arm is almost m half with contiaiul 

fanning : 

The sweat is pouring down one’s neck m streams) 
Do not say that this is a small matter . 

1 consider the practice a bloc on our social life. 

I therefore caution all wise men 

That Aigust visitors should not be ado tted , 
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Chinese Art 

A very interesting article contributed to 
the Asjat/c i?erieiv by Gerald Willoughby- 
Meadc gives us a good deal of information 
about Chinese art We read 

What ate ihe Chinese laws of des gn and how do 
the Chinese obey them » In ihe worts of Haeh Ho. 
as translated by Professor Herbert Giles, they ate 
thus expressed 

1 Rhythmic vitality 

s Anatomical structure 

3 Conforrnity with Nature 

4 Souabiluy of coloaring 

{ Artistic composition 

6 Finish 

To maVe these more generally intelligible, Mr 
Laurence Dinyon has paraphrased them as below 

t. The spiritoal rhythm expressed tn the mote 
roent of life 

3 The art of rendering the bones or aoatotcical 
structure by means of the brush 

3 The drawing of forms which answer to oatuial 

foi™* . ... 

4 Appropriate distr bution of the colours 

3 Composition and suberd nation, or groupmg 
aceordme to the hierarchy of things 

6 . The transmission of classic models 

A grotesque effect i» much heishiened by a 
lupecb colour contrast, and fine imtins will often 
redeem a design m out eyes, from ugliness and 
maVe it merely quaint 


The ran designated by the character for 'avarice.'' 
IS painted on the screen wall m front of " tmtn, no 

doubt as a warning to officials 

The phmnix called /r«^ or cAu mao, a modified 
pheasant, associated with warm sunshine ana_^ 
abuodant harvests 

The unicorn, ch t hn, a quadruped d fficult to 
connect with any Unoivn animal It was believed to 
appear on excessively rate and very auspicious 
occasions and to show absolute benevolence to ail 
living things 

The while liger, who presided over the western 
quirter of the heavens s the tortoise entwined with a 
snake, the northern emblem I the three-legged crow, 
imagined to dwell in ibe sun , the poodle like lion, a 
semi Buddhist animal, guardian of the law and of 
sacred edifices , the dragon horse, and more especially 
Che many vatieiies of true dragon, must be cited 

How deeply and widely the dragon tradition has 
influenced Chinese life IS shown even in Undscape- 
gaidening The zigzag budge is supposed to typify 
the dragon, tiees and shrubs are trimmed into the 
shape of dragons , ponds are laid out tn reptilian 
shapes , the trunks of dwarfed and warped trees are 
likened (o dragons Other grotesque effects, in door 
and wall, are largely animistic , ev 1 spirits are said 
10 be baffled by unexpected screens and devious 
p-iih$ they are exorcised by suddenly coming upon 
the pious but threatening cmgies of guardian genu 
Oroiesqueness, here, is more than an artistic 
fashion It IS almost a praver 

The love of the marvellous, being universal, will 
be found among the Chinese to the same extent, at 


Correct composition is evidently thought leueh of leasi, as elsewhere J<i fact, one might expect » 
by the Chnese alto Their way of arranging the more pronounetd Beneath the grave, imptssive 
component parts of a design is suffic eotly well mailed demeanour mcvlcaied by good manners, the Chinese 


to eateh the most untrained eye \N - .. 

IS intentional, even when we disagree with ii , ii may 
appear perverse, but it is clearly not due to clumsiness 
or care 1 cisnes< 

In Ch nese art ‘‘rhythmic vitality" wilt be found 
to be the supreme and universal criterion the others 
ate subsidiary, and may sometimes be d srtgaided 
A design whatever ils subject, must sliow a lust 
ness, an equ librium, a balance of forces, as in a 
living thing Out monsier or demon, our fungus or 
rock, must embody an equation of oddities a con- 
gruity of form, of position, and of symbolic tneaning, 
sufficient to endow it with personal cy, even possibil ty . 
' 's idea IS thus made clear and communicated 


undoubtedly conceals .a very intense nature, a capacity 
for the most violent emotion, and an imagination 
Iteming with Ibe weirdest fancies His language is 
mb ID supeiUiives and in words expressive of 
emotion , and if art is, alter all self expression, must 
one not expect to find that a man possessed of a 
highly emphatic tongue will be inclined to overstate 
his i-npression when his brush is m his hand ? 

The Taoists have been, in ceitam ways, the arch- 
priests of Chinese ‘‘grotesque ’ art. 

As queiists and coniemptaiives, their influence 
showed Itself in the ascetic sobriety of colour notable 
J" Ihe w»ik of the great Sung masters They 
believed that their sages, by retiring to the wilds and 


to the spectator By this means the weird and Ihe I'ving on weird and unnatural ?ood, couid'attain 
mipossib's are animated by an uncanny life of their * certain physical immoruvliiy, like the gnarled trees 
own , they are made to give— apart from skilfnl «d jagged peaks with which they foregathered 
composition— the impression that they are the offspnng Hence they ate porlrajed as wrinkled and seamed 
- living mental image i ketMkbaik. and datelessly old. phcidlv cannn at 

thecloodor ih» w«i..r.ii ‘-—ulenng the grace cf 


Much Chinese 
“grotesque "• 

As examples let me mention the following 

: hare the K'lin, a convent onal dragoil form 
n the bronzes ot the Chou Tenod, this creature 
ira ning influence 

“ Then there is the I'ao I ith, translated by Dr 
Leggeas‘‘klullon,'’ standing for m embe^meotof, 
and warning agsirsf, the vices of sensuality and 


being supposed to eserei 
Bgamsi the s n of gteed 


and should be, tons, the cloud or the waterWi, „ 

the flying slotl, or the shimmering of *tlje mwv.., uuvu • 
n tnountaiD lake The lonely traveller is said to have 
•»>"’» ^pw^ihem suddenij, in the fvstnesses of the 
looming, ghostly, 


bills, rooted like ancient irV 
through the mists. 

Buddhism completely overshadoued, if it did not 
-‘-■-1 the heyday of lu glorj— Ihe 


displace— at any rale m 

• grotesque ’ element altoi,elher 

The effect of Buddhism, on Chinese Art was 
twofold In the beginning we find serene and d gni- 
Ced statues and lonesome landscapes, devoid alto 
gether irf anjtlnrg gn tesque i later v iib the act on and 
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reactioQ between Buddhism ind the older bebefs the 
Bobhn humour of the Chinese irtut rcisserled itself, 
finding a wider and richer field of fancy than before 

Most Chinese artists have as much opportunity 
the Greeks had of studying the rude. The spare 
but well knit coohe is m evidence everywhere, scantily 
clad, 'and getting the very most out of his musdes 
in the exercise of his daily toil But if he ever was 
studied, as a problem, there is little evidence of »f 
The peasant, in a European picture, is alaay» hand 
somer and better proportioned than the real toiler 
Could possibly be , the Chinese boatman or tracker, 
on the other hand, IS o/ten a striking figure, climbing 
clifis like a cat or steering— tense with vigilance and 
muscular strain— through a dangerous rapid But 
where do we fied his picture i 

The Commonest theory is that Chinese artists find 
the human form too symmetrical to be interesting 

Another theory would attribute to Buddhist 
influence the treatment of the human form as being 
neither more nor less important than any other phase 
or semblance of being. 

With a choice of subjects ranging from gods and 
demons to stones and grasses, we also find that the 
human form, as a subject of an, was deliberately 
classed below landscape in the writings of Chinese 
critics of rank 

A human form, therefore, when used for the 
purpose of expressing an idea, was compelled to 
assume a shape or attitude associated by long usage 
with that idea, and the re>ult, m our eyes, is 
*• grotesque ” 

Whatever may be the true explanaitoo of this 
belittling of the human and glorification of the non> 
human element in Chinese art. there is reason to think 
that, like other sources of the grotesque, it is a racial 
peculiarity. 

Certain of (he greatest Chinese artists, have not 
left a single p cture of a human being , the work of 
others IS represented only by quaint and whimsical 
stud es of aged men or monsters 

The idea chat su^'h men could not hai'c drawn or 
carved fine human forms is, of course, preposterous. 
The early Buddhist religious works are proo6 of their 
power The birds, fishes, and flowers of the best 
schools are as real as they are dignified , the men who 
drew fltem could have drawn anything (hey had a 
mind to. 

Even m the relics of Han art left to us we have 
truly naiurabstic horses and birds, but the humsD 
figures are often deliberately distorted, though wbe> 
ther for mythological or merely decorative reasons ts 
, not quite dear to the wnter 

In two words. Western art lends itself to the 
“inerar and Far Eastern att to the ‘’literary^ and 
* if the thing drawn by the Chinese artist does not 
express bis idea without alteration, be simply alters 
It until It d'oes Thus, for good or ill, his (leatmcnt 
lends, of necessity, towards the "gro’esque ' in many 
instances 

Daring and correct, however, as the great Cbmese 
art'Wotkers have been in the use of colour, powerful 
as they have been n composition, the one outstanding 
feature of all their work has been this— facility in the 
treatment of hoe. Freedom, even license, m the ose 
of line may not always p’ease the eye, especially of a 
EeroMan ; but it n not the failing of a tyro it ts 
the whim cf a tnas’er. To say the least of «, no man 


who does not know his tools well will dare to juggle 
with them 

The grotesque, then, holds a considerable place in 
Chinese art For the reasons given, I submit that it 
bolds that place rightly , it expresses a national 
peculiarity , it meets a national need , it shows itself 
as the outcome of a national gift It evidences skill, 
per»cverance, and humour , it evidences a cheerful 
recognition of the shadows of life, as well as of its high 
lights It provides a foil to the drab poverty and cast 
iron etiquette of everyday existence i it preserves from 
oblivion numberless traditions valuable to the student 
and the historian 


Mor&lity and Convention 
Writing in the Hibbert Journal H. L. 
Stewart offers a defence of what is known 
by the term “convention ” Says he ; 

Those who speak with scorn of conventional 
morality seem to have before their minds a sort of 
unnatural perversion, a system which did not grow 
but was rather manufactured, a code either imposed 
by senseless aoihority irom without or invented with 
more or less sinister purpose frem within Tliey 
think of It as at the best, unreflective prejudice s 
at the worst, a deliberate pretense under which one 
art of society makes pariahs of another part The 
lame for this imposture is placed upon some order 
which the critic specially dislikes— toe clerey, the 
aristocrats, the capiulists Just now an intellectual 
circle of unique refinement specialises in derision of 
the middle class, to whose moral notions the epithet 
“srovg” IS applied with great success. 

Nine tenths of the theoretical attacks upon Conven* 
(lOo (urn upon an ambiguity in the «ord. They are 
attacks upon a phantasm, and if imposture has been 
at work at all it has appeared mainly in the skill 
with which our ciincs first falsify the pedigree of 
common morals and then hold up the poor progeny (o 
contempt “Convention'’ means agreement, and hence 
ought to imply freedom of choice. It even suggests 
an element of capree , for the more capricious a 
choice has been, the more appropriate do »e regard the 
epithet “coventional as applied to the arrangement 
which has been its outcome. Thus we speak of the 
conacntional procedure of taw, but not of the conven 
lional processes of digestion, for the latter are imposed 
by necessity, white the farmer—thojgh they are at 
least believed to have a basis in reason— might within 
very wide hm ts have been varied by human 
preference Most fitting of all is the use of the word 
when we have before us su*h a scheme as the alphabet 
or A saeniifii. nomenclature , for iltbough even these 
are not wholly arbitrary, they come as close as we 
can get to a sheer creation of w II, a product whose 
value consists in its general acceptance, and which, if it 
had been otherwise constructed, woetj have been 
equally serviceab'e provided it were adopted with 
equal unanimity 

“Most of our ideas about right and wrong arc con 
ventional,* say the novelists. Oa the contrary, it 15 
sery hard indeed to find any of those ideas to which 
we can accurately apply such an epithet. They are 
tat the rooit parr the workings e( unconjcicus reason 
The tnodera Comman st, I suppose, will si'ginatUe 
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convenliona! most of our teceiveJ notions about pro- 
petty But he will have to confess that froin the 
beginning o'f t me every man has been granlea a fighl 
to the exclusive possession of some things, and that, 
while no primitive conference of the species settled 
which these were to be, their progressive assignmenl 
and delimitat on have fiUowed I nes wh eh may have 
been wrong ‘but which at least were not arbitraiy 
They were laid down under the pressure of social 
needs and feelings 1 for one am ready to admii Ihn 
they were oiten find down amiss, and that many of 
them are amiss still B it the fiult d d not he in 
subservience to ' Convention'' and in omiliing to 
appeal to ‘ Nature." Form the same sense m which 
Nature authenticates, let us say, the right to I fe, she 
authenticates that order by which life in society may 
expand Few will claim that each person as soch has - 
an indefeasible right to live Tlie hangman, although 
we may call him, m the abusive sense, a conventional 
mslilution, Is in a truer sense a genuinely natural one 
He IS an oQietal who, not through wanton cruelty, 
still less from stupid capri'e but for purposes that 
are deemed socially urgent, has been ap^inted and 
is maintained. Whether we should keep him depends 
on what we think of these purposes and of bis 
efiectiveness for carrying them ouu The gradually 
formed stwiment on such things which, we ate wtd. 

It IS essential to shake, is thus no mere adhesion to 
prejudice. It is crystall sed experience If it could 
be so shaken as to have us whole btsis destroyed— 
and unfo lunately it cannot,— the new structure would 
be bjilc upon the same sort of principles, for mankind 
has no other 

But the wetter does not deo; the edu- 
cattre valne of dramas and imagtoatsTC 
literature in general which "seek to estab 
lisb a sort of moral equalitjr," as will be 
apparent from the following lines . 

The snecessful drama at present is one that 
presents human character as much mere uniform than 
our ancestors supposed It seeks to establish a tort 
of moral equably even if it must level down rather 
than levelling up, and ihe democratic sentiment is at 
once conciliated We Ike to feet that if the secrets 
of all hesrls were d sclosed, accuser, accused judge 
md jurymen would not he so very d fferent , that, in 
short, as the old 1 nes have it. 

There is so much good in the worst of us. 

And so much bad m the best of us, 

That It ill becomes any one of us 
To look dnwn on the rest nf ns. 

Now, I am far from minimiz ng the educative 
value which belongs to these artistic pre*eiitations 
when thqv are tk Ifjllv and earnestly esecati^ >Ijicb 
genuine concern is abroad about social injustices and 
how to remedy them And Ihe authors of imoginat ve 
literature especially since UacU Tem'i Caitn, have 
held a sort of prescriptive r glit to operate Ihos upon 
the conscience of Ihe public It is probable that m 
no other way could the poignancy of a siluat on be 
brought home with such general ctTectiveness 

Uses of Wood Pulp and Paper. 
kVilli the prouress of time wood pulp 
and paper are being requisitioned sa an 
r.tncreasing degree to manufacture 


many of the necessaries of civilisation. 
The Canadian Forestry Journal makes 
mention of a host of such articles. We 
read ‘ y 

P<p«r IS largely used by anatomical mechanists to 
make artificial limbs v by telescope makers, by boot 
and shoe makers, by cap mmuficturers, for the 
foundat on of caps and hats, forming all the peaks 
and many of the tops which look like leather, by 
Chin-t and porcelain manufacturers , by dolt makers 
and by ship builders , and again, in making optical 
■Dsttaments, in pictures and looking glasses, m 
portmanteaus, m Slieflield goods and teapots. One 
manufacturer has made panels for doors from paper, 
and he loi^s forward to making carnages of paper 
, when the duty shall bave been taken off Paper 
pipes ate actually made prepared with bitumen and 
capable of standing pressure of 300 pounds of water 
to the inch Pulp and paper have fum shed a rich 
field lor exploitation, and m altogether new spheres 
of nsefulnass have arrived at a stage which may be 
said to goaraniee the r permanent serviceability 
Now^adays the public are familiar with artificial 
silk, coarse cloth, and fabrics closely resembling 
mercerised ooiton produced from wood pulp fibres, 
and n >s stating notliing new to ssy that ties and 
waist coats are being made from pulp and 
paper As 1 matter of fact, boih paper and pulp can 
now be formed into solid substances caMble 


a point of aurability 


competing with wood or 1 , . 

and elasticity and for some years past, treated by 
special methods, they have been convened into such 
anicles as paper bottles, figures, omsments. furniture, 
♦tc Waterproof eeveiings for walls and ceilings, 
parchment slates, flanges and manhole rings, paper 
wheels, roofing and boats, paper barrels, gas pipes; 
boxes and horse shoes are also no longer novelties. 
Probably one of the most valuable by products of the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp is that of spirit from the 
wa«e.and panicularly in Sweden, the distillation of 
alcohol from cellulose, bids fair to become an industry 
of considerable importance 

lo the United States a heavy paper board for use 
io building operations is also made from watte 
aogar-cone and corn stalks In a small mill at 
Koyaea, Kanagawa (Japan), waterproof paper is 
BOW mansfactured for ehirt making 

Paper string and twine has withm recent years 
come to be recognised as a vnluatile snbstitute for 
the ovdinn^ variety Paper string Is now being 
madeoftaeh stontaesi that ft it suitable for Ivlng 
Bppat«\s of quite a fait s.se, and its mannlaeinte 
Js now bring carried out JO tbit country Twine has 

been pranced from paper in Germany for some 
n . ‘“''^•■“vrn or wfiue 

crepedthmcfllutoie paper and the few luills making 
It ate said to be unsble to meet the demand ' 

MastBg artificial flowers from paper is pot a new 
Mea tret It Is probably not so well known that they 
.u "* P“P*' reudered non inflam. 

tiiabley the moderalenieof asbestine Thejapanese 
auoshaite IS, of course quite a familiar object, but the 
o^piible and storm proof paper orabrells, devised 
w '“vvgcncies by an Ingenious Amencan, 

has not yet obtained wide favour 

Twisted or bardrned paper is alto being exten 
sively employed at Sheboygan, United States of 
AmcTKa, in themanuractnreor paper fnrniture, aud 
bogs and trnnki of compressed paper are perhaps 
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somewhat belter Vnosvn than the paper jaciefs for 
8ausa;;e), which have been introduced on the other 
side of the Atlantic Vulcanised tibre, which ts 
simpljr paper treated with line chloride, is also b-iog 
eitensivel; used m the manofaetnre of tool handles, 
bobbins, tabes, etc , and paper binder twine, paper 
window shades, paper matting and paper floor 
coverings, the latter geaerallj made with an admi* 
tore of cotton, are BOW widely used Paper insula 
tors are, of coarse, in comparatively common use, 
bat It mast be admitted that a paper chimney, of 
which we have heard, is aomethiag of a novelty 
Paper cart wheels and paper boata are, however, 
no longer cariosities though it is stated that the 
paper boat is, indeed, a very aubataotial and 
serviceable craft. 

It Is now well known that Germany is using 
cfaeiQical palp 111 plaee of cotton as a basts for the 
prodnetion of hign esplosives and a German military 


surgeon goes so far as to say that not only cellulose 
wadding but nje’hanical wood palp, wood flour, 
wood wool nod wood fclc base done good service as 
snbstitntcs for cotton in making dressings while 
another authority states that for wound secretions, 
filter and blotting paper serves the purpose admi- 
rably Cellolose wadding Is used m doteas of forms 
as a substitute for cotton, and its employment is 
stated to be even more advantageous f\bei) loosely 
woven cotton wicks are substituted for closely woven 
wicks, particularly lU spirit and petroleum lamps 
There have also been stones of paper boots and 
paper socks worn by soldiers of the Curopeao battle 
fields and it Is reported that paper beds, with paper 
sheets and pillow cases, are now being used In 
Gertoany by the poor, the matresses being made of 
strong sfa'ctsof paper pasted together and filled 
with dry leaves ot beeph and oak trees 
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The Rector’* Convocation Speech— 

A Rejoinder 

I am glad that my short artiels sader the above 
beading in the April number of the Afodero Aevsew 
has led to some fruitful diseus'toa on the coo 
parative merits of the Indian and Eutopeao systeois 
of philosophy to the July oumher just to hand Let 
me state at the outset (bat to suggesting that tbe 
study of Indian pbitosopby sbould be deferred till 
the understanding of the Indiaa student is matured 
and his critical faculty developed by tbe study of 
western philosophy, ic was not my intention to 
assert dogmatically that to follow the opposite 
course advocated by his Excellency the Rector would 
be sure to prove mischievous , all that I said was that 
tbe change might rjuite possibly be a change for the 
worse, «ad f proceeded to give some reasons for my 
apprehension Only by introducing a course of 
Indian philosophy ici the undergraduate classes, and 
watching tbe actual result for a series of years, can 
the truth or ofberwise of my position be fesfeif, and 
I quite see the force of the arguments advanced by 
Mr Basanta Kumar Cbatterjee in favour of the 
early introduction of Indian philosophy in tbe 
curricnlum of our colleges In the last lines of Part I 
of b)3 paper, however. Air Basanta Kumar 
Chatteijee gives bis whole case away when he says 
that the students whom he would tench Indian 
philosoply should already have had some training in 
the western system and some knowledge of western 
science That is exactly what I plead for 

Fart II of Mr Basanta Kumar Cbatterjee s paper 
Is specially devoted to my uirticle The orthodox 
Pundit may adhere to a particular system of philo- 
sophy and think the other systems to be defective, 
hut I was not thinking of tbe exceptional, and of the 
Isamed few, but of tbe average Hindu If as Air 
Basanta Kumar Chatterjee admits such Iliados 
r«ognise the direct working of the Divine Spirit in 
their philosophers. It seems that 1 was out far wrpi^ 
When I said that we approach the <tudy of philoso 
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pbical questions not with an open miod, but nith a 
reverential awe which elTeetuaUy stifl'i all freedom of 
thought. Mr Baiaata Kumnr Chatterjee compares 
tbe Utsdo attitude with tbe Cbrisiiao regard /or 
Bible as divinely Inspired. This Is preeiaely what 1 
meant when I said that we took upon Kapila and 
tbe other sages as canonised semi divine saints Ko 
one would be so foolish as to object to the Chriitiau 
reading bis Bible, as none woald think of protesting 
against the Hindu reading tbe Vedas But what I 
object to, and what western philosophers would 
object to, IS to take no the study of philosophical 
questions la the uaetitlcal spirit in which one atudi-'S 
bis sacred scriptures And one might also object to 
any books, believed to be revealed or semi revealed, 
being prescribed for compulsory study by any section 
of students My complaint was that ‘philosophy which 
(S tbe finest flowerof universal fasmao reason is too 
closely conueeted with religion in India to deserve 
the name in the full sense ' An Old Alumnus, criti'is 
log my article, says in tbe same issue of this 
magazine tbat "if ouman reason pfays a efomfnant 
Dvrt in aay department of human activities, it is in 
the domaiQ of philosophy ' 1 should substitute 

'ought to play’ for ‘plays lU the nbove extract, and 
thus read it is my own view, and I hold that m so 
far as Hindn philosophy leans oo religion, which 
lives by faith and is guided by authoritr, it fails 
in Its proper function qua philosophy, for to that 
extent it fails to afford adequate scope for tb* play 
of human reason Tbe sam; writer says that "for 
breadtbt range and vanety of thoughts embracing 
in its sweep the rankest materialism of Cbarraka 
on the one side and the absolute idealism of Sankara 
on tbe other, no other single coentry’s intellectual 
ontpnt, aucient or modern can compare with that 
of India.’ 1 admitted in my article that ‘no other 
philosophical system IS so habitually free from con 
ventional limitations on discussion as to the origin 
of the tiaiverse and Its Creator Pantheism, Monism 
Dualism, Atheism— all riral th*ones have fair field 
and DO favour.’ The little that I know of both tbe 
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,"i" Vt “ 2 .'h oVli ol pS«.phr. (o to™.l..-raU..r the co.lrarj I jh.II hojaTO b, 

paadet to popular prrjudice la thm placing tlie 
Y«da aboTC criticism Morcorer, the nijthology of 


other writer will kiadi/ take upon himtell the 
task of elutidatiog ita mala principles and ezpoaad 
sag the serTices it has readered to the cause ol philo 
sopbj, la the pages of this Rcticw 

1 ctaim to hare made a firsthand stndj, from the 
rationalistic itandpoiat, of almost all the Pnraaas, 
to’ ihVo'br" popoUr ‘ adhere most emphaticallj to my statement 

that there IS erery where in them a totalconfusioa of 


aiadus, with all its absurdities, Is cited and 
alluded to and drawn upon for illustrations, often 
without a word of adrerse eomment, in the philo 
lophies , the multitudinous gods and goddesses the 
unmeaning ritual and eeremonial pr/ ■ 

^Vilirwurour^anV’atte'mpt il opei d.issot, that there is erery where in them a totalconfusioa ot 

them The whole philosophy of the Pnrra Mimaosa Chatterjee eonstraes^me^ai^saylog that there is Mt 
proceeds on the assumption that salration ' — — .. • — 


the Yedie sacrifices which arc all bat extinct now and 
for which no rational justification cau be found The 
European philosopher writes with a neb background 
of thoughts, feelings ideas brilliant artistic, edify 
tog, rerealing a eoUared imagination and a critical 
los gbt which constitute the essence of trae education 
Ylise nasias, profound reflectioni balaoced judg 


instance in the entire Ponranic literature where 
wbat IS represented as good IS really good 1 never 
said so, aod eecrywhere in the Puranas’ cannot, as 
Ur Rasaota Kumat Chatterjee knows, mean ‘inva 
nably and without a single exception ’ On the con 
trary there are many beautiful stories, legends, and 
moral precepts le the Puranas, but considering their 
bulk and volume, these are >ar too few, and a** 


meats srooueae dissertations on topics of general altogether swept away bv the mass ofbMDSpocns 
buraao interest, are loteripersed la bis wiUiogs aod positive obscenity to be fouad id them Abatis 
Sometimes there Is even a wealth of local colouring raore^aigoincaot thaa this, tbs total_ obliteration of 


a poetic traotfigucatiOB of dry details Ur not only moral values does ant 


0 strike the Pouraaie 


writer as siegnlar, or evoke his eondemaation 
just as much at home lu eouDciating a high philoso* 
pbiealdoctriae as in, perhaps la the very arxtpasisgr, 
makiBg the most filiby obierratiou on the female sex, 
IB drscribieg the illicit amours of some god 0 


desit with problems specially sppettaiaieg to hi 
subiect, but makes frequent excursions Into adiaceac 
realms aad evokes our emotloatl symyatby with all 
tbs nobler aspects of humao life and eodeavonr, at 
well as of art aod nature, and In ditcustiag cognate 
guestioos of other scieacet, shows a breadth of know 

ledge which IS alien to out philosophers tie plays . ... 

In short, epon all the subtler influeoces which mould ed beyoad recognition Mow, what is the reason oi 
life aod form character, aad dwells habitually >a an this lud'Serence to moral values ? And what it the 
atmosphere which IS at oace elevated fcid practicol reason wfar, in spite of the differeot schools of philo- 
1 e , not too detached from the realities of hie In all sopby freely criticising one another, nil the sages are 
these ways be preseuts ‘a breadth, rauge and variety m some vsgue sort ol way conceived by the popular 
of thoughts' which go to the making Ota Uoiy liberal imagination to this dav as being equally infallible, 
culture lliodu pbilosophv is not to many sided, and as haviog an equally profound cra«p of the 
cor, apart from its tpeeific problrmt lo which it truth? The reason 1 attribute to the pantheistic 
shows an intellectual depth and keenness of vision tradition which is the very atmosphere we breathe 
not certaiuly excelled In the West, is it to well nble The conception of the 'unify leg’idealism of Asia ’ of 
to draw out the best, from the point of view of civic which An Old Alumnus speaks, and tebicli first 
culture and social morality, in the average man wbo dawned on the poetic vision of that great Japanese 
has no lotention to retire to the bills to meditate on niyslic Okaktra who dreamt nobly of 'a single 
his release Absence of originality among our stn aocieat Asiatic peace’ which bis countrymen are only 
dentsof philosophy IS not, as Au Old Alnnions seems Mo anxious to disavow, often means nolhine better 
to think, due to the fact that they do not study in than the Inabil ty to see any distloction b*tween the 
the ToJs The best orthodox products lack the vaewd antioomiei of life, between good am] evil theism aod 
outlook, the gtocral culture and the histone sense polytheism, betweco a life of action and a life of 
which a study of western literature alone can give, passive subjection, between reason and science on the 
and without such liberal culture original thinking u one band, and the practice of superstitious cults and 
next to Impossible— only commeotanes nresoSsible abheteoce to nameaniBg beliefs and customs on the 
tt la because \ ivekanaoda and Rabiudranatb have other This transition irom one pole to the other 
both been saturated withsuch modern cultnre.tbat »bis bridging over the gulf which senaratea the two 
they could throw new light on Hindu civilisation and extremes, is effected br the contenieot doetune of 
culture, and make the world listen to them.. Both of AdfiiksreCfteda, and the Geeta is called in to reconcile 
them have extolled the spirituality of India, but both thedflerent paths of faith, knowledge and work 
have denounced the superititlous. torpor end the ft '* because at bottom we believe that all is one 
ntual mongenng which pass for sp ntuality inout that both good and bad proceed from the same 

" ■ “■“•xtery form of beliefand practice, however 

la snired tr, . — j Stage of the s^ul s 


midst \ivekaoanda was a born fighter, andtcoOed aonree t — 
at nothing so much as at our popular religion of the grotesque, .. . 
kitchen ns be called it Rabiudranatb has, in his gxowth, that t 


tolerate every nuisance nnd''^i 
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proud of our tolerance Tins tolerance of niadaism 
isBccordmg to well known forei/n writers, indistin 
gnishable worn indifference to truth, and makes oar 

religion, according to other competent obsenrers, a 

mass of contradictions Our philosophers boldlT 
challenge the existence of God. but lend the weight of 
their Buthoritj to current social prejudices, and \ls«t 
deriations from the prescribed ritual with dire 
panishmeots Control of passions is stronglsadro- 
cated, bat the breach of It among the sages, heroes 
and gods does not ehcit any moral disapprobaUM 
The 'naifying idealism' ol liiadnism is maintamed by 
its all embracing unirersalism which permits it t® be 
at once subtle and gross, spmtnal and sensual , It is 
accommodating and elastic, so that the boldest phi 
losopbical speculation goes hand la hand with 
polytheism of the crudest rariely Ceremomal {rarity, 
as enjoined by our Samliitas Is not personal cleanu 
cess only, as Mr Hasanta Knmar Chatterjee thinks 
We can see instances of such pnnty among the priestly 
class and widows s mnch of it is as unmeaning as the 
lostinctlre habits of the lower animals which were at 
one lime useful but hate in the course of etolulion 
surtited their ntilitj, nnd some of It is posiiitely 
Injurious to health The disregard of moral tames 
and the tolerance of sertons lapses from the standard 
of rectitude which may always be noticed in rnral 
societA.may legitimately be ascribed to the fonda 
mental pantheistic conception, rooted la the miod, 
though not coDicioosly thought out, that eterythiog 
IS, luthe ultimate analysis, tbe iport^of the uitioe 
Mother, and so there is a justification for erety shade 
ofcoadact The non moral character of muchofoor 
aenptural teacbiog has often beea admired by 
Metsicbe and bis icuoot, as etery reader of Nietssebe, 
I.eo G Sera, J M Kennedy and others, wilt adoiit- 
The ethical code of Goutama Buddha aBd'tbetuMr 
imposed tsoral precepts of the Christian cult’ which 
An Old Alumnus seems to disapprove, do not hod 
favour with the advocates of the cult of the Soper 
mau and the Will to Power, tbev prefer the all 
embracing pautbeism of Hiuda philosophy which 
noifies ell contradictions by finding a place for 
rantually antagonistic pricciples of conduct m its 
scheme ofmorals 

The distinction between striving for ones own 
salvation and that of bis fellowmen, so far from 
being immaterial, as Mr Baianta Kumar Cbatteryee 
thinks, fs fundamental of the two types of clvihsa 
tion, Indian and European When God wanted to 
give I’ralhad bis deliveraoce from the wheel of life, 
he replied 'The sages, O Lord, lead a life of retire 
ment, away from banian habitations, actuated 
mostly by a desire for their own salvation, without 
thinking of the welfare of others I, however, do 
not seek my own liberation, leaving other poor 
mortals to their fate , (Srimadbbagafaata, Skanda 7, 
Chapter 9] On the other hand, Positivism and 
humanity are according to G L Dickinson ‘the 
dominant forms of thought and feeling in the West ’ 

• I maintain that the teaching of onr pblloso* 
phy IS not vinle and practical for the very reasons 
cited by An Old Alumnus to prove that it is so 
As I have already said. It reduces all practical 
autagomsms into an all embracing, and tberefore 
Ideal and fanciful, unity, and by making ns toler 
ant of evil robs ns of the energy and the incen 
tive to combat it In the battlefields of life The 
*'all-compreheosiTe’ character of oar philosophic 
culture, ngaiu. Instead of Issuing in right conduct, 
which IS the true test of a practical teaching, makes 
It po«5lble for the highest products of the university 


that I see before me to talk of the inexorable law ol 
Karma and at the «tue time worship Saturn 
Satya Pif, or the Snake god in the firm belief that 

they will pre«erve their families from harm Even a 
foreign observer like Sidnev l ow did not fail to 
observe that 'the educated Hindu sometimes recon 
dies the Higher Thought with tbe Lower Act in a 
startling fashion’ Undoubtedly Hindu philosophy 
has n most elevating effect on noble minds who can 

n'’htlT understand its principles, as I freely admitted 
m mr last article An Old Alnmnns cites the 
anthority of \ivekananda to prove that Hindu 
nhilosopuy IS virile and practicaL The apostle of 
neo-IIindnism was a nationalist to the core Ue 

wanted Hindus to be -heroes in the strife, to make 

the world ring with their achievements to have 

confidence in themselves and in the uplifting power 

of their religion Therefore he tried to show that 
lliodn religions philosophy does not necessarily tend 
to make men visionaries, nod weak In action It was 
a much needed lesson that Vivekananda tanght his 
countrymen He took Hinduism at its very b-st, 
and illumioated its doctrines from the vast store 
house ofhis knowledge and experience, and Infused 
m the minds of his audience (most of bii writings are 
reduced from his speeches) the contagions enthusiasm 
ofbis magnetic pcrsonalitv It is because kiveka 
oanda knew well enough wherein lay the weakness of 
Hinduism at popularly interpreted and understood 
that be was at such pains to remove It, and this is 
what bis admirers are apt to forget remembering 
oolv tbe flattering eulogies which from patriotic 
motives, and tosave the mmd of the Hindu from 
sinking under tbe weight of its philosophic deprei 
Sion be freely iottodneed in his lectnres It is 
admitted oa all bonds, both by foreignets and 

Indiaas who boast of tbe spifitualitr of India, that 

tbe spini of Indian philosophy bas deeply permeated 
the masse* Had the teaching of our religious 
obilosophy been vuile and practical, why should 
we be ridbeed to this sad plight today ? Contrasting 
Bnddhism and llindoism, Sit T W Holderne«s in 
bis little but informing book says that Buddhism has 

In the main marked the character of the people that 

have come under its influence for good, and declares 
that "the Indian caste system and the degraded 
position coDiigned in Hinduism to women are 
Impossible ui a Buddhist country" "Those who 
believe Karma” truly says Sir John Woodroffe, 
"must know that the present conditions are due to 
thecoUective Indian Karma and not tv the ruling 
Power or nnylbing elw Forbad that Karma been 
good our Power would not have been here" 
(Sakfi aotf SbaktaJ According to the same 
autbority, few can be nnd few should attempt to be 
koEis tliepa*h of BbukllMuktl (enjoyment libera 
lion) IS the best path for by far the vast majority, 
and the Taatric doetrioe olShakti, which holds that 

man Is a magatine of power, and not the doctrines 

of the orthodox philosophical systems, is needed to 

revivify ns and 'give to tbe Ignorant and to others 

whose activity is lU directed the religious and 
metaphysical basis of which they now stand la need 
Karma takes away the incentive to action by being 
popularly understood to mean that iu this life you 
will have to suffer the conwquences of the deeds done 
in TOur past lives, hot that by laying in a store of 
good acts you may ensure better consequences in 
Intare lives, though you may not be able to modify 

the present thereby That is to say. however much 
YOU may strive you cannot enjoy the fruits of your 
good acts here and now, but such enjoyment ^mast 
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l* (JtfftrcHo <u4urf nlitfrrft Tlii», 1 know, !•« 
«pu(> >u« iSiXtrlnr. an<l tlic SlisUrni lijnjr U ina Ic t'l 
«t!l o diirfftni ntnrjr, Imt tin I* the populer litliet 
Ro lit liat un touhiriUj the elTeet I haYc iediealed 
It ii in vain Ihnt the 1!hii;a'>nta (^kanda 3, chap 
30) iikjt that hr A Ten aoil hell nre to be fous) tta tbi« 
earth and bare nn aepariie ciiilei^Y, or tbe 
Markandeja I'urann (Cl> 31) taja down that 
{jlnlieni wotlt tn A Ttclnui clrelf for it iKhataone 
to inaetion nalthii rerj inaetiTlijr prerenta bln 
ifora athieeln- the eurceM winch he coull nthrrwiae 
hare attniaeJ The Carnda I'arana irart 1, ch iii) 
emphalicallj ileclarei that be nbn hai eaterpilae 
iol<l!ij;enfe. courage an 1 energy It feared etea br the 
kodl an I hence man rliould aleiayt try to acatert 
aucerai tn aplle nl Deatlnr Hut fatalltm ha* id deep- 
ly tinged the lliu lu mind that It hn* lelt iti mark 
eren on the pbyaingnomj and the motement* otthe 
people andooeoftbe Tint naprciiiona ‘«h<cb aooo 
poKcatta the travellce in India ta that of the mclaa 
choir which hang! orer both the land and ita people 
(Sir Frederick Trcteil > tin ling to the apalltDg waat 
nge uf hamnn life in India from infant mortality and 
preTcntaUe diieaaea Sir T 1) II i1 lerocit aaya that 
* the reiigned pettimitm and r^uiet melanchnly which 
cbaractcriac the rehgioui and the mental outlook ol 
the people, and which aeem to hrnol orer the land 
acape and infect the atmoipherr are not witbont • 
pbyiieal baaii” bndotibiedly we bare cau«e for 
drprciilon In the high death rale winch preeaila lo 
India, but one teonll be bold to any that oorphilo 
■opine*, by emphaaitiog the mifenea nfllfe ba** not 
helped to driT* th« irsn into the aoul, aad it la a 
periBiKible f(iie«tion to aik whether it (a dealrable to 
latrodaeetuch peaiimutie teacfainga lato the pla*iic 
nindtofouryouBg men in the foroatice attge ot 
their growth aaturally cbitaeterUed by booyaocy 
and hope for, ihcte fatallatic tod peailmmlc idea* 
are *o deeply rooted in the popalar relig.oa* 
philotophy of the Hindu* Ibae they are diAicult to 
eradicate Irom the mindaevea of tbaie wbopaia lor 
educated among u*. 

Mr baianta Komar Chntlerjee * criilcitm larioiie 
fair and moderate In tone, eacept far one lioe where 
hecotDparea my deannciatioti of Pourank moral* 
as ‘almoit like tbe peroration of the apeecb of a rabid 
Christian roiiiiinaty ' I hare rayaeif fought many 
a good fight with the misdonanei In (he colomo* of 
our montbly magazines and hare tberefore tbe right 
to put in a word for (bit mneh abased clata There 
are of cunise mistionarir* and rnisslonanes, and Ur 
Uasanta Knmar ChatteTjer, if be has kept m tooeb 
with them, will bare fonnd a marked change lo (be 
tone and qnahty of their writings witbia tbelaat 
decade or to Uissionarle* are oo longer imperrioa* 
to tbe rerearcbe* of Orientalists and tndologlsli 
both Curopean and Indian, and to the retnitsofa 
eomparatleestady of religions, and they now write 
witbgreater sympathy and deeper knowledge, and 
therefore their writing* can no longer be ortitooked 
or ignored eTentboosh they contain obserTataoa* 
which wound the self lore of the edncaled llindn 
Betides tbi* the edneated and liberal mroded Cogtifb 
missionary (the example of Mr Andrews aad other* 
will show that this It not n contradiction Id teriD*, 
as we oftco contemplnontly imagine) corae* of a race 
which ha* an inherited Irariitioa of culture, aobciety 
and restrnint ofbalanced judgment and wide out 
look which placet him ntan RdraDlagein discnsnair 
systems of religion other than hi* own (.nleiu 
therefore be makes it a part of bis prol«<eir>n tn 
dowD the lllalu rcigion nod can ,tdiuire atnl 


appreciate oof al tn ritdisatloo, hlsTicwsarc worth 
lialrolng to, an 1 1 ant not atbsmrl t > con'rst that 
Wttiinnsnrsof till* type haTrsa-ceclfd in throwing 
tieir light on •omeaiiwcts »f ilin la culture which 
ba I r*caprd my uostlol obierratioa 

Mr liAtanta Komar Chatierjee oljecii lo my 
ijanting f>rriga ofnnion* ‘•belhtf r/uf philosophy 
••Kooifor bxl ’ ‘We ought tosee It f»r onswlTC*. 
•ay* he Hit atlltnle mark* a )ie»lthy rractlon 
•gainst (hat firm of intrU'ctual <l«pmdence whicb is 
partofoargmerAi jK»Iitie*l suljecuon, byreatoaof 
TshKh we are apt to iookep to the ruling race fir 
appnsral of rrrrything we say of do I shall only 
oMcrreln pasting that I hare noticed (hispernliar 
snenlai trait more ollrn among the orlboilos ia tmte 
of their boastc) Is Irtiendence of jnlgment tnaa 
among those whom Mr Itssanta Knmar (.halterjee 
call* ‘iirogrestlTet Indewl, Ibis could not iiat lie so, 
•s the habit offfilfld which makrt o* salMortirnt to 
ftbastne aathority and uawill ng to csamlne lore ga 
Bourrea alto make* t>l rqaatfy tna'eplibic lo the 
roting authori'y Ktrertheles*, teeing oarselfei’a* 
othcti act u* IS almott at necessary at s'eing for oar* 
seltesil we want to adeance oarigbllinct ISbatis 
reiiiiired IS that we most not aorrend'e our right of 
judgment to anybody Ktason, not aalhority. 
whether Sbastric or lorclge, must be our gaidr 
Cultured Hnrnpcan trarrllerr, highly trained Ilnglish 
admieisirator* Luropeaa Onentidist*. bare all 
rcflecieil oe the rHect of our pbilosephlral systems on 
Ibe Jediaa eharaeur, aad partiealarty oa the 
oelaocholy leihargr, and feeling of reiigeation 
which eharacltrise the lodiae masse*, wilbnat fsihog 
loreeogaise thtir slrid roaseipasoct* of tbe reality 
of the life beyond It I* the eneeiator who ofira aer* 
most oi tbe game We, w)>o lite and more and bast 
oarbeiag in the peralisr specalatlse atiaatpbere of 
India and bare little fiistbsod knowledge of the rest 
of tbe wotid may not agree with these fomga 
writer*, but this doe* rot neeessatily proee that they 
are wrong We bare tadetd bad caougli of aelflaada 
Irott aad It would do vs good to ponder why we 
occupy snrh a low place sa the eiteeoi of other 
oatiOD* and whether there mar not beanytbingin 
oarnOMland rcligloaiand philosophical systems to 
wliicb it I* due, and which ts inicepliblr oiioiprOTe- 
raenL ScU-evofideace li alisolutely esseatial for our 
nathsoal regeneration, but it should not degeoerau 
into an obslinale refusal to profit by the etnraple of 
©them Jt would seem that tbe words of that learned 
^uikrll scholar, Allieruni, are as true now a* when 
*»»7 7 '*re written ia the elerealh century i 

"« '•'» '’“It ““T. folly IS an illaess for which 
tterels BO medicine, aad tbe IlmOas beliere that 
tbertt.nocouotrybutthelrs.no ration like theirs. 
BO •c.enw like tbeir* They are haughty, foolishly 
sala.stlf<onceiled, and stolid _ According to their 
Zl '* country on earth but their*. 

““>1 no created 

beings besides theta bare any knowledge or science 
whatioeTer Their banghtmess Is inch that, if tod 
tea them ofany science or .ebolar in Khnrlsan^ot 
*•*'“'* T°n I>* Iwtb an ignoramus 
•ndallar Ifthey traTiIled nod mixed with other 
nation*, they would soon change theic mind for 

"■'*"'** It a* narrow minded as the 

'if 'rnoslation) 


their aecestors were not at narrow minded as' the 
** Sachau's translation) 

An pU Alumnus reads the doom of the world la 
tbepnholy alliance of western science with roilitar- 


Kfoce with railitar* 
Ism Renders of this magazine will hare noticed that 
I®' purposes Is 

strongly denounced ly westecn writers Hietnselres II 
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tlic; hire hitUerto bciti luiable to ttem the tiJ«, tt i« 
not bec&use they faile i to tee the evil, as sve la often 
ilom the case of our own soclil dis*ases, bat because 
DO partlealir (;roap of statest»*n and no Indifidnal 
oation hal complete control of the concateaatioo 
of circumstances wh ch ted to its abaormat growth 
The shock of a worn war was necessary to rcTiTtfy 
those moral nnd ipicitnal forces which hare brought 
home to the western oations the need ot remodeltiDz 
the struetnre of their society, with its competilire in 
dastriatism, os a nohler basis Already the gronni 
was somewhat prepared by soctatists, philosophical 
anarchists, and other schools of democratic thought 
The difference between the West and India lies in this 
that when an erii is recognised to be aucb. the Tink 
West maVes a rigorons effort to throw it off from the 
body politic. Oar political dependeoce is no doubt 
partly responsible for onr inability to do to But not 
only the ability, bat eren the honest desire, seems to 
be wanting among ns We prefer to lie supine in the 
presence of all the cTiIs that athict oaf social bodr 
and console onrseires with the thought that nil is 
vaoity, that good and eril hare both th*ir place m 
this world, and that m the end, and in Gods own 
good time, thongh it mar be robs hence, things will 
somehow right tbemselTes, and alt wilt be welt 
The \(iga doctrine has stamped the conriction deep 
in oar tsieds that till the present cycle of deeaJeac* 
IS over, It Is idle to try to itnre for a better futnre 
An Old Alnmnus may rest assured that the West 
wilt not allow its fair handiwork to go to pieces 
before their eyes witboat making a mighty effort at 
allronod reconstraction after *ne war tt over 
Already we hear of a Leagne of hations and other 
neaeures to baeiih war from this planet If the 
West succeeds In keeping the demon of war off its 
gates eren for a ceotnry, It will bare performed a 
task nerer attempted In India before theadrentof 
the Sribsh peace The atmorpbere of Europe wae 
surcharged with electric carreoti, and the war was 
necessary to restore eqailibrlnm and teach the 
European nations the moral dangere of excessire 
materialism The West will know to look after 
Itself, but what of us ? Tlikre is sense in preaching to 
the West the dangers of eice'Sire devotion to the 
material sciences, as Virekananda and Rabindranath 
have done Out to preach to a nation of beggars 
in the same strain is either the very rehaemeotot 
Irony, or an eggregious piece of foolish abort sighted 
ness We most lije before we can epecofate on the 
nltimate deatinr of man As Mr Beaoy Kumar 
Ssrkar says with so much force and eloquence, 
when western scholars spoke of the pacifist and 
spiritualistic tendencies of the East the mesoiensed 
tlindu fancied that probably he was being eulogised, 
but the young india of today does not feel arty 
pride In the position of utter berplcssness assigned to 
him It has become necessary to remind oursclres. 
with Sir John Woodroffe, that * It IS absurd to talk 
.as tome do, as thongh India prodn-ed nothing but 
Sadbus I’ogis, Mahatmas, pbilosophers ano Ibe 
hke The life of India (1 speak of the past) has 
displayed itself la all activities It has meditated 
both as the man of religion and of philosophy, but 
It has also worked ta every sphere of activity ,lt 
IS significant of the variety of India’s life that the 
same land of ascetic austerity prodncee the Kama 
Shastra (erotic scriptures) and kindred literature 
and art ” 

An Old Alnmnus in n grand rtav/e to bis ezcellcnt 
essay, with portions of wbi h 1 am in complete 
iigreemsat, looks forward to the advent of another 


Avatar to teach us a new philosophy ol life, based 
upou a broader interpretatiou of the cverincreas 
log facts that the progress of science is every- 
day bnoging to light' nuj for this mighty consum 
auation he lays down, as nn essential precondition, a 
far more general diffisioo of the hidd*n riclies of 
facli-ia philosophy through deep dirmg loto the 
percuni-il spring itself Deep diving’ into original 
sources It certainly necessary for the scholar, but a 
broader interpretation of scientific facts is possible 
to those only who bare delred equalty deep into 
western sclen*e and icientiG' methods The new 
InJian genius who will outshine Bergson must there 
fore bare an adequate intellectual eqalpment, and 
the sun and sabstance nf my bnmble plea was 
to provide the Indian student with the tlemeots of 
such a broad modern culture before be plunges into 
the deeps of Indian philosophy 

A word on Indian spirituality of which An old 
Alumnus makes SO much Since writing my last 
article 1 have come across a book named ‘ Appearan 
res’ by G Lowes Dickinson, whom Sir John Wood 
roff' calls an Lngbsh writer of great insight’ In 
this book Air Dickinson criticises Amtncan civi- 
tisation in a way which wontd delight the heart 
of An Old Alumnus NeTerthelcss, he freoueatly cod 
traststhe West (in which term be lacludes China 
and japan, as their ontlook on life is the same as 
that of Europe) with India, and bis compansons, 
based on pcisonal csperience of religious hie m India 
are lastructire The West iiaods Tor the coergyof 
the world, for all lo this yast oalurr, that is deter 
minateand pnrpnsivr, aot passirely rrpetitiooary. 
The religion of India refused all significaoee tn the 
temporai world, took do aetooDt oi society and its 
Deeds It sought to destroy, sot to develop, the 
sease and the power ol iDdiTidoality. it may or may 
notbetberelgiooofawiserace.bat it coaid oerer 
be (bat of a strong- oie Melascboly, ttoDofooy, 
austerity , a tease of pertanial frost, spite of the 
light and beat , n purgatory of souls doing penance 
till the bout of deliverance shall strike [this, 1 may 
add. IS practicnilr the sense In which India It 
deS'vibed m oil the Paranas as the Karmabbumt 
»r execUeaet], naeartbly, overeartbly— this is the 
lod of impression left oo Mr Dickinson’s mod by 
India, whereat in China, he fonnd good temper, 
lodustry, loteliigence, and nothing was abnormal or 
overstrained The Indian does not believe in the 

K rocess of fitne aad experience, to him the world 
I phenomenal and unreal Life Is an evil— that 
IS the root feeling in India. This spiritual atti 
tnde Is probably an effect, rather than a cause, 
of an enfeebled grip on life If cosdact is to 
bave aoy meaning, good and evil most be real in a 
real world If they are held to be appearances, 
conduct becomes absurd To regard evil as tbe 
sport of God IS incompatible with tbe western view 
of rcilgioo, of which tbe irrednelble minimum, 
according to the writer, is —‘1 believe la the ultimate 
distiuctioo between good and evi/, and in a real 
progress In a real time. 1 believe it to be my duty 
to IncreUse good nod dimmish evil , I believe that in 
doing this' 1 am serving tbe purpose of tbe world ’ 
In summing up the views of Mr Dickinson, I do 
not intend that they should be accepted as wholly 
true, but certainly they deserve to be studied as an 
Instance of bow a western thinker, who is fully 
conseiotts x>f tbe defects of bis own civilisation, 
vronid regard onr claim to be considered a spiritnal 
nation For myself, I feel convinced as a result of 
my study of fallen auChonCirs, that ofrealspirl- 
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1 marked prepondfraoee in racial temperament It is this temperameDt, tbis 
India since Historic limes (the birth ol Christ foe attitude towards the realities pfeiisteaw. which has 
instance), and that, had we really been as ipiritoallr got to be reshaped and co-ordinated with nnd ad 
minded as v,e claim to be, had eren the drleorthe josted to oor needs in view of growing com 
people in India been jnst true and honest, in their plexitj of the problem of national existence and 
social political, moral and intellectnal relations progress and my appeal is, therefore, lor a 

•we shohid not harecometoourpresent tad pass sober, and pragmatic outlook on life, which saCfased 
We mast not orerlook the fact that the strong as foveb as you like by poetry, emotion, grandeur 
alone can aflord to bejnst My reading of Indian and nob litjr of se * ‘ • n on 

:iil history teaches r" •' ' -* **-- * — — 4n.... i 


j . other hand that 

from the days of the Vedas and the Srahmanas, 
down to the days of the Puranas and ma h more 
so in later times, we base hankered far material 
joys aod blessings as much as any other aalioo, 
these scnptnres being full of prayers and larocations 
for success in the material sense The Qnddbist 
Jataka stones give us glimpses of a world 


iment, may yet retain its hold o 

ity aod thus furnish us with a coign of vantage 
from which to fight for oor place in the sun m the 
strenuous competition of the modern world 
JcLv3, 1918 A Hivpu Master OF Abts 

P 

lodiai 


relg 


'hich Iq para 132 of this document, th* ‘two domi 

' a are thus described — ' 

masses of the people 


ting 


One 1 


... in the Puranas Oar dramas according to H 11 that the immeuse masses of the people are poor, 
Wilson rereal a so letv as refined as cormpt aod lonoraat and helpless far beyond the standards of 
as lutnrious as any the West can show The Maha l,urope aod the other is that there runs through 
bharata tells the tale of a race of people la whom ladian society a series of eleavagef— of religion, race, 
the blood tingled in every vein with the loy of life aodeaste—wbicb constantly threaten its solidarity, 
end who placed success in this world before every and of which any wise political scheme must take 
other consideration Sanskrit literstore both Mnons heed Those who boast of the 'unifying 
sacred and secular is full of vivid deUneatioas ot the ulealisin oMndia, may find it profitable -to consider 
evils of poierty and the adtanlages of possessing ,f there is any conneetioo between the first of these 
wealth It IS only la patis of the Uptoisbads conditions aod oor Idealism which has fostered the 
the difi^ereol i bools of philosnpbv and mote parndoR that mao is sociaUy bound but spiritually 
tjpliciUj in the Bhsgabadgita that Aisfiiama as this utter divorce of life from thought eonstUot 
opposed to Aamya Aaraia-selflets as fppoted ,og intbe opimoo of Mr P. Choodbori (vide bn 
to selfish aetiOQ— was held up as the ideal oflife nrtwle la the A/aoehester Ooardiaa) and all serious 
But even ia the domain of philosophy we hare the tmokeri the tragedy of lodinn history. As far the 
Barhaspatya (Chatvaka) dwtrioe which accord unifying character of oor idealism the second of the 
mg to Madhavsehtrya ii the oalv dwtiBe which ,bov, conditions forms a sad practical commentary 
the majonty of liviog beiogs hold by w* hare p, specolatlre quest for unity m diversity m 
I^Ik eegaged Id their forest retread 

•opby and the doctriae el tbeonionof the indlvldoal ir we want to release India from the one of the two 
sonl ;w|lh the Supreme Soul Of the \ edsnta both of l;,%a?."g*tond.tmni notice” in tfe ort 
which being Interpreted (a a grossly matenalsense ,n the words of Mr Choudhuti, modernise the 

has futnsh^ a pseudo philosophic jasiificatlon for «ocwot tbooght and apply the docuinee of maos 
epirltuaUfeedontoblsSocmHife For such ftprac_ 
showiDg that human nature In ludia to spite of her tical aODlication of loecuTativp Hm-trines to social 
austere philosophies is just a, m.terisU, lochoed wXube ^1 tU doctrines to social 

•• ihi. of the world , and lastly we hare lo the .... 


early m ddle ages the Rai 


a Darsaoa where the 


the 


wesball be all the better equipped if we torn to 
pragmatic philosophy— including la that term the 
:.rt«i of mcrSiry and mica m7ejVr«VtTng” thVb^J m«?Jiahim' ni'the 'wnte'J b.ms7y"doe“ 
” r'ghtly enongU that at its best, nod la the realnm of oore tbouaht 


js the pre requisite of ph losopbic ttodi.. 

praetKes aod attcotion is thus raaioly confioed to 
the g'oss material tabernacle of the aout I bare 
already mentioned the erotic scriptures and senip 
tares t\e preach ahoegatioo and renunciation but 
far centuries we hare been fighting amongst our 
selrcs tooth and nail for nor daily dwlodhng 
matenal possessions Weeaosot sacrifice ourscirrs 
for great ideas eorachiere soccess on a scale con 

ceiTcd In the tVest. though onr scrlpturvt proclaim ^ ^ 

Vne granh triiVn, ’'srvtgTri^.'WTn Stvjvffw — fnese is "been ‘broqg'ot out in the two 
Joy Only In doing orsuaenng on a large scale loi "" " " n*—— 

mersed babitoally 10 peity cares and narrow selfish 
desires the matenni im which prerails amotifl ns ra 
infialttly mi^e ugly and sad than that which 


spiratioD 

Oa The Study Of Indian Phtloiophy 
In Indian UmversUiei 
I bare watched with laterest the eootrorersy in 
the pages of joor ralnable journal on the nbore 
subject It seems to me that nearly all that may 
•" *-id in farour of Lord Ronaldshays speech ‘ 

.For.rfn> .. .T.. » — -- 


bovrerer, t. 

both rise out of the Cditi 

Bnmber Do Bntish stndenls learr 


the 
_ble 
points They 
. 10 your April 
philosophy to 


relnEorope It was Srikrishoa who urged \ o' ADg?«ao 

Aijuna to fight an I kill from a sense of dnty aod^ Th ^ 

wiijesof Christ who would torn the lelt cheek to p^h.-oV.-Hip philosophy of Thales 

Ihos; who smote os on the right If Christianity Is ,h,. 

nevertheless mnsenUr and aggressive nnd H ndalsm Sl^.idrred to he the'^irnrife'* 1*5'*'^“? ”i *1* 
is tolerant and resigned yet esclnsire si is not due to Lnnland U .? sr^^e sh i'IT *’'’i'*°i!''’F 3 i 

an excess of spirituality in the teachings of oor PnluJi J''® 

b,. ,0 0., pi„.b.i 
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any respectable university And nothins can be more 
proper iince the greatest part of Curopeao civill 
sation la bnilt up out of Greek culture l( we ahonld 
appeal to tbe example of EnglisU aniversitiea for 
the study of Eaglisli or European philosophy la 
preference to our own, we woold have to admit 
that our civilisation has no basis of Its own aod 
that It has to seek a basis in European culture 
Surely, this lies farthest from the intentioai of the 
Editor at tbe time be penned these remarks. Tbe 
pnneiple observed In the procedure of Western 
universities is that la order to uoderstnud any 
subject properly one ought to go as far as possible 
to tbe root of the whole offair, as otherwise tbe 
context of everything that follows will be lost and 
the resnlt will be only an inadequate comprehension 
In these days of ' praticality’* even enlightened nnl 
versities make little provision for sneb ttndy Dot 
a proper study ol philosophy is still practicable at 
tbe premier English university— Oxford 1 may add 
here that at least In that university an Indian atndent 
of philosophy who says he knows nocbiag of 
Indian philosophy in some form or other is not held 
in mneb esteem 

The editorial remarks complained of seem further 
to assume that tbe business of education is somehow 
to make the students assimilate tbe truth in a 
jejnne form Thia I fear has been the enrseof the 
edneational system in India The ana of edncatloo 
or at least that much of it which ooe gets in a 
UDiTertitT, IS not to teach the truth but only the 
way of looking for truth In other words the 
object of education is to leform ns about methods, 
not results If truth could be grasped by any process 
ofnnivenityeducationalooe le would not m worth 
hayiog ’ The Indian student has bad always tbe idea 
presented to bim that wilfam a eertain time be 
must acquire a certain amount of inforoatioo le he 
must be able to reproduce that mass of information 
whenever called on to do so lu lay opinion it makes 
little diderecce In tbe interests of trne knowledge 
that tbe occasion when tbe reproduction takes place 
IS not academic but some need ol practical life Tbe 
informing ideal of a'university should be knowledge 
far knowledge s sake So long as this is the ideal 
there can be no fodecent bnrry to amass knowledge 
to find a short cnt to truth It is the observance 
or tbe falling away from this ideal that dislinguisbes 
tbe true from tbe merely commercial universities 
He that rues can read the application tnour nni 
versities \\ hat is essential, then, is that oor students 
should acquire as systematic a knowledge as pot 
aible of tbe metiiods of philosophical researcli and 
not merely get to knon and acknowledge the system 
of philosophy m fashion And if all this talk in 
other fields about what IS and what IS cot suited to 
our national gemns is not a farce it follows that 
tbe best means of acqninog tbe pbifosopbiraf 
knowledge required is tbe study of our own ^sterns 
of philosophy, however antiquated they may be 
Itbas been asserted by some (I believe with a good 
deal ofreason) that tbe Oriental and the Occidental 
methods of research are essentially d fferent If this 
IS the case, sorely it would be only proper that the 
Indian student should learn the Indian In preference 
to the European system 

The analogy attempted between Indian Pbilosop^ 
and Indian Chemistry fails The real reason for the 
neglect of Indian Chemistry I es in the science not 
having found trausfators and exponents of the 
eminence of Prof MaxMnller and his like This is a 
regrettable fact still more regrettable is it that our 


own sciences are neglectel in the alisenee of foreign 
admirers Must regrettable of all is the absence of 
snf&ctent inducement or scope for the study of 
Sanskrit to tbe present state of our university organl 
sation and Indeed tins is tbe only proper reply to 
nis Lordship— that while we are profoundly thankful 
to him for bis advice we cannot but regret oar 
inability to adopt it, the present position of Indian 
languages being what it Is in our ed icational system 
We never lack good advice, but it is np to Uis 
Lordship to find means for the eSective adoption of 
bis advice 

S S StrRVlNARiTlSAV. 

Principal Madura College 
Ediional Note I have not been able to under 
atand why the Pnoeipsl of Madura College has 
treated me to this long lecture In the April number 
my object mainly was to indicate what in my opinion 
begr/ioers in philosophy ought to study I never said 
that Indian philosophy ought not to be studied 
by Indian students on the contrary, 1 wrote ‘it 
wonld be best, as now, to make Hindu philosophy a 
subject of postgraduate study, for stndents whose 
critical facntly has somewhat matured Tor tbe 
B A degree a student studying for honours In 
philosophy may be allowed to inclnde lo his 5vaskne 
course a philosophical test In the original ” 

Tbe rrincipai admits that ' tbe English student 
does not learn English philosophy to begin with ,’ 
and that was my poiob I wanted to say that ooe 
ought sot to be gnided by mere patriotism lo tbe 
choice of methods or materials of study,— so far. at 
tessr es begiaoers are cooceroed 1 asked wbetfaer 
the A/odero Greeks study roaiely tbe philosophy of 
Thales Pythagoras, etc, aod tbe answer I obtain 
IS that toe Eagh$h stodeot eertaioly beeios with 
Creek philosophy and 1 must take this toM a very 
rtlevaot aotwer I 

Tbe Pnocipal observes * Tbe editorial remarks 
complained of seem further to assume that the 
bosioess of education is somehow to make tbe 
stndents assimilate tbe truth In a jejnae form** I 
wonder where be has discovered this assumption on 
my part Tbe whole trend of my remarks was exactly 
tb« opposite la fact la tbe second paragraph of mr 
remarks, p 470, 1 said that the business of uolversi 
ties was to promote tbe search of truth ” 

Tbe Principals real reason for tbe neglect of 
Indian chemistry !n India, is not the true reason 
Dot it would cot be relevant to dwell on tbe subject 
here 

Rsuinanda Cbattbsjee, 
Editor, The Modern Rerietr 

Sir Asutosb Mookeijee and Calcutta 
L/aiversity Reform. 


I beg to apologue for a grave mistake in my 
article on Calcutta University Reform In the July 
number, p 17 column 1 paragraph 1, where it is 
asserted that the Qon Dr Asbatosh Mnkbopadbyaya 
opposed tbe proposal to allow the teachers of the 
affiliated colleges to elect a certain proportion of the 
Fellows The real fact is that the Bon ble Doctor, 
on 18 March 1901 moved an amendment proposing 
that ten of the Fellows should be elected by tbe regis 
teied Beads of or Professors in fastitntions affiliated 
to tbe University and University Professors and 
Lecturers 
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taality there has bco no marked preponderance in 
India cmce historic times (the birth of Christ for 
iDstaoce), and that, had we renllj been as tpirltnaHr 
minded as we claim to be, bad even the e/i(e o( the 
people in India been just, true, and honest, tn their 
social, political moral and intellectual relations, 
we should not have come to our present sad pass 
We must not orerlook the fact that the strong 
alone can aSord to bejust Mfreadiogot Indian 
social history teaches me, on the other bsnd, that 
from the days of the \edas and the Bcahmanas, 
down to the days of the Puranas, and ma h more 
80 in later times, we hare hankered far material 
joys and blessings as much as any other nation, 
these scnptnres being full of prayers and ineoeatioDS 
for success in the material sense The Buddhist 
JataVa stones giTc us glimpses of a world in which 
religion and materialism were as Intiiaately blended 
as in the Puranas Our dramas, according to H II 
Wilson rereal a so letr as refined as cormpt, aad 
as luxuTions as any the West can show The Mnha 
bharata tells the tale ol a race of people m whom 
the blood tingled in every vein with the loy ol life 
and who placed success in this world before every 
other cousiderntlou Sanskrit Iitemtare ^tb 
sacred and seenlar, is full of rind deliocatioDs of the 
evils of poverty and the advantages of possessing 
wealth It IS only in parts of the tpaoishads 
the dinereat « hools of philosophy and more 
eaphcitly in the BUagabadgita that Arshlaisa as 
opposed to Aaoiya Aaran— selfless as opposed 
to (elfish aetion-was held up as the ideal of life 
Bat even la the dnoala of philosophy we have the 
Barhaspatya (Cbaevakal doctnue whkb accord 
ing to Uadhavacharyt, is the only doctrine nbich 
the majority of living beings hold by we have 
the Porusha Praknti doctrine of the Samkbya philo 
•ophy and the doctrine ot the anion of the Individual 
lonl With the Supreme Sool of thetedanta both of 
whkh, being Interpreted In a geossly material tense 
has lurnisbed a psendo philosophic jusuflcatloo for 
the sexual liccoscs of various religious sects, tbas 
showing that haman nature In India inapiteef her 
anstere philosophies is just as rasterisUy incliaed 
as the rest of the world, and lastly, we have to the 
early middle ages the Rasesrara Darsana where the 
virtnei of mercury and mica m rijaveoating the body 
arc extolled and a healthy body is rightly enough. 

setup as the pre requisite of ph losophic stndies and 
practices, and attention is thoi mainly eooflaed to 
the g^ss material tabernacle of the soul I have 
already mentioned the erotic fcrlptures and sculp 
tnres. Ue preach abnegation and renonclallon, hot 
we have been fighting amongst our 
Mlves tooth and nail foe oar daily dwindling 
material rossestioas We cannot aaerifice onrselvct 
for great Ideas nor achieve suceess on a scale von 
eeivedlnths West, though onr icripturei proclaim 
the grand truth, srT?I -there is 

scale Im 

meriedbahitually in petty cares and narrow islfish 
A"*'"'?’'’” 7*"*^ prevails amon^ ns la 
infinitely more ugly and aad than that wbKh we 
denounre la Europe It was Srikrlihna who urged 
Aijnna to fight and kill from a sense of doty and it 
waiJesnsCbrist who would turn the lelt cheek to 
t^hoic who tmoic ns on the right If ChrlsUanlty Is 
oerertheless mnscoUr and aggrestlve and llmdunni 
is tolerant and resigned yet exclusive, it is not due to 
an excese of spirituality in the teaebiugt of onr 
toailer minds, but to our physical cnilron^oU and 


racial temperament It is this teniperament, this 
atutnds towards the realities of existence, which h« 
got to bercshiped, and co-ordinated with and ad 
justed to oor needs, in view of the growing com 
plenty of the problem of national existence and 
progress, and my appeal is, therefore, for a saori 
sober, and pragmatic outlook on life, wiiicn, suauseQ 
asraochasyou like by poetry, emotion, grandeor 
and nobility of sentiment, may yet retain its bold on 
reality and thus furnish us with a coign of vantage 
from which to fight for our place in the son in the 
strenuous competition of the modern world 
Jolt 3, 1918 A Hisdo Mistes or Asw. 

P S— Since the above was written the Report on 
lodiao Conititational Reforms has been published 
la para 133 of this document, the ‘two dominating 
conditions in India are thus described —“One is 
that the immense masses of the people are poor, 
ignorant and helpless far beyond the standards oi 
Lorope nod the other is that there runs through 
Indiaa society a senes of cleavages— of religion, race, 
and caste — which constantly threaten its solidarity, 
andofvtbieh any wise political scheme mast take 
serioos heed Those who boast of the 'nolfying 
idealism’ ol India, may find it profitable -to consider 
i( there IS aoy connection between the first of 
cooditioDS and onr idealism which has fostered the 
parados that mao IS lociatly bound hot spiritually 
use tbit otter divorce of hie from thought consHUt 
■og in the opinion of Mr P. Cboadbori (vide hi* 
article in the MaoeAester Oaardiaa) and all 
thinkers, the tragedy of Indian history. Aa for (fie 
noifyie^ character of our idealism, the second of the 
above coadiuoat forms a aad praetieel comaentary 
on the apscolative quest for unity in divenity m 
which onr sages were engaged In tbeir forest retreats 
If we want to release India from the grip of the two 
dommatiog conditions noticed in the Report, we 
mast, 10 the words of Mr Cbondhnri, modernise the 
ancient tbongbt aod apply the doctrines of nans 
apintnal freedom to bis social life For such a prse 
tical application of speculative doctrines to 
life we snail be all the better eqoippcd if we turn to 
the pragmatic philosophy- inclading in that term the 
soaal sciences— of the West, even if we reiect it* 
materialism and hold, as the writer himself does, 
that at Its best, and In the realms of pure tbonght, 
our own philosophy need not go elsewhere for m 
•piratioo . 

On The Study Of Indian Philosophy 
In Indian UniTerslties 

I have watched with interest the controversy i“ 
the pages of your valuable journal on the above 
snbjeet It seems to me that nearly all that maT 
be said 10 favour of Lord Ronaldshay’* speech na* 
been broaght out in the two notes publisbw oatf>« 
subject in your Jnly number. It would be profitaU^ 
however, to make one or two more points. Thev 
both net out of the Editorial comments in yonr Apri* 
Domber "Do Hnlish stndeott learn philosophv to 
begin with, as CngUsb philosophy or Aogheao 
pbaiwophy. or CiristMn philosophy ? Do the mpdfin 
t^ks study mainly the philosophy of TbaW. 
nlhagorts etc , tirglectiog modern philosophy s 
UnestioDS like this reveal sa ignorance of what is 
wdered to be the proper study of philosophy «t 

t Id England It is true that the English student 
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any respectabU unWersity And nolhmg canbe more own sciences are neglected in the al)«nee of foreign 
proper since the greatest part of Earopean tinll admirers Most regrettable of all is the absence of 
«alion II built up out of Greek culture 1( we should sufficient inducement or scope for the study of 
appeal to tbe example of English nnirersities for Sanskrit lo the present state of our nnirersity orgaul 
the study of English or Earopean philosophy In sation , and indeed this is the only proper reply to 
preference to our own, we would hare to admit His Lordship— that while we are profoundly thankfal 
that our cmlisatioc has no basis of Its own and to btm for his adrice we cannot but regret our 
that it bas to seek a basis in Earopean cultnre inability to adopt it, the present position of Indian 
Surely, this lies farthest from the inteutiona of the languages being what it is m our ed icational system 
Editor at the time be penned these remarks The We neser lack good adrtce, but it is up to Bis 
pnaciple observed In the procedure of Western Lordship to find means for the effective adoption of 
UDivetsities is that in order to understand any his advice. 


that 

subject properly one ought to go as far as possible 
to tbe root of the ^hole affair, as otherwise the 
context of everything that follows will be tost and 
the result will be cnij an inadequate comprehension 
In these days of ‘ pratieality” even enlightened aol 
Tersities make little provision for such study But 


S S SCKTi\ARATA\AN, 
Principal, Madura College 
Editonsl Note I have not been able to under- 
etaod wby-the Principal of Madura College bas 
treated me to this long lecture In the April number 


-proper study ol philosophy is still practicable at “y object mainly was to indicate what in my opinion 
the premier English universitj— Oxford 1 may add t^gmneru in philosophy ought to study I never said 
here that at least in that university an Indian stodent t^hat Indian philosophy ought not to be studied 
of philosophy who says he knows nothing of by Indian students , on the contrarjr, 1 wrote "it 
Indian philosophy in some form or other is not held vrould be best, as now, to make Hindu philosophy a 
in much esteem subject of post graduate study, for students whose 

The editorial remarks complained of seem further ^lical faculty has somewhat matured . Tor the 
to assume that the business of education is somehow ® d^ree, a student studying for honours In 
to make the students assimilate the truth in a philosophjr, may be allowed to Include ;a hjs 5anglnt 
jejune form This I fear has been the curse of the a philosophical text In the original ” 

euneational system in India The aim of education The Principal admits that “tbe English stodent 
or at least that much of it which one gets in a "o* learn English philosophy to begin with,” 

uoivertity, IS not to teach the truth but only tbe and that was roy point I wanted to say that one 
way of looking for truth la other words, the onght oot to be guided by mere patriotism In the 
object of cdueatiou is to loform us about methods, choice of methods or materials olstudy,— so far nt 
not results If troth could be grasped by any process least as begmners are cooceroed 1 asked whet^ier 
of nuiversity educatioa aloue It would not be worth Ifi* study maioly the philoaoDhvof 

haviug * The Indian studeut hat bad always tbe idea Thales, Prtbagoms, etc., and tbe answer 1 obtain 
presented to him that withm a cereaio time he ^ ‘ Eogtisb student certaioly beaiaa with 

mutt aeqmre a certain amount of leformation le be Gmek philosophy r— aod 1 must take this to oe a verv 
mutt be able to reproduce that mast of laformation Televant aetwer I ‘ ^ 

whenever called on to do so lu my opioioo it makes Tbe Principal observes • “The editorial remark* 
little difiercDce la the loterests of true knowledge roroplained of seem further to assume that ih* 
that the occasion when the reproduction takes place husmess of education is somehow to make the 
IS not academic but some need of practical life Tbe studrats assimilate the truth in a jejune form ** I 
informing ideal of ajuniversity should be Luowledge wonder where he bas discovered this assomstion oa 
for kuowledge s sake So long as this is the ideal my part The whole trend of roy remarks was exactlv 
there can be no Indecent hurry to amass knowledge the opposite In fact in the second paraetanh of mr 
to find a short cut to truth It is the observance smarts, p 470, 1 said that tbe busioess ofuniversi. 
or tbe falling away from this ideal that distinguishes ****?^** 1® promote tbe search of truth 
the true from the merely commercial nnivecsitics *“® rnociual* ‘’r,,.! — r__ 


lie that runs can read the application 
versities \\ hat is essential, then, is that our students 
should acquire as systematic a knowledge as pos 
sible of tbe luethodi of philosophical research, and 
not merely get to know and acknowledge tbe system 
of philosophy tn fashion And if all this talk In 
other fields about what IS and what IS sot united to 
our national gecios is cot a farce it follows that 
the best means of acqoirio" the philosophical 
knowledge required is the study of our own sysleins 
of philosophy, however antiquated they may be 


■ Pnocipals “real reason for the neglect of 
D^U would not be relevant to dwell on the subject 

RaUASAHDA Cn\TTERTEE. 

Editor, The Afodcra Rerjew 

Sir Asutosh Mookerj'ee and Calcutta 
university Reform. 

I. 

1 beg to apoljgite for a 

article, r- 

namber, 
asserted 


that the Hon Dr Ashur^h Iv “ « 


ithas been asrerted by some (I believe with agood 
deal of reason) that the Oriental aod the Oxidental 
methods of research are essentially d ffereot- If this 
IS tbe case, surelv it would be only proper that tbe 

Indian slndent should leam the Indian in prefereoee wpposea roe proposal to alln— '.I. ‘“l‘*“‘^P®®®yaya 
to tbe Earopean system _ . aviated colleges to elect a teachers of the 

Tbe analogv attempted between Indian Phaoiophy Fellow*. The real fact is thl? of the 

and Icdian Chemistry fail*. Tbe real reason for the oo 18 March 190i. mov^ Doctor 

neglect of Indun Chemistry lies la the ««"« °ot ‘hrtt^ of the Fellows should k.” Pfopos'og 


having Jouod translators aod _ - - 

emioeoce of Prof MaxMnl -r and bis like pis Is • 

regreltalle fact .still more regrettable 1* it that out 


Lecturers. 


‘•ty Professor, Md 
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All itfTlan llie l'aiT«ri<if dirrcilf wh* 

tl «f ca'lf 1 profmor* orlretarer* were a’V'irdios la 
him, to hare the francliiie , hut in |licriKo?tb« 
alTiltsted colledti It wat to he rrilrictrj to eueh 
teacher* lu were dignified with the till* at proftiwi, 
('lecturer*’ being eicluded here) 

1, 

[ After the receipt of the eomraanlcatlon from 
I \ A Pf'x'eJ we receited the eontrltwlioii 
printed belorr —Ed , Af K ] 

An article enliUeil ' Calcntta Laiferiitr Reform" 
wai pobluhed In the Inet number of the UoJem 
Kerierr under joareditorehlp la that article ■tair* 
inent* hare been allowed to appear which arc mam 
lc*tlr untrue Stalementi are made ttnh an air nf 
(ir.thand knowledge but they rcHlij portrar 
•Inolufelj the oppoeile of truth An n*<rrli>n ,« 
made that Sir A«Blo«h Alookerjre opnoced lU l<mi 
the pfopo*al of eatending the fraiietme to Colteffc 
Profeisoe* of electing eepreientatlrei to the ^rn«,. 
of the Calcutta Un.»*?..e/ The writer of iti V«fc e 
make* people beliere that he ha* got the loformaiioo 
from the rroeeedla-i of the Gorernor General • 
Council but a* n matter of fact It wai Sir Atutoih 
‘hat ten meVlxr* 
eiftlie Senate be elected by regmered Deala M nr 
rroftMori in inititation* affiliated to the i 
and UBiTeriity rrofeiior* anl Leeturen 

I Rire belowtome eitract* from hit tneerh when 
the ameodmentwa* before the Coauei! ^ " 

IPp ISl S3} ‘ 1 do not detIre to cooceal enr deen 
Kgret that the Bill a* ameaded, make* no proriaiM 

a cooitltBeney which, in enr eipiaioo ha* the firat 
aad foremo«t claim oo the Uoirertliy u It be the 
otjKt of the Bill to lecure (or the Dafref.;i,« „ 
aeademio Senate and alio to lecure the eln«e*( 
poMible co-operation between Uaireriltr and College 
B«tboruie..fihiokthatitiienenliil that the ngK 
of repreaeaution on the Senate ehould he eonfcXe^l 
by itatute upon thoie who carry oa the edMational 
work of the College* affiliated to Ceitertity and 
1 regret to hare to lay that the oniisnou to i^oriilk 
for «uch repreieotatl^an doe* in my ludemenT 
a^rar to be a grare defect in the Bill ^ 
clear to me that an election by the raeuHieaeM^a 

?? "Olace an rlrctioa hr 

teacher* A* to the body of Graduate* who will 
form our electorate, member* of the tcachinT^ 
profeiiion are in a hopelei* roinoritr I reotore 

*‘l*‘,"* "ar well hare an Her 
College Profnsori who, whalerer their 
lodiridual aim* and interest may be, are united hr 

one common tie, namely, that they hare all deroteil 
thernielre* to the carrying ont of that edocat.ooal 

r'r'’^^!, I ’* object of till* Bill to promote 

I further de.ire to point out that although teacher* 
may be, and will be, nominated by the ChaiKello7 
inch nomination can hardly replace au election bV 
teacher* themselrea Indeed It would not be dilBc^ 
to point out Initaoce* in which teacher* of distine 
tion, European and Indian, lu Corernmeot eerrice 
or in pnrate employ, hare not been put on tbe 
pnate for man^y long yeari , and the |!ea*oo Hoot 
far to »eeV , inch must be the ineritaWe ConaenoeM 
io long as we hare teachers of emlneace who ^ 
..th„ or no,m„c p„„ ,l„r''X,“; 

npoB tbe Gorernmeot, so that appointment to the 
S-nate mar not be nndalr deUrerl >v. 


arc likely to be rrcogniied by the eleClorate .kly 
Lori, U there any djubt ibit the liody of teacher* 
wc now p-Hirsi or are bkriy to possess in future, 
rrbaterrr Ih'lr shortcoming* may be may lalirlybe 
entrutte i with tbe pririlcge of election ? If there is 
any rciiocable foundaiion for such donbt, 1 ani 
afraid, kly Lord, we are in « trry bad way and no 
amount of Irgistation will be of any practical b*acfit 
So far a* 1 an concerned 1 affirm wiihojt the (tightest 
braitatlon that tbe College teacher* wrt hare at tbe 
present niomcnt may be implicitly enlrnstcd with 
the prifilrge of election . .But tbe cardinal point of 
oif acheme ie not raeicly that Ibcrj sbjitld be an 
eketioo by regiitered Cull-ge Pruletiori, but that 
such an electiou aboulJ be made from amongat their 
osrahody I do not enirrisin the slighlcit appre 
licnsMia that an clcriorale like this, rimposcd of 
I’r ,f stars %rh » are inittly (.raduairs of Indian or 
Liropeaa L'nircrsiliri nn 1 who repertent the interest 
of ‘he Colleges to th* country will In any trny 
abuM the pririlege conlerml upon them '* 

(Pp lC1^3j ’ Eire ofmy lion bte colleague* bare 
addreetedthe Cunnril oa my motion Preryooeof 
them bat belonged to the profess Ion of tcachingnt 
•ome period of hi* life and #o It i* aionrceoten 
kigoed regret t > me that four of them should bare 
onpospl my motion „ I venture to point out 
that (be real nneition IS not wlie'her the principle of 
eketion cna be citendcJ to this koglli or that 
kagtb, but whether the eostutBCBry for rrhun I ata 
pleadiog I* qualified Are oor troeber* tbroBglioat 
(he eoBatryqBaliCedto betmitcd rritb the principle 

Has •lyioiaBBmi*. 
**"".* ’. w'lbODi beiitatioa thaiif 

that be our decliloa and if oar teacher* renllr de**f vc 
i?'if the looser we thfew this 

the*nr^/? f k / the opisloa that 

the prwtical objection* which hart been rai»rd 
fh. ?.™. C » heme are really of no weight and that 
w»- . “A* ^5?* 'f '• etptnmeni ought to be 

wSne without any hesitation lhatiftbe 

lied I .n^i "’’7 *““* V'ftroy. such as 

wdlbcliil ? ■“'i fhat the credit 

xuuri3wt^^'““'*' 'o« 

I reqwst the farour of ronr cinnv this Liter a* 
mart publ«ilr a* the origin J "tick |od «• i "t« 
oo dewre to shelter mricll la aoonTmlf * i 


S-nate may not be nndoly delayed or IndefiVliel^ 
postponed Ifthe right of election 1* coofcmdiiMo 
teacher*, these are precisely the mto whose cUm* 


!I.Tii7me*pV^'“""^"'"” ““''“/“'ty. I •ubsci.be 

SsTircnAVDii Base 
PaoFcssoa, XinrasACia Colucob 

Adminiilmjoa of Ci,U J„,iice-A 
VindicatioQ 

••Philosophy would wish to te.ei, .i,-. 
adwrran is the highest wisdsm ket .nCent tL« 
the power of adminnie — . time* 

bestowed oa maok.od -uf thesi*^ nr?r 
the late professor Max Uoiu! . ^"Sasat words of 
^nded on a perusal olcerta m remSM* 
writer assnming the PiVLun.I ? K* » 

last Jane nomher of the Uo*ra Reieiwo the tonne 
ofanartirie entitled 10 the course 

the Presidency of Bengal’’ The *“ 

oemirnoder the snbheai 'Ciril *“» 

aruck la which the whole 
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ciat Service oI£c«n hare corns in for a gooillj ahare 
ofbto-va and bruises from 'Justice a ludicial rod 
The more cerious of the charges lerelled against the 
officers known as Mnnsifs are these —(1) That “some 
officers are so deficient in English that tbej cannot 
properly record the deposition of witnesses la that 
language and the result is that they l^are out things 
which they cannot translate into English or write 
one thing for another Some officers are found nnable 
to write In English a proper judgment (3) That 
owing to tbcir being posted to places other than 
their owa districts “not onl^ are they |the mnnsifs) 
Ignorant of the men appearing before them as suitors 
or witnesses but are also necessarily to some extent 
Ignorant of their miniiers and customs and of local 
conditions (3) That * some officers show very 
lamentable ignorance of common principles of law 
and incapacity to understand easy facts '' (4) That 
• many officers are ever anxious simply to hurry on 
in order to win credit by tnratog oat the largest 
number of disposals within the »ortest time and 
are unwdllng to try cases with reasonable care and 
patience ” And (5) that the net result is that “liliga 
tioQ sometimes becomes et sort of gambling pare and 
simple Good casM are lost, and had cases or false 
ones won ' 

Now, tbongb 1 hold no brief for the large body of 
officers In question who can certainly afibrd to pass 
over with silent contempt these puerile acensatious 
and will doubtless sncvive these irritating pm pricks, 
in common fairness which is due to all, be they 
official or non official, 1 feel called noon to add a 
word or two under each of the bead^s of charge lo 
order to enable the noprejndiced reader to judge for 
bimielf whether our Justice's' proaonneemeat can 
be considered as characterised by soandoess aod 
matunty of views and justice to the parties con 
eerned or, on the eootrary, it betrays the same 
lack of reasonable care aud patience, the same 
anxiety to harry on, the same ignorance of tbe real 
conditions which lO others be has anathematized 
with a pions indignation worthy of the Roman 
Pontiff I take up tbe accusations lo the order in 
which they have been stated above 

(1) It IS well known that the Pratmcial Judicial 
Servlceismannedbyu a,B L.S of the Calcutta Univer 
sity, tbe High Court with which the appointments 
practically rest, always insisting upon the recruits 
possessing the U a degree, besides tbe n L., or at 
least upon their havlagjecured high place m tbe b l. 
examination If therefore the ex cathedra asser 
tions of ^r Justice have to be accepted as gospri 
truths, one must be prepared lor a wholesale condem 
nation not only of the Bengali graduates and their 
Afma Afater but also of the whole Bengali people as 
regards tbeir mental and moral calibre and potenti 
alities and therefore of their whole future as a race 
And 1 donbt if there be any, with the hunonrable 
exception of Mr Justice of course, who would bare 
the hardihood of thus branding, tarring aod feather 
ing a noble institution like onr university and a 
whole race of meu with eqaaoimity Ur Justice 
seems to have very conveniently forgotten that tbe 
thousand and one nameless little things of every day 
life of the common people that hare usually to tw 
narrated in minutest detail in our Law Courts and 
have to be rendered into English offhand as they are 
related arefirremoredffanitbe ‘things of beauty' 
that easily lend themselves to graceful poetical cx 
pression In fact, I should think it would be bo 
exaggeration to say that these dry as dust details 
would very often tax to the utmost the capacity of 

24H-11 


the best enUnred Indian scholar, seated at leisure la 
the serene atmosphere of bis study and equipped on 
the nght and left with tomes of lexicons and diction 
arles to aid him at a pinch, to be falthfnlly translat 
cdinto a foreign tongue like English whose intri- 
cacies of idioms spirit and shades of signiEcation 
only very few among those who are not born 
Englishmeo can master after a life loag applKstion 
If tnerefore tbe deposition andjudgments recorded In 
English by Bengali Mnnsifs are not literary master 
pieces or always faithful translations toe blame 
most not be laid at the door of these officers but of 
tbe natural human limitations and the system under 
which those officers have to work I for one am an 
advocate of not only the evidence but also judgments 
being recorded In tbe vernacular, and that for more 
reasons than one which need not be entered into here 

(2) Arc the manners and customs and local 
conditions of different districts of Bengal realty so 
dircrgent as Mr Justice would have us believe ? 
The testimony of espenence and common sense 
however points to tbe contrary conclusion. Then 
again, U Judicial officers of a distrut b* recruited 
from within Its own bounds, as advocated by Mr 
Justice knowing human nature what it is one mav 
well apprehend that tbe prescribed remedy would 
prove worse than the supposed malady 

(3) Tosopport tbeconclosion of Mr jnstwe that 
some of these officers (who by tbe way, are tbe best 
products of onr university representing the cream of 
tbe Bengali people) after some years of theoretical 
study and practical training iq law ood procednre 
are ijniorantoftbe rudiments of law and tioab'e to 
grasp ‘easy facts,’ something more than mere 
dogmatic asseveration is required lo order to carry 
any weight orconvictioo 

(4) aTS). Those who art acqnaiated with the 
working of tbe civil courts and the conditions 
under which the Judicial officers la this province 
have to work and therefore can judge with fairness 
and sympathy, would indigaantly repudiate the 
insinnation that these officers deliberately and of 
their free will hurry on, simply to wm the credit 
For, who does not know that the persistent demand 
from above to hurry on and show the largest out 
turn bangs upon their devoted head like a veritable 
Damocles Sword and that quantity and not quality 
Is the test of efficiency ? And yet the uumMr of 
officers who sttive not only to satisfy their earthly 
Providence, i e , their offic al mentors but also their 
own conscience and the litigants are not as 
limited as Mr Justice seems to thiafc ft really does 
one’s heart good to see these hard tasked officers 
extort the nustinted eccoraiams from those who are 
not only competent to judge but not given to un 
measured praising or using words without careful 
weighing such as high Executive officers in charge of 
departmental portfolios Judges of the High Court 
and even the Anglo Indian Press The suggestion 
therefore that as a rule ^ood cases are lost and bad 
or false ones won’ calls for no senons consideration 

1 must not however be misunderstood It is not my 
contention that these officers are one and all so many 
Daniels come to Judgment What I contend is, not 
that the present administration of civil justice is free 
from ail blemishes and needs no improvement or 
reform, but that its defects, speaking generallT, are 
attributable to the sjiteai and the policy thereof 
rather than to the personnel of the provincial service 
Let the Government change its ‘angle of vision’, let 
coBSidenitloas of justice pore and simple and not 
those of public finances be the sole motive of those 
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nlio (rame the machinerj of judicial admio ilration 
—let the dead weight of couataat fear of falUo^ abort 
of the inexorable test of qaaatity b* removed and 
therebj ^low a sense of self respect and real reapoa 
t bility of a judicial mdepeadeoce to grove up and 


laallfprovide for the incentive toshow better work 
by holding oot b*tter prospects better emolomeots 
and quicker promotion and there w 11 macb of the 
real existing evils d sappear, bat oot till then 

FiiH TlaV 


NOTES 


A State Prisoner'! Petition. 

Early last month tve received a copy of 
a petition submitted to His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council l«y one 
Jogesh Chandra Chattenee, a state 
prisoner now m Kajshahi Centra! Jail It 
contains allegations of incredible cruelties 
and revolting ill treatment One extract 
from it will suffice The prisoner thus 
describes what happen'd on the fifth day 
after bis arrest — 

‘ That oQ the Stb dar at ahnat 5 p m I was 
agaia taken to the office at K;d Street There the 
officer (of the firet day accordiog to the proposal of 
an oSc>r IB Soropeaa costume called aoa they foar 
took ne to the latrioe. There ooemaa took bold of 
ny baadi aaotber head and the officer lo Curopeao 
coitame pressed my eeitnU aed the Methar pot a 
eommodeful of utiae mixed with stools aad tbrost 
sad pouted It all over my face Then they kept roe 
IB ray cell aad d d eat allow roe to hate a wash All 
these days 1 was oot allowed to take my hath aed 
got only 2 or 3 lacbis for food aod that too oot 
every day 

We do not know whether this petition 
has reached the Viceroy s hands If it has 
the public should be informed what has 
been done with It If it has not it is to 
be hoped His Excellency will order it to 
be placed before him, aed cause an opr o 
enquiry to be made 

Allegationa of Torlure 

We cannot understand why Lord 
Ronaldshay spoke ao triumphantly of the 
results of the secret enquiry made by two 
Government nominees, one a Government 
servant nnd the other a former Govern 
meat servant, into the allegations of tor 
tureofpohtical suspects placed before the 
ViccrOT by Mrs Annie Besant The police 
were the party accused of unlawful and 
croel conduct And yet the man who were 

alleged to have been tortured were kept 
inpolice custody in 1 sort of solitary im 
pnsonment before being placed before the 


two members of the Committee for exn 
mination. After their examination, too, 
they were taken to their place of compul 
sory domicile under police escort It does 
not appear from Lord Ronaldshay’s state 
ment that both the members of the com* 
mittee thoroughly inspected the alleged 
place of torture, nor that any of them did 
80 without the police coming to know be 
forehand that the place was going to be 
visited It 18 surprising that any states 
man should expect the public to place ini* 
phcit reliance on the results of a secret en- 
quiry conducted in the manner m which 
the one under discussion was Considering 
that so many detenus, ex detenns and 
state pnsoners have admittedly become 
insaoe. committed suicide, or died of pre- 
ventable disease, one would, on the con 
I. j Governor of Bengal to 
•>'■'1 state pi, lontts 
were not treated ns they ought to be 

Calcutta Uoiversity Affairs 

a 'Whatever Sir 

desirable State of thinM 

Le “at 

S.tftwo^f\“'-So'£ 'V'S 

V,ee Chaneellor „"ther a Br?a,er?rw,°er 
nor a greater expert in Omv^rsUv affif 
nor possessed of greater knowledge of how 
public meetings ought nrnn,-rlt 

dartrf, than S.r AsuS Vi? 

trcre .am. cdnrationisls vJho'S proS 
irt a recoat Senate nieet.ng iv.lTtKIore 
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Jule Merchanls and Cultivators. 

At a recent ineetinc of the Ikngal I'Ccis- 
lative Council, the Hon’ble Baba Akhil 
Chandra Datta moved a resolution of 
which the obiect was to make the cultiva- 
tors of jute sharers to some extent in the 
extraordinary good luck which^ has be- 
fallen the shareholders of jute mills. It is 
wellknown what enormous profits the 
latter have made. On the other hand, the 
cultivators of jute are worse off than 
before the war. The Bengal Government 
themselves say in a letter addressed to the 
Government of India : 

"It IS not accurate to aaj that the Income of the 
cuttiTators la this proTioce has risen since the war 
On the cootrary, they have been badly hit by the 
prcTailiDg low prices of nee and jute, white confront 
ed simnltaneousTy with onusnally high prices, notice- 
ably forcloth, salt and kerosene oil ' 

Nevertheless Government could not 
accept Mr. Datta’s resolution and do 
something for the cultivators of jute. Had 
the will existed to relieve their misery, the 
way could certainly have been found. One 
has only to consider what has been done 
in England. The Reriew ol Rerkws 
writes 

"By the exerdte of infinite patience end tact Mr 
Prothero tueceeded m carrying the Corn Prodnctioo 
Aet tbrongta a not too fnendly llonse By this Act 
aimmum prices wen fixed for erheat and oats for six 
years, a mininanai wage gnaranteed to agricultural 
workmen, aod power eirea to the Board of Agricat 
tore to enforce proper cmtlvatioa " 

Why, then, was it beyond the power 
of the State in Bengal to devise some 
means to secure to the cultivators ofjute 
a fair share of prosperity ? 


The Internment Advisory Committee. 
The following letter has been sent by 
ihs Sscc^ssj", Gorersssesi ^ 

Bengal, to the Superintendents of Jails:— 


The Advisory Committee which is to examine the 
cases of all prisoners under restraint In Bengal is now 
sitting , will you let the prlsooers lo your jad koow 
that li they want to make a representation the com. 
mittee wilt receive It if It complies with the following 
conditions — 

(a) That it is m writing 

(b) That It IS from the S P (State prisoner him- 
self and IS signed by him). 

(c) That It fa confined to the nierlts of the case* 
against him 

(d) That It Is submitted throngh the ceosonng 
authority. 

Any representation outside this wilt be discarded 
as irrelevant. 

- representation sent should be regarded as con 
Mential and care should b* taken that they are not 
oirectly or indirectly sent to the Press 


The following letter has been addressed 
to the detenus by Superintendents of 
Police 

The Advisory Committee which is now sitting and 
looking into your case amongst others are prepared 
to receive from you any representation yon may wish 
to submit containing such additional facts bearing 
on the merits of your case which possibly you omit* 
ted from your previous statements You must 
clearly understand that the Committee are only con* 
cerned with the mam question whether there are 
reasonable gronnds for believing that you have acted 
prejudicially to the saicty of the stale, and any repre* 
seolaiion yon may bate to mske must be confined 
to this point. Representations regarding such 
matters ns the treatment you are receiving while in 
detention or requests for transer to a home domicile 
or release will not be considered : if yon have any 
such grievances to bring to notice they should be 
addressed ns usual to Government. On the other 
band, if yon have no such additional facts to repre- 
sent which have not already been given m your 
previons statement, then to repeat them again now 
IS clearly unnecessary I wonld also make it clear to 
yon that having more to say, (he fact of your refrain- 
log from making a farther representation sow wtU 
in no wav prejudice you 

The following are the cooditiocs os which yosr 
representation wilt be received by the Advisory Com- 
mittee — 

(a) That it is la writing. 

(b) That U IS from yourself and Is signed by you, 

(c) That It IS confined to the merits of toe ease 
against yon 

(d) That It is submitted through the usual cen- 
sorioe authority 

Wbeo you have quite done with this letter will 
yon please retora it to the Sub Inspector of Police 
with your signature on It in token of your having 
•eenit If yon do not know Baghth or sufficient 
Cnghsb to understand the purport of this letter, the 
Snb-lospector of Police has been directed to translate 
It to you and yon are requested to iigu this letter 
10 token of his baring done so. 

There is no objectiou to the representa- 
tious passing throngh the hands of the 
censoring authority, as that will convince 
the Committee that it has really come 
from a detenu or a state prisoner; 
there IS nothing to show that the censor- 
ing antbority will be bound to forward the 
representation to the Committee and that 
that authority will not omit or hold back 
any portion of it. It may be undesirable 
from the official point of view that the 
representations should not find their way 
to the Press ; but from tbe pomt of view of 
n detenu ora state prisoner, the publica- 
tioQ in the Press of only the fact of his 
having made a representation might have 
served a good purpose. It would have 
enabled the Committee to ascertain whe- 
ther they have got all the representations 
or not. Daring tbe trial of the Kutubdia 
detenus it came out that the 2 ' 
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ilcnt of Police cIjI notfor^snnl toGo\em 
nicnt fill the IctlcrB no) lelrf’rfttni of tlie 
rletcou* \\lmt »n Ificre to jircrcnt »oine 
bopenntendent# of I'oliccnntl of Jnil*from 
foliowinpri *ifmlnrcoiirfcnr»w 1 

Wc ftfc not told tlinltlic clinrpc* (if;nintt 
detenus find stnte ptnonrri ha\ c l>ccn com* 
ronnicntnl to tliem In tlie nbtence of 
definite knowledpe of ilie cn»c nfraioit 
them, what effcctiTc representations ran 
they make ? The representation from eatli 
person IS to be ‘confined to the merits of 
the case nKmust him ’ This presupposes 
timt he kno«s the esse Hut does be? 
Uienif ctery man Ind liecn told after Ins 
arrest Vi bat the case ncaiost himuns.he 
ouRht n^am to ha\e the opportunity of 
rcfreshin;; hts memory As the detenus 
nod state prisoners cannot hare local help 
the least tiint they arc entitled to claim is 
to appear in person before the committee 
and tell the members nil that they want 
to say The members theoisehes may not 
be able to learn from the representatioos 
all that they require to know for the 
purpose ofdoioc justice They may nnnt 
to nsk questions in order to hare addi 
tionat, imiormation and this they ought 
to be placed in a position to do 

Mrs Fawcett’s Ignorant Cnticlini 
Mrs rawcetthas attacked the Indian 
National Congress and Home Hule Parties 
on the assumed ground that they are un 
sympathetic towards the political aspim 
tions of Indian aromen The real fact is 
that they are not at all unsympatfaetic 
Women nave always attended the Con 
gre<:s sessions as delegates, some bare 
spoken there as delegates, a woman has 
presided over a session, another woman has 
presided over nproTinaal conference, and 
the Indian Home Rule League has hundreds 
of women members and active workers 
and has expressed itself in fa> our of 
women having the franchise on the same 
basis ns men Tbc Indian Universities 
grant degrees to women, which IS not tbc 
case with nil Bntish Universities 

But supposing oil that Mrs Fawcett 
has assumed were really true thatwould 
not disqualify Indian men from ba\inc the 
franchise After centunes of political free 
dom enjoyed by Dnlish men, British 
women got the vote only this year Bn 
tish men bid been during nil these bun 
dreds of years been opposed to womens 
political rights, but that did not make 


them unfit for ecUgoicmmcnt But it 
seems Inilnn in'ii must lx rierlirrd opfil 
lor the least bit ofpoliJicnl frcvlom unless 
they can nt nnee prove that Indian women 
nl*« arc immciliatcly to Inve with tbc men 
the ngbtt winch British men t.avc to Bn 
liih women after n millcniuml This sort 
of criticism is neither well informed nor 
honest 


A Canmbsitillc Joke? 

The following ndrcrlisement nppcaritl 
m the Sfnte$mnii, May 29, Jtllh, Dak 
Bdition D H — 

WxxTet>-*Tt e fntif itio of « Gmasn 

Cbampa SB fbadr (tiV m*Vlns Bp islo LsdiTf Bhoc*! 
tlHMtklB* arr Bn«r talBatlr fs Patl* and cstecxtTT 
iSBMdf r ibe I arpote alx.TrmratioBrd flasaoit^T 
got oar >a Cakiitia ? Aprtf wilh prln |o |v>i CO‘' 2 , 
Adrt i>tpi Aialricnio CfMTOOt. 

Was It A joke ^ If so, it was not farther 
removed from cannifnbsm than »s tbe flesh 
of a German from his skin 


ledo-Brituh Association Uet 
On May C Inst, MrJ M Pankli spoke 
on \thy India Wants Home Rule" at 
Caxton flail. London Tbe following 
bandliill of tbe Indo^British Association 
was circulated outside the Mail 


tMtV INDIA WANTS IlOilC JULC.** 

ObIt > (idbII d sority Kasti Hobs RbV 
■mil BBS barr ctolrtlrd axaiott UBraet'ale 
aod di> sot waat It. 
tNritc for tbc 

Tsve rscTt *SD \iEwt or tiib Isoiak Uassss 
TO 

IsDO CatTitn Assocunox. 

C Csoto 6TkEST Place B.C2 
wbiebbaioD record protnti Bcaiait llomcCsIe 
Iroia ettry proTiBce in India. 

IXPIA MBS SOT WATT HOUS RctC. 

Oo tbis India observes — - 
We alirajilhoosblJtwa* alleged that the ml 
IK ‘O'* O'f'nt to politic* We chat 

!«.« the AHoclation lo prove ibe.r claim that 
?.*°.*"!*'* •« A>"*t Home Rule and do 
**rth are the Attocfation 
I another eomtnerctal 
U'B nntinett" to lod a wilh 
. prrierTe tbe prtAcriptiTe riahW of Botirb 

SuTomuJI"" 

It IS very unfair that the Sydenhamites 
should be allowed to carjw on their smis 
ter propaganda whilst Indians ore pre- 
vented from visiting Cugland to contrculict 
tlKir lies 


dotnit 1o tbe Ci^ I 
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EasC Indian Railway— Stale i ersus 
Company Management 
Letter No 188 F 16, dated Simla, the 
4th 5th April, 1918, from the Secretary, 
Government of India, Railway Department 
(Railway Board) to the Secretary, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, runs as under — 

'I am directed to refer again to the question of 
State and Company management of Indian railrrejs 
which was raised in the Railway Boards letter 
No lSS-F16of 27lh June 1916 In your reply of 
18th Octob t 1916, your Chamber expressed their 
view as being strongly In faronr of the continnance 
of the present system, namely manaeeroent by a 
Company situate in London The broad issue then 
placed before your Chamber was wbetber a sys 
tem of State or Company management has the 
adraotage under Indian conditions and an endeavour 
was made man eoelosnre to out letter to state the 
arguments on both sides A third alternative has 
been suggested to the Government of India, namely 
neither to retain the existing 8ys*em intact nor to 
have recourse to State management but to have an 
Indian Company with a Board of Directors to India 
The proposed Board, it is suggested, woold include 
as the Horae Boards do at pr<<eot a Coveronent 
D rector with a power of veto for the rest of the 
Board there would be the commercial commnnity 
both European and Indiao In Calcutta and Cawn 
pore on which to draw A doubt however bas been 
suggested whether uodet iodiaa conditions and 
particularly id view of the fluetuatioas lu the per 
aoanrl of the eommereialcoromuaity, a strong enough 
Board could be constituted in India in the event of 
theeontrol of the Eaet tadian Railway being trans 
ferred to an ladtao Company lam to ecqniretbe 
opioiOD of year Chamber 00 the qaestioa whether it 
would be poesible mtheeveatof theeontrol of the 
Bast Indian Railway beiag transferred to an Ind an 
Company to constitute a Board of suSc ent strength 
and permaneace la India 1 am aUo to invite the 
careful examination by your Chamber of the relative 
merits of a Board in London and a Board in India 
having regard to the ad~antages and disadvantages 
of eitW system 1 am to ask you to be good enough 
to let me have the considered opinion otyonr Cbam 
ber on the questions raised in this letter before tbe 
end of May 

The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Com 
merce, in bis letter No 1446 — 1918, dated 
the 3ni July, 1918 (published in The Bag 
hsbman of the 10th idem) disposes ol the 
above reference in the negative — stating 
that the Chamber is opposed not only to 
tbe State management of tbe Indian Rail 
* ways but also to the alternate proposal 
relating to the control of tbe East Indian 
Railway being transferred to an Indian 
Company to constitute a Board in India 
for Its management The Chamber is, 
m fact, as might be expected, in favour 
of status quo, i e , the retention of the 
Company management of the East Indian 
Railway intact with its Board in London, 
as at present “Another point in favour of 


the Boards being retained m London— and 
in the opinion of the Committee it is a 
point of great importance— is that the final 
decision on railway policy rests with the 
Secretary of State for India By their 
location in London tbe Boards are m clo<!e 
touch w ith the India Office, and v, ere they 
to be located m India this great advantage 
would be gone “ How does this fit in with 
the Montagu Chelmsford Reform Scheme 
recently published which proposes to dele 
gate greater powers to the Government of 
India,— IS not quite intelJigible to us 
But that’s neither here nor there, for it 
matters ns little what the Bengal Cbam 
ber of Commerce says or suggests m 
this connection and we ha\e no quarrel 
whatever in the matter with that 
august body When, however, we find the 
Government of India still dallying with 
the matter in the manner indicated m their 
letter quoted above and wavering still as 
to whether it should assume complete 
control and working oftbe East Indian 
Railway with effect from Ist January, 
1920, after serving upon tbe Company a 
notice to that effect, in terms of the con 
tract, we are, v. e mnst confess, much disap- 
pointed One of the charges burled against 
the assumption by tbe Government of tbe 
management and complete control oftbe 
Indian Railways is its alleged inefficiency 
While even the man in the street knows 
with what efficiency the Posts and Tele- 
graphs as well as the works of Irrigation 
m India are earned on by the direct agency 
of tbe State, IS it not somewhat strange 
that this charge of inefficiency of the State 
in the working of its Railways should 
continue to be dinned into our ears, again 
and again ’ If not for anything else, at 
least to give he direct to this charge of 
inefficiency the Go\ernment of India 
should, without further hesitation, assume 
complete control of Indian Railways now 
under Company management, which is 
needed, besides, in the interests of the 
Indian tas payers, as we have, again and 
again, pointed out m these columus 

The lines owned by the late East Indian 
Railway Company were purchased by the 
State in 2870, and all the contracts then 
subsisting between the Secretary of State 
and the Company (excepting those rclat 
mg to debentures or debenture stock) were 
determined The purchase price was 
£32,750,000, and it was provided that 
this should be paid in tbe form of a terrain. 
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able annuity of the amount of £1 ,473,750 the fh°eX't«ored 

payable from the Istjanuary 1880 to tbe S’e^lxIfflomXIfic.ency aod had been able to «alte 
14th Tebruary 1953 One fifth Ol the Tcrj aubstaoliat economies Goods were sent by the 
annuity was deferred, aud the holders of shortest routes qiute irrespeetire of any companies 
this po*-tion (reprcseeitinR a capit-il of boandanes there was a common nse of tmtway 
£6 550 000, ths present East ;XSr”.d^ e"d & X 

Indian Railway Company trade of the conntA It was now a common practice 

By the contract of the 14th Notember to operate ranch heavier trams and the loading per 
1899 the Government and the Compaoy wagon was very ranch heavier than u was prior to 
„„l«sllj agreed that they ™11 aot deter ™ 

mine the contract oatcti the 2200 compames were carrying raore passengers exclnsive 
December 1879 before the 31st December of tn I tary acconnt than they l ad ever earned before 
1919 On that date, or at the end of aoy «n<l tb* goods traffic, qmte Independently of traffic 
s»eeeea.ag fifth year thereafter either “rt^T.WrSr.'rV 

party may determine the contract by giv The lodiao publ e expect slmlar and other 
ing two years' previous notice advantages to nccroe tf the ralways in India 

The following tables Will gue tlie latcl nre taken entirety under State control which 
hgent reader not an inadequate idea as to .““'y « State “ajiaged 

It 1. 1 £ j 1, *1,^ ^he Dengal Chamber does not touch on the argu 

the huge loss sustained, by the State, and advocates of State management 

therefore by the people, by the present have advanced over and over again U docs not 
arrangement of working the East iodiao deal wub these nrgumecti for the simple reason 
Railwav, during the quioqucaniutn endiog i***! they artDnaaswerable They are based on the 
101*7 ’ ^ *» fnodameoUl conception that the ra Iway system In 

oiSP aiarca lui ( — the country must conduce to the eoavemenee eomtort 

of the Indian people and to the indnstrial and Com 
roeroal developraent of the country The prevent 
system not raerely d sregards the conveu ence 
and comfort of tbe built oi the pas engers who make 
Total Camial ' **•* pt^Sts of ra Iwoy companies but it also places 

‘Is”!;! 


Year 1913 13 1913 >4 

M leage open (Miles) a 331 09 3 414 


1914 1$ 

' 3 44J«3 


Annuity 01615000 ^t6,l5ooo 316150 

Company’s share 
of surplus 

profits 3595359 34t4iii 3404*91 

Ga 0 to the Stale 363 35 034 33769 564 3.3660 074 


Its 

ytsfJ? 347 

10 51 90303 
63964 189 
1 60937,057 
3 16 15000 


Rs 

73 i« ’e«io 
310891903 
7,«0 379» 
S6394019 


Raiciiaran Mvl.i:rji:a 

The Montagu Chelmsford Report and 
Lord Durham’s Report 
In the copy of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms wuicb we received 
from the press censor s office, there was 
enclosed a ' summary” made under official 
auspices which gave expression to the 
opinion "The report in which the Viceroy 
and the ’^eexetaTy of State have embodied 
their recommendations on constitutional 
Tcforms m India will rank with the his 
a tone document in which Lord Durham laid 

In this connection tve ore glod to quote c.'nnSS”' Thll' 'oosMol'”” «' 

tbe follotving from Tie Bambax Cbro q„t . P™ . 

mclc — puccy Cut though one may not know 

SpJaking In the Ituuse of Common. «be other day fita^U 
Sic Albert Stanley President ol the Board oiTradi woniagu Uiclmsford Report, one need not 
deseribed the beneficial retults of the complete State he«ltatloil in sajing that Lord 

control which is cow being exercised overLnglsb Duniaoi s Report was fundaiueatally 
railways in the uallonallnterest diflcrent in spirit aS well ns in its reenm 

Trad^^le^dV’aU Uphy the 

which were the first large undertak ngs tube brought gWr*tQryuf State and tllcVlcer03 flieir 
joder control by the State Tb s control bad been Report takes the incapacity and unfitness 
■' ■■ ' '■ ofindmns for granted, and provides all 


Jlleageocen (t 

Total esp tal outlay 
Gross Earn ngs 
Ivet Earn ngs 

Annu ty 

Company's share of : 

plus profits 
Ga 0 to the Stale 


thoroughly satitractory 
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sorts of tliccks flnJ s'lfefftnrds to prerent 
nny possibility ol mistakes biinfj made by 
them It 13 issamed that Untish oflicers 
serving in India are more intcrtstctl m 
maintaining peace and order in the 
conntrv than the people and their leidcrs 
Itwasmafar diflcrcnt spirit that Lord 
Durham approached Ins task s\hen he sat 
down to write Ins Report “The colo* 
nists,” wrote Lord Dnrham, * may not 
always know what laws are l>est for them 
or which of their countrymen are the fit 
test for conducting their nffairs, but, at 
least, they have a greater interest in com 
mg to a right judgment on these points 
and will take greater pains to do so than 
those whose welfare IS very remotely and 
slightly nfleclcd by the good or had legis 
lation of these portions of the Empire If 
the colonists ‘make bad laws anil select 
improper persons to conduct their aflatrs, 
they Will generally be the only, always the 
greatest, suflerers , and like the people of 
other countries, they must bear the tils 
which they bnng on themselves, until they 
choo«c to apply the remedy In conse 
qucnceofLoru Durham’s report, an Act 
was passed in 1840 cflecting the Icgtsla 
tivc union of Upper and Lower Canada 
and making the colonists masters in their 
own house What was the state of eda 
cation among these people at that time ’ 
What public spirit and capacity for 
mutual CO operation had they given proof 
of? How had they succeeded in lo'-al self 
government ’ We read m Lord Durham s 
report “It is impossible to exaggerate 
the want of education among the habi 
tants No means of instruction have ever 
been provided for them and they are 
almost and universally destitute of the 
qualifications even of reading and writ 
mg “ It is also written that “a great 
proportion of the teachers conld neither 
read nor wnte ” “In the rural districts 
habits of self government were almost 
unknown and education is so scantily dif 
fused as to render it difficult to procure a 
‘sufficient number of persons competent to 
administer the functions that would be 
CTeated by a general scheme of popular 
local control " ‘trench and British com 
bined for no public objects or improve- 
ments, and could not harmonise even 
m associations of chanty ” Sir John 
Bounnot says that at that time there was 
great racial bitterness among those two 
sections of the people Commercial rivalry 


increased their mutual dislike and jea! 
ousy Inconsequence ‘trade languished, 
internal dciclopmeiit ceased, landed pro 
perty decreased in value, the revenue 
shoe ed a diminution, roads and all classes 
of local improvements were neglected, 
ngncolturnl industry was stagnant, wheat 
had to be imported for the consnmption of 
the people and immigration fell ofl ’ 

Yet Lord Durham advocated the tmwe- 
di'ite grant of full responsible government 
to Canada The Montagu Chelmsford 
Report displays no such courage, magna 
nimily, and faith m htimau nature 

The Touchstone of Logie 

Dr S Subrahmania Aiyer recently 
wrote in the course of n letter to the 
Madras papers — 

If A of rtforms >* proJueed by aoy lecHon 

of oor coanuymeo nc bare a doty to earefnlly 
ciARi oe that tcheme ADythiHf; rrbtch or v sates 
mih (oTci{;ner< noUtej tfte princ pie of SelMeter 
isioatooand tbertfote time Asd eoerey iboolcl be 
eeooom sed lo deatiag wiib tbeai The Montajrn 
Cbelmifotd Report fall* id the lecood clast Aod a 
atrong wboleiale eod prompt rrjectioa laafl that is 
oecessary 

In a w orld w hich is full of opportunists 
and ‘practical’ politicians, there is 
certnmly need for men who would strong 
ly take their stand on principles nod 
would not shrink from enunciating their 
strictly logical conclusions British states 
men and their Allies have shouted times 
out of number that they have been fight< 
log all these years for the principle of Self 
determination to enable peoples or 
nations to devise and choose their own 
forms of government They have not said 
that the dependent peoples of the British 
Empire were not to have the benefit of 
this principle Dr S Subrahmania Aiyer 
was tbcrcrorc, quite within his logical 
rights in saying that it was for Indians 
to say what form ot government they 
would have, it was not for foreigners to 
devise one for them and impose it on them 
Nay, it was necessary that British states 
men should thus be logically hoisted on 
their own petard as it were ! 

But unfortunately Dr Subrahmania 
Aiyer himself does not seem to have suffi 
cient faith in the pnnciple of Self-deter- 
mination m the abstract, for m the sen 
teoce following that in which he advices 
rqectioa of the Montagu Chelmsford 
scheme, he modifies that stnctly logical 
piece of advice by saying that if any 
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scheme does not give the final goal ot foil 
responsible government in India and lodi 
cate the steps towards its realisation it 
should not be accepted 

Nevertheless we are grateful to him for 
reminding us of the majesty of the great 
principle of Self determination If the 
selfishness of the British people and the 
weakness aud servility of the Indian people 
prevent both the peoples from following it 
in practice it is not the principle that is to 
blame hut these peoples 
Milk, or Water mixed with Powdered Rice 
The Brahmin warrior Drona tells the 
following story in the Adi Parrs of the 
Mah'ibliarata section 133 rel iting to his 
son Aswathama 

It 10 happcDtcl that oce ds; the eh Id Aairathama 
observ aft aoiae r ch men a aous dr nk m tk btcan to 
cr; At that wasao bci de royicir that ( loat ell 
koanltdga of d cret on Instead of atk ng h in tIo 
bad as); a few k a« 1 was das roua of obta o og a 
cow from ooa who bad many and for ibat 1 naoder 
cd from coaat j to country Bat ray waodcroga 
proved ansuccrisful for 1 la ltd to ootalo a m Ich 
cow Af ir 1 bad com« back uniucccssrut tome of bt 
playmates gave fa in water m ted w ib posedered 
rtca Dnakogthi the poor boy fora oetper ence 
woa deeelTed ato the b<l fthat he bad takeo m Hr 
Bcdbesanto dance la joy ta; as Oibarelalea 
m It 1 bare taiea m Ik 7 Behold og b at daec og 
w lb joy am d fa a playmates so I ng at b a a mpl c ty 
1 waa exceed ngly touched Hear eg ala the dei a ee 
ipeecbet of buay bod ea wboaad Feepoatbe q 
d'eent Droaa wfao atr sea sot to aars wealth I 
wbosc son dr ek ng water m xed w th powdered t c« 
mlataketb It for in k aod daoceth w tn joy tay ng 
I have taken m Ik 1 bate taken m k t was <)n te 
beside rnyself Keproacb og myself mneb I at last 
TcaoWed that even f I ahonid 1 tc cast ofT and censured 
by Btahmanas I would not yet from d sire ot 
wealtb be anybody s lereaot wb h s eeer batefnl 
Indian politicians have been discuss ng 
for the last few weeks whether the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reform Scheme has 
given them milk or water mixed with 
powdered nee That it is not pare un 
adulterated milk admits of no doubt It 
IS possible that it is water mixed with 
powdered rice Whatever it may be our 
political Aswathamas should be wiser 
than to dance lo joy saying \Ye have 
got milk we have got milk I The free 
peoples of the earth who know by ci 
perience what milk is cannot bat deride os 
if we mistake water mixed with powdered 
nee for milk 

Our own opinion is that the mixture 
consists of 5 percent milk and 95 per cent 
water mixed with powdered rice This is 
a rough estimate not the result of careful 
chemical analysis 


Indian Reform Bill Being Drafted 
Paragraph 354 of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms says — 

In a matter of so great intr cacy aod importance 
it IS obv ous that fall and pabl c d scuss on s occes* 
•ary Pledges bare beeaglreo that tbe opportnnity 
for sodi d scRSs on w II be afforded AH that wc ask 
therefore ot U s Majesty s Covernment for tbe 
present s that they w II assent to tbe pabl cation of 
ourreport _ Our proposals can only benefit by 
reasoned er t c ira both In England aod lod a official 
and noil official al ke 

When tbe report was published it was 
given out that the Cabinet had sot yet 
considered it which meant that such con 
sidcration by the Cabinet involved the 
possibility of important or unimportant 
changes m the proposals contained in it 
The pledges given that opportunity for fall 
discussion will be ailoraed also pointed 
to the possibility of change 

Bat (.an it be that all this was after all 
mere make believe or camouflage, and that 
there is no probability of any important 
change being made in the proposals ^ It is 
true discussion has sot been prevented so 
India But full discussion m England is of 
far greater importance now than in India 
To that country, however, we cannot 
send any delegates toplaeeeur views before 
theBnt sh public So the d •cussion there is 
onesided Thus the pledge that opportnn 
ity will be given for full discussion has 
been broken But even if such opportunity 
bad been given would it have been of 
much use r Reuler cabled the following 
message from London on July 15 — 

lo Ibt CotomDns reply ng to Commaoder tVedge- 
vood Ur Montagu itated that a bill embodying H » 
aodl/ord Cbcimsiord « proposal wai being dcaltcd 
He could not »ay whether the drafting would be 
b ***«»'” “oolbs It was a very complicated 

Mr WbyCe asked— When w 11 the itandlng com 
mitlee on Indian affalrt be let up ? 

Mr Montagu repi ed -I cannot answer that qaes 
t 00 out 1 the GoTernment has dec ded pol cy 
If the Cab net has not considered the 
Report and the Government has not 
decided its policy why is a bill being 
drafted? Ordinary bills are drafted aftet 
Government has made up its mmd and 
MtUTO its policy as regards the subject of 
difficult to understand" why 
a bill relating to fundamental changes in 
India should be drafted before Government 
has considered the proposals of the 
^retarj of State and the Viceroy and 
decided its policy Or are such considera 
tion ftad such decision of policy mere 
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forttnlitjes to be pone Ihronph it some 
convenient future d ite, and beucc they 
need not stand in the way of the drafting 
of the bill, as they cannot possibly resnlt 
in any important changes in the bill ’ If 
that lie so, discn«sion must also be pne 
tidily useless Hut the Report says 
‘ Our proposals can only benefit by 
reasoned critinsm both m England and 
India, official and non official alike ” 
\\ here does the benefit come in ? knon 
bills maj ^n I do undergo important modi 
fications before they are passed, when the 
interests of powerful Qritish parties are 
aflecteil But there is no strong party 
cither within the British Parliament or 
outside, which IS at all likely to exert its 
jiijlnencc to ohtnm for Indians more 
political power than the Report proposes 
to give them The probabilitj lies rather 
in the opposite direction 

Puffing the Reform Scheme 
Our impression that the Reform Scheme 
IS not likely to undergo any important 
modification is strengthened by the loud 
acclamations with which it has beeu 
generally received m the British Press 
British politicians like Ontish traders 
know how to puS their goods The 
Report has been so extolled to the 
skies as if it recommended that the people 
of India should be immediately liberated 
and made independent ' Men of British 
descent have even expressed grave doubts 
as to whether educated Indians would be 
able to prove themselves fit for exercising 
the nghts which the Report proposes 
to confer on them ’ After all this the 
wonder is that large numbers of Indians 
having “a stake m the country’ have not 
declared in pnbhc meeting assembled 
that the Report is too much in advance 
of the times ard that the proposals 
should be considered five centuries hence 
The encomiums bestowed on the Report 
in the Bntish Press are calculated to create 
an impression among the Allied nations 
dnd to the civilised world’ m general 
that the Montagu Chelmsford proposals 
are a feat m statesmanship unparalleled in 
history for boldness and generosity The 
attacks on the Report in the same Press, 
not so much in evidence as the panegyric, 
are calculated to produce the same im 
pression in an indirect manner^ They are 
meant to lead the world to believe that 
the British people are by their-eeicess of 
2 o %-12 


lilicrahsm, generosity and boldness going 
to produce a political rev olution in India 
similar to the Russian revolution Bat 
how far removed from the reality are both 
the encomiums and the denunciations ! 
And how hollow all this camouflage 1 

The Polibcal Uniqueness of India 

In the world's history no nation ever 
obtained self government by such stages or 
compartments as are proposed m the case 
of India in the government of the whole 
country of India wc arc still only to cnti 
CISC and influence wc are not to control 
the Government In the provinces vvenre 
to have in theory control over some poll 
tically ‘ unimportant or * non essential 
subjects, the ministers in charge thcicof 
being subject to the advice, guufatice and 
control ol the Governor flic Governor 
the Governor General and theS crctiirj of 
Stat** art to have the power of the veto 
riic Government of India art also to have 
the power of overriding legislation The 
Governors and the Governor General are 
to have the power of dissolving their leeis 
latures winch, as they are not like 
constitutional roPrs acting in this matter 
on the advice of responsible ministers, they 
ought not to have 

It IS not known what the electoral 
qnalificatsons of voters arc to be for the 
Indian legislative Assembly and the Pri 
vmcial Legislative Councils The qtiahfi 
cations, to be decided upon by a com 
mittee, are to vary not only fixim province 
to province, but may be diETerent even 
witbm the same province from district to 
district according to differing stages of 
political, educational and economic ad 
vancement The ‘transferred subjects to 
be under the charge ol responsible ’ 
Indian ministers have not yet b“en named 
They are to be listed by ’mother com 
mittee They will not be the same for 
diOerent provinces, for the provinces are 
not exactly at the same stage of develop 
meot t 

So here is a lesson for the world in the 
varied character of the provinces and 
regions of India And neither the whole of 
India, nor any part of it, is fit for ‘self 
determination , for which of coarse out 
side the depeaefent portions of the British 
Empire, the British people are f 
Bat m all regions of the world {p 
ly in Europe) which he beyond the 
of the British Empire, ta es^e or 
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there not the leoit tlifiercncc m the 

nolilical cnpicity o( the peoples nhsolutcly 
no dilTentiR stages of political cle^clop 
ment Serbians Bulgarians Belgians 
Montenegrins Kumanians Poles Czecho 
Stars Yugoslavs— all ore equally Gt for 
jminediafe independence and selfaetermi 
nation W hen the Russian Revolutionaries 
drove out the Tsar and set tip n republic 
the Allies including the British people 
recognised all the inhabitants of the 
Russian Empire —speaking numerous Ian 
guages professing various religions be 
longing to widely differing ethnological 
groups at various stages of civilisation 
from the nomadic to the industrial— as 
equally fit for political independence nnd 
RelWeletmiuntion ’ But when you come 
to India why even Sir S P Stnha the 
Anglo Indian Governmeot a Show boy is 
not fit for Self determination ' Vcniync 
are a unique people living in n unique 
country and governed by the most efB 
cieot and the most altruistic bureaucracy 
in the world ! May u e never cease to take 
comfort from the thought ' 

Charter or Chance or Chanty ? 
Reuter has cabled to us Commaoder 
Wedgewood a advice to the people of 
India to accept the Montara ChelmsforJ 
charter and make the best of it He mar 
be sincere though ill ttiformed in his ad 
vice, hut ue must frankly tell him wbat 
we feci 

It is necessary for the very independeot 
political existence of the British people to 
win the war Hence all British political 
parties have sunk their differences so far ns 
IS necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war And one of the moral weapons 
used to obtain victory is tie declaration 
that tl e British people ore fighting for the 
world s freedom for democracy anil for 
theright of self determination of nations 
In order to prove the sincerity of tbis 
aeViaTtititm Grea't lirAain rauSt s1iow 
that within her dependencies she bas 
given or is going to give effect to tl c 
principle underlying this declaration ^ 
it IS necessary that there must not be any 
party differences m the attitude of British 
politicians and journalists towards the 
Reform Scheme Like efforts to win the 
\Var it IS a National cause to show that 
India IS being given her due One is 
allowed to say that too much is being 
given her one may of course say that she 
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IS getting just u hat she requires nml is fit 
for but one must not saj that nothing or 
too little IS being giicn her, for that 
would be ngainst the National Policy of 
Great Britain Thus in judging of the 
worth of the Reform Scheme, w e must be 
cuiilcd Bolelj or mainly by our own politi 
calknowledgc acumen ami expcnenct, not 
by the advice of the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress nor by 
that of Mr Ramsay Macdonald or Mr 
Josiab Wedgewood 

The Report does iiotguc us anyebarter 
In the governance of India the most 
important things or functions are in the 
hands of the Government of India But 
the Secretary of State and the \iccroy 
say It IS true that we do not offer 
responsibility to elected members of the 
t All India! Legislative Assembly " There 
ts no definite or indefinite promise m the 
report that the Government of ludia will 
ever be responsible to the people even 
in any transferred subjects Seedless to 
say therefore that there is consequently 
no machinery provided for the gradual 
transformation of the Government of India 
from an ‘ irresponsible bureaucracy into 
a responsible constitutionalgovernment 
So this so called Chnrter leaves it to be 
inferred that possibly the most important 
affairs m the governance of India will be 
managed for an indefinite period or for 
nil tuaebj on* irrespdnsibte bureaucracy 
Is such beautiful vagueness thceharactens 
tic ofa charier ? For the provinces there 
is no definitely fired electoral qualification 
This is to be determined by a committee, 
and may differ from province to province 
nnd from region to region in the same 
province Is this charter like ? The subjects 
to be transferred to Indian ministers 
are not named they will not be the same 
in nil the provinces they arc to be listed 
by another committee Is this charter like r 
Consider, ogam how much is left to 
chance and charity The electoral qual fi 
cations and the ‘transferred subjects are 
to be decided upon by two committees 
not appointed or ejected by us We are 
left to the mercy of men whom we cannot 
call to account This is neither selfdeter 
mination nor like a charter After five 
years time from the first meetiug of 
the reformed councils in the provinces 
we shall again have to depeud on the 
chanty mercy generosity or good graces 
of the Government of India and the 
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Secretary of State And that in tins wise 
Paragraph 260 of the report says 
"After fi« years time from the first neetiogoftbe 
reforoied councils we suggest Ihnt the OoTernmest of 
India should bear appi vstions from either the provia 
cial Government or the provincial council lor the 
modification of the reserved and transferred lists of 
the province and that after considering the evidence 
laid before them they should recommend for the ap 
proval of the hectetarj of State the transfer of anch 
further subjects to the transferred list as they think 
desirable On the other hand if it should Ik made 
plain to them that certain functions have been sen 
onsly maladmiDistered, It will be open to them with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State to retransfer 
inbjects from the transferred to the reserved list, or 
to place restrictions for the future on the ministers 
powers iu respect of certain transferred subjects 
This czamination of tbe question by the GorernmenC 
of India after the lapse of five years will be of value 
in enabling the allotment of portfolios to be redeter 
mined if need be in the light of the eTperience gam 
ed daring that time. But it is also desirable to com 
picte the responsibility of the ministers for the trans 
ferred sabjects This should come lo one of two 
ways, either at the imliative of the council if it desires 
and IS prepared to exerc se greater control over the 
ministers or the discretion of the Government of 
India which may wish to make this ebaogeasa 
eonditlonofthegrant of new, or of the malnteoaoce 
ol existing powers ^e propose therefore that the 
Government oflndia may wbeu heating soeh appll 
cations direct that the ministers’ salaries losteaaof 
any longer being treated as a reserved subject aod 
therefore protected in the last resort by the Cover 
por a order from loterference thould be specifically 
voted each year by the legislative coaocil or faiUog 
anch direction by the Goveraoent of lodia, it shoold 
be open to the conocits at that time or sobteqaeotly 
to demand by resolution that such ministerr sala 
ries should be so voted and the Coveromeot of 
Ind a should thereupon give efiect to such request 
The ministers would in fact become m nisters in tbe 
parliamentary sense The councils woold have 
oner to refuse to pass tbe r salaries aod they woold 
are to accept tbe consequences which constitutional 
convention attaches to such a vote 

It Will be seen from the above tliut 
there would be the possibility of re trans 
fer from the list of “transferred ’’subjects 
to that of “reserved” subjects and of res 
trictiODS being placed on tbe powers of 
ministers in respect of certain transferred 
subjects It may he said that we must 
not suspect that the Government cf India 
would exercise their powers in any arbi 
frary or ungenerous manner But is it 
the characteristic of charters to h ive supers 
abundant faith in the reasonableness, 
generosity and altruism ot autocrats 
and bureaucrats’ Is a w orld war going 
to happen every five years or ten years to 
stimulate the sense of justice, the liberalism 
and the generosity of British statesmen 
and Anglo Indian bureaucrats ? British 
statesmen and Anglo Indian bureaucrats 


arc not likely to be either morejust, liber* 
ai and generous or less just, liberal and 
generous, in dealing with India after the 
war than they were before tbe war. And 
m the report itself it is admitted that, 
with all their sense ofjustice, liberalism 
and generosity, “Hitherto we have ruled 
India by a sjstcra of absolute govern- 
ment”, aod “that Parliament's omission 
to institute regular means of reviewing the 
Indian administration is as much respon 
sible as any single cause for our /ai/iire xn 
tbe fice of ffrowtag nitioaalist feeling la 
India, to tbmb out and to work out a 
policy of continuous adxance" In all 
countries where the people ha\e won or 
got charters, these have been intended to 
definitely raise the people from a position 
of dependence on the good graces of the 
powers that be to the position of snre 
possessors and enjoyers of well-defined 
rights of which they cannot be deprived 
It may or may not be justifiable to suspect 
th it Unttsh statesmen and Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats would act m an unjust or 
illiberal manner But wbat we have the 
tight to ask irankly is, why a Report 
should be called a (.barter which has the 
eflect of breeding lu ns a penodteal beggar- 
like mood ol expectancy 

For, tbe need of cultivating the mendi- 
cant mood would not cease to exist at the 
end of the first five years Ten years after 
tbe first meeting of tbe councils established 
under the statute a parliamentary com- 
mission IS to be appointed to review tbe 
position. "Tbe commissioners’ mandate 
should be to con'ider whether by the end 
of the term of the legislature then m ex- 
istence It would be possible to establish 
complete responsible government m any 
province or provinces, or how far it would 
be possible to approximate it to others , 
lo advice on the continued reservation of 
any departments for the transfer of which 
to popular control it has been proved to 
tbeir satisiactioQ that the time had not 
yet come , to recoiaaiead the retrausfer of 
other uiatterb to the control ol the 
Go\eruorio cauoeil if bcnoiib maladiniais 
trutioa were estaWisieJ, and to make 
any recommendations for the working of 
responsible government or the improve 
meat of the constitutional machinery 
which experience of the systems m opera- 
tion may show to be desirable ” It is clear/- 
ftom the report that “responsible gov c- 
ment,” such as it is, will not he cstabi 
/ 
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m any province even after a decade Tbc 
report fnjs ‘ In proposinfj the appoint 
meat of a commission ten j ears after the 
new Act takes cflect wc wish to guard 
against possible misunderstanding We 
would not be taken as implying that there 
can be established by that time complete 
responsible government m lli“ provinces 
In nnny of thcproiincts no such consum 
mation can follow in the time named 1 he 
pace Mill b“ everywhere iineciuaJ though 
progress m one proiince Mill always 
atim iHte progress elsewhere but on lue 
expectations might be aroused if we in 
dicated my opinion as to the degree of 
approximation to complete self govern 
nient tint might be renched cien moneor 
two of the most advanced provinces The 
reasons that make complete responsibility 
at present impossible are likely to continoc 
operative in some degree even after o 
decade It has been proposed therefore 
‘ that the further eour«e of constitutional 
development la the country shall from 
time to tune be similarly investigated at 
intervals of twelve years a period which 
represents the life ol four councils under the 
existing regulations ' So mc nod out 
desceadants and successors must leant to 
rouse 10 our and tlicir minds the mood ot 
mendicant expectancy to us acme first 
after fiie }car« tliea after another five 
years and thenceforward every twelve 
years No period is nauml or indicated at 
the end oi which our periodical political 
university examinations will cease to be 
held and when any province and all tbc 
provinces maybe declared to have gradu 
ated m the Faculty of Frovincial Admiois 
tration Supposing such a tune ever 
arrives, it is left entirely uncertain as to 
whether after all tbc provinces had gradu 
ated 10 the Faculty of Provinaal Admims 
tratioD there would be any post graduate 
courses in Pan Indian Administration by 
mastering and passing in which our grand 
chvVirco. s t,rawi ckvldcco. might expect tw 
become full fledged Masters or Doctors 
of Pan Indian Administration 

And this IS our Charter ! 

Has there ever been m the world s 
history any Charter which laid it down 
that unless the grantees could satisfy the 
grantors that the lormer were good uoys 
not only could they not have more nghts 
I ut that even the natural and ordinary 
citizen s rights already obtained by them 
would be taken aw ay —it being always 
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borne in mind that whatever rights the 
grantees acquired meant the curtailment 
of the privileges and powers of the 
grantors ? 

Qualineations for the Vote 
The proposal tint qinbricatioiis for the 
vote arc not to be the same iii th“ different 
provmc s and even m all parts of the same 
province is defended on the ground that 
all parts of In ha tin 1 all pacts of each 
province nrc not equally advanced cduca 
Uonalty politically and ccotiotnicnlly This 
sounds very well in theory Dut representa 
tive institutions exist m many countries of 
Curojie America and Asia Arc all parts 
of every such country equally ndvanced in 
every respect? ObMou»lv not Even all 
the shires of the United Kingdom of Eng 
land Scotland, Wales and Ireland arc not 
equally ndvance'J in all respects Such 
lieing the ease nrc qualifications for the 
vote diBerent in difTcrent parts of all or 
most selfpovcrniDgcountnes ’ 

The diflerenccs winch the Montagu 
Chelmsford scheme proposes to mike m 
diOerent parts of India as regards reservri 
and truosferred subjects electoral qnahfi 
cations and tbe periods after which differ 
eat provinces of India may have a greater 
or less amount of responsible ’ govern 
meat are sure to prove causes of lealousy 
and heart burning lietMecn province nnd 
province, Divisiqn and Div isioa and even 
district and district 

RMranifer of * transferred ’ Subjects 

We have seen before that vf ‘ respon 
Bible nrovmcinl ministers prove unfit for 
tfaeir charges in the optnioti of the foreign 
rulers of India a transferred subject 
may be re transferred to the bureaucratic 
members of the Government But if a 
European member of the bureaucracy, or a 
Governor, is incompetent will a reserved 
subject entrusted to him be transferred to 
the charge wf responsible Itniian minis 
ter or ministers ’ Nothing is said in th? 
Report regarding such a contingency But 
It 13 not an impossibility Let us men 
tion a lew examples tt hose failure was it 
m the earlier stages of the Mesopotamia 
campaign a failure which made sonic 
features of Hell visible among the soldiers 
in that country ? The failure was on the 

E art of some Anglo Indian bureaucrat or 
ureaucrats Who were responsible lor 
the deaths of millions of persons in the 
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Onss'i famine of 1865 07 and the great 
South Indian famine of 1876 78. not to 
mention other terrible famines ? Who fail 
ed to maintain peace and order and pre* 
\ent outrages in the Mymensingh and 
Tipperah districts in the da^s of the anti 
partition agitation, uho Iniled to mnio- 
tam order in several Punjab districts in 
more recent times, who was responsible for 
failing to prevent the nots in Arrah, who 
failed to preser\e order and prevent out- 
rages in the Barahazar and Maehooabazar 
areas of Calcutta on more occasions than 
one in recent years ’ Was not the parti 
tion of Bengal a blunder, and did not 
Lord Macdonnell saj openly in the House 
of Lords that it was the greatest since 
Plassey ’ It cannot be denied tbnt but for 
this measure revolutionary ideas would 
not have taken root in Bengal Even the 
Rowlatt Committee’s report admits that 
"It was the agitation that attended and 
followed on the latter measure that 
brought pre\ious discontent to a climax 
and afforaed a much desired opportunity 
to Banndra and his friends" (p 13) The 
responsible parties were one and all British 
bureaucrats serving in India So, most 
incredible and astonishing tbougb it may 
sound, British bureauc'uts sen ing in India 
are not infallible They may be incom 
petent, they may be wanting m judgment, 
they may e^e 0 be guilty of neglect ofdutv, 
for there bare been imbeciles and mcious 
men among them, men who w ere undutilul 
and iniudicious Therefore, m the Moo 
tagu Chelmsford Report there ought to 
have been a proposal that if a Governor 
in Counul or any European member of an 
Executive Council prove incompetent, their 
charges should be transferred to Indian 
Governors and Executive Council Members 
appointed in their place Of cour«e, it is 
almost unthinkable that a parliamentary 
commission composed of British members 
should find any of their own countrymen 
out here incompetent , but we make the 
suggestion in order that the Reform 
Scheme may be theoretically perfect and 
Its authors may claim to be fair and im 
partial. 

However hard Britishers may try to 
make us believe that they are infallible, 
«i<- ittempt appears to us ridiculous 
British history itself, even \er> rceent 
history, shows what serious mistakes men 
of cabinet rank have made, what greed, 
peculation and corruption even prime 


ministers have been guilty of, what im- 
becility and incompetence high place and 
pedigree have concealed Therefore, the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
ought to haie taken for granted that 
both British and Indian men in authority 
may prove incapable or negligent, and 
providi^ the remedy It may be argued 
that il oue or more British bureaucrats 
prove unsuccessful, that does not mean 
that the whole Bntish race are incapable, — 
incapable men may be replaced by capable 
ones Lxactly But why is not the same 
argument to apply m tl e case of Indians ? 
If one or more Indian ministers fail, why 
IS it to be assumed that capable Indians 
cannot be found to replace them and 
therefore the subjects with which they 
were entrusted most be retransferred and 
again be made reserved subjects’ It may 
be said in reply "O, but we British people 
have produced so large a number of 
capable men that it must be taken for 
granted that wc can always find sub 
stitutes for nincompoops and sluggards " 
But as we too, have in our history, which 
IS longer than Bntisb history, product 
a very large number of successful men of all 
, kinds, given the opportnnity, we can 
produce the same or a larger number 
now and m future Moreover, the question 
IS not, whether the Bntish people as a 
whole are more capable than the Indian 
people The question is, is it right to 
infer the incapacity of a whole people 
from the failure of a few men, cbosea as 
mimsfcrs not by tbeir own people, but 
by a foreign gorernor, during an ex 
periment extending over five^ ten or 
twelve years? Certainly not When 
among self governing independent peoples, 
ministers or other men in authority make 
serious, nay fatal, mistakes, as m Galli- 
pollt, the men are called to account, but 
the whole people or nation are not 
pronounced incompetent and their affairs 
placed in the hands of a foreign people 
Because this would be unjust and un 
reasonable, and because there is no strong 
and impartial world tribunal or world- 
parliament •which can do it But in the 
case of dependent peoples, this is done 
or proposed to be done, because it is 
easy to do it But what is feasible is not 
necessarily fair and just The rjght_, to 
manage one’s own affairs is a natural 
nght, and it cannot cease to be a '' 
nght even though make 
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fcnous anstakes In iact the right to 
make mistakes and jet to continue to 
remain in charge of one’s ov.n affairs is 
an essential right For that provides the 
only school where one may learn to be effi 
uent 

Well has the Philippine Pe\ lew (May, 
lOlC) observed — 

Dtpendeot peopl<» are atwa^i foolitd tipon by 
Weatcrners as ibott of quali&cetioni aod sshatcTcf 
Iheir BCtuaV nwfiU tusj be, they ttheit metitt) art 
lost » gbt of noder corer of such nJyisablj prtTailiog 
belief that (itey (said people) are abort of qvah£ea 

Tbcir failures are toagoEed aod their tueretscs 
miDitsited Tbeir failurti are tbeirs end their 
tucccBsea cot tbeirs and the latUr are oecessarilj 
the iiori of tieir maatera 

The otstakea of lodepeodent peoplei are not 
tniatakei to them but tbe aacne mistakes i( made 
by depeudect peoples eveo in the min raam degree 
are considered wintakes to tbe maximatn degree 
desening tbe most so teCul eondemnatiou —tbe result 
of their alleged lack of qualifications ebaraeter or 
what sot 

fiealde* depcBdest peoples are not it> a potitioa 
to aetfor tfaemselyes for others aet for theca— those 
sebo for one reasoo or auother la ose way or 
aoetber bare assumed rtiponaibil ty for ibeit tutelage 
—and are always discnolusted againse and sabject 
to tbe pleasure of tbeiT masters whose cooreo coce 
must oota a 

Oa tbe other band au ladepesdent people are free 
irom outside preiud ces none cares to waste tine 
searcfaiog fur tbeir yirtoes and rices sad (hey are 
per se coni deted as fully qual 6ed people patticularlr 
If before and betaiud them bg oodeto guoe cao 
deaieaiogly roar defensirely and ofieoslrely 
The Announcement of August 20, 1917. 
and the Montagu Chelmsford Report 
The iirst chapter of the report on Indian 
coDstitational reforms begins with a 
reproduction of the announcecnent made 
by the Secretary ot State for lodm m the 
House of Commons on August 20,1917, 
and it IS observed "We take these words 
to lx the most momentous utterance ever 
made in India'e chequered history ’’ India s 
chequered history is a very long one The 
British penod of that history is neither the 
only one worth mentioning, nor tbe most 
glorious And even in tbe British period 
Queen Victoria’^ Proclamation was a 
more momentous utterance than the 
announcement quoted in the report But 
that IS not the imm observation which 
we wish to make thereupon There is 
an English proverb which runs — • Do 
not look a gift horse m the month , ' but 
the people of India have follow^ this 
precept so patiently in the past with 
regard to public annouucements and they 
have found such mtTgre results fromdoing 


so, that now they urc inclined to look with 
suspicion on all new I’roclatnations and 
to say with the Latin poet that those 
persons are most to be feared who come 
with gifts in their hands 

We cannot fail to remember how the 
Queen’s Proclamation, promising racial 
equality, was whittled down and how its 
force was explained array by Lord Curzon 
and others This experience is too fresh in 
our memones for ua not to look with 
grave suspicion on tbe qualifying para 
graph in the announcement of August 
20, 1018 It runs as follows — 

The BniisH Gorernment uod ll e CoTcrocneat 
of tadia aa whom tbe retpacfib Jity I es /or tbe 
welfare aad cdTBaeemeai of tbe ladiao neoplei must 
be judgea of tbe tune and measure of each advaiice ’ 

If the responsibility for the welfare and 
advanceoient of tbe Indian peoples were a 
matter of concern only for the British 
Oovernmeot and tbe Government of India, 
then there might be some reason forstat 
log that thev alone were to be judges of 
tbe time and measure of each advance 
But It goes without saying that the Indian 
peoples themselves are far more intimately 
concerned in their own welfare and pro 
cress than anv British Government or 
Goternmect of India (as at present constf 
tutedi can possibly be It should therefore 
be obviouj that fheir voice should be 
heard in judging tbe time and measure of 
each advnnce and not merely or chiefly the 
voice of the British and Indian Govern 
ments 

There IS a wellknowu story m Bnghsh 
History of King Cmute sitting in his chair 
as tbe tide came m and siying to the 
incoming waves,— "Thus far sbairtbou go 
and no further " There is something 
pathetic in tbe fallacy, which seems to be 
shared in common by all autocratic rulers 
in all ages, that they can set hounds hy 
some statute of their own to the vast 
incalculable movements of national up» 
iKaval , that they can say at each moment, 
’Thus far slialt them go and no further’ 
It IS lorgotlen that world forces, too, have 
to he reckoned with Was it as entirely 
free choosers of the time and measure of 
each advance ot the Indian people tint 
tbeit rolers made tlie announcement of 
August 20, 1917, and wrote .md published 
the report on Indian constitutional reforms 
on July 8, 1918 , or did tl ey nlso feel the 
commllitig force of circumstance ? 

If the Briliih Government and the 
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Government ofimli'i \\ere nltogethcr one 
with the Indian peoples in interest, •^enti 
ment, race and religion, there might be 
hope that the signs of the times wonld be 
closely watched and followed, and no very 
grave mistake in judgment might ensue 
But the history of recent British Rule in 
India, as the present Report franklj ac- 
knowledges, has shown bow the two ele 
ments,— the Government and the people,— 
have been dnfting farther apart Is it 
conceivable, then, that rulers ofthisdes 
cnption will be the b*st and wisest ‘judges 
as to the time and measure ot each 
advance” ^ 

One point, of even more serious import- 
ance, IS to he noted throughout the whole 
of this second paragraph of the Announce 
ment However good the intentions of the 
writers may have been, it has the air of the 
superior person about it Opportunities of 
service are to be conferred on Indians 
Indians arc to be judged worthy or un 
worthy of more self governing powers 
according to “the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed to 
their sense of responsibility ” There is no 
open acknowledgement ot self government 
ns an elemental nunma right w nicb all men 
ought to share Instead of this, there is a 
kind of bargaining with this very right as 
a thing which may or may not be conferred 
on Indians according to what their judges 
consider good or bad behaviour It is this 
frame of mind, more than anything else, 
which needs changing, if healthy co opera 
tion between the rulers and the ruled is to 
be made possible 

The Bntish Prime Minister and other 
British statesmen of high rank have 
repeatedly declared that the present 
European war is a war for securing to 
nations the right of self-determination 
But this announcement says that the 
British Government and the Government 
ofindia must be the judges of the time 
and the measure of each advance Where 
does the right of self determination come 
in here? Were Bntish statesmen then 
guilty of mental reservation, when they 
made their declaration about the pnnciple 
ofselfdetermioation in an unqualmed form 
^nd probably mentally excluded India 
from its benefit’ Or will they have 
recourse to petty quibbling, saying either 
that the principle is meant for small 
nations, and India is not a small nation 
or that it IS meant only for nations, and 


the people ol India are not a nation’ 
But even in that case one might ask, 
Arc the natives of the former German 
Colonies in Africa, who have been promised 
the right of self-determination by Mr 
Lloyd George, nations ’ 

Considering both the spirit and the 
letter of the announcement, it must be 
said that in one most important, if not 
the most important, respect, the report 
IS not a fulfilment nor even a step m 
fulfilment of the central promise contained 
ID the announcement The promise was 
that of “the progressive realization of 
responsible government m India” India 
does not mean any part of India, or even 
all the parts taken separately and singly, 
it means the country considered as a 
whole Now in the report, so far as the 
governance of India asa whole is concerned 
there is neither the actuality nor even a 
promise of the introduction of the principle 
of responsible government to the smallest 
extent It may be said that fall responsible 
government mast first be attained m all 
the provinces, before its lotroduction in 
India as a whole can be talked of Snt 
wby was not that said clearly in the 
annonocement ’ It speaks of responsible 
government in India not in the provinces 
We have not got fall freedom even in our 
local bodies like the municipalities, district 
boards, S,c Therefore the first formula 
laid down in the report is “There should 
be, as far as possible, complete popular 
control in local bodies and the largest 
possible independence for them of outside 
control" This rightly, has not been call 
ed “responsible government in India” nor 
even its beginoiDg If full popular control 
in loc'ii affairs cannot be called “responsible 
government in India,” that name cannot 
also be given to full popular control m 
pronocm/ affairs, when that is attained 
Our argument, briefly, is this the func 
tionaries in charge of at least one very 
unimportant Pan Indian department of the 
Government of India must be made res 
ponsible to the people or their representa 
tives m the legislature before it can be said 
that the promise of “the progressive re 
alization of responsible government m 
India" has been fulfilled or begun to be 
fatfill«l Popular control in the affairs of 
parts of India,— be theparts small or large, 
be they villages towns, sub divisions, dis 
tncts or provinces— is not at all synonym 
ous with “responsible government m 
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Indn ” There will be the beginning of 
"responsible government m India" only as 
soon as the people of India begin to ka^e 
control in Pan Indian matters But the 
third formula in the report concludes by 
saying only tins "In the meantime the 
Indian I/Cgislative Council should be en 
larged and made more representative and 
its opportunities of infJaeBeiog Government 
increased " The report does not go further 
than this Therefore it does not give 
eflect to the central principle of the 
announcement Moreover, far from mak 
log the Government of India responsible to 
the people 10 the least degree it actually 
increases in some respects its autocratic 
powers and releases It from responsibility 
to Parliament m some matters To that 
extent it goes against the policy under 
lying the announcement 

The Racial Bar in the Public Services 

In the summary of the yeeommeoda 
tions contained in the report we find the 
following — 

04 AdT raci«l bar* that «till «iitt is refcalat oos 
for appoiditacnt to tbe publ e iciricci to b< sbol sbtd 

Oj laadditiOB to recrulccncat to Goglsnd nbere 
tueh eiiiti a iriUiu of tppoiatRKnt to all the 
public •(rrieei to b< citsbliibcd in loijiA 

CQ Perce itoftM of reeruitraeat m tnd a witb 
ileSaite rate of lacreaee, to be tiled for all ibete 
sereice* 

6T In tie Indiai CiT ISerfice tbe percentage to 
be 33 per cent of tbe super or pnet< Increntiog 
annually by mperceot aai 1 tbe position •« r«<r>«K 
ed by the commiislon 

Kecommendations like the abote have 
been taken nnd explained by some 
advocates of the reform scheme to mean 
that all r icial uistinctions are to be 
abolished in the public services That is 
not so, as ue shall presently see 

If the intention of the isriters of the 
report had been to abolish all racial 
distinctions, they would have recommend 
eJ the holding of simultaneous romneti 
tive examinations la ladta and Eoglaud 
/rvaJIrbe services for which there is jit 
present rccrmtnicnt in England Ihcy 
would not have merely fixed an fsicrea«cu 
percentage of the appointments to be 
made m India The removal of the racial 
bar ought properly to mean that all 
appointments are to be made solely on 
the ground of merit, irrespective of race, 
that is to say, that race is not to be 
considered either a qualification or a 
disqualification If such a principle were 
followed, nnd proper arrangements were 


made for giving eflect to it, nil or 
most of the appointments might go to 
Indians or to Europeans, but nobody 
would be justified m making a grievance 
of that fact 

It IS to be carefully noted that 33 per 
cent of the superior posts in the Indian 
Civil Service arc proposed to be filled in 
India, not 33 per cent, of all the posts; 
so that the actual number will be \ery 
small 

It IS also to be noted that the method 
of recruitment in India is not definitely 
mentioned If it be not by competitnc 
examiaatiod but by some system of 
nomination, not only will the most 
deserving not get the posts but such a 
system will cause demoralization among 
a large circle of educated young men 
aud their guardians They would try to 
behave in such a way as to be able to 
win the good graces of district officers, 
police superinteodeots, S.e 

The principle pf race equality was 
explicitly recognized by the Court of 
Directors of toe East India Company 
when they said that there was to be no 
governing caste in India In the Queens 
Proclamation of 1858, too, equality was 
promised It was Lord Curzon who 
started the cry of having a corps t?c c/jfe 
in the public service, consisting of officers 
of British birth And ever since many 
official nnd non official Europeans have 
insisted that the British character of the 
adwiaistration, whatever that may mean, 
must be maintained In the present report, 
far .from the claim of racial supenonty 
being knocked on the head, the principle 

of race superiority IS enunciated in a very 

arrogant nnd oflensue form 

lupatagtapb 155 It 13 stated — 

/ Wehavt ihown lhat the poIit,eal education of 
W'j.ryj'l vAnaot be a eery rapid and maT be a very 
dffieoU proceii Till It ii complete he most be 
to the riiV of oppreit on by people who are 

in Ij 

TOefj b* felt IQ bisoirn 

the tejjilaiiTe couocili represent and 
iterrsK »•. m..., retain power to pro- 


ttrooRerand clererer' 
Otar oiaC f u ibftfrei 


So with the depressed clasiei 


In the words ‘ risk of oppression by 
people who nre stronger and cleverer 
than he IS,” n-ference IS made to “people” 
of bis own race It is assumed, contrary 
to the facts recorded in history, laws nnd 
newspapers from the days of Clivc and 
Warren Hastings downwards, that the 
ryot and tbe depressed classes have been 
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and may be oppressed only by higher 
class people of their o^u race, not by 
people of tfie British race, too > It is 
assumed, contrary to the teaching of 
historr, that the latter ha\e ahvnys 
played only the part of protectors of 
the Indian masses In their own coan 
try, did the higher class British members 
of parliament represent and consider 
the interests of the labouring classes 
from the birth of representative institu 
tions ’ Uo they do so now ? What for, 
then, has the Labour Party been formed 
Even an elementary knowledge of the Ins 
tory of parliamentary representation 
shows that the classes have never properly 
represented the masses, and that the repre- 
sentation of the masses has been gradually 
secured by successive reform acts Yet the 
fact that the classes did not or conld not 
represent the masses "was never allowed to 
stand in the way of the British legislature 
acquiring full control over national affairs 
in all directions 

It cannot but be admitted that just as 
m other old civilised countries so tn India, 
the higher classes do not fully represent 
the lower classes , but it is as false as it is 
insulting to assume that the foreign 
bureaucrat has sought to protect and pro- 
mote the interests of the ryots aud the 
depressed classes to a greater esteot than 
their own educated countrymen 

But it IS m speaking of the public 
services that race arrogance finds eipres 
siou in its most offensive form I^t us 
illustrate what we mean by quoting some 
sentences from paragraph 314 

Tbe characteristics vrhicb vre have fearoed to 
associate with tbe Indian pnblic services mast as far 
as possible be maintained , and the leaven of officers 
possessed of tbeio sboold be strong enon^h to assure 
and devefop them in the service as a whole The 
qnabties of conragr, leadership, decision, fixitj of 
pnrposr, detached jadgoseat, and integntj in her 
public servants wilt be as necessary as ever to India, 
There mast be no sach sudden swamping of any 
service with any new element that its whole character 
snSers a rapid alteration As practical men we mnst 
nlso recognise that there are essential diSisreoces 
between the various services and that it is possible 
to iDcrease tbe eiSpIoymeot of Indians tn some 
more than m others Thesolation lies therefore m 
recroitiog year by year sncli a number of Indiana 
as the existing members of the service will be able to 
ttata la an ndeqaate tnanner and inspire with the 
spirit of the whole 

Let any intelligent and honest man say 
whether this is the language of men who 
Want really to do away withraaaldis 
“actions m the public services 
20 ^ 4-13 


The “new element” is the Indian ele 
ment, and as it is an laferior element not 
inherently possessed, like the superior Bri- 
tish element, of “the qualities ofconrage, 
letdership, decision, tivity of purpose, 
detached judgment, and integrity, ’ “there 
must be no” ‘sudden swamping of any 
service with” this new element ’ Every 
year, suppose, some 40 or 50 new cove- 
nanted civilians join the service If 
these young men are all or mostly 
Europeans, cither they do not require 
any adequate training by the older men 
in the service, they do not require to 
be inspired with the spirit of the whole, — 
their race makes training and inspiration 
unnecessary, being itself a traimng and 
an inspiration,— 'or this training and in 
spiration can be very easilv given them 
by the older Biiti'h 1 C b men But 
when It comes to the question of training 
the young civilians oflndian birth, why, 
they are necessarily by tbeir race so inferi- 
or to tbeir fellows of Bntisb birth of the 
same age, that it would be very difficult 
to the older ICS men to tram and in- 
spire them ’ Therefore, only a very small 
number of this bad lot, of this inferior 
“new element,” must be recruited every 
year Otherwise tbe “whole character ’ 
of the service would “su5‘er a rapid altera- 
tion’ for tbe worse’ And who are these 
young Indians who are branded as inferi- 
or’ They have stood a severe competitive 
test,— a proof of intellectual attamments 
and at least some moral worth They 
have passed in riding, which speaks of 
tbeir physical fitness They have braved 
tbe seas, and the courage and self restraint 
necessary to go to a distant foreign 
country for undergomg difficult courses 

of at least some strength xif character. 
But It is assumed that they are inferior 
to their stay at-horat British competitors, 
whose superiority is axiomatic Have 
the Indian members of the ICS been 
found by experience to be as a class 
lacking m the qualities named in the 
report ’ W hen aud by what decisive 
tests was this assumed infenority esta- 
blished ’ 

This 13 obliteration of race distinctions 
with a vengeance ’ 

The writers of the report have not even 
dreamt that a time may come whenthCM 
entire personnel of the higher services catu 
be Indian They say . “tbe ^ 
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presence oltbe English officer is vtt'il, and 
wejntend to net oa that belief ' 

Self-rule and Getting High Posts 

There cannot be complete sell rule lO a 
country unless the personnel of the «en:ices 
becomes entirely indigenous This is so 
ob\ious that in the Philippine Islands the 
American Go\'ernmcnt has been rnpully 
fihpinizing the service’s I ihpiniiation of 
the government service was the policy of 
President Mackmlcy m his organic letter 
of instructions and has been endorsed tvith 
emphasis as a principle bv succeeding presi 
dents and by most of the Governors 
General of the islands The law requires 
that the Filipinos be given an opportunity 
to fill any oraces lor which they demons 
trate their ability which will be evident 
from the following evtract from the civil 
service act 

8«e 0 la tb« appototn«at of offiotn ooi) 
cnpIoTws under tfae provieiooe of (h « *«( tb« uppoio 
t og olSccr lu bis selection from tb< 1 it of «l t Uvt 
firo sbsd to h m by tbe director of civ I service sbal) 
where Other qai.1 neat oas «rv eqosl prefer— 

Tint Natives of tbe Pb 1 pp oe Islaods or 
persons who bate nader and by v rue of tbe Treaty 
of Part acquired the poUtcal ngbts of tbe natives 


So in their native land tbe Filipinos 
hare tbe first claim to civil service ap^iat 
raenfs and f heir eongucrors tbeAmeneans 
bare tbe last claim 

The extract from the report of the 
Governor General of the islands given 
below will show that the Americans have 
adopted the policy of filipinization, notm 
pursuit ot some abstract political theory, 
but for the sake of admmistrativeefiicicncy 

la add lion to tbe jnslice of the pol cy of fil plol 
satioa It is obf nsv to all that eSeieacy oiavt revolt 
when capable F t p oos are placed in oQicr, breanve 
tbertbjr tbe confideoce aod cord at co-operat’on of tbe 
people firr obtained Ao ndoilc slralire tSnrocy 
wb cb may sparkle to tfae iretnre room is not neers 
tanly prrerpt ble In acdon when the coKiperalioa of 
tfae people cannot be obtained or when tbe opposition 
of tbe ^ple la inv ted 

Amcncans ore examined for and np 
pointed to the Philippine civil service only 
when there are no properly qualified 
Pilipino cligibles For detailed proof, see 
the extracts given in the article on 
“America’s \\ ork m the Philippines * pnb- 
lished m the Modern Review for Mnrch 
1017 


Instead of laying down tbe policy of 
complete Indianization of the services m 
the long ran and bnnging it about as 
rapidly as possible, the Montagu Chelms 
ford report says in paragraph 324 — 

neare no longer seeking to govern a enbject 
race by means of tbe services , we are seeking to 
mAke the Ind ao people self governing To this end 
we bel eve that the continued presence of the Engl sli 
officer IS vital nnd we intend to oct on that belief 
How paradoxical • \ ou intend to make 
us self governing by providing that we 
shall have ‘ the continued preience” of 
English masters bearing the courtesy 
name of civil serv/infs And in respect of 
certain functions, it is said in paragraph 
323 ‘ English commissioners, magistratee 
doctors and engineers will be required 
to carry out th* policy of Indian minis 
ters ’ It stands to reason that a race 
which canprodnee ministers to laydown 
policies can also furnish men able to 
carry out those policies, because in 
oil countries the ministers ^are rightly 
taken to be men of higher calibre than 
the civil servants So considering that 
the principle has been accepted that in 
proaincial ofi’airs all functions or subjects 
will be ultimately transferred to Indian 
ministers it being taken for granted that 
such ministers will be found, why could 
not another principle nnd policy be 
recognised and laid down that m the pro 
\inccs ultimately all Government servants 
from the highest to the lowest will be 
Indians? 

But, while insisting that all the services 
muxt gradually and rapidly be Indianizetl, 
for unless that is done there can be no real 
Indian self rule, we should not forget that 
self rule or responsible government is not 
at all synonymous with the people of a 
country getting all the appointments m 
the government of that country Take 
the case of England 

When the civic struggles associated with 
the Magna Carta the Bill of Rights the 
Petition of Rights the Revolution of 1G88, 
fi.c took place all the highest and lowest 
servants of the crown were Bnghshmen 
^hen the Civil War between the royalists 
and the parliamentanana took place m 
the reign of Charles 1. the povemment 
services were filled by Englishmen The 
diCTerent reform acts which have been era. 
dually making popular representation 
more and more of n reality, were passed 
during times when Englishmen held nil 
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posts in their country, high and low. But 
Englishmen have understood all along 
that to be the ser\'ants of government is 
not the same thing as to Iw the masters 
of government. And popular sclflrule or 
responsible government means that the 
people are to be the masters of govern- 
ment. So while striving to obtain all the 
public appointments in our country, our 
aim should be not merely to he servants of 
government but masters of government. 

Communal Representation. 

In tlie report the arguments ag.ainst 
communal electorates have been very ably 
stated. Nevertheless, Musalmans are to 
have communal represeatatioa under the 
new scheme, because, “they were given 
special representation in 1900, and the 
Hindns’ acquiescence is embodied in the 

J ircsent agreement between the political 
eaders ol the two communities “ This 
we can understand. Eut the extension of 
the principle of communal representation 
to the Sikhs in the Punjab is altogether 
indefensible. Paragraph 229 says : 

“The Qritiih Oorcroniat is oft«a aecused of 
diTidiog m<n m ord«r to govero (beta tint if it 
tiBncccaisrif/ ditidt* th«ai at tb« T<rr oioorat «b«o 
It profeises to stact tbint on tbe road (o goTtroiag 
tbein^ctTn, it will fiod it diSiealt to mett tb« charge 
of being hjpocnlicat or eliort tigbUd." 

Exactlj. 

In the matter of communal electorates 
the only improvement on the present state 
ofthings is indicated in the sentence “But 
t\e can see no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans to aoy 
province where they form a majority of 
the voters.” It should, however, be noted 
that , “a majority of roters” is spoken of, 
not a “majority of the population.” 
Af.ttsalmAnp.uvar 

lation of Bengal. But if the bureaucracy 
wish to give them separate representation 
in Bengal, they have only to^optsucli 
voters’ qualihcations in the East and 
North Bengal districts as to make the 
.total number of Musalman voters less 
than that of Hindu voters by only a dozen 
or two. 

Power of the Purse. 

The power of the purse is the very 
corner-stone of all popular governments. 
But neither in the Government of India 
nor ia that of the provinces, arc we to 
have the_ power of the purse. Freed from 
all technicalities, the financial arrange-. 


ments would be something like this. Of 
the total revenues of India, provincial and 
imperial, the Government of India will 
first take what is .sufficient to meet all 
thcirnecils. That will be the first charge 
on tlie revenues of India The Legislative 
Assembly of the Government of’India will 
ha\cno power to modify the budget in 
any way contrary to the wishes of the 
Govcrnor-Gencral-in-Couneil. 

**Tbe bodeet will be introdoeed in the Lajrislative 
Aasemblj, bat tbe Asseiubl^ will cot \ote It. 
Resolatiuot DpoD bud;;et matters and npon all 
other qoe»tion«. whether mored in tbe Assemblj or 
■u the Council ofState mil eontione to be adtiiorj 
In character.” (Parocraph 2S-f ) 

In order to put the best complexion 
on thus keeping the peoples’ representa- 
tives deprived of the power of the purse, 
it is said in tbe same paragraph 

** slcce resolations will no longer be defeated 
■n tbe Asserabtj bj the vote of an otScial majority, 
tbe; will, if earned, ttaod on record at tbe coaiider- 
edopioiooof a bod; which is at all erenta more re- 
preseotatiTc than tbe Lrgislatire Conoeil wbieb it 
dispiaetd That id lltelf will mean that tbe sljfai. 
ficaoce of resoInlioDs will be eebaneed : tbere will be 
* beavier rrspoosibilitj opoo those who past tbem, 
becaose of tbeir add» weight | and tbe GoTcra- 
meot*s respoBsibillty for cot tablae action upon 
them will also be beavier It will be tbereforc ineum- 
best on Gornsineet to oppose resolations which It 
regards as prejodiclal with all the force and earnest- 
ness that it can command in tbe hope of conriaeing 
tbe Assembly of (beir andeslrability.” 

But all this means “influence,” not 

“power.” 

As far as we can see, private members 
ore not precluded from introducing fiscal 
legislation. They can also bring in bills 
bearing indirectly on tbe budget. In all 
sucb cases, it would be quite easy for the 
Governor-General in Council, if he did not 
like it, either to get it thrown out or to 

by following the procedure desenbed in 
paragraphs 279 and 2S0. 

As regards tbe provinces, 

*'We propose...that tbe proTincial budget should be 
framed b; the executive Gorernmeot as a whole. 
The first charge on prorinciat rerenues will be the 
caotributioD to the Gorernment of India; and 
after that the snpplj for the reserved sabjects will 
have pnorit;. Tbe allocation of sappi; for tbe 
traosftrred subjects will be decided by tne ministers. 
If the revenue is insuSlcient for their needs, the 
questloa of new taxation will be decided by the 
Goveraor and tbe ministers Tbe badget will then 
be laid before the conccil which will oiscnss it and 
vote by resolution upon tbe allotments If the 
legislative councU rejects or modifies tbe proposed 
allotment for reserved subjects, the^ Governor 
shonlil have power to insist on • ‘ i 
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part of the allotment or.ginflliy provided «f for co-opcrattOQ of tlieir countrymen that 
ttasoca to be stated he cerwhca Ut necessity In the they Can gCt to tnaUe the experiment m 
e.rm. «-iiieii w* have alrenrir sncr<^e»fed ♦ We are responsible government succes«ful, before 
recourse has been had to economies 
both m imperiaf and provincia/ expenoi 
ture to obtain sufficient funds for educa- 
tion, &c But as the peoples’ rcpresenta 
tivesvtiU not have the potter of the purse 
in the government of India or of the 
provinces, economies will not be capable 
proMBCial councils mil have Vbghtly more i "an 

powef than tl.e d«ted inembera of tha 
Indian Legislative Assembly But the 
little power which they mil have can by 


.,.„s wipfh vre have already suggested 
emphatically of opialoa that tbe Governor in 
Council must be empowered to obtaio the sopplj 
which be declares to be nectssaij lor the d»*«hargt 
of his responsibl ties Except la so far as the 
Governor exercises this power the budget would 
be altered in accordaace with the resolutions earned 
in council ’ (Paragapb 23B 1 

So far, then, as the budget is concerned, 
the representatives of the people in the 


I means be called power of the purse 
The Governor mil not have any npprecia 
ble difficulty in getting and spending 
whatever amounts he \\ ishes 

That “the provincial budget should 
be framed bv the executive government 
asawhok,’ does not give tiny power to 
the people For ‘ the executive govern 
ment as a whole’ will mean the Governor 
one buropenn official councillor, one Indian 
councillor nominated by the Governor 
one or mote Indian nvinisler* chosen by 
<fce Governor from the elected members 
of the lcgi«lativc council, and one or more 
European offievat tnenib<.ts without 
portfolio It IS clear then that in the 
executive government ns n whole, the 
Indian clement (not elected or consisting 
wholly of eketed members chosen by the 
Governor) will be vvciher than the 
European clement 

The subjects which arc hkely to be 
transferred to the Indian ministers wiH 
be such as primary and secondary 
education nnitation, &.c , which have 
never had sufficient money allotted to 
them Under the new scheme, there will 
be several additional bigh anpointments, 
ond the paj and pension of the ‘ Euro- 
pcan” services will be increased It w 
not at all hkely, therefore, that tbc 
Indian ministers will have sufficient money 
for their subjects unless fresh taxation w 
resorted to We strooRlj object to the 
odium of proposing and levying fresh 
taxation being thrown, and that at the 
verv start, on the Indian ministers who 
will require all the pppulantj with and 


the peaev c 

lot Uic mi 


> the <1 tebar^e r>f 
lr«m|n 1 ly of the province 
for the ,1 schftigt of hit 
vcJ lub^rctt 


--aggerated view of the possibilities of 
economy in the reserved subjects ’’ But 
we think large cconoimes can be effected 
in loipenal and provincial expenditure, 
and the salaries of high European 
and lodi.ao officials can he cut down 
without impairing efficiency One has 
only to consider the salaries paid to 
high officials m other countries to be cofl 
Tinced that in this country higher officials 
arc paid on an extravagant scale Many 
bureaucrats now swear by Mr. Gokhale 
They will do well to read his Budget 
specche*. particularly, bis speech on in- 
crease in public expenditure delivered m 
the Imperial Legislative Council ou 
January 2S, 1911, to be convinced that it 
IS both practicable ond necessary to cut 
down expenditure in many directions 

No doubt 10 the long run, fresh taxation 
will be necessary to rai'c ludia to the level 
of other self governing countries But we 
should first be able to «ee what con be 
done by retrenchment of non c«seotial cx- 
pvnditurc When we have been able thus 
to increase the earning power and incomes 
of the people, they w ill be able, too, to pay 
more tuxes 

Butifiu the immediate future taxation 
must he resorted to, why should not the 
Governor himself obtain supplies partly iQ 
that way’ Why throw the odium on the 
Indian muiistcrs ? Goveenmeut 'O.re not 
unaware of the difficulties of new taxa- 
tion , they know thot there is little or no 
margin of taxation The Secretary of State 
and the \iceroy write in their report 
(para 187) ' I he defects of the present 

teducational] svstem have often beendis 
cussed in the icgisHtivc councils but, aS 
was inevitable so long -as the councils had 
no responsibility, v\ itliout due appreciation 
of financial difticuUies, or serious con- 
sideration of the question Aon fir fresb 
tixilion /or tdiic.itional Jinwroiement 
would be acciptab/e (italics ours) Ihis 
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U teiy nice Oovcjnnient ba^e pravc 
doubts as to the acceptability of fresh 
taxation, and, therefore, let the Indian 
ministers do what would most probablr 
be nnacceptnblc, and which on that 
account the bureaucracy ba^e not jet 
attempted • 

In paragraph 257 of the report wc Bad 
it mentioned ns a safeguard that “if the 
ministers and the legislntirc councils arc 
compelled to accept allotments for the 
reserved subjects w ith wb'cb they do not 
agree, our proposal tint a periodic com 
mission shall renew the proceedings 
aflords another safeguard Both the 
Government and the legislative council 
will decide on their course of action with 
full knowledge that their conduct in the 
matter will, in due course, come under 
review by the commission ’ Out this is 
no substitute for the power of the purse 
resting in the hands of the people Extra 
vagant and unessential expenditure shonld 
be prevented and money for essential 
objects provided, ererj year It is poor 
coosolatjoa that 10 or 12 jear^ hence, a 
parliamentary commission aiaj find fault 
With tfais goiernor or that councillor 
That will not undo the harm done by the 
previous tea or twelve years’ inadequate 
ei^enditnre on essential objects and waste 
Of money m other directions Besides 
the result of all inquests IS uncertain and 
the parliamenta^ commission would 
cousist of Englishmen chosen by Boglisb 
men We cannot expect them to take the 
same view of things and of the relative 
importance ol diflereiit government 
functions in India as we take But self 
government and selfdetermiuatioa mean 
that we are to decide what wc require 
most and regulate our public expenditure 
accordingly 

Personal Liberty 

Without personal liberty, responsible 
government or by whatever other name 
. self rule may be styled is a sham In the 
report, we do not 6nd any provision for 
securing to the people of India a greater 
measure of personal liberty thao they at 
present enjoy On the contrary the liberty 
destroying provisions of the Defence of 
India Act stand the best chance of being 
guen a permanent place in the statute 
book All penallegislation operating over 
tile whole of India is passed by the Govern 
ment of India , that v/ill continue to be the 


case in future. And the Government of 
India IS to be irresponsible to the p*op!e 
as at present, being able to pass anv laws 
which it thinks necessary for maintaining 
peace and order and for good government, 
and being .also able to pre\ ent the passage 
of any law or any section of a law which 
it thinks prejudicial to peace, order and 
good government Moreover, as both m 
the government of India ond of the 
prov inces resolutions of the legislature are 
to have effect only as recommendations, 
there cannot be any effective check exer 
cised by the people s representatives upon 
arbitrary action high handedness, misrule 
or oppression by the executive and the 

E olice The Governor General IS to retain 
IS existing power of making ordinances 
and the Governor General in Council ins 
power of making Regulations It is said 
in the report moreover, “It is our mten 
tion to reserve to the Government of India 
a general overriding power of legislation 
for the discharge of all functions vv bich it 
will have to perform ’’ In the provinces, 
though the JegiOative cooncj) is to have 
an elected majority, the Governor is to 
have power to constitute Grand Com 
inittecs compnsmg from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the legislative council, m such a 
manner as to keep for himself n bare 
majority By means of the Grand Com 
miitcc he will be able generally to pass 
any hill by certifying that it is essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for 
the peace or tranquility of the province or 
of any part thereof, or for the discharge 
of his responsibility for reserved subjects , 

' but the Legislative Council may require 
the Governor to refer to the Government 
of India, whose decision shall be final the 
question whether he has jjghtly decided 
that the bill which he has certified was 
concerned with a reserved subject” In 
the case of legislation on transferred sub- 
jects, the report gives the Governor power 
to prevent the passage of any law or 
section of a law which trenches on the 
reserved field of legislation It is more 
over provided that all provincial legisla 
tion is to require the assent of the 
Governor and the Governor General and 
to be subject to disallowance by His 
Majesty, and the veto of the Governor to 
include the power of return for amendment 
From the statement of the pnnciples 
according to which subjects will be divid^'" 
ed into reserved and transferred and;»ffr 
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the illnstrati\e list of transferred subjects 
pnnted in the appendix, it is clear that the 
responsible Indian rnimsters are not for 
the present (for a decade or decades) to 
have anything to do with the administra- 
tion of ^cnmiml justice, police, cm, 
pnsons, working of particular Acts, e g , 
incitements to crime, seditious meetings, 
press, arras, etc 

From what has been -written above it 
will be clear that personal liberty will con 
tmue as at present to he at the mercy of 
the c I D , the police and the executive It 
will not be possible lor the legislature, 
either of the Government of India or of 
any provincial government, at the in 
stance of the members elected by the 
people and against the will of the cxecu 
live government, to pa«s any law contain 
ingdau«es like the following, taken from 
the Philippine Autonomy Law of 1916 

«,!, «09ei«d IB isid lilaods 

which (ban dcpfiT# any pcrioo of Itfc liUriT or 
property withoot due proe«« of law ordeo»tJ«B» 
pereoB VhereiB the eqaal proleetioo of the l«ws 

jhallnolbeauspended. oolcM «faea in eate* ofrebel 
hoD Inaurrection oriorasioa tbe ngblie aafetT sibt 
require s iq either of which «T«ct* theVaoe mof be 
•liipeBded by the Preiideoe or by the oJ^./rBoJ 
Oeaerol, wbereeer duneg aueh period tbe Becesiit* 
foranehauipeMionahaU eilit’ oeceaiity 

Throughout the report it is assumed 
that the foreign governor general or cover 
nor IS far more interested m raamtaimoe 
peace and order and m good government 
and far better able to decide what means 
should be adopted therefor, than scores 
of political leaders of the country cbosen 
by the people A fine compliment to Demo 
cracy and Self determination 1 

As an illustration of tbe extent to 
which the people of India may be perma 
nently depnved of the right of the free 
atizen to enjoy personal liberty, we may 
refer to the recommendations mnde in 

The Rowlatt Committee’s Report 

The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee would permanently place on the 
statute hook all those provisions of tbe 
Defence of India Act which have placed the 
liberty of the subject entirely and absolute 
ly at the mercy of the c i n . the police, and 
the executive, and, as we have recn before 
under the Reform Sthenic all the elected 
members of all the Icgislatores combined 
will not have the power to obtain certain 
relief from ofEcnl tj ranny for any aggriev- 


ed person. The Tribune is quite right in 
observing — 

Moitoftlie recoramcntlatioB* are loeb that tbe 
frabi c can adopt but one attitude in ttgati to them, 
that of airoftj; and unqualified condetnnation Tbe 
police and the exeeutire are el! powerful even as 
tbingt are If the rteomroendatione of the Cominittee 
weregiyo elTcct to their power would be immeneely 
and public raeu and public roovemeati 
would be at their mercy in a far larger meaeorc and 
than they are at present We cannot help 
taioking that the report, jodgiog from the inmmary, 
•a the outcome of luinds not only Imperfcctly 
acquainted with Indian eooditions, but with either 
an inadequate grasp of the fundamental principles of 
tbe British constitution or with an inadequate 
^ipmeot of that actite and burning faith In 
liberty aod juilice without which mere knowledge is 
of no arail Let us not be misunderstood We are 
as ausioos as any member of the Commission that 
citnie (hoold be suppressed aad the ipint of revoln 
tioo rooted out. if India became self governing to- 
morrow this task would yet hare to be faced, and 
we ahoold face It deliberately and determinedly 
cot It ts one thing to aoppress crime, another to 
adopt ineasurei for this purpose that in their aetnal 
operaiiOB would make free public activities, except 
If not Impossible It I* 
‘his last to be tbe 
V!* o' the measures proposed by tbe 

** eeosider it our duty to enter 
**'*“6 nod erephat e protest agaiott tbeo 

The recommendations are the outcome 

Of the committee’s liistoncal surv ey of the 
revolutionary movements m India That 
cannot be considered complete, 
statesmanlike, will appear 
from what the Tribune says 

had^W^e"?»* rnateriaJ the Committee 

"v“iuc; Th Jh Vhe'"" “S'' 

bef reit • We ” Goreroment placed 

polit«alicvolutinn**h*''* “ ‘ha‘ of judginga 

Keif warertremelr *''* Committee 

of tbe anlboritiS If it was tbe intention 

Ike Mr Tilak ,od BabS ne'^P°''^t'’/nr'‘‘p 
■apposed relation Chandra Pal and its 

shoU be luVved li "’'olotiouary movemeot 

comm!tt«Botmerej^?5 **;'"“*' ‘o constitute a 
withitatesmeo. and^n”t onli'’^f'*iJ'“’ lawyers but 
mty base been afforded'to 'the^wn'i!*”'’^ opportn 


tbetioe aodaireaards nil Ti, country at 
Unee, W.are no«t at,a“r': 

"■"'i 

and Ibe Punjab whom the 
appear before them to Eire them ■ 

T.t.o»i non oflicial po.lts of Hew 
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WBtdoseor altempled What Importance can the 
public ia the circumstances, be expected to attach 
to the verdict of the Committee ? 

Our contemporary then cites a historical 
parallel winch is quite opposite 

One IS natnrall; reminded in this connection of the 
committee of three judges who tried Parnell and hi# 
fellow workers In 18SS On that committee a bigblj 
competent authority has recorded the following ver 
diet It was a strange and fmtastic scene Three 
lodges were trying a social and political revolution 
The leading actors m it were virltinlly tit the dock 
The tnbnnal had been specially set up by their poh 
tical opponents without giving them any efTeciive 
voice either in Its compostiion or upon thecbaracter 
and scope of its powers For the first time la Eng 
land since the Great Rebellion men were practically 
put on their trial on n political charge n ithont giving 
them the protection of a jury Tor the first time ta 
that period judges were to find a verdict upon the 
Airv*# ^nsinv **** .♦jUWJVwsnUdtfwAeJviPAl'Ahr 
attendant circnmstanees into account The three 
jndges found themselves bound expressly to shut out 
those circumstances to words of vital importance 
they said 1 ‘We most leave it for pot ticiaos to das 
enss and for statesmen to determine in what respects 
the present laws afieeting land in Ireland are capable 
of leoprOTemenb We have no eommlstlon to consider 
wbetoer the eondoct of which they are accused can 
be palliated by tbe eircumitaoees of the tine or 
whether it shonld be condoned la consideration of 
benefits alleged to have resatted from their acting 
We leave it to our readers to judge if much of all this 
does sot apply with even greater force to tbe case 
before os 

Tbe Tnbune also says — 

Nor finally is another fact to be overlooked It 
has hitherto been generally believed that what is 
called tbe revolutionary movement la India had its 
origin in 1903 the year of tbe Partition of Bengal 
Tbe Committee govs ns far back as 1893 to find the 
first indication of tbe movement on the single grouod 
so far as one gathers from the sammary that in 
that year certain Isolated crimes were perpetrated 
At this rate we fad to see why they should not have 
taken us as far back as tbe Mutiny or even earlier 
and ladnded the assassioation of Lord Alayoaod 
all ocher tragic incidents in India s cheqnered history 
m one master plot 

Considering how since the icstitution 
of cnminal proceedings in England against 
Sir Valentine Chirol by Mr B G TiKk, 
the bureaucracy have been directly and 
indirectly helping Sir Valentine, Mr Tilak’s 
paper the Kesan is jastiRed m saying that 
the reference m the committee’s report 
“to the Ganapati and Siraji festivals and 
Tilak prosecutions is a disgraceful attempt 
to unduly influence the Chirol case 
&lr Tilak says the paper challenged la tbe court 
of taw to produce evidence and Government reports 
to prove the very allegations made in this Report, 
bnt tbe Goyernment declined to produce them ns 
eonfideotial but now it appears that these very 
papers have been produced before the comm ttee, 
and lardy th s will prejudice the court This ts 


like aatab la the (lark anJ amounts to contempt to 
tbe court in London 

The bureaucracy has hitherto had 
vanons capons in their hands to crush 
those patriots v. ham they considered their 
political opponents or enemies We are 
now reminded that they have another 
weapon also, namely, to get a verdict pro 
nounced against them, on ex parte evidence, 
by appointing a committee or a com 
mission We do not know whether this 
IS ’privileged,” but it is certainly not f-tir 
No free citizen wull care even to consider 
SQch a verdict 

Certain general observations of the 
Kesan are also vkorth quoting 

The Kesan characterises the Report as gmog 
potvtf stmOar to court marijo) to the boTtaDeeac^ io 
India Tbe paper says the bnreaneracj desires to 
launch a policy of repression and ft has tned 
to satisfy Its cookicdcc by this report VShen 
feelings of gcunine loyalty are not in question it is a 
most reactionary measure to add to tbe powers of 
tbe bareaocracy Publication of tbe report, adds tbe 
paper is an attempt to coerce onwiUiag public opt 
oloo into aneptanee of tbe Montagu tebeme 

It IS the province of sociology to enquire 
scientifically into the origm of revolution* 
ary ideas and propaganda and to suggest 
how they should be properly dealt with 
Was any member of the committee a com 
petent sociologist, or even a student of 
sociology ’ 

Division of Functions of Government 

In tbe provinces the report proposes to 
divide the functions of government into 
reserved (compnsing all the most im. 
portaot ones concerned with the main- 
tenance of law and order, land revenue, 
tenants rights, &c) .and transferred sub 
jects, the latter probably consisting of 

tiOD, A similar arrangement was 

suggested m the Joint Address promoted 
by Mr Curtis and his friends, m criticising 
which m the Decrember number of this 
Review las't year we said 

“The problem of goiernment, or, in 
other words, oforderetl mental, moral and 
matenal progress for the entire civic body, 
13 a problem which should be considered 
as an organic whole Its difierent depart 
ments are inter related and inter-depen 
dent One authority, be it one man or a 
body of men, should consider it as a ’ 
and should settle the work to • 
difierent departments and 
work Every State has 
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iinlcn we cau find tliein it i« eriJent that there u 
no other eoane of>en thnn at some date or other 
tn tahe a precipitate pinnae firtvnrd from total 
irreaponailiilit; to complete tcsponail ility 

T Ills reply does not meet our objections 
But let the reader judge It speaks of 
“llie uiii^iug proriSioDs,” “deadlock” and 
notcntiaiibe s of friction” But the “uni* 
tying pro^sions" unify by practically sub- 
ordinating the popular authority (called 
the ministers) to the bureaucratic author* 
ity, and deacMocks and potentialities of 
frictions are sought to be avoided in the 
same way, which is not popular self* 
governraent 

The Guiding Principle of the 
Division 


work of government One and the same p^tuUteJ that »uch *t«scf cooid be found , laderd 

authority should apportion, allot or as* • - — '* - — •• 

sign these resources for carrying on the 
work in difiercnt departments and direc- 
tions, according to their importance and 
urgency, and control tbcir use In the 
kind of government proposed for us, 
it will not be possible for us to consider 
the problem of government as an organic 
whole or to think out its solution as such, 
nor will our representatives be the autbo 
nty controlling the work of all depart- 
ments as a whole of which the parts are 
inter related This may be responsible 
government, but it is certainly not sell 
government From the bureaucratic poiot 
of view, too, the state of things will be 
worse than now For the bureaucracy, 
too, will not be the authority solelv res 
ponsible for the solution of the problem of la dividing the functions of Govem- 
government or for the carrying oo or meot into reserved and transferred, the 
control of the work of all depaftments report suggests that the following guiding 
"When a man is in a debilitated coodi principle should be adopted 
tion.bis relatives, friends or other well Their pnnc.a'e .boold be ta laelude is 
wishers, do not entrust one doctor with ihetraBiferreiibit tbo«c department* wbteh afford 
the work of Iiiipioving his toenails, euo*t opponunuy tor local knotiledK* sad lociat 
another with the work of strciictheoinc •*^**-« ‘“oie m nhtch ladiaa* hate ibowo them 
111, fiugsn, n tbitd with taking cafe ot Inj -k'"; “"“k" 

teeth, and so on, whilst all the time the .“"helJXhVS’'™”'?. SSlS 

work of regulating the quantity, quality devclopmcui la purtuftace of tbU nrieeipU w< 
and kind of food to be supplied to him is ‘hooW oot*ip-ct to fioii that depanraeDti pnoiartly 
reserved for a person who is beyond the of law and order 

control ot the doetore The procedure 

usually lOllowCQ is for cither one physician ioa»»»c» who may not b« adeqaalely represented «n 
or a body of physicians to examine the «ouQcle. sucb for example as qucstiosi of 

whole physical constitution of the patient rights ” 

[and his environment], and prescribe the It is interesting to note in this connec- 
remedies and the diet ” tion that in all the districts of Bengal, 

To all criticisms of the above desenp Paiyab, the U P and Bihar, in which 

tion the reply given m the report is — in recent years, say since the Partition of 

■241 No doubt shall b* told -mdred webave disorder 

often been told already —that the busiuess of goma 5 i <3U{rageS On an extensive Scale, the 
meot 1* one and indiYisihle aod that tbe attempt to fi'ithorities and tlic Superintendents 

diTide it into two sphetei cootrolled by diOemit of pohce (in Calcutta the Commissioner 
o^d amelia^irto Europeans , and that 

imifyioa proTisioos whieli we hare described is •" °*Si[ICtS of these provinces which 

doomed to eocoontec soeb confusion aod friction magistrates and nollCe 

ns will make the orraegemeot nnworbable We supenutendents there were no iiteh riots 

^-rf-«nd"u.e„Te."ush°urd'als™ 

pc.iUle i... Ol ««(,.« el.. J,; consulereil, that such riots, disorder, 

critict who press them to the poiot of condemn.DK outrages are of rarer occurrence, if not 
onrseheme we would reply that we hare examined e“t«refy absent, m the Native States 
many elternatiTe plans and foond that thcr Ini As for ♦!.. . 

either to deadlock or to more freqo,“ pretension that the Anglo- 
potentiahiies of friction Sach dcstmctin arga bdrca^ocracy have been and are 


s can discoTcr ore directed not interested la promoting the welfare 

r. ot tlie ejoUand the depeesscS classes nnd 
their interests than the 


o define the stages betw«B Safeguarding 
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cdncatcJ middle class, it will not bear a 
moment’s esammation The Note in which 
Sir Dmshaa Wacha, Sir N G Chanda 
\arkar and other moderate Bombav 
leaders sapported the Congress League 
scheme thoroughly demolished this pr«* 
tension We may in addition note that 
Sir N 6 Chandavarkar has written m 
Mr G A Natesan’s "W'hat India WTants” 

The memoraadam aod the ICoogrese Leagne) 
Kbeme hare been condemned in lome (inartera a* 
beiog rcTOlutlonar; on the mum gronnd that tbe r 
proposal! transfer potversfrom the Indian Civ I Ser 
vice who (It IS said) are best ftted to represent the 
masses in In lia to the Indian elaented classes who 
(It is maintained) are not the trne representatites of 
tbe masses Wemaj vvithant (ear of the resnlt in 
favonr of the Indian edneatei classes ior((e one test 
wh eh IS a snre test on th s qnestion If we take 
the bistoij of the admin stratioii from tSoB down 
to DOW with speeial reference to tbe atn^l oration ol 
thecoHdition of the Indian agricuhotists' who form 
To per cent of tbe people in India we shall tneontest 
abl7 find that measnres advocated in tbeif interests 
by the edneated Indians throngh their newspapers 
and public associations and at public meetings bad 
been streQuonalv opposed as cblner col by tbe 
British officials to India for a long time and were 
ult mately more or less adopted coder tbe stress of 
circnrastaaces Itis^beview of tbe ladian edneated 
classes regarding the ryot s lot wi icb generally 
spealctog has after mote or less paiafnl experience to 
some extent woo and tbe official view has yielded 
ta tbe end 

Mr Justice Abdur Rahim of tbe Madras 
High Court, a member of the Public Ser 
rices Commission, V, rote in his dissentiog 
minute in that Commission’s report 

In paragraph 18 of the majority report alinsioa 
IS made to tbe allegation that the western edneated 
Indians do not refiect the news or represent the in 
terests of the many scores of rodhons in India As 
for the representation of their interests If the claim 
be that they are bstter represented by Earopean 
officials than by eancated Indian officials or non 
officials, It IS difficult to conceive how soch a reckless 
claim has come to be nrged 

Sir M B Cbaubal, a late member of the 
Bombay Exccutire Council and a member 
of the Public Services Commission, recorded 
the following observations in his minute 
m that Commission’s report 

* This IS rather a shallow pretene^this attempt 
to take shelter behind the masses and I tb nk it 
only fair to state that the class of edneated Indians 
from wb cb only the higher posts can be filled is 
iingnlarly free from this narrow mindedoess and 
class or caste bias and I have no faesitalion in 
eadorslog tl e oplo on of Sir Aarayan CZsaedararkar, 
in bis recent contribution on village life in his tonr 
through Southern India that the interests ol the 
masses are I kely to be far better nnderstood and 
^kencare of by the edneated lod an than the 
foreigner As a matter of fact all the measares 
proposed for tbe regeneration of the lower and 
depressed classes have emanated from the educated 
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Indians of the h gher castes The scheme for the 
free and compulsory edncation of these masses was 
proposed by an educated Indian of a high caste and 
^pported mainly by the western edneated classes. 
Bigh sonled and self sacrificing men are -every day 
coming forward from this cla*s to work whole 
heartcdly m improving tbe condition of the masses 

One incontestable proof of the unflag* 
ging zeal with which the bureaucracy have 
sought to better the lot of the dumb 
millions of India is that, of all conotnes m 
the world under the rule of civilised men, 
India 13 the poorest the most illiterate, 
and the most unhealthy, and mlndm alone 
there has been plague in nu epidemic 
form contmually lor the last tv. enty two 
years 

It 13 tbe educated middle class v.hich 
has fought for tenants’ rights, the 
latest proofs of which are to be found 
lu the recent history of the Champaran 
ond Knira district^ It is that class which 
has Mways urged m the legislative councils 
the increase of grants for education and 
sanitation They it is v.ho have urged 
measures for free compulsory education, 
for the supply of good urmkiog water, for 
arocultural improvements, S,c And their 
efforts have been generally opposed and 
thwarted by the bureaucracy 

Ooe mam reason why Indians are not 
at first to have charge of "the reserved 
subjects ’ IS alleged to be want of experi 
ence , they may have charge of some such 
subjects after acquiring expenence But 
wbat sort of expenence v.ill they have the 
opportunity of acqninng at first ’ Ifa 
minister has charge of village schools, co 
operatue credit societies, village roads, 
&,c , how will his expenence of work con 
nected with these help him afterwards to 
successfuly undertake the functions of the 
government relating to cnminal adminis 
tration, poliang, land revenue, &.c ’ Tf it 
be argued that any government function 
beingdirectly or indirectly connected with 
my other function, all being akin, eipen 
ence in one is of value m tbe successful dis 
charge of any other we may reply, if 
want of previous expenence of even a 
stogie department is no bar to a man s hav 
ing charge of some departments (namely, 
the transferred ones), it ought not to be a 
bar to his having charge of other depart 
meats (viz, tbe reserved ones), all being 
akin If it be said that official expenence 
IS of value m any and every department, 
in whatever department it may have been 
acquired whilst pdmitting that it is so, 
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wc miy reply tint in England 'lod other 
self governing countries many dislingmsh 
ed men become ministers without any pre* 
vious espenence of official or departmental 
work,— the permanent officials supplying 
that lack of experience,— and that a mints 
ter may be Lord Chancellor, first lord of 
the admiralty, foreign secretary, or prest 
dent of the board of trade in succession 
or m difterent cabinets without his having 
given actual proofs of very great \ersati 
lity 

As for the argument that Indian minis 
ters may make serious and ‘ irremediable’ 
mistakes will anybody point out in what 
country even the greatest of statesmen 
have not made very serious mistakes * 
In the life of the individual there may 
be so far as man s earthly life is concerned, 
fatal and irremediable mistakes In the 
life of nations there are no mistakes 
which are irremediable though it may 
take long, persistent and strenuous efforts 
to undo the harm resulting therefrom 
The school of mistakes is the only school 
where individuals and nations can 
perfect themselves gradually If it is made 
impossible for any people to make great 
mistakes it is also made impossible for 
them to acquire greatness of any kind U 
18 usual to compare the first efforts of a 
nation at self government to the tottering 
steps of a child and to say that one must 
learn to walk before one is permitted to 
run But it is only a similitude No nation 
IS exactly like children , no nation has in 
history been prescribed doses or morsels of 
self government as in the report under dis 
cuasioD —no, not even the naked Gilbert 
and Ellis Islanders* , and no parent ever 
draws a definite line of demarcation be 
tween walking and running m allowing 
his child to master locomotion no parent 
actually tests whether a child has master 
cd the art of walking before allowing him 
to run and no parent prevents a child 
from even attempting to nin before it bos 
mastered the art of walking 

The Government of India. 

under the impression that in 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report there la 
no mention or indication of n time when 
the Government of India may be a re^ 
ponsible government , but that is a wrone 
impression In the scheme proposed nnd 

• Towards Horae Rale partllppccyo 


recommended in the report, there is cer 
tamly nothing said as to how or when 
even the first steps towards responsibility 
in the Government of India may be taken 
But m the report, in the following 
sentence, the imagination of the writers 
carries them into a future when respon 
sible government may develop in the 
Government of India — 

It raift we tbink, be laid down broadly that 
IQ Rspeet of all matters lo whicb re*poos b Iity Is 
eolmsied to represeotative bodies la India Parlia 
meat most be prepared to forego tbe cxerc se of 
lit own power of control end that this process 
mast coat nne pan passa with tbe deTclopinent of 
respons ble corernment in tbe Provinces andereo- 
tuallj lo the Gorernaieot 0/ India (Para -Ot ) 
The words we have italicised contain 
the gleam of hope There are such gleams 
in paragraphs 349 and 350 also 

So far as the sebeme is concerned, it 
keeps the Government of India as absolute 
as now Perhaps itbasbcen made some 
wbat more absolute than now For to the 
Governor General is given the power to 
dissolve either tbe Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly It has been also 
urged (paragraph 202) that, not only 
••' respect of all matters lo which respon 
sibihty IS entrusted to representative 
bodies in Indio, ‘ but even as regards 
reserved subiects there should besuch 
delegation of financial and administrative 
authonty ns will leave the Government of 
India free and enable them to leave the 
Governments free, to work 
mth t'Jf ®*P^'tion that is desirable ’ 
(lorn 292) Weeannot now say without 
a tloser study of the report than we have 
yet found possible w hether in some other 

respects also the Government of India has 

proposed to be made more autocratic 
th^ now , we suspect that it has been 
If Assembly of the Govern 

representative 
present Indian 
legislative Council as two thirds of its 

members will be elected It will therefore 

“'i POS'tion than the present 
the Government of 
said before, 

in °°t power, nor is it control 

n State, which will be like 

^ chamber, there will be an 

nnd secl.ons 

r™™? the Governor 

nvO .!!' ™ny think neecssarv or desirable 
and to prevent the passage of all Jaws or 
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sections or clauses of laws which he 
considers undesirable or prejudicial to 
good government 

Government of India Legislation. 

The following extr^cta from the ‘ Sum 
inary of Recommendations” will give a 
general idea of how the Government of 
India will legislate 

The Conaeil of State to consul of 50 taembera 
(esclasire of the Goreroor General who will be Presi- 
dent with power to nominate a Vice President) Of 
the members 21 to be elected and 20 nominated bj 
the Gorernor General Of the nominated members 
4 to be non o&clals and not more than 25 (Inclading 
the Members of the EsecutiTe Couneil) to be oftcialt 

The Leg slutlre Assembly to cons st of about 100 
members of whom two thirds to be elected and one 
third nominated Of the nominated members not 
less than one third to be non-olBcials 

The following procedcre to be adapted for leguia 
tlon 

A Government bills ordinarily to be lotrodnccd 
and carried throDgh the usual stages in the Assem 
bly and if passed by the Assembly to be seat to the 
Conncil of State IftbeConocil of State amend the 
fa U in a manner which IS inaeceptable to the Assem 
bly the bill to be sahmitted to a joint session of 
both houses uoless the Goreroor General m Coun^ 
IS prepared to certify that the amendments intro- 
duced by the Council are essential to the interests of 
peace and order or good gorenioeot (inclading la 
th s term sound financial administration) to whub 
case the Assembly not to bare power tn reject or 
mod fy inch amendeente Bat in the event of leave 
to introduce being refnsed or tbe bll being thrown 
out at any stage tbe Governor General in Council 
to hare tbe power on certifying that the bll is with 
in the formnla cited above to refer It deooro to tbe 
Couoc I ofState Tbe Governor General m Council 
also to have the power in cases of emergency so certi 
£cd to introduce tbe b II in tbe first instance lu and to 

S ass it through the Couec I of State merely report 
ig it to the Assembly 

B Private bills to be introduced In the chamber 
of which tbe mover is a member and on being passed 
by that cha nber to be subm tted to the other D Ser 
encts of op uion between ib' chambers -*0 be settled 
by means ofjoint sessions If however a bll emerge 
from tbe Assembly In a form which tbe Government 
think prejudicial to good admiDisiratioo the Cover 
nor General in CouQC 1 Co have power to certify it 
in the terms already cited and to submit or rc snboiit 
It to the Council of State the bill only to become 
law m tbe form given it by tbe Council 

The above will show that it will be 
utterly impossible for the elected members, 
even if they all combine, to prevent the 
passing of any law desired by tbe bureau 
cracy, however retrograde, repres^uve or 
subversive of liberty it maj be, or to se 
cure the passing of anj law in the interest 
of the people against the will of the Gover 
nor General It is tmetheGovernorGene^ 
m Council IS to adopt the method of 
wrtifymg ” but good government” is a 


sufficiently vague, elastic and incJn«ive 
term to enable him to do so with plausibi 
hty and a clean “official” conscience when* 
ever be likes In the case of “uncertified” 
legislation, there will be a greater chance 
than now of pnvate bills passing, asm 
tbe joint sessions tbe elected members of 
the two chambers will outnumber the 
nominated and official members, and nomi- 
nated official members of the Counal of 
State or tbe Legislate e Assembly are to 
have freedom of speech and vote except 
when Government otherwise directs but 
obviously 'uncertified ’ laws, though they 
may be more numerous than “certified ’ 
laws cannot be of vital importani^ from 
the point of view of power of the purse, 
personal liberty, tariff policy, fiscal policy, 
pan Indian educational policy, railway 
policy, &c 

Provmcial Legislation 
Tbe process of provincial legislation 
will be understood from the following 
summary of recommendations 

lo «acb provioce an enlarged I.egiiIsUre Council 
with a subiiaotia) elected majority to be established 
Tbe Council to consist of (1) members elected on u 
broad a franebue as possible (2) BomiBSted in 
cludiog (a) ofiiciai and (b) oon-cSeial members (3) 
ex officio members 

Noiuloattd official members to have freedom of 
speech and vote except when Govetmaent otherwise 
directs 

Legislation on oil snbjecu normally tobejsassed 
10 tbe Leg slative Council exceptional procedure is 
provided 10 tbe succeeding paragraphs 

Tbe Ooveroor to have power to certify that a 
bill dealing with reserved subjects is eatential either 
for tbe discharge of his responsib lity for the peace 
or trauquility of the prormce or of auy part there 
of or for tbe d scharge of h s responsibility for 
reserved subjects. The b II will then with this 
certificate be published In the Gazette It will be 
introduced Bud read lu tbe Legtslalive Council and 
jitv.'- rljrawwop sin .>!.» ^yrnr-eal .will Jv 

referred to a grand committee but tbe Legislative 
Couuul may require the Governor to refer to the 
Goveromeat of India whose decision shall be final 
the questiou whether be has rgbtly decided that 
tbe bill which he has certified was cnocerned with 
a reserved subject 

The Governor nut to certify a b 11 if he is of 
opiuioo that tbe question of the enactment of tbe 
legistaUou may safely be left to the Legislative 
CUUGCI) 

Tbe grand committee (the composition of which 
may vary according to tbe subject matter of the 
tnll) to comprise from 40 to SO per cent of tbe 
Legislative Conned The members to be chosen 
partly by election by ballot partly by nomination 
The Governor to have power to nominate a bare 
majoncy (to addition to himself) but ootmoretban 
two thirds of the nominated members to be officials 

The b 11 as pas<ed lo grand comm be , 

reported to the l.esf' slative Council ’ 
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again discuss it geoerallj nUbin sucli time limita 
asmajbe laid down but may not emesd It except 
OD tbe notion of a Member of tbe Exeeutiee Ccraneil 
or reject it After such d scussioa the biU to pass 
Butomaticalk but during such diECussiOfi tbe 
Legislatiee Council nay record bj resotation any 
objection felt to tbe principle or details aod any 
such resolution to be transmitted with tlie Act to 
tbe Gotemor General and the Secretary of State 
Any Member of tbe Bsecutire Council to have the 
Tight to challenge the whole or any part of a bill on 
Its introduction or any amendment when moved 
on the ground that it trenches on the reserved field 
of legislation Tbe Governor to have the choice 
then either of allowing the b 11 to proceed In tbe 
Legislative Council or of certifying the bill ctaose 
or amendment If he certifies tl e bill clause or 
ameadment the Governor may either deci oe to allow 
it to be discussed or suggest to the Legislative 
Council an amended b II or clause or at tbe request 
of the Legislative Council refer the bill to a Grand 
Committee 

All provincial legislat ou to require tbe osseut oi 
lie Governor and the Governor General and to be 
sutoat to d sallowance by !]is Majesty 

The veto of tbe Governor to lectude power of 
return for Bioendment 

The Governor General to bare power tv rcaerve 
proTiDCialAets 

It Will be dear from tUe aboxe that 
though the elected element lo the legts 
latire council will have more power than 
DOW I it will Qot be able even by complete 
* unaoitnity among its members to preveot 
the passage of bills which they consider to 
be opposed to the interests of the couatry 
nor will they beable by complete uoanimity 
to carry through eten bills which they con 
sider vitally necessary for the good of the 
country, against the w ill oi the Governor 
All that they will be able to do in such 
cases IS to make a sort of appeal to tbe 
Goveroment of Indw, the Governor 

General, or tlic Secretary of State In the 

case of “uncertified’ bills, whichwillnot 
obxiously be vital or xcry important 
elected members will have greater power 
to pass their bills than now 

The Power of Disiolution 
ViC arc against giving the Governor 
Ixeneral the power to dissolve the Council 

of State or the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Governor the power to dissohc the 
Ugislntive Council The Bntish sovcivign 
has the power to di«volve rarliament 
But he IS a constitutional king and acts 
on the advice of his ministers, nnd tbe 
British electorate has large powers The 
British Parliament is dissolved when it is 
thought no longer to represent the views 
of the electorates The Onxernor Gcneml 
oflndiaand the proxinciiil governors do 


not stand m tbe position of constitational 
monarchs, they are not to act on the 
advice of Indian ministers representing 
the people, our electorates are not to baxe 
even a considerable fraction of the powers 
of the Bntisb electorate, anl our rulers 
cannot be expected to have better and more 
direct knowledge of the views of the 
electorates than the elected members, nor 
can we trust them to be better exponents 
of the viexxs of tbe couatry than the 
elected members The Governor General 
and the Goxernor maydissolxe tbe legis 
latixe bodies to delay (to them) unwelcome 
legislation, to prevent or delay the venti 
latioii of grievances or the exposure of 
misrule by the moving of resolutions, 
asking of questions, 5Lc , to prexeottbe 
moving of otherwise inconvenient resolu 
tions and for other bureaucratic reasons 


Parliamentary Control 
At present Parliament possesses tbe 
theoretical power of coutrolliogtbe Govern 
meot m India, but it seldom exercises this 
power Still this power is a safegnard 
In India Government should be made com 
plctely responsible to the people So long 
os that does not come about, Parliament 
ought to have and exercise control For 
full fix cy ears after the first meeting of the 
new legislative counals in tbe Provinces 
the ministers xvill be very remotely and 
not really responsible to their constituem 
cics Alter five years they may be really 
responsible Then, and not till then, should 
parliament cease to have control, in the 
transferred subjects, oxer the provinaal 
governments and the Government of 
India In paragraph 292, it is proposed, 
footed before, to leave the Goxernment 
of India and the provincial Goxemments 
fr« in some respects as regards reserved 
subjects also We arc entirely against this 
proposal So long as any Government is 
made responsible to us many matter, 
it should remain directly responsible to 
Parliament in that matter 


I he hecrelary of State’s Salary 
The proposal to pay tbe salary of tbe 
of State for India from the 

Bntish treasury IS good and follows ade 
mand of the Congress 

Parliamentary Commliiiont and 
Select Committee 

The periodical parliamentary com- 
missions proposed are likely to do some 
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good, tbougli they miy also do harm in 
retransferring subjects to the reserved 
list But tin nomination of the members 
should be made not by our Secretary of 
State alone but by the whole fintisb 
cabinet 

The propos“d select committee of the 
House ot Commons to keep the House in 
formed on Indian affairs is also good 

The Mmuters 

The Indian mimster or ministers will b“ 
nominated from the elected members of 
the legislative council by the Governor 
The practice m England is for the ktojg to 
ask the leader of a partj to form a cabinet 
The Indian practice should be made, as 
far as possible, similar to the British prac 
tice Otherwise the Governor’s power of 
choosing nimisters irrespective of their 
inlluenceia the country, and his power 
also to appoint some elected members 
under secretaries may be a source of demo 
rahzation “Responsible government” by 
Indian ministers should not have the 
chanci. of becoming a government by safe 
men, toadies, or place men it is just 
possible that a governor may choose the 
most capable, inSuential, representative 
and independent members of hts council to 
become miaisters, but that is not fa keep 
mg with the nature of autocrats nud 
hnreancrats 

It IS only five years after the first meet 
ing of the new councils that the ministers* 
saianes may be required to be voted uunu 
ally and thus they may be made directly 
and quickly amenable to control by the 
legislative council We think their direct 
responsibility should begin earlier and 
with their tenure of office The Governor 
has been proposed to Eie given too tnueb 
power of control over them as will appear 
from paragraph 219 quoted below 

Jbf portfolios dealing with the transferred snl>- 
jects woald be comm tied to the miasters ttodon 
these salnfcts the minister together with the gover 
* nor noufd form the adm siatratiou Oi aiich sul^ 
lecta tfipir rin- iiinns noold be noal subnet Oatv to 


bimas geaerall; responsible for h s administration 
but we should expect bim to refuse assent to the 
proposals of his ciiaistert oafy when tbecocseqnra 
ces of acrjuicKcncc would clearly be senons Also 
we do not think that he should accept without hest 
tatioo and discusiioo proposals which are clearly 
•cento be the result of incxpeneuce But we do not 
intcod that he should be in a position to refuse as 
sent at discretion to all bis ministers proposals 
We recommend that for the gu dauce orbo%ernora 
lorel-itioB to their mlnislers and iodeed on other 
matters all ) an instrument of icstructious be issued 
tothemon appoiutment by the becretary ofState 
IQ Council 

We are for giving them much greater, 
if not perfect, freedom 

Wc are iigaiust the retransfer of trans 
ferred subjects to the reserved list, by the 
Government of India or a parliamentary 
commission We have given somt. of our 
rtasons before 

Molt Important Funeboni Kept 
OuUide Popular Control 

From what wc have said in several pre* 

V ions notes, the reader wull have observed 
that the most important functions oi 
government which affect the {leople of 
India as a whole, have been left outside 
the sphere of popular control The Gov cnj. 
meot of India exercises these functions If 
onr leaders had the power to shape the 
policy of the state m all these matters, not 
only vv Dull India have bad the opportu 
nity oi producing many great statesmen, 
but the nationalizatiou of the peopl* of 
India could hav e been given great impetus 
The moral growth of the people, in cour 
age, in love of hbertj , and lo other dircc 
tions depends partlj on the absence of re- 
pressive penal legibluUon and of legislation 
restricting foreign travel The matcnal 
prosperity of the country depends on 
bscat economic, indastrta^ jjsa rujiiiar 
policy, and on a sbip-building programme 
nod the policy regulating mtcmatioDa! 
trade and exchange Bat all these matters 
are m the hands of the Government cf 
India, over which wears not to have any 
control for an icdefimte period of u=«to 
come 
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The Protpecl 

It will be clear from our prcteiliag ob 
servatiODS that the Reform Scheme gives 
th“ people not the slightest power oicon 
trol o\er the Government of India but 
somewhat greater facility than now to 
exert influence over it In provincial 
matters, the peoples representatives and 
ministers are in no affairs given perfect 
freedom and full control though their 
position would be somewhat better than 
now, and the power to influence govern 
ment much greater It is very anomalous 
that even after five years from the starting 
of the scheme when the ministers will be 
made responsible to the proviULial tegi^la 
tures by having their salaries to be voted 
annually, they are to he subject to the 

g uidance, advice and coutro] of the 
ovemor A man who is eoatrollcd by 
one authority ought not to be made res 
ponsible to another authonty it is the 
controlling authonty (viz the Governor) 
who ought to be made responsible to the 
second authority (viz , the legislative 
council) If the minister is to be responsible 
to the latter, he ought not to be controlled 
by the former 

It 18 natural to ask, will the Re 
form Scheme lead to full responsible gov 
ersment ? If the bureaucracy and the mem 
bers of the proposed periodical parlia 
mentary commissions be deteroiinec/ and 
anxious to give responsible government to 
us, the scheme will ultimately lead to respon 
sible government m the provinces but uot 
in pan Indian affairs But if they be not so 
determined and anxious the scheme gives 
them very ample powers and opportunities 
to prove Indians utterly unfit for even what 
the Report would give us to begin with, 
and to take away even these rights or 
“powers” or functions ’ Every change 
ol ministry in every self goveroinp 
countiy imphes that, in the opinion of the 
majonty of voters m the country the out 
going ministers bad failed seriously in 
some directions, otherwise they would 
not be dnven out of power Theertatestof 
statesmen have been subject to this sort oi 
vicissitude and implied censure It i« plain, 
therefore, that if any Anglo-Indian Govern 
meut or any Parliamentary Commission 
wanted to give the verdict that the Indian 
minister or ministers had seriously failed 
to do their work. It would be quite easy 
for them to do so, particularly, if, as is 
possible or probable the Anglo Indian 


borcaucricy were mclincel to be obstruc 
tivc or did not want cordially to co 
operate with the ministers 

History shows that ruling men and ruj 
ing nations do not willingly part with 

C ower and lucre British Indian history 
as not so far been an exception Butin 
future unlike the Itopard and his spots, 
bureaucratic nature and selfishness may 
partcompany It is a question ofscepti 
ciam and the disposition to have faith m 
autocrats and bureaucrats We are not 
unwilling to hope for the beat, though 
previous experience may not make us 
sanguine 

Our final conclusion IS that the Report 
contains nothing which makes Indian 
autonomy inevitable, it leaves our fate, 
humanly speaking m the hands of English 
men whether serving here as ofEcials, or 
living in their home land 
Ex Detenus 

We learn that many of the cx detenus 
who were students are finding great diffi 
culty ID entering educational institutions 
It cannot be the duty of Goveromen*' to 
ruin these youDgmieoandmake them sour* 
^ of danger to soaety and the State As 
Government provides educationm reforma 
tones for juveniles ronneteef of crime, it is 
mueli more its obvious duty to provide 
facilities for the education of these young 
men, iifio b ire never been coaricted oltui} 
offence instate schoula ur colleges, under 
proper safeguards undrestraints however 
stringent they may be They have been 
placed in a position of disadvantage owing 
to Government policy and action, and it 
IS therefore incumbent on Government to 
provide u means of relief 


The Menace of Fiji 
It would be folly to think that, where 
profits have been so enormous capitalists 
in Fiji are going to abandon them witbont 
astnigglc The Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company has already begun to feel the 
pr^ure of public opinion m Australia 
There has been no attempt whatever on 
their part, however, to remedy the evils 
Instead of this, they have merely employ 
cd the cheaper method of slander 

In their Annual Report recently pub* 
hshed, the following significant paragraph 
occurs — 

Concern og Bltacki on tbc Companj la various 
ABitrahao uenspapet* about tbe cond lions uuder 
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tch the Indian labour U housed an 1 wnrLed Ir 
Fji it is only necessary to say that all details o( tl e 
lirmg conditions of these people and their relatioss 
trith employers are strictly ordered In aecordaocc 
rritb regnlatlons laid down by the Indian and Colo 
Eial Gorernoienta In respect of health carniB<raod 
prospective employment immigrants ace ma^h better 
off in Fiji than IQ India the one serloas defect being 
the d screpancies of the 8ezes->a point Inseparable 
from em grntion from every country The attack 
tboagb apparently dire ted at the Coaflaag is reaJlr 
on tieFyi Corernmenf and it is m be/iere »nst»- 
^fed and carried ont by tbe party la ladia ivAieh ba* 
lor Its maia object the makeaing of ffritish Jtak ia 
that country 

The leader of the various organisations 
in Australia, wbjcb are trying tu amelior 
ate the condition of the Indian women to 
rijt, has wntten to Mr K Andrews as 
follows — 

"The nrgam**nt here ‘used, in tins 
Annual Report, is the only argument I 
have heard defendinR the present condi 
tions in Fiji, and it would surely be a 
'enous matter fot the Impenal anthorities, 
if this line of argnment is accepted ’’ 

There could scarcely be a grosser case of 
slander, with an nltenor object, than the 
statement tbat the abolition of indentured 
labour was instigated and carried out by 
"the party in India which has for its mam 
object the weakening ol British Rule in 
that country " To take tour nnme^' only 
out of many, — «urely Mr Gokhale and 
Lord Hardinge, Mr Gandhi and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya could not, by the 
wildest stretch of imagination come under 
that category ' But it is quite needless to 
argue such a point at all The Directors 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
have in their possession,* the fullest in 
formation about India for which they 
have been ready regularly to pay their 
own price It is almost inconceivable that 
their agents could have giien them sneb 
fahe information The more probable 
explanation is, that they found tbat this 
slander w as an easy and inexpensive 
method of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
Australian public, at a time wheu great 
moral indignation had been awakened 

In Fiji itself, the Government appears to 
have completely changed round to an 
attitude of subservience to the C S K 
Company and the Planting interests A 
resolution has been passed unanimously lo 
the Fiji Legislative Council as follows — 

‘That tb« Governmeot should talce measom sneh 
as w 11 assist la eucourayicg and promotiag the re 
samption of Indian Imm gration after the war 


That is to say the -Fiji Government is 
now pledged to attempt once more to 
open rccruitiug m India for Fiji The Fiji 
Government itself, unless prevented by the 
strongest action on the part of the people 
of India, will try, as soon as the war is 
over, to re open the whole Indian emigra 
tion and recruiting question In the coarse 
of the debate on the Resolution (which 
was accepted by the Fyi Government) Mr 
Harncks, a leading member of the I^gis 
lative Council spoke ns follows 

We are altogether too modest here about our 
selves la tact & gteat many people are tocl ned to 
ron the place (lowD There is a maa nlio is la every 
way adapted and qaal Sed for the work of being onr 
Representative in India 
Voices Who is he ? 

Mr narricks Captain Lamb at present serv 
■ag In the Nava! Corps He writes and tells me that, 
from a knowledge gamed in Mesopotamia reemiting 
lO Fiji could be very much easier after the W nr 

AavEBTiSRC FyL 

Mr Clapeott a leading Planter seconded the 
motion They sbonid advertise Fiji far more than 
they had done in the past ^Moving pictnies consti 
tnted AD excelleot method of letting Indians tn 
India «ee what cond tions lO Fiji were lie agreed too 
that they sbonid have a Representative la India to 
coatradkt all these reports that were going about 
The Secretary of the Colony said tbat the Govern 
meat were prepared to accept the motion Be 
thonght the questions of tendiDg a man to India and 
of takii^ Cinematograph pictures there, were 
matters for private enterpr se 

Mr riarncks did not agree tbat it sbonid be left 
to private enterprise Mr Lamb bad informed bim 
that the name oi Fiji was so good among Indians 
tbat he would guarantee 30QO labonren the first 
year and SOOO Ibe year after 

Proposals of Forced Labour m Fiji 
Dunng the same Council Session Mr 
Hnmebs also moved a resolution that “in 
view of the acute labour situition the Fiji 
cuw!ji\s\fr Ah? mfvTsa6r 
lity of releasing a® many able bodied 
natives ns po«5>sible from communal and 
village V. ork ” Mr Crompton in second 
mg the motion stated tbat the time had 
arnved to consider the conscription of 
labour throughout the colony He did not 
think, at the present time, that any man, 
black, white orbnndled, had any right to 
be idle, and if they would not work or col 
tivate they ought to be made to He 
wished the motion had been worded more 
strongly Mr Hedstrom m supporting 
the motion, also thought that it ought to 
have been more strongly worded May 
be, the time had not come yet for compul 
soiy labour, but the time 
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when they should consider the pos<iliilil5 
ot compulsion The Colonial Sccrctnrj fc-iid 
that the time had not armed wlieu 


GoTcrnniciit could step iii imd force nnv 
man to wor'c when he did not ^ant touo 
•>o flit original motion was earned 


WORSHIP 

\qu flood my music with rournutumn silence, 

And bum me m the flame burst of your spring 
Lo ' through my beggar b(.iQg*s tattered garments 
Resplendent shines your crystal heart, mj King! 

Like a rich song you chant your red fire sunrise 

Deep in my dreams and forge your white flame moon . . 

\ou hide the crimson secret ol your sunset 

And the pure golden message of the noon 

\ou fashion cool grey clou Is within my bodi, 

And weave your ram into a diamond mesh 
The Universal Beauty dances dances, 

A ghcnmering peacock in my flowering flesh ’ 

IlARtSDRANATIJ CllATTOPAODTAa 


EVENING PRAYER 

A hush la the scented valley 
Packed full ol purple shades , 

A streak on the far horizon 

Where the last red ghmoier fades 
A glimpse of the night s pale latly 
Descending her golden stair 
To stretch her white arms seaward 
In hallowing tender prayer 
A stir m the swaying palm tree 
When the sweetest vesper then 
Ktppics the mystic stillness— 

The nightingale s Amen 

Gerte Baro'JTI 


Pr nted Koa pntl ifKaby Ab DUhChawIra Sarkar attbeTi M Prni 
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THEOBJCCI AND SUBJECT OF A STORY 


£TLe followiog paper was nnttea by the Antbor 
of At Home aod Oateide la answer to the letter 
of a lad; cnticising the pnblicatioo o! his norel ] 

M y writings do not please all my 
readers, bat whenever they take the 
trouble to make me realise that fact, 
they usually employ a form of language m 
which I am no master For this reason I 
never answer them 

But the letter, which has just reached 
me, contains to my surprise complaints, 
but no insults It comes from a lady, who 
18 a stranger to me, and it is evident that 
she has felt pam, thoogb she has avoided 
giving it Her letter which pats forward 
some questions for me to answer is uo 
oddressed From that 1 coaid mfer that 
these questions come from her, as « repre 
sentatire of the public, and she wants the 
answer to he sent to the address o{ the 
same public 

First of all, she has asked me, with 
some dismay, what was my object ta 
wntiog this story ’ 

The answer to this is, that the true 
object of writing a story is story wntiog , 
In a word, 1 write a story because it is my 
wish But this cannot be interpreted as 
an object, because when you say ‘msh’, 
you Ignore all other aims All the same, 
when people arc expecting some object, it 
sonnds like insolence, if you tell them that 
you hare no ob|Cct to speak of 

Yet, very often, an object is revealed to 
,an onlooker which escapes the principal 
actor The antelope does not know why 
its skin is marked , but those who wnte 
notes on the subject tell us, that the marks 
are there to make it less conspicnous to its 
pursuers This pue«s may or may not be 
true, but it is quite ciident that the object 
IS not in the mind of the antelope 

But yon may contend that the olgect 
which was in the mind of the Creator is 
manifested through the antelope , nod 


that m like manner, the age in which he is 
born expresses its object throngh the 
antbor It cannot be gainsaid that the 
age acts consciously or unconsciously, 
upon the author s mind nevertheless, I 
assert that this action is that of an artist, 
not of a teacher The age is wearing m 
our minds its web of many coloured 
threads simply for the purpose of creation 
If you must utilise it, then the object be 
comes yours This modern age of our 
country’s history has secretly touched with 
Its brush the present author s mind, and 
the impressions of that touch have come 
out m this novel These impressions are 
artistic impressions 

Let us take the example of a great 
writing, such as Shakespeare’s “Othello “ 
If the poet were asked, what was hia 
object in writing the play, it would drive 
him out of bis wits to give a reply If, 
after a great deal of cogitation, be came 
out with an answer, I am sure it would be 
a wrong one If I happen to be a member 
of the “Brabmm Association,” I should be 
certain that the poet’s object was to offer 
sound advice to the world about respect 
for colour distinctions If I am opposed 
to the emancipation of women, 1 should 
say that the poet wanted to prove the 
mistake of allow log women to mis freely 
with men If I have a strong prejudice 
against the poet’s moral ideals and intcI 
ligence, then 1 shall have no doubt that he 
was trying to prove, thatdevotion to one’s 
husband leads to ternble consequences, or 
else that this play was a cruel ironv 
against the simplicity of noble minds and 
a vindication of the villainy of lago But 
the real thing is this, — he has written a 
play \o doubt, the poet’s likes anddislikes 
tie inherent in bis work, and also the 
genius of hiS age and country, — not in the 
shape of moral lessons, bat of artistic 
creation That is to say, these belong 
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the very life and beauty of the play When I 
see a Bengali before me, I see him one with 
hi3 race and ancestry I see no line of cleav 
age between his individuality and his race 
So, also m a poet’s works, the mdividnaj 
ity and the environnient are vitally 
blended 

This IS why I was saying that when 1 
am writing a story my contemporary ex 
perience IS woven into its labnc and also 
my personal likes and dislikes But their 
coloured threads tinged with hfes 


kerosene lamp Hindus Ind lamps of their 
own before these English lamps were 
introduced The difference here hfs 
lamps , but light is light, both to the 
Hindu and to the Englishman There is 
every likelihood of a difference of opinion 
between my countrymen and myself as to 
what 18 good for my country But if my 
storyisa stoy, then m spite of mv opi 
mons, it will float 


When, however, the opinions are 


of 


coiuuicu Luicuus 3 such a nature, that they cannot but deeply 

colour are simply the materials which the concern my readers it would be foolisli 
artist has in his hands to use IF you read to expect from them that perfect detach 


any object into the work it is not mine 
but your own 

Rich men use the tails of yaks for mak 
ing whisks , hut the poor yak knows that 
the tail belongs to its own vital orgamsa 
tionsand to cut it off and make it into an 
‘object IS absolutely alien to its nature 

My next point is that when there 
IS a conflict between my own ideals and 
those of my readers the reader has the 

advantage of being able to inflict punish .„v 

ment When a child has a fall it kicks at author to play such moral somersaults 
the floor on which it fell , and it is a well simply for toe sake of his readers ’ But if 
known fact that the generality of readers it » isamtained tint the cause of one’s 


ment of mind which is necessary for true 

appreciation, and in that case, the lamp 
which bears the light becomes more im 
portant than the light itself 

Let us agree to this 

Then what is the advice which the 
author must follow ’ Should he change 
Ins opinion altogether with regard to the 
good and bad of nis country ? If his readers 
are incapable of doing so simply for tne 
sake of the story, w bat obligation has the 


follow the same rule But that the punish 
meat is always just and inevitable Ido 
not admit 

Grown up people may not be afraid of 
ghosts Thev max even think itbamfol 
to faster the fear of ghosts \et, when a 
grown up person reads a ghost story, he 
need not remember all this For, in a 
story, the question of opinion does not 
matter , it is the enjoyment which is 
important 

\\ hen a man of real culture, who is a 
Chnstian judges some imnge ofa Hindu 
god made by n Hindu artist it will l>e a 
real help to him to forget for the time, 
that he is a missionary Hut tfnnfortu 
nately he cannot do so then he must not 
blame the Hindu nrtist , for the litter 
naturally paints his picture according to 
his own faith and tradition nevertheless 
because it is a picture there is something 
in it which IS nDo% e his faith and tradition 
and that IS the living spint If that spint 
IS unacceptable to ouc who is not a Hindu, 
then it is either due to the insensibility of 
the critic, in which case he is to blame, or 
it IS due to the deficiency in the inspiration 
itself, in which case the blame must rest 
with the nrtist 

Englishmen have a special kind of 


country is greater than the perfection of 
a stonr, then this bolds good for the reader 
as well ns for the writer 

It IS the paramount duty of the author 
to fix bis attention only on the perfecting 
of bis story, not on the applause of his 
reading pubhc But if this duty, for some 
reason or other becomes impossible, then 
let bim think what is good for bis counttr, 
and not merely that liis country should 
•think him good 

The second question which the writer 
puts IS whether the story of this noielis 
imaginary or whetlicr it has its basis m 
actual fact and if the latter, then does 
that fact belong to some orthodox Hindu 
family— or to some sect enamoured of its 
western culture ? 

My answer is — the story portion, like 
that contained in most of my writings is 
imaginary But that is not a complete 
answer to my correspondent There is an 
*™^i*ation hidden in the question, that 
such events as 1 have described avc impos- 
sible in orthodox Hindnism 

An exact coincidence of an imogiiiarj 
story with some real fact is nowhere 
possible cither in an orthodox family, or 
in a family that has drifted away from 
orthodoxy You can merely gossip about 
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things that Iia\e actually liappeoed «i 
some family, you cannot write a story 
about them 

The possibilities that he deep in human 
nature are the basis of the plots of all the 
best stones aud dramas in literature 
There is eternal truth in human nature 
itself, but not in mere events Events 
happen m a different manner m difierent 
places They are never the same on two 
occasion's Hut man’s nature, which is at 
the root of these events, is the same in all 
ages , therefore the author keeps his eye 
fixed on human nature and avoids all 
exact copying of actual events 

The question reduces itself to this, 
bether human nature in orthodox Hindu 
families always follows the direction of the 
orthodox. Hindu code Docs it never, on 
anj provocation whatever, break away 
from its tether and run wild ’ 

It IS a matter of common observation, 
from the \edic period up to the prc'ent, 
that the fight is endless between the out. 
break of nature on the one hand and man's 
heroic remedies on the other If there 
exists a Hindu society, where such a fight 
is altogether impossible, its address is con 
cenled from us Then further, one must 
know that where there is no possibility of 
evil, there can be no place for good If it 
IS absolutel} impossible for a member of 
an orthodox Hindu family to go wrong, 
then the members of that family are 
neither good nor had, but puppets worked 
by the texts of ancient scripture^ 

We have seen the ugliest calumnies 
against women written in old Sansknt 
ver'ies, such as are rare in tho'^e authors 
who are proud of their western culture 
This proves that our modem Bengali 
writers have n genuine regard for women 
At the same time' one must fully admit 
that these ancient calumnies may be 
wrong, when applied to the whole of 
womankind But if they were untrue 
even with regard to individual women, 

, how did they come to be written at all ’ 

So ourdi'cnssion narrows itself down 
to this point, whether tlie impul'c for evil, 
which IS a fact of human nature, can be a 
proper subject for literature The answer 
to this question has been given by hten 
lure Itself, through nil ages andnllcoun 
tnei, and therefore it will not matter if 1 
rennin silent about if 

Unfortunately, in Bengali, the criticism 


of literature has resolved itself into ajudg 
meat of the propnedies which are necessary 
for orthodoxy Our critics go to the ex- 
treme tenuity of debate as to the excellence 
ofBanLim's heroines m their strict confor- 
mity with the canons of Hinduism Wbe 
ther the indignation w hich Bhramar show- 
ed against her husband took away from 
the transcendental preciosity of her Hindu 
womanhood , whether the inability of 
Suriamukhi to accept, as her fnend, her co 
wife, Kunda, has cheapened thevalueofher 
Hindu character, how far Sakuntala is the 
perfect Hindu w oman and Dusbyanta the 
perfect Hindu king, — these are the ques- 
tions «enously discussed m the name of 
literary cnticism Such criticism can only 
be found in our country, among all the 
countries of the world 

There are a crowd of heroines in Shakes- 
peare’s dramas, but their excellence is not 
judged according to their peculiar English 
qualities , and even the most fanatical 
Christian theologians desist from award- 
ing them marks, in order of ment, accord 
lug to their degree of Christianity But 
possibly I am spoiliug my own cause by 
admitting this, because our modern Ben- 
gali takes a special pnde in thinking that 
India has nothing in common with the 
rest of the w orld 

But India is not a creation of the 
Dengahs, and it had already existed 
before we began our literary criticism 
The classibcation of heroines which we 
find in the rhetoric of ancient India, was 
not ID ncconJance with the models put for- 
ward in the Laws of Manu I am not for 
such classification at all, because literature 
IS not science , if m literature heroes and 
heroines are introduced according to cer 
tain classified types, then such literature 
becomes a toy shop, not an ideal w orld of 
living creatures If one must indulge in 
tins absurd mania for classification, even 
in literature, then at least it should follow 
the hoe of human nature as much as pos 
sible, instead of being arranged on the 
wooden shelves of what is Hindu, and 
what is not 

My last request to my correspondent 
IS tbis, that she should tike me seriously 
when I say that I love my country Ifl 
did not, then it would have been quite easy 
for me to become popular with my coun- 
trjmen 

RAED.DRANAT1I TaGORE, 
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WOMEN AS COMBATAN 

T hough it is not Uktly or desirous 
thit any considerable number of 
\iomen wilt join tlic profession of 
arms it is impossible not to admire the 
spirit m wbicii some have shared in the 
pniatioDS of dangers of v.ar side by side 
with those of the sterner sex If we search 
the records of the larions armies i\e shall 
find that e\ery country is able to point 
to individual cases of women who have 
volunteered for active service and who 
have tendered a worthy account of them 
selves when engaged m upholding the 
cause of their country \Ve propose to 
cite a few instances from the records of 
the armies in the East and the \teat and 
these will serve to show that when the 
occasion demands the women are prepar 
ed to take up not only the lighter duties 
connected with the preparations for war. 
hut to serve in the ranks as common 
soldiers Though in one sense coicbataots 
we do not propose to deal witli thecases 
of women whose names arc worldwide 
such as Joan of Arc, Doadeciea and the 
famous Indian gueens, hot we seek to 
recall the exploits of the women who 
have shared in a real sense the fighting 
experiences of the men 

The adicntures of the British Amoxon. 
Mrs Christiana Davis, arc recorded tii a 
hook, a copy of which is preseried lo the 
Bntish museum On the title page of the 
hook is the following — 

The Life afld AdTcctures of Mri Cbr tt.aaa DstIs 
the Orillsb Ataaioo cooimoal/ ealled Mother Koss 
t\ho terved ai a footrolJ er and (Irasooa in MveTBl 
(amnalKni uodcr King W illiam and the lale Pule 
of Matiboroogb COBlaloloj^ vanetj of traoeaclioo* 
both tcrioas aod dirertisg lehereia ifae gate 
(arpiis ag proofs of courage (treagth aoddcitenir 
In handing all Kitt* os weapon ratel; to bewt 
^rith <a the costrarr tex far irhicfa besidrt bcinx 
otherwise rewarded ibe was nade a peosfoser oi 
CbeUea College bj Queen Anoe where her husband 
now IS sergenot, and she continued to her death 
The whole laVen from her owotnoulh andhoowo 
to be true b; inanjr noblemen generals and other 
ofDccrs mentioned in her I fc and tUn tiring who 
serred la those wars at the vame time and seeie 
w tnesies of her oncommon martial braverj 

Trom the accounts that haie appeared 
of this wonderful woman’s life it oppears 
that bhc sened for scicrnl years with 
great vnlotir in the Inniskilhng regiment 
In the Battle of Aghraim she was Kicrely 


TS IN i:\ST AND WEST 

wounded nod it was then that her sex was 
discovered But she was retained m the 
army and afterwards took part m the war 
iQ Flinders where she rendered splendid 
help to the soldiers by carrying water and 
other necessaries “even to the mouth of 
tliccannoa'' Asareward for her services 
the King granted her a pension of one 
shilling per day for life She died lo 1739 
and was interred, as she desired, in the 
Pensioners’ Burying Ground, the soldiers 
finng three volleys oier her grave It is 
recoroed that she fought in three battles 
and was three times wounded 

Another mtcrestiugcase from theBntish 
array may be quoted In the onny ol the 
British that fought at Fontenoy, there was 
a woman named Phoebe Hesselwhowas 
born at Stepney la the year 1713 Her 
memory IS perpetuated by a tombstone lo 
the graveyard of the parish church of St 
Nicholas, Brighton The inscription states 
that she served for many years aspnvate 
soldier in the 5tb Regiment of Foot in 
diflerent parts of Europe, and that during 
the battle of Fontenoy siie received a severe 
Inyouetwound in her arm Sbelivedto 
a good old ngc, dying as late as 1821, 
beiog then lOS years old George the 
t-ourtU seems to have taken great interest 
10 bir and is said to have provided hind 
soroely for her in her old days Some years 
ago the Chicago Hussars had on its roll a 
certain Nicholas de Raylam, who enjoyed 
the reputation of being a hard nder, an in 
\etcratc smoker and a ’ jolly good fellow’’ 
In civil life this person was secretary of 
the Russiia Consiilate in Chicago, and was 
credited with great skill as a diplomatist 
Though for long her companions would 
not credit the fact, it was shown that the 
boon companion and clcicr diplomat was 
really a woman 

When the first signs of rot set m m 
Russia after the Revolution, the country 
was stirred by the news of the formation of 
a Women's Battihon of Death The Com* 
mandcr, Madam Botcbkcrcva, succeeded m 
petliog together a considerable number of 
women Irom all classes, and within a 
conjpiratiicly short time these women 
were drilled nod trained and ready for 
active sen ice The story of their edorts 
to bold the line must stand out as one of 
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the most glorious m Russian annals, for 
in that attempt to hold back the enemy 
^hen the men were running nearly half 
their number were killed or wounded 
The •women composing this battalion •were 
dressed in full men s uniform and took 
their place on the same footiog as the rest 
of the army Before Ien\ mg for the front 
a picturesque and significant spectacle 
was witnessed m the square of St Isaac 
Cathedral when the colours of the regi 
ment •were blessed Mile MichailoQ lu 
command of the first battalion to serce 
in the trenches stated that the Chief of 
Staff declared the Battalion was one of 
the most perfectly disciplined and trained 
units around Petrograd We hare no 
clear details as to the part they took in 
the recent fighting in Petrograd though 
Reuter mentioned the fact that they held out 
for some time in the W inter Palace against 
the Masimahats It will he interesting 
to follow the development of this move 
ment 

In connection with Russia mention 
must be made of the ‘ Lady Chevalier , 
Nadezlida Andrcveina Dourova whose 
experiences as a common soldier must 
surely be among the most interesting 
rcconls of the Russian Army When quite 
a young girl she was attracted to military 
life, and after donning a boy’s dress and 
the garb of a Cossack, succeeded m enlist 
mg The Cossacks were delighted with 
this sixteen year old boy, onl she soon 
became a favourite Through the winter 
*hc marched and camped wnth her regi 
ment took part in all their daily work 
and drill, and practi^d all the details of 
military ^eiaice with untinog zeal oed 
diligence, lending without a murmur the 
hard Jxfip xxf J3 wucunon Jkjo«smii jmldirr 
She took part in her first battle at 
Gustadt and in her autobiography she 
records her sensations as she joined in 
the combat In the course of this battle 
hndczhd i observed that some of the 
epemy s dragoons had wounded a Russian 
officer, whom they were nbout to finish 
The young Amazon without a thought 
d ishcd up on horsebact to the rescue and 
^ her dauntless courage she put the 
rrcm.h dragoons to flight She helped 
the woundwl man on to her own hone 
and bfoiijjht lira «ifel\ Inik to the rear 

he took j art in the bloody I attic tf 
1 neillaud whcT: more tlau haU her 
**Riiacnt were left dead onthcfield ^gain 


she showed great courage and succeeded 
m saving the life of a comrade By this a 
rumour had got abroad that she was 
really a woman and the Emperor Alexander 
btmself sent for her and received the j ouug 
Cossack now aged nineteen, very graci 
ously She cobfessed she was a girl and 
the Emperor praised her pluck and said 
that sh- had set an almost unprecedented 
example of heroism to the women of the 
empiro On expressing her strong desire to 
remain in the army the Emperor appoint 
cd her to be an officer and gave her his 
own name Alexander by which she was 
afterwards know 0 She gradually rose in 
the army and became the gallant skilled 
and trustworthy commander ofa squadron 
of horse She took part in nearlj all the 
battles exposing herself fearlessly wher 
ever the fight was thickest and the danger 
greatest At Smolensk she took part in 
the battle against Napoleon and had 
many escapes In this campaign she was 
ogam wounded At the age of 25 feeling 
that her duty was beside her invalid 
father she left the army and spent the 
rest of her life as a novelist She died m 
188C and was buned with full military 
honours 

Gibbon relates the story of the heroism 
of the wife of Aban one of the officers of 
the Saracens in the war against the 
Arabs On the death of her husband she 
laid hold of his weapons and entered into 
the midet of the fighters It is said that 
ber first arrow pierced the hand of 
the standard bearer and the second 
wounded the archer w ho was responsible 
for the death of many Saracens The 
oaioes of several Muhammadan women 
who followed their husbands to the wars 
jiD^bt bc^uioted jjs justances of jicrjonaJ 
braiery on the battlefield Oa several 
occasions the womca of the Last iiaie 
enlisted in the armies and m the battles 
they wielded the bow and the lance with 
great dextenty and showed by their 
horsemanship their ability to take their 

S lacc be«ide th~ men The conquest of 
okhara bv Kotaiba IS said to base been 
dnctotliL presence of mind and courage 
shown bv the women who foUowctl tbi. 
army to the front on actiic «eriici. In 
Indian history there arc several instances 
»f women 'crving ns regular soldiers 
T1 army ofTimur was composed tif men 
and womeii the latter nJing 
back with consummate ‘kill 
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of Shah AltaMnsh named I azia Sultan, 
was aa elTicieat inilitary leader and on 
more than one occasion by her intrepid 
behaviour m battle completely shattered 
her foes In the history of India it has 
frequently happened that the defence of 


the state was upheld by wemen and 
though their individual inuics arc not 
knonn to fame tliey pro\ed the capacity 
of Ea«tem ^omen to take a share, in ca«e 
of need in nctne narlare 

M TCEMR 


interviewer 


B\ Badc Lal Sud Bae at Law 


I STERMEWING originated with the 
American press and it is m Atnenca 
that It 13 carried to extremes The 
American press thinks that it has not 
only the right hut it is its duty to divulge 
in public wlnt has been confided to it to 
private and to exercise this what it 
considers to be its right it often violate* 
the elementary principle of courtesy 
The French press too wh ch of course 
borrowed the art of interviewing Irom 
the Americans does not hesitate to 
exercise this spmt of inquiry and espionage 
But the English press since the time the 
iotcr\ievY first came over from America 
has not gone so far m this department 
of ]onraalistic business as America and 
France and has not misused it In the 
early eighties when this interviewing 
business w as imported from America 
into England there used to be a tendency 
111 some rewspaper olTces to interview 
cclebnt cs of the ordinary sort not 
because they could enlighten the public on 
a matter of some general and public 
importance but simply because they were 
celebrities Tlicir birth dress tastes 
such ns smoking and drmkiDg tlic 
quc*tions*put and the answers given etc 
were chronicled hr the interviewer in his 
paper But nil the*c have become things 
of tie past now Now only those men 
arc interviewed by the London press who 
have got something good and new to say 
They arc interviewed by ncw<paper men 
who themselves are expert* m the snbiecta 
to be discussed Tbeir ] nrate character 
istics such as smoking, and drinking are 
never mentioned in i apers Such replcs 
ns I refuse to talk for piihlKation 1 
dechne to answer ‘1 dcclmc todisru«s 
the matter 1 have nothing to -ay ' etc 
are not published These things do not 


interest the newspaper reading pull c m 
England though tl cy do all right for the 
new «paper reader in America The plain 
truth is that the«e tl ings wercceverof 
value 10 England and were never counted 
much On the contrary it has alwavs 
been considered downright bad taste ani 
bad manners to give them out in papers 
It IS due to general lodiBerence totbc«e 
things on the part of tie average new* 
paper reader in bngland that accounts of 
interview s in London papers ore more 
full of ment le abounding is sold 
facts than id papers across the Atlantic 
There is sot only more soul in them bat 
they are more lively bright and sparkling 
than tbey are in Amencan paper* lie 
London press is mure conscientious than 
the Amencan press m tins matter It 
observes the principles of courtesy more 
scrupulously than the kmcncao press 
To an nverage reader tic name of the 
late Mr W T Stead oi the Pall Mall 
Gazette and founder of the Review of 
Reviews is associated with the f^rnrle'S 
exposure of social abuses culminating lu 
The A^aidea Tnbute of Modern Babylon 
in 18bo for winch he was prosecuted for 
cnniinnl libel and sentenced to three 
months impr soument Thoeewho want 
to know the whole story of how Mr 
Stead nme to be placed in (he dock an 1 
arraigned for committing one oftl every 
enmes against which he bad secured tie 
pa*«a^ of an Act of Parliament for the 
can not do 
ithcr by Miss 
oflhcKtc Mr 
vv I bwiio aru present editor of the 
Kcvievv of Reviews Enoiigli to siy 
here tl it ‘it was one ol the greatest 
achievements vvlicl any louniahst siiiglc 
Iiauded had ever nccomplisbed in the 


K rotection oi young girls 
etter than read Mj i c 
t stcllc \\ Stcid daughter 
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Coercion of an unwilling legislature *11111 1 
reluctant Ministry,” m the words of Air 
Stead himsell But au ordinary reader 
of newspapers does not know that his 
name and fame are most intimately 
associated with one of the most remark 
able phases m modem English journalism, 
VIZ, interviewing It is he who when 
editor of the “Pull Mall Gazette,” intro 
duced what is generally called the 'per 
sonal note”, which began with the 
interview, and the personal paragraph 
He was the first English journalist to 
interview in the modem style a public 
man in England We have it on the 
unimpeachable authority of Sir Wemyss 
Keid that Mr W L Forster was the 
first public man 10 England who was 
interviewed, and that Mr W T Stead 
was the first English journalist who inter 
viewed him on his (Mr Forster’s) return 
from the East at the beginning of the 
eighties “Mr Forster,” said Sir Wemyss 
Reid, ‘ came to sec me immediately after 
the inter\iew appeared, and I reproached 
him for having countenanced such an 
abominable innovation from America We 
had a long discussion, and in the eod 
agreed, that, while the ordinary interview 
was not a thing to be encouraged, yet 
that the interview m which a man stated 
hts views on some great topic of interest 
might be useful to the person intemewetl 
and to the puTiIic generally, ‘but,’ said 
Forster, ‘the interviewer mast let you have 
a proof before it is published ” Mr 
Forster was at the time generally blamed 
for granting the latcrxicw Mr Stead 
was a most persistent interviewer, and 
“the list of the cuptixes of his bnwaod 
spear extends from the Czar to General 
Gordon” of Soudan fame 

When the interviewing first came to, it 
was a great novelty, and the London 
new spiers used to scad anybody to inter 
view anybody Some years ago when Mr 
Pierpont Morgan of \menca came to 
fvonuon, newspapers vied with one another 
to interview him Now Mr Pierpont 
Morgan is known to be one of those who 
never submit themselves to the interview 
But there was also known to be no 
English journalist equally clever in inter 
viewing cclcbritie<«, and he took upon him 
self the arduous task of interviewing him 
He went to the hotel where Mr Morgan 
was staving and scut in his card with the 
request that the business ^ b he was 


anxious to sec him was most important 
and would not brook delay Mr Morgan 
was quite familiar with tins sort of tnck 
on the part of new spaper interviewers and 
Sent back word that he too was awfully 
busy on a matter of equaHy extreme itn 
portance, and therefore could not see the 
interviewer, his one minute being worth 
a gnmea to him The interviewer sent 
back word by his secretary that he would 
be quite prepared to give him even three 
guineas for a minute's interview, for the 
matter was of extreme importance Mr 
Morgan gave m at this point, and the 
interviewer interviewed the millionaire 
The three guineas which the interviewer 
gave to the interviewee was, of course, 
subscribed to a charitable institution Now 
there was nothing in that interview which 
was of any special interest to the public 
It was done because the interviewee was a 
great man This kind of novelty has ab 
solntely w om off now The London papers 
do not trouble themselves to send their 
representative to interview a man simply 
bMause be is a great man in the eyes of the 
public, and they do not pnbhsh anything 
resultingfrom on inter; len until it isol 
some public interest The craze for inter 
viewing, so rampant in Amenca, has la 
many Enropean couotnes taken hold of 
the press to such an extent as to accltma* 
tise its*lf there bot it has never taken root 
10 England Since the day it came into 
England, it has never hit the fancy of the 
Press and the public, which think, and 
rightly too, that if badly or spitefully 
done, it IS a source of annoyance to the 
interviewee Apart from this, an English 
man is, by nature, most reserved, and does 
not like the idea of anybody prying mto 
his aOairs Statesmen and politicians in 
many European conntnes submit them 
selves with bland smile and naive rcsigna 
tioa to the presence of certain newspaper 
interviewers But m England no states 
man w orth the name tolerates the idea of 
unnecessary interview, and that is the 
reason that the newspaper men have very 
little access in Downing Street, while they 
easily get the access in offiaal departments 
of some countries For example, the 
status of the newspaper interviewer is so 
well recognised in Amenca that there is a 
room sproally set apart for the ,, 
men m the bite House Office, and. 
placed that every official as he 
President’s room can 
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Lil and asked as to ^hat be and other 
Ministers were talking about for the last 
t\\ o hours or so The Ministers in America 
don’t mind taking the newspaper men into 
tbeir confidence, and gi\ing themabnef 
resume, making it a condition that their 
names should not be used as tbe authority 
for the information The point I wish to 
emphasize is that in America and some 
other countries paiticulariy in Atnerico 
intcmewmg has gone so far that the 
newspaper interviewers do not hesitate to 
pounce upon Ministers coming out of their 
offices and asking them as to what they 
were doing and talking about and minis 
ters do not object to being interviewed 
But in England interviewing has not 
reached that stage and I am *ure it will 
neret come to that 1 mean whenMmis 
ters coming out of Downing Street will be 
easily approached and asked as to what 
they were discussing for such a longtime 
English people are not inclined m tint 
way it IS a well known fact that Mr 
Gladstone ond Lord Kitchener both had 
the reputation of being the most difficult 
persouages to interview 

But when ell this has been said and 
done the fact remains that nowadays 
the interview is common to tbe Coghsb 
press, and the modem journalist combines 
the writing of articles with the mtemew 
ing of celebrities which his predecessor 
regarded ns something beneath tbe dignity 
ofhis calling It was nearly two years 
ago that the editor of “Answers,' London, 
a weekly paper of not much importance, 
sent his representative Mr Hayden Talbot 
to America to interview Mr Theodore 
Roosevelt, the famous ex President of the 
United States of America and one of tbe 
most famous statesmeu of world wide re 

K utatioii to know his views on the war 
If readers of 'Answers When asked by 
the editor to go to America on the said 
mission Mr Hayden Talbot said to the 
editor, * Do you know what this is going 
to cost you? ' I dont care what it 
costs’ answered the editor “I want 
Roosevelt on the w nr, and I mean to get 
him He's the one big personality la tbe 
world that the newspaper people have 
been unable to get talking on tins side, 
and 1 m sure my readers would like to 
read what he has got to «ay about the 
German" Mr Hayden Talbot sail^for 
Amcncabythe first boat nnd snccceled 
in interviewing Mr Roosevelt at his Oat 
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look" office m New York, for Mr Rooserclt 
IS at present on the editorial stafl of the 
‘ Outlook ’ The result of his interview is 
being published m “Answers ’ m a senes of 
articles the first appeared in “Answers 
dated October 14, 1916 This will show 
the reader that even to an ordinary 
London paper no expense is too great and 
no effort is too arduous to get an im 
portnnt news so long as it is satisfied that 
its readers would like to know that news 
In the first week of October, 1916, Mr 
RoyHovvird, the president of theUnitw 
Press Association of America, interviewed 
Mr Lloyd George, the War Minister to 
define tbe British attitude towards the 
recent British talk, pointing out that 
America s attitude was that she was will 
mg to initiate peace negotiations when all 
the belligerents were desirous of her inter 
vention and that in one or two quarters 
m America there was the feeling that un 
appropriate time for such mediaUoa 
might be at tbe end of the autumn often 
sive, to quote the words of Mr Roy 
Howard Now this is a kind of interview 
ofwhichMr Roy Howard nod ^iispaper 
would be justly proud, and it is an inter 
vtcwr lor which the world would he 
grateful to Mr Lloyd George, for H 
would tend to undeceive such neutrals ns 
were lahonnng under the erroneous itn 
pression that England was prepared for 
peace without bringing the Germans to 
their knees and without completely and 
finally crushing the Prussian militarism 
This interview clearly proves to demon 
stration, if any proof were needed, that 
pence can only be brought about by com 
pictely crushing Prussian militarism, 
otherw ise it w ould be a 'patched up, pre 
canous and dishonounng compromise, 
innsquerading under the name of pence ' 
ns Mr Asquith so beautifully puts it 
Lately tbe London press has discovered 
another way of finding out the views and 
opinions of great men on important sub 
pccts of tbe day Instead of sending their 
representative to a great man to mtcr\ icw‘ 
him on some important subject thej invite 
him to write for their paper on that 
important subject Xhis is decidedly n 
better way In the case of mtetaiew, the 
views of the mteriiewec arc expressed 
through the intermediary of tbe inter 
VKwer and arc la some cases tainted w ith 
Uic personality of tbe latter Cases are 
on record where the interviewee has 
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declaimed his views after these viervs were 
published m papers by the interviewer 
But this cannot be said of the signed 
articles contributed by the great men on 
some important subjects of the day to a 
paper at the special request of the editor 
There IS no intermediary, and, therefore, 
they carry greater weight and authority 
with them as well as with the reader, who 
sometimes does not believe in all that the 
interviewer writes about the interviewee 
and his views on a particular subject 
Since October 10, 1910 the ' Star,” for 
example has been publishing the views of 
some important and authoritative men, 
such as Mr J G Smlt MacneilJ, k c , m p 
Major General Sir Allred Turner Kcn, 
Sir Robert Pearce M p , pioneer of day light 
saving, Mr G Bernard Shaw, and others 
on the subject of *‘my changed opinions’, 

1 c pre war opinions and opinions after 
the war broke out But this has one 
senous disadvantage The paper has to 
pay a lot for this kind ofcoutnbulions 
But the press has got over that monetary 
side of the question too In many cases 
these signed articles by great men are only 
interviews after all The whole thing is 
done IQ this way The representative of 
the paper goes to the mao whose opinion 
he wants on a particalar subject tor his 
paper, and after conversing with him for a 
few minutes on that subject, says to him, 
“I have fully understood your view of the 
ucstion Now if I were to write In the 
rat person, as if you yourself had written 
It, will you do me thefavonrof signing it 
and lettiug it appear m my paper?’ If 
the interviewee is a courteous and obliging 
man, be replies in the affirmative, with the 
result that the interviewer writes it 
hurnedly then and there and the inter 
viewee signs it And why should he not 
Sign’ He knows that the views are his 
Views and not those of the interviewer 
He knows that they are put in a better 
way than he could put them He knows 
.thatifhe were to wntehis news on the 
subject, it would mean a good deal of 
time, and even then they might not be 
wntten m such an interesting and pleasing 
way as the interviewer has written them 
in And above all, perhaps the inter 
Ticwee himself was anxious to let the pub- 
lic know his views on that subject, but in 
the midst of pressing work he could not get 
time to do so And what about the paper? 
It means a saving of, saj, 6fty guineas, at 
29Ii-2 


the lowest, to the paper But this is not 
true in the case of really great men m 
the public eye such as Mr Asquith, Mr 
I/foyd George, Mr Roosevelt, and other 
notable personages of their importance 
and greatness They have no time for 
that kind of thing If the press want to 
know their views on any important 
topical subject the only chance is to try 
to interview them, and even that chance 
19 rarel It is not the representative of 
every leading paper who can interview 
them It IS only sheer luck that the re- 
presentative of one paper might bring off 
a “scoop” by interviewing a notable per 
sonage like Mr Lloyd George, whereas 
others might fail 

U 19 very seldom that the Indian 
papers take the ticfable of sending their 
representatives to interview celebrities on 
some important topical subjects The 
reason is simple People in general have 
a panicky view of interview, and, there 
fore, they object to being interviewed m 
the majonty of cases Neither the press 
nor the public think that the interview is 
a thing really useful m the interests of 
the public They think it as something 
quite out of the common The editor of 
toe newspaper published in the north of 
India does not like to send a represent 
ative of his paper to the south of India 
to know the views of a great man m the 
public eye on a burning topic of the day 
fc— in fact, the proprietor— does not like 
to spend money on an enterprise like 
this, for two reasons , firstly, as said 
above, he does not think it would sene 
any useful purpose, and secondly, 
be IS afraid the great man to be inter 
viewed might not grant an interview, in 
which case it would be a sheer waste of 
money But, let it he remembered, great 
feats 10 every walk of life, journalism 
included, are achieved by enterprises which 
do not prove successful at first Take 
the case of the London press It did not 
at first take a rosy view of interview, and 
did not think much of it Bat it did not 
fail to try the experiment and spend 
money And the result is that to-day we 
God the editor of “Answers ’ sending his 
representative to •America to interview 
Mr Roosevelt on the war Now the 
editor of “Answers" was not sure whether 
the enterprise w ould be really success''ti} f. 
He thought it worth the candle, and 
there yon are 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL GROUPING IK THE EAST 
AND THE WESI* 


Arccmekt. 

Famiij as tbe fousdation of social groups Tlic 
disiQtegratiao of tbc familjr in the Vi’cst tadtsKlnal 
egoism /broes social groups istodlsiiact ctssteacacb 
with a bundle of esclusite interests to promote 
Cultural or likeness groups in tbe Cast Oifltrence 
between cotntnunal and interest groups Teodeocr 
to coercion among Interest groups in the Cast 
group aetlon is soeial, not coercire 

Group aetioD 10 tbe Cast promoted tbe tame ends 
as are Bcblered in the West hj state Interference and 
acttri ties 

CommuBallsm, ebaracteristic of China and Jodia 
China, whether monareblcal or repobltcao, is a great 
aggregate eftfeg toen tfre nfi'agv wrrtmm/M Vitlagt 
bodies and tbeir fuoetloa* later village treaties and 
allianees 

Tbe Roman raaiil; and the Chlaese ramil; The 
Indian Family. 

Tbe elan to Chiaa and lodia The nocestral ball, 
and tbe Tillage temple 

Tbe derelopaieat of the elaborate eatte orgaoisa* 
tion cbaraeteriitle of lodia 

The econoRilce of tbe caste iTstem Tbe formation 
of castes and inb<aites bas often corresponded wllh 
aa upward economic tnoTeineot and eonieoaent social 
differentlatloo Illustrations from Beogai, ISomhay. 
tbe Fnntab 

Merenaots and ortisaoe' gmlds In Cbiaa and 
India. TbePunebayet of baalters and merebants in 
India 

Contrasted principles of social groopiag in tbe Cast 
and West In the West social grouping G determloed 
by the instincts of appropriation nod aggression . In 
the east it Is the ontcome of a vital elan in thedirec 
tion of natural and human relatlonsfaipi 

The contribution of communaliim to eoltnre and 
ciTiliiatlon 

T he fundamental unit ol civilised society 
is not the individual but tbe faniily. 
Without the family no other social 
proups arc possible The family leads the 
individual out of his seclusion, deprives 
him of Ins CfTOistic scldsliness and lifts him 
to a more elevated selfislmcss in order that 
fie can cifjoy n fiifllicr fife vtith fifs ftlfow 
individuals In the family relation ninan 
first of nil learns to live for others. With- 
out this discipline hi^ther social relations 
arc impossible. It is for this reason that 
the disintegration of the family is a 
menace to social existence. The family is 
the fonndation of society ; its disintegra- 
tion threatens the foundations of social 

• A Icctore deliTtred under the pretidrocy of the 
Iton'ble Mr H J Mayoard, u i , c s i , at the llni- 
veraity oftUe Ponjab 


life. The individual by himself cannot act 
effectively in civilised society. The indivi- 
dual by himself cannot enjoy efiectively the 
fraits of civilisation. 

Social progress finds man in many 
sodal groups. Each of these groups 
moulds and re-sbapes a man. It expresses 
and develops a particular phase of a 
man's personality. 

But the foundation of them nil is the 
family, 1 ,% hich is at once the unit of acti- 
vity and the unity of enjoyment, which 
supplies as It were the link of nil social 
relationships. 

Ill the West this link ts being snapped 
asuoder on account of the disintegration 
of the family. Tbe industrial and soeial 
conditions, the laxity of marriage laws 
and the frequency of divorce hare all con- 
tnbuted to that. 

When the uniting and dUcipIiaary 
forces are weakened, individuals are a prey 
to nassions, the caravan spirit. The 
family has been the centrifugal force, the 
passions arc tbe centripetal forces which 
now become dominant. 

When tbe family which is the bond of 
social co-operation is destroyed, individual 
vgoism forces social groups into distinct 
classes, not cultural or likeness-groups, 
but each with a bundle of exclusive inter- 
cst^ to defend. Each individual finds that 
Ins self-interest is made effective by the 
formation of special groups to promote it 
If these latter had an unchecked play, the 
whole society would be rent asunder by 
the conflict of antagonistic groups. 

That is the contrast between labour 
orgntiisalioiis, tradcsunions, employer^’ 
associations, landlords' associations and, 
so forth and the caste, the tnbe, religious 
brotherhood or the church and Samnj. 
1 Hides unions or employers’ guilds do not 
represent the mass of human interests as 
are embodied m such institutions ns the 
latbily or the church. The family and the 
e«Urch are therefore communal, properly 
representative of society as a w hole and 
not of sectional interests and well-being 

In the West each soeial group focusses 
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the interests of a particular class so effec 
tuelv and presents the strength of 
numbers in such a force that it is apt to 
act as a coercire authority In India, out 
of each group an ethical standard, an ele 
ment of public opinion comes, which rises 
into a principle which society cannot 
oppose That is the diSerence between the 
coercion of Mars and the coercion exercis 
ed by the caste, the ^otra, the tribe, the 
samnj, and the religious association in 
India 

The disintegration of the family m the 
West has strengthened and is strengthened 
by the forces and feelings of the individnal 
egoism of man in the state of nature which 
delights in mutual warfare, t\ar against 
societv, and war against himself This 
has warped the other social groups from 
their natural lines of derelopment Car 
Tied to excesses and accelerated as they are 
apt to he, they become coercire agents for 
carrying out exclusive interests aatagon 
istic to social welfare Nowhere is coer 
cion more marked than in industrial con 
Oicts, though politics IS also becoming 
too much a w rangle for power of party 
groups which force tbeir judgment upon 
the whole community 

The present machinery of settling labonr 
disputes 10 the West is unworkable because 
cacti industrial group carries such a load 
of dogmatism, develops such a strong 
ante social group optnioo and adopts 
methods so coercive on the rest of the 
community 

In the Fast group action is social, 
social progress is evolved through the 
CO operation of the social groups This 
is what 1 term communalism If this 
free development were possible and mono 
pohstic or theocratic tendencies were not 
fa- caaie rerfo- fr>Vy, fftenr wouitf be mr 
outside control of one group by another 
If there be conflict of groups, the individual 
would form his judgment independently 
on moral grounds aud would not be 
^ coerced by any group be it the trade or 
industrial organisation, thefamily, or even 
the state itself 

In the West one group tends to coerce 
another, and nil coerce society This 
implies that the natural evolution of 
go<.icty is checked This again implies 
Tcvolutious Group upmtou is thus apt 
to be dogmatic and ante social and group 
action IS revolutionary in the 'Nest 

The East does not know ofcompolsorj 


education, or compulsory military tram 
ing Communahsm secures the same 
results without the adoption of the 
coercive methods of the West Among the 
Dmjas VIZ the Brahmins, theKshatnyas, 
the Vaisyas m other words among the 
members of the personality social class 
higher education was universal under the 
unwritten social and ethical code, while 
every boy or girl of the village w ould 
receive the elements of primary education 
in the village monastery or temple sup 
ported by tbc whole community Thus 
group action under farourable circumstan 
ces contnbuted to the «aiiie fituess as is 
sought to be achieved in the West by state 
activities and functions Neither state 
socialism with its dogmatic suppression 
of group opinion nor anarchism impatient 
of group-control really belongs to the 
East Throughout the east group 
interests correspond to public welfare It 
IS through group cooperation that social 
progress is achieved It is this success 
which makes opinion conservative and 
activity traditional Thus commonalisui 
characterises the oldest and most con 
servative nations m the world now living, 
China and India 

The haughty imperialist, the rapacious 
millionaire, ortheuncompromising labonr 
leader are the wildest of revolutionaries 
Earth hunger, wealth hunger, and food, 
hunger are each bom of a social order 
wbere failure has embittered the social 
tone aod destroyed social restraints 

Coramunahsin impli“s an internal 
success which uproots dogmatism and 
revoluti inary ideas In communahsm 
group opiuioD and group action are es 
sentiully social and co operative 

In China, ns m India, the internal 
*nfimvn'sv^wf»\7ir av^^fiivfcvyisvrfi^ «• mwokrgvif 
entirely by voluntary associations which 
CO operate with one another Like India, 
China is a huge republic within w Inch are 
myriads of petty republics Like the 
Indian village community, the Chinese 
village has perfect freedom of mdu^stry 
and trade, of religion and everything that 
concerns the government, regulation and 
protection of the Jocahtj The central 
Government plays but an insignificant 
ly small part in the village lifi. Police 
raucatioii, public ht ilth, public repairs 
of roads and canals, lighting ana m 
numerable other functions are managed 
by the villagers Ihcmselves through 
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\oluntary associations In fulfilling such 
a gigantic network of duties a village 
inevitably coroes m contact with other 
villages sometimes in friendly and occa 
stonalli very hostile relations Thus a 
sort of inter Tillage commercial treaties 
arises between and aggressive and de 
fensive alliances afe entered into by a 
considerable group of villages 

China whether monarchical or repubh 
can inform is but a great aggregate of 
democratic communities ordering their 
afiairs peacefully and happily in the mam 
through the government of the beads of 
families * 

As in India the family is the funda 
meat'll unit of society in China 

In its economic aspect the family both 
in China and India is not much nnlikc 
the monastic system of Christianity in 
which any one s earnings are for the good 
of all So a sort of socialism is practised 
within the family, while at the same tune 
the system does not sacrifice the mdi 
Vidual 

Unlike the Homan family all the 
tntnot members of the Chinese family are 
persona and nut chattels whose rights 
and duties are well defined It is some 
times said that this family system drags 
down the individual from seUdevelop* 
inent This is to judge the working 
of the Eastern system by the logic of 
social evolution of the west With us 
Mltdevclopment is by no means sacrificed 
for the good of the family Confucius 
says ‘A well regulated family is made 
possible only by the self culture of the 
individuals comptising it ' The com 
munal family has its senous abuses os 
well when it falls off from the above 
ideal of Confucius as has been the case m 
the history of China where the suppres 
Sion of the legitimate individuality of a 
family member has been the outcome of 
the opposing principle of corornunalism 
carried to czees^ Thus the fvtBtJy fa 
China is collectively and directly responsi 
blc for tin. crimes of each member No 
such obliteration of individuahsoi is seen 
mthe Indian family \\itliti the Indiiu 
family there has been great deietopmcnt 
towards indiiidualism This may be 
attributed to the Buddhist movement with 

® Tor the f !lo dne account of Ch oere eommanal 
hod e* nod vlllnge organ satlona 1 am ludehtcd to 
the monocrapl on To ca end \ Ilip-e Lie in Cb oa 
puhl ibed bj tbe London School of Pconom ct 


its emphasis of individual ethics which 
resulted m the emphasis of mdiiidual 
property rights to a great extent 

The clan both in India and China 
represents one step in advance towards 
a larger unit in society than the famtlv 
Tlie clan is a gathering of families 
Thtoughout China and Northern India 
Tillages are still called after the name of 
the clan inhabiting them In China the 
members of the whole clan usually have 
a common ancestral temple, otherwise 
they have a common ancestral temple where 
onlyierv remote ancestors arc worship 
ped while each family has its own temple 
of ancestors pertaining to its ow n branch 

Within a clan the different families may 
be rich or poor, but as a mle the families 
are better off collectively to relieve the 
poor families of the same clau The clan 
may jointly possess property, the income 
from which covers the expea«es of an 
ccs'ral worship and tbe repair of grave 
yards 

Another centre of Chinese village life is 
the Tillage temple which is the common 
centre of social life for all villagers trees 
pective of their clans The inter village 
treaties and alliances are all entered into 
by tbe various temples Tbe village elders 
who ate at the same time officers of the 
temple and tbe chi yuen are the connecting 
links in some cases extremely weak indeed 
between the village and central govern 
raent. Tbe village temple provides for the 
Pjuper police of the village It is in charge 
of hgbting it repairs roads, canals and 
landing places furnishes adequate defence 
vforks It also supplies free schooling 

to the Tillage children when it is either 
not carried out or inadequately supplied 
by the different ancestral halls It also 
suppUea free doctoring medicine and 
burial and such like relief works 

From the point of view of local govern 
tnent it is an institution full of potentia 
Mks la the future The sources of its 
income arc 

(1) Like the ancestral hall it owns 
ngricultural lands whiUi are let out to the 
viUagcts irrespective of their dan 

U) Till, market of the village held m 
its front IS also a source of income 

temple itself is a source of 
considerable income 

rhere are three classes of Land holders 
mChiDu (1) The village temple (2) The 
ancestral balls (3) Private individual® 
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The proportion belonging to each element 
vanes In general the larger proportion 
IS owned by pnvate individuals, while the 
land belonging to the temple and nncestml 
halls IS invariably let to those who possess 
none of their own* 

So far both the clan system and the 
village organisation have withstood the 
growth of tow ns 

In India the common temple of the 
Chinese which syraholisea the co operative 
unity not merely of religious but social 
and economic activity of the community 
has not been seen But the development 
of the elaborate caste orgauisatioa is 
characteristic of India The caste is the 
trade guild which protects the standard of 
work as well as the standard of life and 
comfort of the artisans The caste lays 
down strict rules of industry and trade 
It serves the functions of a Benefit Society, 
or an accident or insurance assoaation. 
and gives old age pensions Suh*castes 
as well have important socio-economic 
significance 1 have elsewhere shown that 
the formation of castes has often corres- 
ponded with an upward economic move 
ment and consequent social differentiation 
As artisans and traders rise la the 
economic scale, in every step in thensc 
there is a ramification of the caste into 
groups, marking an ascent in the social 
ladder 

In some ca<es the adoption of a degrad 
mg occnpation by certain families has 
spelt social disaster for that section and 
though still retaining the caste name they 
are compelled to marry amongst them 
selves and thus form a sub caste 

In other instances the converse is the 
case and a group that abandons a dis 
reputable occupation or commands social 
respect by the adoption of the customs 
(and restnctions) of higher castes, itself 
attains m time to a higher social grade 

Thus we find m Bombay the opper 
section of Kadors looked down upon 
* because they commenced making salt, the 
Kaagari or dyeing division of Sbtwpts and 
the Halde Males who prepare turraeric— 
halad 

On the other hand, comes the shining 
example of the Cbandlagar, Chilara, and 
Rasonia sub castes of Mochis who gave 
up leather work and took to tn'iking span> 
gles painting and electroplating As a 
result they art treated like reputable 


artisans and do not touch their brother 
muchis 

In the Punjab the Desi Kainbars rarely 
engage in making earthen vessels , al 
though this seems to be the original trade 
of the tnbe, they look down upon it and 
take to it ool> in extremity They have 
a higher status than their fellows from 
jedhpar who still work in clay Many of 
them who have no land of their own 
engage in agricultural labour rither than 
in potter’s work Similarly the Sutbars 
who arealmostesclusivelydevoted to agri 
culture, look down upon the trade of the 
carpenter which they follow only when in 
poor circumstances They keep aloof 
from the Kbati or carpenter who works in 
wood 

It is especially cliaractenstic how many 
of the lower castes have taken to agncnl 
tare and despise their former occnpatioD, 
and separate themselves from those who 
stilt follow it 

Perhaps the most remarkable example 
of the upward economic movement and 
consequent social difierentiation is tote 
seen among the workers m cloth ond 
tanned leather who rank higher than 
makers of the raw taatenal« All the 
tribes, Cbaraar Bbambi, Meghwal, Dhed, 
Julaha, Paoh, Mochi, engaged m weaving 
coarse cloth aud working m tanned 
leather are originally the same race, or at 
all events closely connected, and perhaps 
of abonginal descent The Chamars are 
divided into several distinct sections which 
will not intermarry with each other The 
Cbandor chamars will not associate with 
the Jntiya chamars who (they say) work 
in leather made from camel’s and horse’s 
skins which is an abomination to the 
former On the other hand, the Marwan 
chamars settled at Delhi who make tnps 
in the Punjab m the cold weather selling 
leather ropes in the villages, refuse to 
have any connection with the local 
chamars who (they say) tan leather and 
eat the flesh of animals that have died 
While these Marwan chamars work only 
IQ leather already tanned 

The stationary village Lohars look 
down upon itinerant Gadiya Lohars who 
have no fixed home but go about from 
village to village m carts (gadi) carrying 
their families and implements with them 
bimilarly the wandering musiaans and 
actors rank low because of their nomadic 
life and also becanse their v\ omen often 
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(lance or act and sometimes prostitute 
themseUes 

The \% ashcrmati ranks low because he 
bandies the dirty clothes of other people 
The hunters are looked dow n upon because 
of their uncertain jungle life The Ubanaks 
who occupy a lor\ position on account of 
their dirty work yet consider themselves 
superior to the Churas because although 
they sweep up and carry away everything 
else they do not like the Chuns clean up 
night soil 

Many of these classes to some extent 
merge in each other, hut when a better 
econoc ic position or a less degraded work 
gives a clear superiority in status tbe 
1 igher sub group ceases to consort with 
the lower m smoking eating and marry 
lug and gradually by an inevitable course 
of development is difierenti-ited into a uew 
caste In the West men who attain success 
m industry occupy a higher social nos tion 
which wealth gives or are rewarded with 
titles of distinction Here not individuals 
but individuals formed luto groups when 
they rise in the economic scale reward 
themselves with a higher status and 
society has got to recognise it * 

In China there is the artisan s guild 
which resembles the Indian artisan s caste 
in many ways but this lias not reached a 
high degae of complex development as the 
caste organisation represents in India Still 
the workers both masters and apprentices 
form a multitude of small groups each 
in their own locality They protect the 
standard of work They meet very seldom 
except once or twice m the new year season 
when entertainments are arranged for all 
artisans belonging to the guild 

In China as well as in India there is also 
the merchant s guild Traders have their 
own guilds The morals of the trade are 
strictly observed Members violating the 
regulations arc expelled from the guild 
Tbe Chinese merchants are middlemen 
pure and simple tbeir profit is generally 
icry limited unlike that of capitalists 
who possess both the machine of produc 
tion and exchange It is the collectivity 
and solidarity of these trade guilds that 
answer for the stability of the Chinese 
market and hence for social peace Tliey 
check the immoral corapetitiou which 
would in the long run ruin the people and 
also the competitors 

It IS characteristic that though tbe Cast 
has not proposed to itself the ideal of mete 


mechanical efficiency, shebas shown a re 
markable skill m the management of the 
afiairs of men The advanced methods 
of science and the scientific organisation of 
industry have led m the Mest to an cuor 
mous increase of efficiency in production, 
butvital values have been sacrificed and the 
organisation of social groups has exhibited 
marked defects m certain important direc 
tions In politics and in industry, fitness 
and efficiency have been pursued to the 
detriment of some dfthe fundamental and 
elemental values of life In the East the 
increase of efficiency, industrial and 
political, has been circumscribed by the res 
tncted natural and social needs suited to 
the peculiar natural and historical environ 
ment Race Psychology Ins led to a 
greater emphasis on the satisfaction of the 
few primary needs than on comforts and 
luxuries (which multiply beyond limits in 
the West) and of the intellectual and 
spiritual needs, which ha\e been relegated 
to tbe background in the West The his 
toneal conditions have favoured the dc 
velopment ol petty republics cbarncten»ed 
by a high degree of local autonomy anti 
unarrestrf growth rather than the organi 
sation of a central governing power Not 
wedded to the ideal of mere efficiency, fit 
ness and quantity the Bast has found 
scope for the unarrested increase of the 
complex values of life, has sought quality 
more than quantity and well being more 
toan mechanical efficiency and by the 
emphasis of natural relationships based 
on primary needs ‘and instincts ratber 
than contractual ones has built up a 
social fabric where progress is achieved by 
spoutaneous group action and not by 
state-control and state interference In 
I'" organisation the mother East 

lidS been guided by her natural instinct 
which IS Itself the wisdom of nature by 
her strong human sympathies, and her 
communisUc and collectmstic sense which 
have welded autonomous individuals and 
Rroups mto a harmonious co 
^ common realisation of 
«« SDCietj ends which are 

sal Humanity Rousseau s famous diatribe 
ofavilisation that man was born free and 
'V'lrj where m chains is becoming 
more an 1 more true of the West where 
pursuit of a mechanical 
IS iguonag the true 
interests of organic efficiency and culture, 
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and for tint end n strctclnnt: it's limbs 
like those of in octopus into those 
domains of the private personal life with 
in^hicli the individual is rightful so\c 
reign for the imperative need and inalicn 
able right of self realisation Social group- 
lug in the West has been determined 
almost entirely by the instincts of appro 
pnation and aggression manifestea m 
the form of a yearning after productivity 
and exploitation In this social scheme 
the concrete personality has been rele 
gated to the background, and only a 
fragment has been hypostatiscd as the 
true individnal In the Cast social 
grounmghasbeen the outcome of a vital 
elan in the direction of natural and human 
relationships Consequently social group 
mg or stratification in the East always 
tends to ensure the satisfaction of the 
totality of human interests that constitute 
the personality In in lustna! and political 
busme«s which is really the nianagcmeut 
of the afiairs of men the handling of 
niaciuncs industrial or political does 
not mean the same as the handling of 
living personalities individuals or groups 
Trusts and cartels federations and empires 
may imply a high degree o( efficiency, but 
as indnstnal machines prodace monotony 
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ofwork and life and hamper the onginali 
tvofcrcatnc genius they govern whole 
societies under the steam roller of dead 
routine and uniformity, and, m the pursuit 
of economic and administrative efiiciency, 
destroy the conditions for the free realisa 
tion of the totality of needs and interests 
oftodividnal and social units The com 
mitnalism of the Fast, has achieved efficicn 
cy in Its own way and in adaptation to 
the simple but total needs of individual 
and social life suited to the environment 
It has secured economy and justice lya 
healthy and diffused distribution of wentth 
and population of work and leisure in a 
well organised and efficient system of 
agriculture arts and crafts, through de 
centralisation in administration it has 
developed the autonomy of local bodies 
and assemblies to an extent unknown in 
the West and by its emphasis of the 
primary values of life of human instincts 
and sympathies of a social and hu 
manistic valnatioo, it stands for all that 
IS noble m enjoyment, art and leligion 
in other words for true culture instead 
of the bare materialistic and mechanical 
ideal which has given a wrong trend to 
the ciTihsatioD of the West 

RADnAKAtisL Mmcci^jcr 


MICA AND ITS INDUSTRY 


M ica may be mentioned as one of the 
various kinds of minerals which 
have beenmore or less known from 
a long time but whose utility had not 
been so far taken much advantage of 
Although it IS being u«ed for various 
purposes for long ages it is w ithm the last 
twenty years that its uses have been 
greatly recognised by the cftiliscd world 
• In fact it has suffered the lot of a much 
neglected substance, which is hkely to 
play a very great part in the future indus 
try and trade of the commercial and indas 
trial w orld 

The name mica is probably derived from 
Latin Mico— flash hlicare — to glitter to 
shine and id some form or other its glit 
tenng shining and transparent proper 
ties are expressed by its names m ranous 
languages of the w orld 


There is some confusion between the use 
of the word Talc for the minerals that 
come under the term Mica The word talc 
seems to have an Arabic ongin The 
German word Glimmer— to shine (Der 
Glimraer=Uica) the Urdu word Abr and 
the Sanskrit word Abhra cloud, etc con 
vey the same meanings and ideas 

The Hindu classical story is that Indra 
rn order to kill Bntasara product the 
thunderbolts (Yajra) This \ajra scattered 
all round the sky while the sparks winch 
fell on mountains below took the forms of 
mica The folklore still goes that wnth 
the thundenngs in heaven micas are bom 
or are deposited on the earth s crust 
Another folklore goes that clouds taking 
the shapes of elephants eat cal leaves 
and while doing so the saliva that 
out of their month fall to 
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micT The word t'llc seems to be reserred 
by mineralogists for advantage s sikc or 
for technical cons deration for some other 
meaning and the word mica is now oen 
erally used for all purposes 

Mica IS the name given to an important 
group of rock forming minerals and is 
charactensed by the perfect cleavage in 
one direction— along the base— and lami 
nae which may be made very thm br n 
process of continued separation Mica 
being the most delicate among the rock 
loraingsabBtan«, suffers great licrorma 
t on due to crust disturbances of the earth 
As commcmnllj valuable mica should be 
mica crystals mthout flaw and of a eettain 
size and which can only be obtained from 
particnlar places unaffected and nnalterS 
by earth and crust movements hence m 
thescareilyof avery widespread area of 
ground of production 

Thus on account of nature a resttie 
tioos the mica supples of the world 
limited Fortunate 18 the country whVeh 
possesses the greatest store ofrtS 

and opportunity of monopolisiag and con 
reolliog the world s tra^e of elmmereml 

Mica IS found m India Tibet Central 
Asia regions near Lake Baikal China Si' 
beria Scandinavia Wales Canada^Ti% a 
B rasil, Pern and theregioiiformerlv 
asGermaa East Africa^ Ofall the couaii^^ 
m the world mica .. eommetcilll'y "tJS 
in India and America mostly and th^ 
two countries practically supplv ^ 
world 8 market Mica vias well kaoL ,a 
prehistoric America traces of its use 

In Quebec Ontario etT “a 
Canada the supply is of excellent qualit? 
and It is easily mined and hence cheap ^ 
India IS fortunate enough to possess 
certain areas of very good and rW ^ 
posits of mica Almost all the presidcii«cs 
of India posress more or less mica bear 
mg tracts The principal of these are 
1 Gaya Hazanbagh and Monchvr 
districts in Behar and Orissa ^ ^ 

dency Madras P«si 

3 AjmercinRajputana Ceatralladia 
These are the places where mica mdustrr 
and mica mining arc earned out on an ex 
tensive commercial scale la fact the creat 
cr portion of the world s supply of mica « 
sent out from these distnctr V maT^ 
said that India gives the world one half 


ind Canada and the United States to- 
gether make up the other half Europe has 
no commercial supply whatsoever Europe 
however takes no share m producing but 
13 the biggest buyer and consumer of this 
mineral 

The micas vary greatly m chemical 
composition and also sometimes in physi 
properties But all micas however has 
this striking permanent characteristic that 
they can be split m thinnest films along the 
t ** Attempts have been made to ex 
plain the variations in their compositions 
by scientists but they all seemed to have 
agreed to differ 

The mhas are silicates and are divided 
into two main groups— Alkali and Ferro 
magnesium micas Micas may be defined as 
silicates of aluminium with other bases as 
won ealcinm magnesmm potassium so- 
dium lithium lluorin etc The chief four 
species of mica are 

„ A ,^’^sconte the commonest is a sili 
potassium and aluminium It is 
seldom colourless but generally brownish 

nea^it nmi* If coloured and has 
pearly and metallic lustre 

irnn commoaly called magnesiao 

ofretK w ‘‘s 

Of mther black erdark green 

ftnnrif.. ' » lithium mica tilth 

dJnminiam as its 
constituents it has a rose red or lilac 

brown^^'Jn®'’?'^' tnotite of reddish 

Mic-i or greenish 

felsoar deposits of granite 

enter limestone etc The micas 

well as setitm ‘^°“POs>tion of crystalline as 
mivd S ThVy are often 

tourmalin*.” ^^y^talliscd minerals such as 
kaohS D, garnet and sometime also 
foood„ most freqoenlly 

felspar, etc nn.?* mtergrowths of quartz 
the dike« scattered through 

mioere '‘s they are called by 

a few inchc/t”rf*V thicknesses from* 

hundreds of feet Almost 
and ®tart near the surface 

pectinc simple and pros 

TK?oSri’T inexpensive 

lore as will be seen from 


above enr- 'mh oe seen irom 

compositious their different 

blact brown 

amber red Preco yellow, 

wonormijinesinm”^^ Those containing 
wmignesinmare generally of deeper 
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colour The iacla«ion of cliflerent proper 
tions of hjdrogen or water or some other 
minerals alter the colour, lustre and con 
sistency The Hindu writers and author 
ities knew of four kinds of mica and the 
colour of each was assigned to one of the 
four great castes of the Hindus 

The classification was ingenious and 
probably time serving— 

1 The lirabman was white and trans 
parent 

2 The Ksbatnya was red 

3 The Vaisya was yellow 

4 The Sudra was dark tinted black 
and opaque 

A good piece of commercial mica should 
be medium hard and elastic Crystals or 
Books of mica as they are technically 
called have their value m large sheets in 
which form they can he mined out The 
largest books sometimes measure even 
up to 10 to 15 feet sides and a good few 
inches thick while usually a book of an 
area of say one square font should be con 
sidered as a good piece 

Mica mining operations have been car 
ried out in India from ages and ceoturtes 
ago but there seems to be no history 
coming down to us to ascertam the period 
as to when such works were first started 
for all practical purposes of commerce and 
industry From various accounts we 
come to know that mica mining and the 
processes of its industry as have been carried 
out in India have been a huge wasteful 
system m the past Even as far as two 
decades back the same system had cooti 
nued The old system of working mica 
was simply a process of digging and pick 
ing out the minerals in the easiest way 
possible The people engaged in conduct 
ing the same had a crude knowledge of 
things and an unsystematic way of safe 
and quick return of labour and money 
invested was the dominant spint and idea 
The result was a systematic waste of this 
mineral which has now been considered as 
, one of the most useful minerals which cau 
probably never be suitably substituted 
There are also fears m some quarters of its 
sudden exhaustion 

Although geologists and best trained 
foreign mining engineers consider that a 
systematic scientific mining process for 
successfully working mica mines should 
and could be resorted to the practical ex 
pericnce of the people concerned and con 
nected with this particular work show that 
30^-3 


nothing very scientific can be applied for 
improving the present affairs to a very 
great magnitude Although large sums of 
money have been spent for experiments 
the actual processes of mining opera 
tions — apart from mechanical and other 
minor contrivances and arrangements 
and general system of non wasteful work 
— Iia\e not much differed or improved 
from the past In fact experts in mica 
mining ^ay that there is not much new to 
be learnt or applied unless the whole 
system somehow or other is completely 
changed and revolutionised In due course 
however some such system must be forth 
coming It IS never too late for inventions 

In mica bearing areas pegmatite or 
mica bearing veins — if we can say so — are 
easily detected Sometimes there are out 
crops of mica on the very surfaces of the 
grounds or generally crests or slopes of 
hillocks In former times when mica mm 
ing had not become industrially popular, 
the local tribes billracn or agriculturists a 
whole family of them the youngsters ac 
companying would go up a known place of 
mica bearing area with a few picss and 
backets They knew the natural signs of 
the soil and would begin digging a place 
and following the crop or vein of mica in 
whatever direction It would go in worm 
like tortuous boles which wonid sometimes 
extend to a depth of 20 feet They would 
Simply bring out the cuttings and dig 
giDgs stone mica and all sort out the 
serviceable micas bring them home and 
use them themselves for some purpose or 
other or sell them to persons interested for 
paltry suras On another occasion they 
would again go to another place and soon 
they would cover all the near areas with 
holes and pits all over the place and thus 
denude and damage the nearest available 
mica deposits in that locality Such 
methods of working and exploiting or 
rather devastating mica lands had con 
tinued till a quarter of a century back 

In the good old days two systems of 
mining were followed — 

(1) Quarries and open pit system 

(2) Follow ng the mica vein crystal 
to crjstal in whatever direction it would 
lead 

Even nowadays both these systems have 
been adhered to These however have now 
been supplemented by other systems of 
works such as vertical si afts, air and 
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ventilation shafts etc The unspacious and 
unhealthy holes of the former system have 
been greatly improved Mines which now 
go underground to the depths of 200 to 
300 ft are receiving special attention both 
of the owners and of the lau makers of the 
land Those deep mines which have struck 
rich deposits are yielding good croM nod 
hence people and part es concerned in the 
profits and working naturally pay more 
attention for safety and security both of 
life and property \ariQus laiss and regu 
Htions uhich are the outcome ofsenous 
ventures m proper business u ays are being 
applied to systematise the whole works m 
all its branches and systems 

The mining implements are simple and 
easily obtainable Pick axes spades crow 
bars chisels sledge hammers basket* 
bnekets tawas are more or less all that 
are practically necessary lor an ordinary 
mining operation These entail on outUy 
of VC 17 small capital For more systematic 
works of larger concerns u«e of dynamite 
and other explosives baud' and steam 
pumps pulleys etc are tl e necessary acces 
series 

To follow a day s work in a mica mine 
in Behar may he interesting reading 
M obout 8 0 clock m the morning streams 
of people men nomen anl juveniles are 
seen walking through lonely places of 
forests over beaten tracks fordiog rivu 
lets crossing over lulls and dales and po 
mg towards the mining centres and pits 
which are generally in out of the way 
places in uninhafaited areas and uncuUiva 
ted lands over 1 ill crests or slopes or 
valleys The labourers carry with them 
all the necessary implements required lor 
tl e day s w ork They mostly carry their 
food with them for the in delay meals and 
sometimes they have to carry even their 
own supply of drinking water Mine 
labourers and the youngsters omong 
them have been seen to walk a distance of 
% *tD Vt» "nifars 'toipj Viicir w o/ks every 

morning and to come back home tic 
same evening after putting 11 8 to JO 
hours work This they do day after day 
and in all weather and seasons Mioe 
w orks generally begin from 9 in the morn 
mgs The labourers having all acscmbled 
at the I it heads the roll is called ntten 
dance is registered and parties or gangs o! 
workers arc formed and headed by thtir 
mate or chief are sent to various pits or 
places either for regular mining or for 
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prospecting work Mining may be carried 
on with or without explosives 

To pits where mining proper is carried 
on the man in charge of the mines teclini 
c-illy known a« competent person goes 
in first and sees that the pit sloping bar 
ricades, tbe ecafioldmgs the inside walls 
and pnjectious tbe wooden props etc, 
are all intact and s^^fe He then allows 
the workers to go in The work of w omen 
and children begins first The water that 
has accumulated through percolation or 
springs overnight and the heaps of rock, 
mica etc that bate remained m the 
pits after the blasting which was the last 
operation of the previous day have res 
pectivciy to be bailed out and cleaned out 
by a chain of women and juveniles with 
buckets pitch r< baskets etc The men 
or miners then b“g n their work with 
pick hammer chisel etc and if blast 
•ng operations arc needed, the blasting 
holes are made and stuffed with explosives 
and fuses For blasting work the pit is 
immediatly vacated after the fuse has been 
fired and then alter the explosion and the 
lapse of some time for the smoke to clear 
Out tbe work of sorii g out serviceable 
micas ifony are obtained and that of tl e 
cleanog of broken rocks by women mid 
children is again done 

If elaborate mnclinenes are employe! 
the pumping operations are done with 
either band or machine pumps and the 
loads brought up by means of pulleys or 
some such rocchantcal contrivance After 
evciy operation of blasting the props the 
inside walls the openings of pits etc are 
carefully looked to and necessaries fixed 
up This cycle of similar operations goes 
on again and again Mine work is 
generally stopped before dusk In day 
time however nil deep pits require lighting 
arrangements and small oil torches or 
candles are u'cl Actual mining work 
having ceased in the even ug, tbe days 
tin lings oT mica arc brought up and col 
lected t ogether in heaps on the top of each 
P*t The sorting* are then made the ser 
viccable micas are made up in bundles and 
the scraps and unnecessary pieces thrown 
away in heap* somewhere near the 
m ncs or dumped ns they say The bun 
ales are made in weights of 15 to 20 seers 
and hound tip w illi cordlikc barks of creep 
ers plentiful m the bushes The day s w ork 
Ming finished the laboorcrs accompanied 
by headmen and watchmen proceed to the 
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nearest godown or store and make ovef 
the days findings of mica implements 
tools and all At this stage they ha\e 
even to submit to personal searchtoga for 
stolen mica or any other things borne 
mining concerns have daj and night 
works and lor continuity of v. ork tw o and 
sometimes three s“ts of hands are employ 
ed Projects are in \ lew for electric illami 
nation oi miues and use of push trams 
The labourers in mica mines spe 
cially in Behar are geoerallj drawn from 
the natives of the localities Almost all 
sorts of castes from high to low and 
of different professions are represented 
among the w orkracn But almost all are 
tillers of land and depend a great deal on 
the amount nt agncultore they can do 
wlwwg wvtli tUew works nwoa meats or 
mica factories Sometimes all the mem 
bers of the family nre seen to work in 
mines or factories In some places there 
IS imported labour from ocher divisions 
or subdivis o is and rarely from other pro 
Vinces But it is a noteworthy fact that 
people living in mica mine areas are more 
or less connected lo some way or other 
with mica and its industry For ordinary 
labour the juveniles earn about XV 2 to 2a9 
women 2as to2Vi\9 and men 3 to 5 as a 
day Weekly and fortn ghtly payments 
are made 

Labour is generally fairly regular and 
supplj adequate But during paddy or 
other important sowing and harvest 
seasons workmen luvanably stay away 
Irom their works and some difficulty is 
always then felt Prospectings are gene 
rally doneduringthe ramyseason when the 
ground is wet and easy for digging and 
when surface washings show op the out 
crops Winter months arc also favourable 
for the purpose During prosp“cljng 
periods and rainy s“asoas there is gene 
rally some slackness m the regular mining 
work for reasons of labour and other 
technical considerations Uld works are 
renewed with full vigour and new works 
start during the dry days following rainy 
months 

For the last twenty years or so mica 


mining has received the attention of the 
Government and mining rules regulations 
prospecting lense terms etc , have been 
drawn up and fixed Nowadays there 
art supposed to be regular inspections of 
mica mines by special Government mining 
inspectors and officers The mining de 
partments of the Government control all 
the mica mines ns regards their safe w ork 
logs non wastage and so on All the 
details of w ork of the year, such as number 
of bands engaged total raisings of mica 
and its approximate value cases of acci 
dcuts health of workers etc , are to be 
reported to the Government by all owners 
of mines 

Mica fields nre worked on lease and 
share systems Government lands are 
also let out on. lease Z mindars and land 
lords who own mica b“aring lands make a 
very good profit by leasing out the rights 
to work and exploit mica Fancy pnees 
are often demanded for neb plots of land 
To give an example An area of about 
000 square .miles wonld bring a rent of 
about R ipces 25 000 a year plus a band 
some salami ’ A few acres of mica bearing 
land would fetch as rent Rupees 1 000 a 
year 

Within the last decade or so there have 
been many enterpnsers m the field of mica 
mimag industry Mica has however its 
sad failures too like all other mining But 
considering the outlay la capital ••he re 
suits generally obtained have been mar 
vellous But the old system of small 
capital and quick return will not and eau 
not continue to have its advantage for 
time unlimited A change must come and 
It has come With the recognition of mica 
by the civilized world there has been a 
steady and la reased demand In these 
days of corap"tition and industnahsm 
honest workers and parties judicious sys 
terns of working a mica mine area effi 
Cleat managem nt and expert and special 
ised knowledge are esicatially necessary 
for profitably working mica mines and 
conisrns 

Anandaprokash Ghose 
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EVERLASTING PEACE 

A meditation: 

By MiUARiin DEBE'TORWA.Tn Tagoke 


‘ Ercclasting peace belooga ool; to those 
serene and samtlj men tvlio 6ad God 
in tbeir innermost being 

C AN any one ever vMsh that the inner- 
most Beloved should turn away, or 
that we ourselves should remain at a 
distance from Him ^ Can any one ever 
desire to dwell apart from the Giver of 
hfe and wisdom, the Closest of Friends > 
Even though a man’s soul be steeped in 
sin, It can hardly be so dead as to wish to 
dwell apart from God The longing for 
God canuot utterly he extinguished 

The man who shrinks before the great 
dread within, can never banish from his 
secret heart the sound of these words,— 
“Whither will you flee , from whence will 
you get deliverance > Deprived of His 
shelter, with whom will you take re 
fuge ?■* 

If you are afraid because of your sm, 
then all the more eagerly take shelter with 
Him and long to gam freedom from sins 
bondage If you go to the mountain 
caves, the lonely forests, or the wide sea, 
you cannot escape from God Nay, only 
as you take refuge with God can you 
escape from the terror that dwells w itbm 
Therefore, when vou have sinned, do 
not seek to flee from Hun, but all tbe more 
pray to Him with longing of heart and 
sorrow of spint Sav to Him, — “I have 
made myself vile in Thy sight, hat do thou 
accept me 1 have plunged into the dark- 
ness, but do Thou O Light of lights, lead 
me from darkness to light Give me pun 
ishment to the full, I am ready to bear it, 
if only I may be freed from the snares of 
sin and know ouce again the joy of Thy 
Presence " 

Surely, if we come to Him thus, with 
real louging and sorrow , He will shower 
Ills love upon us and heal with tenderness 
our troubled spint 

There are those who sm and do not take 
shelter with God, glozing their consnecce 
with the he that God and immortality 
arc things of nought These men give 
place in their hearts to a thousand en 


tangling doubts Their innermost soul 
docs not wish to declare that God is not, 
and yet they wish to remain blind They 
sec that God IS watching the evil and the 
good, and yet they wish to remain blind 
They have fear iti their hearts, and yet 
they will not fear God The Father of all 
is calling them, but thev’ remain deaf to 
that call 

If we shrink back from God in fear of 
His punishments then let us know that all 
His stripes arc healing to the soul Tak- 
ing shelter with Him we shall get freedom 
mom all sorrow and release from all fear 
Our spirits will once more become enlight- 
ened w ith the light of His truth, attracted 
by His revelation, and indwelt by HiS holy 
love ^ 

When the hour of death draws near and 
we are called upon to enter God’s presence, 
what will our thoughts be then ? 

Some will think, “At one time I had set 
outupon a wnyward path, far away from 
and without hope Then God took 
H*m ^ again come back to 


Another will think, “My burden of 
^rrow and pain bas become unbearable 
Where is my path leading me ’ I have 
taken no pains to see where my life was 
going When 1 could have gone on the 
right path 1 turned away in contempt 
God warned me again and again, but I 
gave no heed to His warning ’’ 

Think n^ot that the Lour of death is far 
distant Nothing 13 sure Think not that 
we may now enjoy the pleasures of the 
MDScs, but when old age comes we can 
then give onrseh es to works of piety and . 
f-ootemplate God The demons of evil only 
require time to become strong 

Do not tnfle with the thought, that, 
because to-day we can safely overcome 
some perverse desire, therefore to-day we 
may safely indulge The very thought 
makes it clear that the temptation has 
already begun to gam the mastery Can 
anyone, who hates impurity, remain m- 
diflerent in the midst of impunty ? Let 
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the nlan, who lon^s to be fr^e from s«n and 
to make vanquished ngbt ngam tnam 
pliant, stauJ even now in God’s presence 
and shed before Him true tears of repent 
ance 

Then the attractiveness ofsm will dis- 
appear, and the pangs of sorrow will be 
quenched Then he will be full of deep 
remorse, that at one time he was av. ay 
from God He will feel how empty life 
was, andhoiN impure, when be was not 
near to God He will have learnt that 
only those wise men, who in their own 
soulscan find His presmce, have a real 
and lasting peace 

As the scnpture says,— “Only those 
wise men have everlasting happiness who 
in their Own spirits see a witness to Him 
who IS the only Lord of the inner soul of 
all beings, and who creates the many Irom 
the one Others can never get such hap 
piness " 

And again another scripture says — 
"Only those wise men have everlasting 
peace, who «ce in tlicir own spints a 
witness to Him, who amidst nil change is 
the only Eternal, the Creator of the con 
sciousoess of all coa<cious beings, supply 
ing the needs of all Others can never get 
such peace ’ 

The scnpture speaks of God's witness 
in the innermost spirit There is indeed a 


true witness to God, outside us, even in 
this outward ray of light, but that is, m a 
sense, distant There is a true witaessto 
Him even in this temple but He is closer 
still to us than that He has His dwelling 
place in our innermost soul 

Our body is His temple. His inner 
shnne He is our own sole wealth,— not 
only ours, as those things are ours, which 
belongs to all alike, such as the wind, 
the tain, the light of the sun,— but outs in 
intimate, innermost relations He is the 
lotlwelhng God of each man’s body, the 
household God of everyone of us Just as 
we say ‘my father,* ‘my mother,’ ‘my 
brother, ‘my sister,’ speaking of them all 
as mine, so God also is ‘ray God,’ the God 
of my heart 

The scnpture say« — ‘ Whoso makes 
reparation even in th* least degree, him 
fear seizes ' When I feel God’s presence in 
my own soul, then, with Him as my Com 
pamon 1 become fearless 

Wonderful indeed is the tnith that 
everywhere, within and vvithont, I find 
His presence ’ When I open my eyes 1 see 
Him all around and obout me When I 
close my eyes, I s»e Uis self revealing 
image lull of majesty within my heart 

‘ Everlasting peace belongs onij to 
those s'rcne and saintly men, who find 
God in their lonermost being ” 
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hearth Having returned home the tiger 
angrily asked them os to the whereabouts 
of the mother The man and the demon 
pointed to the forest and off he went 
towards that direction in quest of the 
mother Now the man and the demon took 
earnestly to cultivation 

Now that the demon knew a bit of the 
black art (fooA tak), a s“alt.d book to the 
man, and could do as much work in the 
field as could be done by the man m twice 
or thrice the time needed by the demon, so 
his fields bore plenty of crops quite to the 
amazement of his human brother At the 
time of going to the field the demon’s 
wont was to take the opposite way of the 
man 

One day the man asked him about his 
way The demon pointed to the way up 
The man, according to his logic ivcot 
down and suddenly came across a red 
substance shooting by him which bore the 
semblance of a hen At this the man fell 
senseless to the groun 1, when the demon 
bringing him back to hts senses again by 
means of his incantations addressed him 
saying rearing the worst of you ray 
dear, 1 act contrary to what [ say In 
consideration that Ins stay there might be 
prejudicial to the safety of man be removed 
himself to the side of a distant tank aud 
while leaving instructed him m better 
cultivation and in the practice of tbe 
{took ta&l black art Tnis explains the 

S cactice of demon worship among tbe 
lagas 

This man begot two sons One was 
named Upa [In sema, ‘ Upa” means to 
fly away And because a hea was flying 
off, hence this naming] Another was 
called Huepo [ ’ Huepo means a native 
jar for sucking honey And because such 
a one was near by, hence the naming ] 

SomeSemas explain tlieir origin by a 
different tradition They say tbe Aoo, 
Angami, Lota and Sema Nagis are 
the descendants of four uterine brothers 
The eldest had a religious turn of mind, 
was much cared for by the parents and 
adequately clothed He is the forefather 
of tbe Angamis The second a quarrel 
some fellow, was poorly clothed by the 
parents and is traced as the head of the 
Aoo stock The third w as also an exact 
copy of the second and is the reputed 
ancestor of the Lota section 

A notorious scoundrel and mischievous 
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wretch, the fourth was never submissive 
to his parents, who angrily attached a 
piece of rag to his waist and turned him 
out of doors The Sernas are his progeny 
This incident is at the root of different 
clothing amongst the above mentioned 
fourNoga tribes 

home Sernas ogam arc of opinion 
that they h ive come out from the gigantic 
stone at the village of JCajakunema 
The Angamis, too, favour various tradi 
tions explicative of their ongiii and also 
refer to the gigantic stone of Kajakunema 
as the hiftb place of the Angamis, the 
Sernas, and the Lotas This peculiar stone 
legend is current also among the other 
Nagas The Aoo Nagas say they have 
come from the Loongturak raountam aud 
so the Nagas as a rule deify themountams 
I think It will not bequite out of pi ice 
to give a detailed account of the Angamese 
legend about the Kii)akunema stone 
Aecording to it there lived an old man and 
bis wife with three sons m Kajakuiiema 
The three sons used to sun their paddy ou 
the stone Great was tbeir surprise when 
tbe paddy would double its amouut every 
evening This miracle was naturally 
attributed to a sbeeific property in the 
stone Itself and tne plKoomenon consc 
queotly tended to sound a jarrtug note 
amongst the brothers with regard to its 

C ossessioo, nhich fact, being percened 
y their father, caused him to pile heaps of 
straw on the said stone aud set fire to it 
With the reverberation of thunder the 
stone split into two and out came the de 
moa within and went up to Heaven 
Tliou<h the property of tbe stone was lost, 
the brothers fell out with one another be 
fore long separated and betook them 
selves to different regions 

The Angamis, the Sernas and the 
Lotas arc the descendants of these three 
Though these legends never give us solid 
facts to rely upon yet they help us so 
much as to infer, aud truly indeed, that 
once they lived together, and this is also 
corroborated by the striking unity of 
soaal life of the three different Naga tribes 
The Aoos and Mins are similar and are 
traced to the same stock The Anga 
mis til- Semas and the Lotas bury their 
dead , whereas the Aoos and the Aliris 
preserve them The Angami, Sema 
and Lota women do not tatoo tbcir 
bodies , whereas the Aoo and Mm women 
do The Angamis, the bemas aud the Lotas 
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have no separate “Morong” (household for 
the unmarried) , whereas the Aoo and the 
Mins have Again, the former three ha\e 
no “Shankum” (the music on the eve of a 
victory), whereas the latter two have it 
A great deal of difierence can be marked 
even in the construction of their houses 
Tor instance, the Angamis, the Sernas 
and the Lotas ha\e got v.oodea ‘Kikas * 
in their houses, but no ‘‘Machang’ there, 
whereas the Aoos and Mins have plenty 
of bamboo built ' Machang ' inside the 
house and verandah outside but no 
"Kikas" 

ScMA Males a\d PEiiALCs asd Their 
Dresses 

The male Sernas are of swarthy com 
lexion but handsome, strongly built, 
rave and courageous They are lond ol 
hunting and rank highest among all the 
Nagas for their military tactics The 
Sernas, whos* only wearing apparel is 
nothing but a piece of gceeu rag very 
small in size and kept hanging down from 
the fore part of the waist, can be unh si 
tatiQgly called a naked people 

Bat a very reasonable explanation ts 
oflered by them for tins intentional 
paucity in dress We are born naked aod 
It IS sinful to hide that nudity The 
Sernas, though a primitive race arc 
accustomed to theft and falsehood, and 
have a sharp sense of social precedence 
\ou can easily single out a wealthy Seraa 
with a wreath of conch shell around his 
neck and ivory ornaments on the arms 
and ‘cowry" ornaments on the wnst 
They form a noble class by th^raseUes and 
can wear boar’s teeth as an insignia of 
their nobility won by succeeding m be 
heading a fellovN creature Suchaenstom 
was prevalent 1 ideed before the establish 
raent of the British government there and 
the humanising influence thereof came into 
operation, but tbe relic of such a dignified 
sense of nobility amongst them is still 
• visiblewhen they as camp followers nccom 
pany the frontier expeditionary forces sent 
against the Miri«, \lishmi« Abars, Akas 
or DaiTlas and can decapitate anybody, 
dead or alive, or even Cvii sp’-ar a corpse 
The Serna dance is the best of all Naga 
dances Theygcnerallv dance on tbeeve 
of some festivities The most striking 
^aturc of tint dance is the fantastic 
dresses and ornaments thev wear at tbe 
time of dancing These generally consist of 


some uncouth substances and rude im 
plements of war worn in different parts 
of the body, such as a two edged dao 
hung along the back from the shoulder, 
caps made of bear s skin or human hair 
and the like 

The S“ma women are strongly built but 
they are dark and not handsome They 
have got their hair brown and short 

The S mas also have got a dowry 
system contrary to the Bengal system, the 
bride groom has to pay for the bride, and 
therefore, like the Aoos, they cannot enjoy 
the blessing (') of numberless marriages, as 
it entails a heavy expenditure of money on 
the profligate Having no fear of a 
divorce, the Serna woman takes little care 
of her physical charms after the nuptial 
knot is once tied, and to their credit it 
may be said that among the whole family 
of Naga w omen the faema kind is the only 
one that knows what chastity really 
means 

True to tbe nature of all women, tbe 
Serna females are very food of ornaments 
and fine dresses Tuus they like van 
ous kinds of bangles made of mixed 
metals, and wreaths of conch shells and 
crimson coloured ' mams" are no less their 
favourite Their ‘mekbalas' spreading 
from the waist down to the ankle is a 
very beautiful and costly thing if vanega 
ted by parallel lines of conch shells or 
crimson coloured ‘mam’ wreaths Such 
a ‘m kbala" belonging to a Serna girl of 
a wealthy father may be worth forty or 
fifty rupees at a rough estimate But the 
pnmary defect in their dress, which 
strikes one most, is that they never care 
to cover their breast 

Chnstiamty has not as yet appeared 
among the Sernas and no light of education 
has, as jet, crept into their society They 
ore still at tbe lowest grade of civilisation 
like the Mins 

The SEiLA Village a\d Household 

There are trenches running round all the 
Sema villages, aod these treuch-s again 
are palisaded with thick rows of bamboos 

All this IS a provision for holding out 
against the enemy There is no "para" or 
khcl in theSema Village Tbetwo thatched 
S-ma houses are generally made of straw 
and bamboo with three d oors respectively 
fitted in the front, in the back an 
side of the house Opposite to the 
peculiar only to the '' 
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kept continually burning within There are 
three rooms in every Semi house the first 
or the fore room shelters thecows pigs and 
other domestic animals , the second or the 
middle room serves as the paddy house 
the third or the last room serves the 
purpose of all other lionseliold affairs The 
most important function namely cooking 
is performed there and the master of tie 
house sleeps there with h s wife and I ttle 
children As has already been said th“ 
Semas have no separate Vlarang or 
household for the unmarried 

The unmarried Serna youths pass their 
nights m the first or fore room which is 
big enough for them and the cattle and 
the second or the middle room cordially 
welcomes the unmarried young girls 
MATBiiiONUL Rites 
There is notl ing 111 e courtship among 
the Semas T1 e parents on both sides 
settle a marriage always subject to the 
opinion of the boy and the g rl conccraed 
A matrimoa al overture isconfirmed by the 
would be bndegroom going to the brides 
house attended by a numb*r of freids 
where they are helped to sumptuous 
dishes of 8 veet smelling boiled rice and 
honey byil e.bride according to the wishes 
of her mother A Serna girl values her 
chastity above all The parents of a young 
unmarried Senin girl watch over her 
carefully and Sema society is no less 
punctilious on this point Thus if a young 
Serna touches the body of an unmarried 
young Sema girl he IS 1 able to a fine and 
Is hated and ridiculed by society A 
rigid observance of this moral rale by 
Sema society has served to save the ®enia 
girls from 1 ving a life of immorality and 
shamelessness to which the Aoo girls have 
succumbed mainly owing to the laxity of 
their society w ith regar^to the keeping up 
of this standard of morality 

We have already said that tl ere ts a 
kind of dowry system among the Semas 
Generally the girl s father is entitled to 
exact something from tl c boy s father 
When an overture is consented to both by 
the bov and tl e girl the father of the hoy 
finds the amount to be paid to the girls 
father In the marnage of a rich man s 
daughter or of a chieftains the amount 
may rise as high ns five or six hundr^ 
rupees The lowest amount may be fifty 
or sixty rupees roughly speaking without 
paying which even the poorest Sema can 


not aspire to wedlock Itmaybenskcd 
what dowry does the girl 8 father give to 
his dear daughter To the credit of her 
father we may say that he often cuts out a 
considerable part of the much talked of 
amount paid to him consisting of cash 
money and domestic animals and grace 
fully allots it to the share of his daughter 
On the day of the marriage the parents of 
the bndegroom accompanied by their 
relations proceeds with a big boar to 
wards tie house of the girls father for 
bringing her The bride s father feeds them 
sumptuously with the meat of that boar 
The party then carries the bride to the new 
house of the bndegroom which he himself 
builds spcciallyfor this purpose and passes 
the night there sumptuously fed The 
Sema bride comes no poor hanger on to 
her I usband s house Apart from the 
lianisome dowry already referred to she 
comes possessed with a solid Stndhona 
property of her own It is customary 
with Sema girls while under their father s 
roof to amass separate property unknown 
to their father and deposit with persons 
other than himself fins selfacquircd 
property together with the dowry— which 
sometinvs consist of valuable tbiugs such 
ns pigs hens precious stones ornaments 
of mixed metals wearing apparel A.C — 
indeed farther d gnifies her personality in 
the eye of her husband and bis relations 
Polygamy is allowed la the Senia 
society nod a Sardar can marry six or 
seven wives On the death of a Senia 
his wives may be raarned out to other 
famvUes but if the brothers ol the deceased 
are wilUng to marry them th'mselvcs they 
can be given av\ ay toothers on no account 
Amnncan marry his stepmother on the 
deatbof his father Though the Sema society 
allows divorce among its people it never 
makes a very abundant use of this custom 
like the Aoos and other Nagas The 
ground of divorce is dissatisfaction of the 
husband If the divorce comes within three 
years of the marriage the husband mftv 
recover tie amount paid to the father of 
the wife but if it comes later the husband 
IS to pay n f ne to the w ifc The birth ol 
a ehild even within three years of the 
marriage is no bar to a divorce 

RCLlnoV AVD PRirSTCRAIT 

'^etnas are monotheistic m bclef 
and their name of God is kunglin 
KungliD has created this universe and 
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resides in the shy He sees through the 
deeds of nl> The *5«ms he) cie in Satnn 
and CiToiir the stones of ghosts nod spec 
tres The Senia sitan is know n as Tapi 
niy The fivounte hinnt of Tapimy is 
m the m dst ofp pantic stones in the beds 
ofnvcrs m the dense forest nod according 
to some in the verrhooscsof men now and 
t) en According to ‘?ernn belief the «ool cf 
a rei pious man goes op to the sky and be 
epmes a Deo there and tl at of m irrelipi 
ous one Wilks down to an abysmal 
depth IkIow and t$ born again as a lioxnan 
being or a fly there 

Auou IS thcr pnaapij pnest of 

the Semis and in every nllige there is one 
at them Be ng the lerwlitar^ pnest of tie 
Semas ntd in respect second to tl sardir 
the Auou IS the authon*y on questions 
the gctia or rcl giotis ntes of th^ 
3 U *— 1 


Snns CWs retfli *8 P ewood 
Senn* and the sole person to fix tie date 
for the celebration of suclin genn*nnd to 
order for its ncccsairy publicition lie 
receives piddy from every villager and m 
time of gem I e gets meit \\ 1 enei er a new 
MlTage 13 going to be founded the fioii*e 
of tbc Auon has first to be built thMi that 
of the sardir and then others 

Jo crerr vilinge tl ere is a cJa*s of people 
known IS T.ipu or tpnoii who'e busi 
ne«i IS to burv He dead of the ullage 
Tie shovels u*e 1 at the time of the bunil 
come to thi. poe«e««icu of these Lapus 
who«e 'ecoidarv bu«ine»3 is il«o to dig 
out camU for the purpo<c of letting tl c 
water in and out ivl ercrer a new idligc 
IS in tl e proc<«s of being built In i gem 
tilled Afisati the 1 npu w IM ic«. 1 orey 
fir*tof all nrtl wi 1 rccc vea cows l^and 
1 seer ol salt He also gets 
I iddy for burying th deal 
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The Serna pcnas are few and simple and 
similar to other Naga penas both indm 
dual and social There is no hard and fast 
rule for the celebration of an mdiridual 
gena which is indicative of the wealth and 
social position of the celebratcr and which 
can only be performed by the nch folk of 
the community, but the social gcnas 
must be performed by one njid all and 
every one must render pecuniary help for 
the performance of such a rite 

The genas are naturally performed after 
the conclusion of a happy mirnagc after 
the safe ending of the sowing season at 
the time of reaping a harvest and at the 
time of clearing a forest for the purpose of 
cultivation During these genas people are 
fed to their heart s content w ith rice and 
honey and the celebration is graced by a 
lively demonstration of dancing and sing 
ing These festivities and enjoyments 
which last sometimes for tliirty days are 
meant for good harvest increase of wealth 
and decrease of woe \t the time of wor 
shipping the Deo a woman is not allowed 
to be present therc^Their sacrificing poles 
sotnetuiuB aimilat to those in Bengal are 
of the shape of an Y We haie already 
said the Sernas believe that the Tagami 
also lives m the houses of men So to 
avert such a catastrophe they perform a 
gena called Akichiney yearly or every 
three years in which the Serna male ana 
female rismgearly in a particular morning 
w ill sacrifice a small boar burn it divide 
it into sixty parts on sixty leaves with 
sixty grains of rice and pass the whole day 
witnm doors feeding themselves simply 
upon meat and honey To avert any visi 
tation of plague or outbreak of serious 
fire in the village the iillagcrs unitedly 
perform every year a gena called' Atneya 
at which the Aiiou' is the principal priest 
who sacrifices a very large boar and sevc 
ral hens aid thi^ is simplj attended bv the 
males to the exclusion oi the females There 
are various other genas like these 
Ssax Smidah«. xhu Semx Coloni Ststfm 
In every Serna village there is n sardnr 
- or a king who is the absolute master of 
that village Sema sardarship is hcredi 
taryand succession to it is ruled by the 
law of primogeniture When n sardnr Ik 
comes too old to carry on the udministra 
tion of his ullage he generally delegates 


his power to lus eldest son The agnetd 
turni fields arc the sanlar’s property, who 
leases out plots of them to the villager, 
who in return work in their sardar’s fields 
free of charge and w henever any one of 
tli<;m catches fish or hunts an animal the 
sardnr will undoubtedly j;et his royal 
share 

W henever there is a perceptible increase 
m the population of a i illage and ils limit 
ed resources cannot nie,et the demands of 
the increased population a band of vil 
lagers set outwith the purpose of founding 
a new village with new corn fields They 
take with them a Auou and a Lapu and 
the sardar sends one of his sons with them 
who becomes the sardar of thenewvil 
lage First of nil the Lapu digs out the 
waterpaths of the s lilage Then the house 
of the Auou is prepared Then comes the 
sardar s and last of all the other villagers 
Other \iiga tribes lack such a coIoni*ing 
actiMty 

Namjsc 

The sardar gives warlike, famous and 
heroic names to his children which the 
other people cannot aspire to and if any 
one IS ambitious enough to call one of his 
issues by such a name, an exclusive luxury 
of the sardar hois sure to have heaps of 
ndiculc and banter showered unoa lu* 
head Some villages arc named after their 
sardars 

PatNCIPLr OP StCBESHOS to Pboperta 

On the dentil ol a Seoia his eldest son 
takes the largest share in the property and 
the bouse of lifs father , and the remainder" 
IS equally divided amongst his other sons 

Ihe daughters have no claim to the ini 
moveable property of theirJathcr Though 
they have h certain right to the movable 
properly if their father'w as an admittedly 
nch inau 

LaCANTlIKOPV 

The Semas fancy that certain people 
nave the power of changing themselves 
into tigers According to them half the 
soul of such a lycanthropist runs into 
the forest and takes shelter in a tiger 
whereas the bther hall remains in the body 
ra the man himself When tins tiger i' 
chased by ntiTbotly the halfsoulcd mao 
instantaneously runs mad nnd the people 
suspect a lot of things Some people 
change themselv e« into tigers m mahee nnd 
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Tbe S« na» Cult rat ng 


m -that /ofm 
destrojp the 
cattle of thcjr 
enemies If the 
tiger IS killed 
by chance the 
man also difs 
It IS \ery 
difiicult to re 
lease half tbe 
soul from a 
tiger unless 
tlie 1 3 c a n 
Ihropist c it n 
eat the rein 
nant of the 
raw meattast 
cd by that 
p a r 1 1 c u lar 
tiger in w hich 
his soul re<i 
des It IS not 
known if the 
tiger dies at 
the death of 
the man but it 
IS unmistaU 
ably certain 
that the man 
diea nt the 
death of the 
tiger To make' 
their belief 
well fo inded they generally trace a sinu 
lantyio the outward appearance of the 
tiger and the man br lieans of n few signs 
Thus if the Jycanthropist has a wreath 
nroand h»s neck the tiger also must have 
white and red signs across its acek look 
inglikea wreath etc If the lycanthro 
pist by chance meets the tiger iii tbe forest 
the latter generally rilns circling about the 
former rciy eagerly 

There js a rumour about a Naga of the 
Samrai village that he ran aw ay as a lycao 
thrope in the forest and the people who 
ignorantlv killed him were all drowned 
When such a tiger is chased bv the people 
tfe relatives of the man tiger hecomccon 
«ctou9 of it nt once and tf ej inform the 
chasers about it My ^aga servant 

llmckey ins seen h ' eldest brother 
luiattilukcy of ti e Kbukia village 

? «d Sha!<attjlvc» of Holibi ullage 
uio theinsclres roto tii,Lrs IK was him 
*«If one of the party when the villagers of 
Klnikui gave cha<c to the tigerpossessed 
-'Ithcsou^of the aforesaid Slnkutukey 


He says that just wlien a very hot chase 
was g ven to the tiger the villagers of 
Holiibi came running by and identified 
it to b“ SbaLutukey whereupon they had 
to cea«e tbe chase and return home 
Sbakntukey himself admitted that he 
had passed through a crisis These lycan 
thri^isls can change others nI«o into tigers 
but Such an operation takes up a good deal 
of time 

A« RICl LTl RF ASD lT«i rRODCCE 

The Napas arc an agncultural people 
The majority of the Sernas are poor and 
some have no corn f eld at all Soraehvc 
as serfs m the I o iscs of the sardar and the 
rich man who gives tliemf eJds and they m 
tlicir turn w ork in the fields of their mas- 
ters Wool corn kanicorn etc are their 
chief Hgriculliirnl produce They have very 
ftw n ilercd fitl Is but the great majontr 
oftlur fel U iTvdrj If «.ucU a dry f eld is 
located in a very high ^ lace and the sod is 
comparatively rather f rtih the Svcias can 
use it for two consecutive years otler 
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wise tlKy have to leave it tjncultjvatcil for 
eight or nine >ears together so as to male 
It fit for cultisation again This makes 
their cultivation a difScult nii 1 paiofnl task 
for them 

The Semas know not 1 ow to weave 
their doll es but they arc cJci er enough to 
h dc their inability bv adlucmg a false 
excuse tl at this is prohibited The same 
excuse IS iscd to explain away tlicir igno 
ranee in the" making of iron implements 
and weapons 

These articles they purchase from the 
Mins Kangmas an 1 Lotas But now iti 
some Y llagcs th s industry has dawned 
and some iroi made articles of every day 
use are being made there ' ^ 


, Tiirm loop and Dkink i 
ThcNagas cat cons boars dogs anl 
other domestic animals Some Nagaslike 
to cat monkeys but bears and deer are tbe 
favourite food of all the ^agas The 
Scinas do not cat snakes and tigers 
Among the whole race of the Nagas tbe 
Semas only knovv a bit rtf <tlea«1iness 
about tfcir food but the Aoos are the 
worst in this matter and the Angatnis 
exclude nothing from their foodstnfl 
I have been an eye witness to n very lu 
teresting spectacle More than once I 
have seen both Semas and Cotas hold a 
grand feast upon the living white ants 
In the dark of the evening when the 
white ants begin to come out from holes la 
the earth quite a number of Scttia men and 
women both young and old hot to 
speak of the little boys ond girls assemble 
at their issuing place and feed themselves 
to their heart s content upon these deh 
cious little things Some catch a huge 
number for carrying them home Some 
again gulp them down so greedily and m 
such a large quantity that it aimply 
nauseates one to look at them at the time 
borne need no other food for the ri ght. 

The school boys and the interpreters 
indeed become shy at the sight of us but 
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SUchatnorbldbesitation gives 
way aodec a mudi mote keen 
teroptatioD before long, anti 
with a little pause they take 
to stbeir delightful labour 
with much more enthusiasm 
than iiefore. The Semas do 
not eat elephants ; perhaps 
b«aase no such thing is avail- 
able in . their high-pealed 
mountains. The^apfas do full 
justice to an unimaVs flesh in 
' tbc'strictcst seoscof the word. 

To the credit of the Sernas, 

LotasT and Aoos, it may be 
said that they reject the ‘hairy 
portion, whereas the Angamis 
are Tery < careful to retain 
them. Honey is the lavourite 
drinh^ of the Nagas. 

" Trextmhvt of Dead Bodiks. 

. The Semas, like the Angamis and the 
Lotas, buiT their dead in the court-yard 
-The dead body ot a vety little child, five 
. six days old, "is hurled within the house 
The burial takes place on the \cry day of 
the-dtath. On the death of a neb man bis 
relations assedible at bis house "to mourn 
hii loss and do not bury him nntil 
they have performed some geha on behalf 
of bis < departed soul. The well-knowo 
Lapu digs the grave and places tlic 
' dead body in it. Hegets two *'Khaogs” of 
paddy for burying each dead body and gets 
a share of the cattle sacrificed in the.genn. 
On the third day of the death another geoa 
is'performed and the' relatives ol thedc- 
ceased are feasted with the meat of a big 
■’ boar. The relatives of a dead male, on their 
part,. celebrate thegena for six days and 
those ofa female for five days, and during 


that term ot impurity none ot them do 
any work for themselves. 

On the death ofa sardac or a wealthy 
raao, the villagers in a body perform a uni- 
versal gena for one day when none of them 
do any-work. 

The Semas boild small honscs over the 
graves of well to do persons with bamboo 
built. •'Macba'hgs” within, whereupon 
they place spears, dJOS, shields, vari^ous 
clothes and rumerous wreathes of 
"matis ” They keep suspeuded around 
the house ns many wooden imitations of 
the heads of wild animals and ferocions 
beasts ns the deceased had killed in their 
Iife-tinic .and if aay one distinguished him- 
self by cutting of! human heads during 
bis hlc-time they bang an equal number 
of wooden imitations of liumah beads 
around the little house on his grave. 
Gauhati, SURli-NDKANiTJI Mazcajdar, 
Assam. L. M. s. 


THE RUINS OF GANGAIKONDACHOLAPURAM 


1 “Fair Grffcf I Sad reJjc of drpartrd -wurth ! 
IiqiBortal, tUoagb no more i tboagh (alleo, greatl 
— ( “Djton. 

T he article deals with the mins of the 
once great capital ofRajendra Chola, 
■situated in a remote comer of the 
Udayarpalayam Taluk, Trichinopoly Dis- 


trict, and connected by gravel road with 
Aduthurai, a railway station in the South 
Indian Railway, in the Tonjore District, r 
These ruins of India’s forgotten great- 
ness of an age— a golden age, when 
her emperors extended their pniVsnnf- 
arnia beyond the seas. -\\ben>' 
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of wars against tht northern 
powers He -came i to coll s o 
CTeo w th Mnh pala K ng of 
Behar and Bengal andbrouglt 
h s army to fbc bgnVs of the 
Gahges Id memofj of th a « 
plo t he assumed the t He of 
Gangs Iconda and buUa new 
cap tat C ty wl ch 1 e called 
Gangs Jroodacbolaparam Near 
th » t ty he constructed a vast 
art final lake w th an embank 
ment 16 rales long fully pro. 

T ded w th the necessary »la 
CCS and channels far the r **a 
t on of a targe area. The c ty 
was ndamed by a tnaga feent 
palace and a gganlc ten pie 
cost r n ng a I Dgan> formed of 
a black gran teraoool th 30 ft 
h gh The ru ns of these st uc 
tures sadly defaced by the 
racagts of Modern (It 1 tarlans 
n wnrch of bu Id og raatet alt 
Bill Stand lonely grandeui 
«en a let late reg ori of tbeTr ch 
nop ly I sir ct The scnlpiu <s 
n t1 e temple ore of »t gular 
excellence N 

In bis nett capitTl 
Rajendra Chola Dera 
built the gigantic temple 
in the model of tbe temple 
at Tanjore The temple is 
surrounded bj an enclo 
sure measuring 5S0 ft by 
370 ft and at tbe corners 
stand the bastions now 
in T ruined condition 
The toner IS built m a 
pyt|\midal form mcasur 
ing about 240 ft high 
and tbe base of it is so 
broad that it is popular 
Jj supposed that tbe 
shadow of tbe toner 
never -falls beyond the 
base The bull god that 
faces tire temple is «aid to 
be monolithic— but the 
broken pieces oi masonry 
shoa it to be otheriMSe 
— and its height may be 
Conceived by a compari«ou with the size 
of the man standing in the pholograpb by 
the side of it 

The orbs of art and sculpture are of a 
very high standard and tl e cost and 
labour that should have been spent in the 
construction of the artistic gateway that 
leads to the sanctum sanctorum may Ire 
imagined by a look at the photograph 
There are two gateways one in the south 


and one m the north measuring 60 ft 
high 

Tbe surrounding gallery of two storeys 
high w as a magnificent structure \\ hat 
•with the ravages of time what with the 
otihtanan new— Civil zed Vandahsm — 
of the Company s Government to build the 
lyowcr Annicut (1836) nod the Jubilee 
Tank n.t jayangonHchoHpuram these 
piles of rums look sadder affording an 
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awful contrast of vslnt it Md been mid 
what it 19 non 

Hut Oh ’ where are tl e palaces the 
baths the* gardens the pleasure groves ? 
Alas' gone gone are^tbe dajs of the 
glorious Rajendra Chola gone are the 


Milage assembles the little republics 
and the great Empire itself obcjmgthe 
predestmM laws has penshed ' Hicjacet 
IS nnt in the Book of Time ' 

K RamaciianpraV 


THL PSTCIiOLOGT 01 THL INDIAN PKUBLLM 


P OLITIC \L phenomena arc atlottom 
but psychological phenomena So it 
behoves the student of psychology 
no less than the politician to study ara 
if possible also to solve the problnns 
presented by political complexities The 
Indian situation is one of tl e greatest 
problems before the world Politic oos of 
various schools and divergent views have 
bad their full sny Let the problem now 


lie attacked not from the standpoint of 
P**h***® hut Irom that of I uman nature 

That a malady and that of a very 
senous nature exists is undisputed Hut 
'*1* has hitherto been a matter 

of the greatest dispute The causes dis- 
cover are many and the remedies preft- 
enbed are still more 

It n amusing os well as nmazing to 
witness the singnlar spectacle of the leaders 
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of the opposite p'lrties deciding their own 
case Every judge may not be a very acute 
lawyer, but it is essential that he should 
not belong to any of the parties concerned 
Absolute detachment is of course impossi 
ble m politics— every Indian has an nn 
conscioas bias in favour of India and every 
Englishman has the same m favour of 
England,— but relative detachment in the 
study of a problem so complex is not only 
desirable, it is essential, it is imperative 
A party leader is cx bjpothesi nn impas- 
sioned enthusiast, a biassed odvocate, 
void of balanced judgment He would 
cease to be a party lender the moment he 
viewed the questions affecting his party 
witli impnrtnlity and detachment This 
very fact disqualiBea him for arriving nt 
an equitable solution of a problem so full 
of emotional factors ns the future of the 
British m India 

It wonld be interesting, if not also 
instructive, to acquaint ourselves with 
some of the causes discovered and remedies 
prescribed 

First comes the theory of revenge U 
means that the British in India by their 
deeds of oppression, tyranny, treachery 
and deceit have made themselves obnoxi 
oas to the people of India who erenow 
seeking every opportunity to avenge them 
selves Repression, pare and naked, is 
according to this theory, the proper 
remedy 

Next, there is the opinion that it is 
Western education that has turned the 
heads of the Indian people, so the Govern 
ment has only to curtail education in 
order to stop sedition and discontent 

Then there is another school whose 
formula is that the Indian unrest is es 
sentially an un employment problem, so 
that if the Bntish conld raamge to create 
a sufficiently large number ofemployiaents 
for the educated classes, there would be 
an end of all the trouble 

There IS yet another class oi politicians 
• who are convinced that the entire onrest 
IS due to the exclusion of religion and 
theology from our modem scheme of 
education, so that if we could make Indian 
education a little theological, India could 
he Won back 

These are some of the typical canses 
discovered by professional politicians to 
be at the root of the Indian di«contcnt 
Let us consider these separately 

1. If the alienation of India is doe 
32Vi-5 


solely to isolated acts of misdeed on the 
part of British Officials, how is it that 
the isolated acts of British justice and 
benevolence, far more numerous, have 
failed to bring about a reversal of this 
feeling of aversion’ Has not England 
gi\cn India many good things’ Has she 
not given her roads, bridges canal®, rail 
ways post offices telegraphs hospitals, 
libraries, colleges, universities’ Is India 
utterly insensible to these blessings of 
Bntish rule’ Or would it be seriously 
contended that Indians as a race are 
wholly devoid of that universal human 
instinct— gratitude ’ Moreover, is it not a 
fact that India placed herself under Bntish 
rule willingly ’ She was as a whole ncier 
won by conquest She placed herself 
almost voluntarily under Britain’s pro 
tection This was more than a century 
and a half ago Sixty rears ago she got 
an opportunity of repudiating her choice, 
but instead ot that she ratified it As for 
the remedy suggested, has repre^sjoa 
succeeded m any country at any time’ 
It failed m Russia, failed m Turkey, failed 
m France, failed in England herself la 
India too it has had its tnol Since the 
year 1007, there bag been an unbroken 
succession of repressive laws m the 
Statute Book, stringent and yet more 
stringent And the only consequence has 
been a corresponding increase oflawless 
DCS8 Anarchism utterly foreign to Indian 
history, took its birth in 1908, and ever 
since have deeds of violence, political 
dacoities, assassinations, and virulence of 
language continued to go up 

2 The cause discovered here is only 
partially true, but the remedy suggested 
IS entirely inapphcable Let the advocates 
of this view reflect Is it at all practica 
hie to check the ever increasing volume of 
educational progress? It is now some 
years since the bureaucracy have been 
doing their level best, nr the name of 
eflnaency, to keep down the number of 
the «cbool going population But what 
has been the result’ A growing number 
of pnvate schools, private colleges, and 
now comes the inauguration of a national 
university The school going population 
far from going down is constantlv 
on the increase 

3 The third reason adduced ‘'is 
singularly puerile Is the unrest cc " 
wholly, or even largely, to the un« 
employment seeking class? Just 
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It IS precisely the ‘agitator class who 
not only do not seek Goiernmcnt employ 
raents but \ery often positively decline to 
accept them when offered Besides the 
Gove’-nment have for several years been 
throwing open to the dark complexiontd 
high offices hitherto preserved for the 
white, yet there is not the slightest sign 
of decrease in the prevailing unrest 

4 The last observation is also clearly 
opposed to facts It is not the want of 
theological instruction but the excess of it 
that pervades the Indian home ntmos 
phere Nor is there a dearth of denomina 
tional and sectarian schools and colleges 
where theological instruction forms an 
integral part of the curriculum Sneb in 
stitutions are not few and fir between 
They flourish at cvi.ry important place 
throughout the country And it is to be 
noted that not a few of the political in 
ternees and detenus have hailed from the 
religious and priestly classes The un 
enviable position that the Arya Samajic 
societies have long held lo the official eyes 
18 known to all And who in Upper India 
doesQOtkaow that such avowedly theo 
logical and religious institutions as the 
Muslim College of Divinity at Cawopur 
Semmarr for the Study of Quran a* Delhi 
and the Servants of Kaaba (Mecca) Society 
ate the objects of specnl attention of the 
Police and the C 1 D 

Thus It is apparent that none of the ex 
planations hitherto advanced have tackled 
the real difficulty Some of them arc en 
tirely wrong and some are only partiallv 
true 

What then is the correct etiology ’ 

The fault lies not so much at the door 
of the enquirers as with the method of in 
quiry they have unconsciously adopted 
They have exclusively used the Inductive 
plan They have nrnved at diverse con 
elusions but the method of mdnclion is 
common to all All of them have observed 

some external phenomena very one 

choosing his phenomena according to Ins 

personal predilection have generalized 

them and based their conclusions on the 
same 

Now tins method so useful in scientific 
inquiries has its limitations The mere 
fact that the results have been so divercent 
13 enough to show that this particular 
inquiry does not lend itself to this method 
The subject is untaaoageable by the indue 
tivc method owing partly to its extreme 


natural complexity, partly to the impo'si 
bihty of expLnmenting upon the immense 
and bewildering details collected round it 
and partly to the force of bias and pre 
jndices attending it It is no disparage 
tnent of the inductive method to hold that 
it IS not of universal application There 
ate occasions when instead of being helpful 
it IS a positive hindrance Even David 
Home who can nowise be termed an anti 
erapincist was obliged to discard its use 
ta his h'ttural History of Heligion as also 
in bis far greater works, Tbc Treatise, and 
The Inquiry 

Let us try the same expedient Let us 
reverse the process m vogue Instead of 
proceeding from the concrete to the 
abstract let us proceed from the abstract 
to the concrete Let us take our stand on 
internal principles, primary and ongiual, 
instead of external events that elude ex 
penmeat 

Just as the only way of gaming a dici 
sive victory is to march Direct at the 
capital ana not to stop at the frontier, 
*0 surest and simplest way to guide us 
out of the present labyrinth is a common 
sei^e inspection of our own mmdsand to 
find out the general principles that govern 
fiuman feelings and human actions^— not 
the bewildering details 
of the concrete facts but to seize at the 
fundamental springs of conduct— and then 
to apply these to the particular case before 

problem is immensely simph 
nea A lew simple propositions respecting 
Human nature will furnish us with a 
proper solu tion Here they ore - 

individual will 
if..^! ffindameutal properties of the 
Self rule is the universal 
human being nay every 
high or low loves independence 
i.fo *A principles of sentient 

In^i, who disputes this is not fit 

to be reasoned with 

—Surrender of individual free 
when there Is a 
nbsence of self consciousness or 
of loss of ones 
*o®uns of living fno matter whether 

Ecratedl ^ rv, '1*°® modest or exng 
^ Court parasites and syco 
““der the last category 
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Thirdly —As soon as this risk is orer 
there IS n •spontaneous revival of the said 

feeling there is viithout any external 

intenention an automatic reappearance 
of the same strong feeling of self assertion 

and now with added impatience at the 

continuance of the old regime Witness 
the zeal and fury with which an idolater 
converted to rationalism hastens to break 
bis idols 

Fourthly —Once this feeling is roused 
repression and concession alike on the part 
of the protector are unavailing Repres 
sion is bound to drive the protege into 
desperation who will seize the earliest 
opportunity of making open revolt \or 
can a policy of conciliation do any good 
for every concession is sure to be taken as 
s stget trcaiiwsf Tetisl Itbecstea/s ts 
the only remedy 

Facts from history of various nations 
and countries can easily be adduced to 
support these propositions Readers who 
maviu'ist on having inductue evidence 
Will do well to look at an account of 
Medimval Europe lu any good book on 
European History where they will sec 
how national self-consciousness of vanous 
barbarian tribes came into existence bow 
with a sense of proud nationalism they re 
seated the interference of both the emperor 
and the pope (the tw o mightiest powers ol 
the ttmeHn their affairs and how Gually 
they threw olT all ollegiancc to both and 
became fully independent But to cite 
such facts IS superfluous Tbe«e proposi 
tions are not based on any chain of 
inductive cvidcare, they are merely the 
expression ol the ultimate facts of human 
mind They are not derived from ci 
pcnence Observation and historical evi 
acncecan only illustrate them, they coo 
not prove them Tbcir truth entirely 
depends on an inspc'^ion and reading of 
our own mmds They are part of the 
constitution of things 

Now, the collective mind, though 
^difTcrent in many respects from the in 
diviliial mind is enttrelj at one with it 
in this particular rc'pect That is to 'av 
the truth ofthc'c propositions holds good 
as much lu the ca«c of peoples as m the 
case of luduiduals— the conduct of the 
fonrer IS as luexombly governed by the*!* 
law 8 as that of the latter 

To come to the application of these 
Psychological axioms From the Indian 
stand point, Dntish rule is an absolzteW 


foreign domination Englishmen are 
foreigners to India in race, m colour, in 
religion in language in customs in tern 
peraraent, in short in every respect save 
what constitutes the common ground of 
liomanity India allowed herself to be 
placed under Bntish protection (and rati 
fied her choice) at times when excessive 
internal dissensions and distractions had 
made her void of <elf consciousness Every 
individual is liable to fits of dist-action 
And so IS every people India accepted 
England as her protector when the baro 
meter of her political consciousness bad 
reached the lowest point But lapse of 
«elf consciousness does not endure This 
was bound to be a mere passing phase , 
judgment was destined to return sooner or 
later 

And return it did perhaps sooner than 
the rulers had anticipated With the 
advent of British rule peace and trao 
qniiiCy began to reign supreme in n 
country which had long been oppresaeil 
with internal feuds —in fact this is pre 
eminently the blessing of British rule A 
rciga of peace however mvanahly brings 
with It some attendant vocations of its 
own the most important ofwhichisthe 
vocation of knowledge The British did 
oil thc^ could to encourage the spread of 
education consistent with their policy of 
carrying on the w ork of subordinate ndmi 
nistration through the native agency 
Now, education is the great revecUcr of 
one 8 latent possibilities An unmterrupt 
ed reigo of peace was in itself sufficient 
to bnng about awakening Spread ofedu 
cation served ns a powerful stimulus It 
was bound to hasten the revival of the 
feeling of <i“lf-consciousness that had lam 
dormant so long And that it has done 
Education has done its work It has 
thoroughly rekindled the dead embers of 
self will It 18 now beyond the power of 
any Government to stop it All efiorts 
directed to this end will merelv s-rac to 
further the cause of education No human 
agency, hov%evcr powerful, is capable of 
stifling the spirit of «'*rf<onsciousncss in 
nuy indniduat or communitj once it is 
roused TLchonhas tasted blood, it is 
fntile to lament the consequences 

India tolerated eicn welcomed foreign 
role when she was in a state of stupor 
Sic can tolerate it no more She ts now 
fully awake It is no u«c at thisjuncture 
to recount th- good that British rule hA* 
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(lone to India It is of no avail toena 
merate the benefits conferred bj Britain on 
this dependency You cannot keep a man 
m permanent bondage, if he wills to be 
free, reminding him that once you res- 
cued him from great danger and that since 
then you have fed him well mcompensa 
tion of the menial duties that he performs 
for you 

Ihe arguments so frequently used by 
Anglo Indians to prove that India is in 
capable of self rule because sbe is still so 
backward in point of literacy, religious 
toleration, etc , are amazingly ad homi 
nem India may or may not be capable of 
self rule, but it is India, and India alont, 
who tin judge of her competency No 
foreigner has any business to act as the 
arbiter of her destiny Such arguments do 
not touch the real issue The only crucial 
point IS,— does India mean to assert her 
will ’ Obviously she does And there all 
talk about her incompetence becomes sheer 
irrelevance What would these dictators 
of India 8 fate say if Germany were to 
employ similar arguments in reference to 
Belgium ? Let us imagine a German with 
all the air of paternal concern addressioe 
thus an audience of the Belgians —‘Loot 
here, my boys, you are far inferior to us m 
point of literacy, culture, toleration etc 
We mean to educate you m the art of 
civihzatiou gradually and by progressive 
stages This would take a period of 
several centuries Till that time arrives 
welcome us as your kind masters ” Let 
the champion ol Anglo India reflect on this 
picture rhe only difiercnce that he would 
be able to detect in the analogy will only 
accentuate uis own weakness, since Ger 
many has at any rate the right of con 
quest, while he cannot put forward even 
that plea 

What then is the conclusion ’ Are the 
British to relinquish their Government of 
India altogether ? Arc they after their 
rule of 160 years to leave this country ban 
and baggage ’ •' e> 

To esjicit this .s ta cipict Ibc impos 
bible. The British would be more than 
human if tbej could be persuaded to adopt 
tbis course Their sell interest demands 
that they must alw aj s try to keen India in 
their gnp Sell interest is at the root of 
all human conduct, however altruistic 
some portions of it may seem to be The 
same geuenl principles of human nature 
that incite India to assert independence 


impel England with equal imperativeness 
to continue her bold Justus it is hard to 
find an individual Indian with any degree 
of self respect willing to tolerate foreign 
rule, so It is extremely rare to come across 
anindividual Englishman with any sense 
of self interest prepared to relinquish an 
empire so fertile and so rich in natoral 
resources Here the Indian and the Briton 
take their stand od equally stable ground 
They both cling to the fundamental pnn 
ciptes of human life— self assertion and self* 
interest 

Is there then no solution ? Can there 
be no compromise ? Preceding discussions 
liavc made us familiar with the root cause 
of discontent Why is there a growing 
intolerance of British rule m India ? Be- 
cause the rulers are foreigners, because 
they are aliens, because the Indian com- 
munity seeks to find an outlet for self 
as^rtiOD This is precisely the point 
where the shoe pinches So the only way 
to bnog about a settlement is to remove 
this bar, the bar of fontga suiyecUon—io 
eliminate this factor as far as possible 
Now it IS neither possible nor indeed 
very desirable that racial, religious and 
iiDguislic antagonism between the two 
communities be dispensed witb, and also- 
lute identity be established between them 
f“*** « surely possible to do awa> with 
the political bondage, so that the Indian 

may feel that the Briton is not a foreigner, 
dwsuot belong to a diflerent nation, but 
13 the same ns he is 

In short, the pinch of subjection is the 
’ political equality is the sole 
remedy To achieve this end m its entirety 
IS not easy, to achieve it to a very const 
deraWc extent is not difficult As things 
go at present, the Indian feels at every 
^cp, in every walk of life, that in his own 
wuutry he belongs to a subject people— 
It IS for him 
the foreigners to com 
mnw that even the legislature 

distinctions— laws for him 
n. for the white man 

^re In principle, 
tbey arc far worse m practice And not 
^‘^t in clubs, in office®, 
i «n>«rsities, in councils, m 
carnages ,n short whitherward 
experiences humilia- 
of indignity, till at last his resources 
resignation are exhausted 
and embers burst into flames 
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Absolute equality and complete recipro- 
city alone can allay the excited feelings of 
an outraged India. 

Do the present rulers, by their actions 
rather than words, afford us any chance 
of hoping for the better ? 

Let the following recent incidents, 
typical of many others that are happening 
almost every day, answer the question 
I give the newspaper reports almost 
verbatim:— 

Madras, Jantiacy, 8 

A F. CalTIej, a guard oa tb« M add S M Rail 
XTa^r, was charged ^itlr hsTing interfered with the 
comfort of two Mabomedan "Gosha’' ladies, who for 
want oi room in second class were traselling in first 
class with the permissioti of rai/wajr oSieiats, hating 
agreed to pa; additional fare On a complaint made 
bj two European ladies, who were tiatelbng ro the 
larae compartment, the guard compeWetf the 
‘Gosha" ladies to leate the comparcmeot The 
guard was coutleted b; the Sob-Ditlsioual Magis 
trate and eenteneed to pat a fine of Ks 30 

The Sessions Judge referred the case to the High 
Court with a recoomeodailon that the contictioa 
should be set aside Their Lordships Justice Abdur 
Rahim and Justice Kapier upheld the ccnnction and 
Kutence 

Transpose the terras “Gosha ladies” 
and “European ladies" in the above 
paragraphs, and the mockery of British 
justice will be apparent to the Europeans. 
"Gosha” ladies arc those who observe 
strict seclusion, and their being compelled 
by a male guard to vacate their compart- 
ment wbich^ they rightfully occupied 
merely to oblige the women of his race 
is the highest pitch of insult that they 
could be subjected to. Aud yet the 
"European” guard gets ofl scot-free with 
a trivial fine of Rs. 20, and a recommen. 
daUoii hj the Sesstoas Judge for aaaal- 
wevt of the sentence ! 

' Another case 

JttUv.jW S' 

‘Before Mr. Currie, AddUioual District Magis 
trate, Rai B&badurSuUanSiugb, Knit, Delhi, filed « 
complaint against Lieut \\ idalcombe, Indian Aimj, 
Delhi, under bectious 501 aud 333 1. P C for nllegeil 
assault. Tbecomplalnaot said be arnred at Delhi 
Kailwa; station b; the Punjab Mail on StbJaauarj 
• 1018, aud as he came out of the gate oftbe Kailwaj 
platform his serraot came up to him weeping. On 
belog asVed the serraot informed the complaiuaut 
that be had been liiulred bj a Sabib The cotaplain. 
ant, ttectupon. as’..ed the servant wb; and hj whom 
be had beea licked and in replr the serrant pointed 
to three Cufopeans, sa;icg that one of them bad 
kicked him Tbe complainant finding that the; wen 
getting into the tonga read; to leave, approached 
them to ascertain U bis servant had been kicked bj 
•*J one of them lor anj fash, so that he might 
repomaad bis servant if necessar; Instead of replj’- 
“g to the compUlaaat's query, tbe grew 


Insolently threateaing and said, “what the hell are 
yon talking' and gave him a stunuiag blow in tbe 
right eye, sniasbiog the eye glasses A great stir has 
been caused and indignation prevails among the 
Indian citizens ’’ 

The sequel 

“Delhi, January 15. 

“Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh Versus Lieut Widdi- 
combe came op for bearing before Mr M L Currie, 
Additional Distriet Magistrate today The aeeased 
toot bis seat la tbe doeL and as the Rat Bahadur pro- 
ceeded with (he evidence of aiisautt the accused pane 
taated it tritb smdes of triaiBpb After prosecntlon 
evidence the accused made the following statement ; 
On Monday night I came out of the station and m eot 
straight and sat down in a tonga There were two 
other people with me I came out first Just after 
1 sat dowu ID the tonga laaw tbe two people with 
me having an argument with tno Babns just outside 
the door A third Babn came up to me, but 1 did oot 
bear what he said I then got out of tbe tonga and 
went over to two friends On coming up to them 
one Babu, who was standing there In a very excited 
manner and waving his arms about in a threatening 
way, accused me of kicking bis servant which i dc* 
Died Be repeated the charge and asked my same, 
Tberrupos 1 lost my temper and tbe result is (hat he 
has bis eyes tied up 

Mr M L Curne lo tbe course of the judgment 
dehrtrtd to-day says after stating tbe facts of tbe 
case —“Tbe only questioo that calls for deeisioais, 
wbetbvrthe accused received suScivot provocation 
to warrant assault. Aoyooe might be aoaoyed at 
being accused of assaultiag somebody else’s servant. 
This however does not justify Inm in bitting the 
man In view of all tbe circumstances and taking 
into account tbe youth of tbe accused, 1 think a 
moderate fine wiU be a fit pnnisbmeat 1 therefore 
order him to pay a fine of Rs 23. 

“A huge crowd attended tbe coact Aa exemplary 
punishment was expected " 

Nothing need be added to tbe above 
account, except perhaps that the gentle- 
man so assaulted and brutally insulted by 
tbe bully who wore king's uniform is one 
of the most respected citizens of the metro- 
polis, a titlc-liolder and an Honorary 
hfagistrate. Tlie decision of the presiding 
Magistrate is inexplicahle unless it is 

ties of tbe culprit and was potentially m 
empathy \Mth him. 

It incidents like these are unable to 
produce extreme bitterness and resentment 
m the mind of the insulted nation, nothing 
else can. Constant feeling of helplessness 
leads to despondency, and there is but a 
step from despondency to desperation. 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s is not a name 
unknown in Europe. This philosopher- 
poet, this emblem of sobriety, while speak- 
ing of the unexplained and unexplainable 
internment of one of his pupils, is con- 
strained to make the following observa- 
tions ^ - * 
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W« are aax ously wa t og for *nme ttory to 
derelop but the itory taVee a cruelly long l me to 
come out about the poor boy Also our gretance* 
we must bear without any cla m upon anybody for 
explanat on or redress f such be the decree d oor 
tnfers But when we are ashed to hate bl ad fa th on 
such darh methods eteu out oriental training in the 
T rtue of res gnat on does not help us 

Let all friends of England and of India 
make a note of this tone of sheer despon 
dencj The depth of feeling revealed by 
these words of the Sage of the East is not 
to be taken lightly 

\et no extent of isolated wrongs rcc 
tided ean have the c0ect of reconciling a 
people who feel the sting of subjection 
every moment of their life unless the 
whole idea of subjection and domination 
IS banish^ altogether from the scheme 
of Government A spirit of cordial con 
cilialion can only prevail when both par 
ties interchange mutual courtesies What 
eser may be the exact form of the future 
government of Jnd a it is absolutely 
essential that its guiding principle should 
be reciprocity, complete and unqualified 
a recognition of the absolute equality of 
the Indians and Bntshers Ko disability 
on one side no privilege on the other 
And the only practical way of effecting 
this is that the two communities be 
merged into one politically There should 
be no separate Government of India sub 
jected to the control of the Goverament of 
England but only one Supreme Goiern 
raent of the Federil British Empire in 


which Pngland and India (as also 
countries connected with Britain) should 
be Inked as co partners Iraternity not 
sutgection is the irreducible minimum of 
India s demand Is England ready to 
fraternize’ 1 et her reflect twice before 
she ventures to utter a refusal 

Preposterous though this suggestion 
may seem to politiciyridden brains yet no 
other alternative is poss blc If England 
wishes to retain her connection with 
India she must look at the facts as they 
stand and not as she wishes them to be 
Every one of us has to bow to the inevi 
table No human agency is potent enough 
to direct a river to flow back to its source 
India IS already lost to England in 
spirit In this way alone can she be won 
back and kept linked with hcrforanin 
deffnitely long t me 

If the present study has hurt the inter 
cstsofsome the writer ean offer no apo 
logy A psychological jmcstigation mms 
at truth or more correctly nt troth so far 
as it can be comprehended by our reason 
and senses It cannot promise to bring 
happiness to all or aD> 

The supreme test of statesmanship >s 
to avoid revolutions and this can only be 
done by a prompt and frank recognition 
of the possibilities of the situation and by 
a wise adjustment of means to ends 

Blessed are those who possess the gift of 
provis on 

A MteSALMAS PsaciIOLOGIST 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


E\GUsn 

Tin RtD Liic 1 ly Gtrvi Darenh f ll h d 
by Ihi Cornh ll Con pan Boihn 

Til I Tolnme g t«i ui a collect on of ibort poem* 
bj the talented nniborett ot that excel cat 1 ttle 
drama Tbt Moefers PAccs z If tee look for rty 
in avolDine of Terte we bare enough of t bercbotn 
a« regardi tbe ieotlmecti expreesed and the fnelrct 
nsed Tbe firit two p cce« bOweTcr— The Kcd 
Langh (from wb ch the Tolaoie takes li tile) and 
TbeQueitoa —teem to be conoected i/j a cum 
nan t; of(ab;ect ontUr The auti oreii look* at 
the g eat convult on wb cb now (hakes tbe Vto Id 
tbe work ngx of that 


acoQ oi au aa k worlds that be 
Whose pp loned hceath blow* worch ng o ec 
1 nir land* of i«te proiTienty— 

" gated now with gore 

the f T<a«od gone 

Through reddened m st they cannot »ee 
Tbejgropug slombte w Idlj on 
Engaged n t !e abtu d ty 
She tee* that 

The beasts are tramping o er the world 
The maddened bo des by Man n on I d- 
\U le ( om the ^o tl , .now lock 1 embrace 
. M«tl f p«n frgerib gg ng bread — 
and tbe tjucitlon ng cry inev tablr comes from 1 cr 
Where art tboo (lod f 
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There is a lendeucy m some poems totrards an 
eptgrammaticmode ofexpression which howeyer Is 
never earn'd too far Mlovr I Love' is a case m 
poiot and here she tells ns how she hates 

‘ The coward who links arms with regret, 

The weaklings who lean on atonement, 

The weak kn*ed chanty of the ultra resp*ctab!e. 
The sterilized vice of the hypocrite. 

All who obey too easily " 

The ‘ Echoes u a beantiful ImagtaaltTC piece 
telling ns abont the fairy quten, and th* home of the 
mermaid and bow 

‘ At night the sea wonU gently moan 
I With echoes from that hidden home ” 

' Waiting ' is replete with classical recollections 
' With the masonic Socrates 
If virtne be bnt knowledge true 
Yon did discuss and failed to s*e 
The burning flam- that leaped at yon 
Across the Pinctan hills yon gazed, » 

As the immortal city passed 
W ith mournfal dirge, your vision cleared 
And saw your eanl revealed at last 
“The Triad ' expresses the poetess* longings after 
the unnsual and she asks for pain and lose m turn 
and conclndes with a prayer for death — 

* Oh send me Death that 1 may see 
The beauty in the mystery 
When beaten hope has fled ' 

For only I abt from flame divine 
Can feed this famished sont of mine 
When Dre bred love lies dead '• 

“The Storm ' is ppwerfol and pietnresqae and the 
irregular metre is eSeetive In the way of tilnstratiag 
the changeful aspects of the phenomenon The call 
oflove II again felt in the * Awakened' and she cries 
ont at the end 

* Love, I awake, 1 awake , 

And to life to hope, and to freedom 
I add the birth of my langhter “ 

“The Sketches ' lose none of their snggesliveness 
because of their shortness Bere ore two or three 
' The snow and ram 
Caress and soothe, 

Bnt the wind saddens — 

It IS the deep rumbling 
Earth— echo 

Of all the gods’ despair ' 

‘ Sweet white rose sprinkled with the dew. 
How well yon play your part ! 

For who would dream oo seeing yon 
The canker eats yonr heart ? ’ 

“A dense dark pall drapes the antomo sVy 

In premature mournlcg 

Below on Earth s charred altar 

Piny incense Is placed 

As a last sad rite 

By the passing forest ' 

It is useless to mnitiply quotations for neither 
'the remarks of a cnti' nor the study ofpassages 
taken ont of their context can help one to tinder 
Stand the beauty of a piece of literature On the 
whole It may be said that for the gennine lover of 
poetry this book will have a charm of its own and 
will never fail to attract the discerning reader 

Kiastai. KctiAR SmnaaxTA. 

Tub PuBiMs by A Ra^hurtma Daadiitya, pp 
Traraneore 

.. pamphlet on the Poranas aims to popniarisc 
4V f*wndite results of investigation of scholars into 
toe subject The object is landable, especially Is tins 


age of pseudo speci'ilisalioo But the method adopt 
cd for the realisation of that object Is far from satis 
factory As a popular treatise it is too much en 
cambered with quotations from anthonties and 
pedantic digressioas As a scientific monograph it is 
too narrow in Its range of snrvey and too hasty in 
Its ambitious generalisations 'History is the 
biography of Society History is the anatomy of 
the nation —inch catching refl*ctions are scattered 
tndiscnminately all over the paper, witbont any 
attempt to bring out their real significance with 
reference to the Panranie literature of Ancient Indio. 
As an instance of reckless historical comparison we 
quote the wild parallelism suggested between the 
lodiao sage %yasa and the Athenian tyrant Pisistra* 
tus The wnterb'trays his ardour in social reform 
He easily detects “pions frauds and interpolations In” 
tliePnranas But he forgets that the attitnde of a 
histonan towards historic materials is something 
very diS rent from the attitude of a social reformer 
using those materials for bis propagandism History 
IS nut a Book of Quotations for platform preachers 
It IS a Rook n( Life— throbbing, pulsating evolv 
ID" life Every historic material mnst be approach 
cd in that sacred detachment of spirit and deep 
SradcfiEu wilbont which Life never reveals its deepest 
Truth 

PSOFESSOR OF IltSTOSF 

A CiULLEscp TO All God belies zss or emal 

OENOXINSTIOV 

Goo MiTJi WiuT ITLBSDS TO PamphUtt of 
the Daa Samaj 

Trash 

VltOtVTl AND THE THREE PoUCItS fy iV 
Suhraman^a Atjar, M A Pp 4 Rtpnnttd from 
the PtJan/j Ktsan 
Nut worth reading 

Lecti'ris OS (>) Reucious AVD Moral Edica 
T ioMN Schools AND (t/) National Educvtion 6 y 
It Sitaramainthna Atyar, BJl . , L.T Puhluhcd 
tj £ R S Auer (y Brot Na^ercoil Pp 16 
Good Lectures 

The S\N\TtNt DrfENCE Series Iso i ly G 
Ilaru Chandra Row, Cocanada Pp 64 Price 
4 annae 

A defence of Idolatry 

Report of the AllInsli Cow Conference 
held on yolk and jrr/ December, tn Calcutta 
The object of the Association Is noble Those who 
wish to be membera of the Association mav write to 
the Honorary Secretary, 10, Old Post Ofice Street, 
Calcntta 

The SijNi GosiLji Tals Vzdint Prize 1915 
If M T Telerala, BA. LL.B , Vakil, High 
(^urt Girgaon^ Bombay Pp p 6 Price not 
known 

It discu'ses how far Sankaraeharya truly re* 
presents the view of the author of the Brahmosutra 
A masterly essay Criticism sober, nnbiassed and 
scholarly Should be carefnlly studied by alt the 
stndents of the Brabtnasntra Onr comploiat {s— it 
isno brief 
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The Sacred Boots of thf Ilivris ; Vol XXI 
CVoj ioo—io5j Octabtr to Junt t^tS) 

yajniviilija Smriti, ^rt/iiishara and Baltmthatla 
Booh 1 Achara Ailhja_}a Transljled If Rat 
Bahadur Srisa Chandra V^atii Jlijara/ai Pub- 
liihel hy Balu Sudhvtdrx Nath I'atu at the Panint 
0§ice, Bahadurganj, Allahabad Pp XX+^^o 
Price Rs 14 {.Annual Siihscripiion Rs t2 
13 annas , Foreign £1 ) 

The book containi 

(I) a preface b; the traBslator 

(II) «Q iDtrodoctiaa 

(ill) a tranelatlon of the SAnti 
(it) a transtatton of the MitaVsbara 
(t) a tcaoslatioo of the gloM of Balambhatta 
(ti) notes b; the translatot' 

The Smriti of kajoaTalkja is diTided tnlo there 
adhyayas, t a— Achara adhyaya, Xyaeahara 
adhyayaand Prayaschttta adhyaya This Tolnme 
contains the nrbole of the first adhyaya trhicb coo 
tains 13 chapters and 3 GS stanzas 

The coreroestary translated in this bool, is that of 
Xijnaoesnara and is called Rijn Mitaksbara but is 
commonly Lnotvo os MitaVstaata Of all tbeconi 
nentaries it is considered to be the best 

The gloss of Balambhatta professes to boTe been 
wntleebya lady bat according to some scholar* 
It teas not the lady bat hec husbaod (bat Ttas the 
real author of the gloss This gloss is a ssooderful 
prodaetion^Tasti erudite and eocrclopsedic 10 
character to this book a free transiatiou of the 
gloss has bees gireo and In some places it bat been 
abridged or omitted 

The Introdnctioa has been trritten by Ur 
Kaaendra Xa(h Casa, a a , ll o , Vakil, High Coort, 
Allahabad In o foot cote be Treites — 

‘ My father, the late Rai Babadot Snsa Chaadra 
X Idyarataa, tetended to tcrite au elaborate latrodoc- 
tion to bis translation of tbe Achara adhyaya 
With this object in ttew, be jotted down notes 
in one offaisnote books Oafottanatelr good rnaoy 
of these notes are la shorthand In which be was 
aa adept It is almost Inposiible to decipher these 

Ilowerer from some of tbe notes and from bis 
eonrtnatioo with me, I bare prepared rbi* paper 
which, I hope, will be useful to those Interested lo the 
Study of the tlindo Lair It is not for me to say 
what Sanskrit scholarship has lost by bis ontimely 
death flow critically and carefully be stndleti llmda 
Law IS eridentfrom bis judgment in the well Inowo 
Benares Caste case FVell eersed lu Arabic, Greek and 
Latin, he had in contemplatioo, to write on tbe la 
tlucDce of Unhammadanlsm and Romau Last oo 
Hindu Jarisprudence ' 

Wbatererhe has written, bears testimony to his 
patience, indefatigable labor and deep scholarship 
ilTs Ashtadfiyayi aoif Sicfdbanfa Raumuifi arc roooo 
raeotal works , but for bis translations, these would 
hase remained sealed books to many of tbe Sansknl 
students In the literary world the loss of Such a 
scholar Is a calamity and it is Irreparable 

Tbe bank under rtriew is a tcbolaily production 
Erery one who takes an interest In our Smnits should 
read this book . to lawyers it is indispeesnhte, 

Usues Cnixnis Gnosn 

Spefches avd Writings of M. K Gandhi 
PublisheJ by G A Natesan Co, ef Madras /Vice 
Be I'S Fp 396 

We are grateful to onr valiant countiymanUr 


MohAfidas Karatuchand Candlil for tbe manly stand 
be always takes for defending tbe rights bCIodiaos. 
Bad the usefulness of a colleclioo uf his speeches and 
wiiliflgi m a bandy form cannot be gainsaid IIis 
speeches and writings unlike those of many other 
prominent Indians always carry conviction with 
them and as such they deserve to be widely circnlated 
to wake up the comatose Indians There are many 
portraits in the voinme, chief among them being 
those of Mr and Mrs. Gandhi, Tolstoy. C K. 
Gokhale, Dadabhai N'aoroji, U S. L. Polak and 
C r. Andrews 

SpeEcnss AMD Writings of Dr. (Sir) S. 

SCBRtUtMS iVER, WITH BIOGRAriIIC.\L ISTRODVO 
TIOM by D r. Cundappa Part I Pubtishrd by 6 . 
R Murthy & Co , Triplieane, lledrat, i. E, Pp 414 
Price not mentioned 

People all over India are ansions to leam more of 
the author of this volume who has, by renouncing hts 
titles shown a courage and a deep sense of self res 
pect rare in these days of eervile timidity The bold 
declaration ol bis faith has amplr proved Ins devo- 
tion to and lose for the motherland and no Indian 
should lose this opportunity of aerjuainting himself 
With the life storv and achievements of this wonderfnl 
mao Tbe book n neatly got np and well printed on 
good paper There nre three portraits of tbe author 
•a the vofniBe under ootlee 

SrFkCHcs or Cal Gakcadiiar Tilak, Part I 
Edited and Publiihed by B R, Srivottata from the 
Aational Seek Depot, Fytahad Pp epf Pneevot 
•nentioaeJ 

Lokmanya Tilak has numerous aduirern atnonest 
all elssses of Indians and there Is so doubt his 
speeches will find ready welcome The printing and 
paper are good and there 11 an exeeUect portaic of thk 
author 


MMIOMFD Au JtNNAH Am Ambissador or 
Ukitv Pnlttsheity Geneth f Co , Atadras Pp 
)»4 Pnet not mentioneti. 

Neat get op and printing form a regular feature of 
all publications of Messrs Ganeih & Co , ofMadras, 
and tbe present voinme under review is no exception 
to the rule. The speeches and writings of Mahomed 
Alijiooab cover a wide field ranging from addresses 
delivered at Hie Moslem and Home Role Leagues and 
Uombay rroviacial Conference to discussions of sub- 
jects which affect the clvie and other nehts of Indians 
•uch as Tndian Students In England’, 'Protest 
Against Intcriiments,' 'The Congress League Scheme’, 
■ 'Elementary Edneation 
Bill, ‘ludian Defence Force Bill , ‘Simultaneous Lxa- 
miaatloD* , etc A biogrophieal appreciation by 
Saroiiai Naldn and a foreword by the Bou’bfe 
Kajab of Mahmudabad enhance the value ofthe book 
*° portrait of the author /ncnuiJjir^Qnlis 

To# Indian National Conc 6 f.ss. Sxcond 
Eoition Pnbhtkrd by Messrs G A Aatesan Sr- Ca^ 
% Aleulras Pp le934-s844-A~P4.xx-„. Cloth 
Utniied Price Rupees four onty. 

This bulky volume contafns aa account of tbe 
®| 7 ? 1 " "‘>' 1 , ptowth of the Congress with JuJJ test of 
all the Fresidrotial Addresses, reprint of ail the Con 
FTOS Kesolntions, extracts from all the Welcome 
«t‘«anc« on the movement and 
portraits of all tbe Congress Presidents Pobliclats 
aod public mea will find this book o«eful as a book of 
rtunece c 
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CO itoJMEW I, . . I tW1.0l= Vi'f .‘"'SS 

snibaiya and laiiunth L Mth a ip 9 • r c»ple» rathfr than m a natural growth of human 
Rt I hwandchaiartm It « Ihu* dsdactvi through and 

This IS No 4 of the senes of political patnphleta tfarongfa, and the artificiality of this comes out nast 
brought out aoder the auspices of the Serrants of promiaeDliy 10 Dr ton IHtss speeches On the 
India Soeietj and written by its members This other band I^ttie s character rings true and weleel 
number fully maintains the high standard of eacel that (he is a real woman , t , 

lence aUaiaed by the three presioos publwations of xiie play is ol inte-est as tnowisg the confuiion 
the Society, aad forms a ralnab’caad uptodatecon that now exists in Am(Ti.an life as to the ultimate 
tnbution to the co-operatire literature of India The troths, aad th- noble stfo-^gle that is l>-inB made by 


booh IS dirided into twO parts The first part deals 
with the growth of the co-Operalire tnorement in 
India and la fateigu CQunU es the second part dis- 
cusses the Tanoos forms of co-operatire societies and 
their organisation finance and taanageuient The 
Report of the Maclagan Committee on Co-operation 
IS criticised and the latest developments of the move 
ment and Its extension Into fields hitherto aotspp*<l 
are fatly indicated 

The People A*tD tueir Finaxces A faper 
read h^ort the Bengal Social Stmtee League on Oe 
eSth April TSfS by Sxr Danxel UcmiUon 

Sir^aoiel Uamiltoa's robust faith m the benefits 
of co-operation to an aj^riealinraWommo^ity like 


out of that 

c r A 

ClUtRATI 

DiMKMPrtiist (sn^sWT) ly Jama'harja ^hn 
Vtjwadharmn 5////, fnnleii at the Vidjatijaya 
rnrxliag Pnif, Bhavnagar, doth leund, pp jiz 
Unprued iptS • 

Shfa \ijsyadbarm Sun iskaownasa prolific and 
fa*ile Jam writer This is the Second Fdition of a 
book which he wrote several years ago oa thepre 
ceptsofrelgion lie has cmbell shed the work with 

— ” T- -;«? -v;.--'.-'-- apt and popular Illustrations so that the reader cao 

India reminds cue forcibly of Sir uoiace Pinohelt. fnlly appreciate the force of his ad nee U is not a 
He finds In it the regeoeration not only oflodian sectanao work that must be said to its credit 
agrieuttare but of the whole scctal aod ecoBOmic I f* .... . , ,, ,, , 

oftheeooatry After liatemug to Sir Oaatel or read Anixsi (^Vs«i)^ Ajuturaj Sh’t Vtd)aiij(t}aji, 
lag his addresses one can hardly resist the «n>pre«i»oo pnntid at the Lohana PnntWg Pitv, Lar^da 
that here IS a. man of the type of which propheU and Paper ter tr ip 64 Prxet Rt O-S-C JOSS 
e made with eothasiasm eoooch to .. . , . ' 

The Momraj has tried to prove by means of levero] 


great reformers are made with eothasiasm eooagh to 
move a natioo aod faith enough to carry aeaii*e 
toTietory The present address like others delivered 
Sir Daniel is adorned with nneerous baasmats 
Speakisgoftheefieaeyoftfae LsuryAct beexclaims 
'tSdltbe new Usory Act kill the Kaboit? No the 
Eabsli bamboo will kilt the Act ' The ebamor today 


extracts taken from oar ttbsioas works that the 

killing of BDimals, loth for the name of religion aod 

for food IS prohibited by our shatlrat It is very 
problematical to say os to wbht loOuesee one inch 
feeble voice woald carry m the stoppage of the daily 


works hard for the Kabuh. and drinks hard for the bolocaa't being offered np la India and elsewhere 
Government.' The Indian oiefisyan also comes In for K M J 

his due share ‘ The Collector of the ZA-Pargaonas is « „ 

sot toy friend Mr W D Prentice, tea., but Ram LiRDU 

ebaran \be aabajaa." 'kon may havenodeabags with TARJKB fUNAN (HiSTORy OF ANCIENT GrEECfI 
tbemaiAyaa bnt behasmaay dealings with yon for It by Sytd Hoihxnx Faexdabadx Arxtman t Tarraani , 
Is he who keeps so many of yon oat of employmeot. /r— r.. 7 -..-- a. «« nj. c. /o...,r\ r?‘. 

* Government mast look to the eaabajaa aod to 
icctexsed prodactios, satbei than to increased tasa 
lion for Us reveone ’ ‘ It is not the GoveroiDeDt 
none^ that the people want so inccb_ as Govern 


says, 

„ I who 

One would hke to eeeS r Darnel 
carryis^ oat his project of a 


Urdu Series P,e S3 Pp 333 S -.0 (SxsH) Pnpees 
tsco To tehad from tl e Secretary Anjitman e-raraqqx. 
e VrJu turangalad (Deccan J 

It appears that we are at last beginning to recog 

DISC la India that cnmculuzn is no accestral legacy 
bnt U to be dettimlneil by the object education has 

10 view If we wish to anakeo in the ti«ing genera 
tioos of this country worthy Ideals which shall make 
It impossible for them to accept slave morality and 
to settle into dead indifftreoce about matters 
toBchiog their communal and national life we shonld 
reform the mrncclazu accordingly 

The text books should be insp rational They 
should a m at political freedom and social ennahty 
and should niisfy all the requiremenU of free 
f , - protect against the coOTcntioiial hiiiuiiDg personality They should retemper the spirit of 
ep ot children according to the old standards of nbat Indians and give stimolas to national! fe 
IS convent ooailj right and what is conventionally fb* Tarikh-« Lnaa IHistory of Accient Greece) 
bottle the heroine, 11 betrayed by Phlip «ndtr renew, is such a text book Mr ^tyed Hashml 
*1® with him and tfaencastaber Faridabadi seems to rralise bow a class room text 
j,,_ ^ho has loved her all along tfcen tnames should help to fiertlop tie *eo*e of political freedom 

aoa so ih. -ru — .. niaoGg young students and give them ideas of 

pnblic good and true service cf motherland Like 
Herbert he knows the psychological relation between 
history and edacation “Bewegliche nnd lenksatne 
Kraefte, die jtdoch trater Umstaeoden eme besiimintc, 


Sinba 8 Milage SelfCovernment Act becatise beta 
‘ I have not yet met a Bengalee or Scotsman v 

would tax himself ” ” - 

given a f:« hand 

Co-operative CommonweMth for India. 

P C BAaEsjt. 

A SJoBEBV Phcsu— T ils p/ay Ay Gerre Dgronti is 
poblisbed by the CornbiU Coapaar Boston 


Tbetris a i 
ssys ihmJ tberapeofics and 

f he ideas expressed la ti- play ait ex'eHeat, hut 

33^4—6 
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Torm uud alfmactig ciaea clauecbaftcn cbonkter 
RcwiDota »ioJ die Torauijctzuagea dtr Paedagogik 
und det PolitiU ' 

Iliftory caa be made to repeat itself Itserenta 
are the efiect of the loterplaj of bumao social Uni 
nad the natural aad other coDditioni of eneironiDent. 
Korkunow, the great Russian theorist of latr has 
in bis book no passage more pregnant ntth truth 
than rvbercin be ta;s ‘‘II7 studjing the organization 
of another people and its political deeelopment a 
given Bocietj can bring about the formation ofa 
political ideal like that of such other people'* The 
author knows this and holds up the Greek ideal of 
libectj before the gaze of stadeots Ilia narratiee 
at occasions thrills the readers with the spirit that 
won at Marathon, Salatnis and PUtm lie baa fonod 
bis model in the nntbor of/tnahasis himself 

Mr S;ed Ilasbml 1 aridabadi Is a sober student 
of Greek lllstory He possesses the faculty of 
Historical reflection to an emlaent d*gree and docs 
notconsider history to be a mere record ofebance 
bappenings His method is eomparatiTC When be 
brings us face to face with great ereats m the rise 
nod fall of Greece and introduces us to men who made 
and unmade Athens and Sparta be is all tl e time com 
paring, finding analogies aad drawing cooclnsioos 

Hehascarefully read George Grote Joho Mahaffy 
and other great writers of Hellenic history and has 
investigated all such other sources as were open to 
him in a liberal spirit He bsi been at great paias 
la finding out the real oames of the Persian kings 
and satraps which occur m Greek history Curopeao 
writers are used to the Greek forrai of these names 
introduced into history by Herodotus, Xenophon 


POE SEPTEMBER, 1918 

and others Tveo Rawllason, who may have been 
expected to throw the light of his research upon 
them IS silent on the subject Syed HasntsI 
Faridabzdi has looked up all the Persian and 
Arabic histories of Persia and has gone to Agha 
Mirza Jehangir Khan Shfrazi whose monnmeotal 
history of Persia has helped him most in bis invest) 
gallons Thnswefiad that Arabaees is Kai()abad, 
Cyazares is Sirawasb, Cambyses is Jamstp and 
Danas Is Isfandayar 

The writer has a great admiration for Sparta. 
With one hand he would award the crown of gold 
to Athens and with the other the crown of iron to 
its rival state Living as we do io the ‘ iron age ' 
of modern civilization it Is not difficult to sympathise 
with bis appreciation of the Peloponn'Siao d tcipitae 
lie has done good service In showing the Grefco> 
Pcrsiaa vvars in their tree perspective In spite of 
the free use of their imagination by the Hellenists it 
was after all the mere glory of the war that was of 
Guropcao Greece— the victory was of Asiatic Persia 
The style of the writer Is facile and at occa 
sloes gravely eloquent. He has both insight 
aod Imagination and does not lose himself m 
geoeraliiBilons Bnt hit supreme qaabty Is nil 

{ atnotic ardour which, oafets the teacher be a 
’olooms is sure to kinclle bealtby enthasiasm of the 
desire for tme liberty In the breasts of the stndestfc 
The Aajansao e Tartqqi-e brdn is to be eongrstnlafea 
on the production of this volnnie and sbenld fe<> 
proud of Its Secretary Mnnlvi Abdul Ban Ssm^ 
whose eaagnetie perioaslicy basgatbered soeb a band 
of distioguisbed men of letters rooed him 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Calcutta University Affairs 
In your Note on Calcutta Hoivecsity Affairs, to 
the August number of the Madera Review, you make 
certain”reroarks os to why the resolutions which Sir 
Ashutosh wanted to move at the meeting of the 
Senate held on 2!)th June 1918 were ruled out of order 
\ousBv that the motions were ruled "out of order 
for no other reason tl at w< can see tbao they were 
»i»'‘^oved by Sir Ashutosh ” rresoiuably you had not 
’ the foil text of lh« Vice Chancellor t speeches on 
occasion where fbe argonirots for ruling tbe 
ns out of order, are set foitb In detail 1 quote 
lollowing passages from the oucutes of the Senate 
on 29ih lone 1918 so that yourreaders von 
their owD opinion on the questfon 
The II6n ble the Vice Chancellor The motion 
paragraph 7* la my opinion isoutoforder 
letter which embodies this motion begins In 
following terms 'I hereby give notice that rt 

.tezt meeting of the Senate I shall bilng forward 
foflowlng motion - Members of the Senate m 
are that o matter must come op Mon the 
Jicnte before it n placcil ^fore the Senate 
■'urtber looking nt pnrngrnpln 13 14 ood lo of 

• This embodies ft octvrcffuJaflao 


Chapter IV of the Regulations, it is clear to my 
that the procedure ns to proposlug a new regolat'°“ 
Is as follows The Syndicate may from tune to tune 
recomojeod to the Senate such regulations as 
sretn desirable Paragraph 14 provides ‘Any fneolty, 
or ony member or onmoer of members of the Senate 
may make any recommendation to ibe Syndicate nno 
may propose any Regulatioa for the consideration oi 
the Syndicate' Therefore the first step is to propo« 
for the eonsldecalion of the Syndicate aov new ^ 
potation Then it Is open to any member of t» 
beoate to more that fbe Senate approve revise « 
ratify any decision of the Syndicate in respect tbefW 
ortnav direct the Syndicate to review It Tbelettrt 
ta queition is not a motion to approve, revise w 
tnodify a decision oi the Syndicate 0»‘heconUa 

It IS a notice that the honourable and learned “ 
her will move the new regulation at the next 
meeting This is not in order " 

"1 suggest that the I onouroble member too 
place hii motion before the Senate nt a sabsefloens 
meeting after adopting the proper procedure. ^ 

"SirGooroo Das Banerjee — Upon ^beqncslioo of 
order we may take it that for rrhatever reMOD 
may he, this motion has not as a matter of la^*' 
toMidcred by the Syodfeote " 
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Form und allmaelig eiaea daucrbadeo cliarakter 
gewioDco 8iad die voraustetzuDgea dei Paedagogik 
uad der Politik ’’ ,, . 

iliitor; caa be made to repeat itielf ItacTcnta 
are tbe cdect of tbe laterplar oi human tocial Una 
nod the natural aod other conduioai of eoaironment. 
KorkuDow, tbe great ItuMiaa theorist of law, hat, 
in hie book no passage more pregnant with truth 
than whercmhesajt ily itudjing tbe organaation 
of Boother people and iti political deTetopment a 
ciTen tociet; can bring about the foroniloa ofa 
political ideal like that of such other people ” The 
author knont this and holds up tbe (ireck i leal of 
liberty before the gaze of itudenls IIis narratire 
at occasions thrills the readers with tbe tptrit that 
won at Marathon, Salamis and Platee fie hat fonod 
bfs model in the author of ,4na6atiS bimictf 

Mr Syed Ilashml Faridabadi la asober stndent 
of Greek Illitory He posiesses the faculty of 
Uistorlcal reflection to an eminent degree and does 
notcoosjder history to be a mere record of chance 
happenings Uis method Is eomparaiite When he 
' bnogi us face to face with great erents id the rise 
aodfall of Greece and introduces na to men who made 
and unmade Athens and Sparta, he is all the lime com 
oaring, finding analogies and drawing conclusions 
He has carefully read George Grote John Mahafly 

and other great writers of Uelleaic history and has 
UTesUgated ell such other sources as wtre open to 
Liminalibetil spirit. He has been at great pains 
In finding out tbe real names of the Persian kings 
nod satraps, which occur in Greek history European 
writers are used to the Greek forms of these name* 
introduced into history by Herodotus, Xeoopboo 


and otliert Cren Rawllnson, wbo may bare beta 
expected to throw the light of his rwearcb npoa 
them. IS tilent on the subject Syed Hashnu 
Faridabadi has looked up all the Persian ana 
Arabic bistories of Persia and has gone to Agba 
Mirza Jehangir Khan ShirazI whose monumeBlal 
history of Persia has helped him most inhUtQTestl 
gatioot Thus we find that Arabaces is Kaiqubaa 
Cyaxares is Siyawaih, Cambjscs is Jamosp and 
Danas U lifandayar 

The writer has a great admiration for Spatta- 
Witboneband he would award the crown ofgold 
to Atlicas and with the other tbe crown of iron to 
its rlral dale. Lirlog as we do in the ‘ iron ap 
of modem cirilization it Is not difficult to sy mpathise 
with hii appreciation of the Peloponn-sian disopUne. 
He baa done good eerrice fa showing the 
Persian wars in their true perspective In spiU ol 
tbe free use of their imagination by the Hellenislsit 
was after all the mere glory of the war that was ol 
European Greece— the victory was of Asiatic Persia 
The style of the writer is facile and at occa 
tlons gravely eloquent He has both msgot 
and imagination aod does not lose bimsew 
geoeralizatloDS But bis supreme quality Is bis 
patriotic ardour which, unless the teacher m ■ 

Polonius isiuretokiodle healthy enthusiasm of IM 
desire for iroe liberty In the breasts of the stnoesta 
The Aajuicao e-Taraqqi ^UrdB^s to be congratulated 
ou the production of this volame nud should lew 
proud of Its Secretary Mnulvi Abdul Sag Sahib 
whose magnetic personality baigatbercd such a band 

of distioguisbed men ofletteia round bla g g, 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Calcutta Univeriity Affairs 
In your Note on Calcutta University Affairs lo 
ii,»Au(rust number of the Modern Review, you make 
certain remarks at to why the resolutioos which Sir 
Ashutosb wanted to move at the meeung of tbe 
Senate held on 29lh Jane 1918, were tnledout of order 
k on say that the motions were ruled out of order 
for no other reason that ive can see than they were 
moved by Sir Ashutosb ' Fresumably you bad oot 
read the fall text of the Vlce-Cbancellor a speeches on 
that occasion, where the argumeott for ruling the 
motions out of Order, are set forth In detail 1 quote 
the following passages from tbe mioutes of tbe Senate 
held on 29ih June 1918 so that yourreaders can 
form their own opinion on the question 

•The U6n hie the \ ice Chancellor Tbe motion 
10 paragraph 7* m my opinion ii out of order 
The letter which embodies this motion begins io 
the following terms *1 hereby give notice that at 
tbe next meeting of tbe Senate, f shall bung forward 
tbe foUowing motiou' Members of tbe Senate are 
aware that a matter must come up before the 
Rrodicate before it is placed before tbe SroaU 
1 iiflhcr looking at paragraphs ID, 14 nod 15 of 

• This embodies a new regulation. 


Chapter IV of tbe Rtgulalions, it ii 

that the procedure as to proposing a new regoiau 

is as follows Tbe Syndicate may from 
recommend to the Senate such regulations at >“ z 
seem desirable Paragraph 14 provides 'Aot fMoiV- 

or uny member or number of members of the acn“ 

may make any reeommendation to the of 

may propose any Regulation for the coosidcrauo 
tbe Syndicate ' Therefore the first step n to prop 
lortbe consideralinn of the Syndicate any new 
gulntion Then it Is open to any member ot 
Senate to move that the Senate approve, revise . 
modify any decision of the Syndicate ^ i.itef 

or may direct the Synd cate to review U The 
in question it not amotion to approve, revi 
modify a decisioa of the Syndicate raem 

it la a notice that the honourable . c.n.ie 

bet will move tbe new regnlatlon at the next Se 
meeting This is not in order ’ thoold 

• t SBggeit that the honourable -.at 

place h s motion before the Senate at a snbieq 
meetfng after adopting tbe proper procedure ^ 

•SirGooroo Das Dnneijee -Upon the qnwt'oa of 

order we may lake itlbat for whatever «* ^ 

may be, this motion has not as a matter of fact, 
considered by the SyndUate “ 
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milk and milk products as a means of 
living The gowalas, howeier, still holl 
practically the whole milk supply of the 
country under their control 

The trade honesty of the gowalas has 
never been of a high order Some of them 
openly declare that they would be lo 
fringing their caste rules if they wouli sell 
milk without admixture with water, 
however small the quantity may be. There 
IS a very amusing story told of this class 
of people which I ask your permission to 
relate A certain Indian king wanted to 
test the honesty of the milkmen luing lu 
bis capital and issued an order that on a 
certain night every gowala should supply 
him with a pitcher of pure milk which he 
required ‘‘or some religious ceremony fixed 
for the next morning It was so arranged 
that each milkman bngmmg hia supply 
would pour it into a pipeleadingtoa reser 
voir placed inside a locued room so that 
nobody could sec, touch or pollute it The 
night w as dark and each gowala brought 
m bis quota and poured it into the re 
servoir In the mormug when the room 
was unlocked, the kiug found that the 
reservoir contained pure nod simple water 
and no milk m it It so happened that 
each gowala thought, with the character 
isticmentahty of bis caste, that as others 
were sure to obey the order of the king 
and bring pitchers of pure milk, he would 
be quite safe if he brought a pitcher of 
water only and pour it into the common 
reservoir, and the king would not be able 
to detect the tnck The story illustrates 
what class of people we have to depend 
upon for the supply of one of the vital 
necessaries of life and it will be long before 
wc can expect to see any matenal change 
in their psychological condition 

The condition of things in other 
tCAmints, ibongb wot so bati as m imba, 
is nevertheless far from satisfactory in 
spite of the advance of education, the 
vigilance of sanitary authonties, the 
, strict operation of the Food and Drugs 
Act and the intluencc of a strong public 
opinion much of the milk as supplied m 
England, is hardly of the desirable quality 
This has rcccaty been the subject of cn 
quiry bv high sanitary authonties and 
the result is not very encouraging It is 
as much a question of adulteration there 
as of sanitary punty, and Dr Savage 
remarks that “the idea that the average 
cow keeper will, of his own accord and 


without outside pressure, supply clean milk 
instead of a manure laden one, cannot 
b** seriously entertained ” The final plea 
taken by milkmen is the sam“ h-re as 
elsewhere, VIZ , that they produce milk m 
the same condition as their fathers did 
and that what was good enough for 
their fathers is good enough for them also 
The sophistication of milk, although it is 
not such a universal practice compared 
with India, prevails to a notable extent 
even m England 

1 have had occasion to examine samples 
of milk supplied to some of theGovernment 
ho«pitals in Calcutta and Howrah and I 
am glad to say that it has improved 
during recent years Whereas the per 
centage of samples of adulterated milk 
supplied to some of the hospitals was 
83 b in 1913, the figure for 1916 was 
37 6 and in 1S17, all the samples analysed 
were found to b» of good quality This is 
very satisfactorr, ns milk forms a most 
important diet for the «ick, but unfortu 
natcly the same cannot be said regarding 
sujmly of milk for the genera! population 
of Calcutta The figures of analysts made 
m the laboratory of the Calcutta Corpo 
ration will give you a fairly accurate idea 
of the quality of milk supplied to the 
public ol Calcutta I am greatly indebted 
to my fnend Dr S B Ghose, Chief Analyst 
to the Corporation, for his kindly supply 
ingmc with the figures I am going to place 
before you 


Tvble I 



Number of sainplcB 

1 exauimed 

Perceo ta^e of adallerat 
ed mmples (natsrtd) 

1913 

593 

1 40 8 

19U 

' 491> 

Soo 

laio 

; 490 

403 

1916 

1 403 

\ 20 0 

1917 

436 

40 0 


The samples were collected by Food 
Inspectors from the difi'erent stalls for 
the sale of milk m the to vn as well as 
from the quantity brought by railways 
and itiacrant vendors The above table 
gvves you information regarding the 
number and quality of the samples of milk 
analjs-‘d m the Corporation Laboratory 
dunug the last 5 years It must be stated 
here that a sample of milk is pronounced 
to be of good quality when it contains 
not less than 3 p*rcent of fat Now, 3 
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auil of these two, the area including Chit* 
pore, Cossipore and DumDum situated lo 
the northern suburbs of Calcutta is the 
more important The third source of 
supply isia theCityitself,! e ,m thegovvala 
bustccs and m the few dairies and m pn* 
vote houses situated within thcjuristlic 
tion of the Calcutta Municipality 

hive years ago, Dr Pierce, the then 
Health Oilicer ol Calcutta, estimated that 
about 2000 maunda of fresb milk formed 
the average daily consuoiption of Cal 
cutta One third of this was brought into 
the City by the diifereat railways and 
earners by foot, another third was pro 
duced m the town itsdf m the licenced cow 
sheds and dames, and the rest obtained 
from cows kept in private houses osteu 
sibly for the use of the owners but some 
times really for sale of milk without com 
ing into the notice of the aulbontiea 
It 13 >ery difhcult to obtain even ap 
proximatcly accurate 6gurcs f w the total 
consumption of milk m Calcutta and the 
quantity obtainable from each of the 
above mentioned sources, but one thing is 
quite clear that an eflicicnt oldciai control 
can be kept only on the quantity that 
reaches the town by raihva>s and tbatit 
19 %crrdilBcule to check the supply brought 
into the City by itinerant vendors wboconie 
from many directions and by numberless 
pathways It is stili more diiBcult to 
calculate the quantity produced m private 
houses which roughly constitutes, acconi 
tag to Dr Pierce, about the third of the 
whole supply of the town This shows 
that a very large quantity of milk is 
produced and consumed in Calcutta under 
conditions which are practically outside 
the control of the Health D partmeut of 
the City 

Taking the population of Calcutta to be 
000,000 the average dally consumption of 
milk per bead m the City roughly comes to 
about Due twelfth of a seer i e , about 2 V 9 
ounces which appears to be rather a low 
estimate As adults form the bulk of the 
Qaattag population of Calcutta aad as 
they, except in certain communities, gene 
rally use very little milk partly from habit 
but mostly from inability to buysueba 
jstly article ol food, the consumption of 
the bulk, of the milk is conlincd to children 
and invnluls, and to one s regret, its 
quality docs not come up to the mark 
Mil K Cow S AND BtrFALO s 

The milk as \vc get it lu Calcutta la 
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den\c] partly from cows and partly from 
buflaloes Almost every gowala in the 
Citv and m the suburbs keeps a few she 
buffaloes along with cows and he sells tbs 
milk obtained from this source sometimes 
as buifAlo milk, but more often, diluted 
with %\ater and with or without admix 
ture ofcow s milk, as cow’s milk of pure 
quality The average quantity of milk 
gwen by a Bengal cow is about a quarter 
of that obtained from a she buSalo, and as 
the fat in the buffalo milk is nearly doable 
of that in the cow's milk, it admits of con 
siderable dilution with water before it falls 
below the standard of pure milk ordi 
nanly accepted m this country BulTalo- 
milk may indeed be diluted half and half 
with water aud still the minimum limit of 
fht, v« , 3 per cent will not be transgress 
ed Thus the gowala makes a very large 
profit by selling buffalo milk coasiderably 
diluted with water as pure cow s milk I 
shsll have to say something about the 
difference lu the composition of the two 
kinds of milk when I come to discuss the 
minimum standard values of purity of 
milk 

PuftiTY OP THE Supply 
T he present miJk supply of Calcutta, to 
describe it la the mildest terms, is most 
unsatisfactory It is not only poor m 
quality, but it is erpos^ to so many 
unfavourable conditions during production 
and transport tint it is an absolutely 
unsafe article of food for the public unless 
certain precautions are taken to make it 
harmless ^ 

Accortliogto thcsoual organisatiofl 01 
the Hindus the gowalas or Ahirs ^s 
they are called in Debar and lathcU r) 
form a separate caste which is a complete 
unit by itself :u all its social relations 
and obhgatioas They rear cattle ana 
arc responsible for the supply of all milk 
and most, if not aJf, miilt products to 
the community This confinement ol 
different trades to different castes of the 
community has no doubt undergooesomc 
change with the spread of English cduca 
tion m town areas, but in the far on village 
communities all over India, the state 01 
things prevails almost la its pnmitivc con 
ditioo It 19, however, not uncommon to 
find nowadays people of one caste follow 

ing tlie occupation of another, and now 
audtheu, wemcet with educated men 0 
higher castes starting dairies and seiimg 
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mtik and milk products as a means of 
living Tlie go^alas however, still hold 
practicallj the whole milk supply of the 
country under their control 

The trade honesty of the gowalas has 
never been of a high order Some of them 
openly declare that they would be lu 
fringing their caste rules if they would sell 
milk without admixture with water 
however small the quantity may be. There 
IS a very amusing story told of this class 
of people which I ask your permission to 
relate A certain Indiau king wanted to 
test the honesty of the milkmen living in 
his capita! and issued an order that on a 
certain night every gowala should supply 
him with a pitcher of pure milk wh cii lie 
required ‘‘or some religious ceremony fixed 
for the next morning It was so arranged 
that each milkman bngmtug liia supply 
would pour it into a pipe leading to a reser 
voir placed inside a loc«d room so that 
nobody could see touch or pollute it The 
night was dark and each gowala brought 
m hts quota aud poured it into the re 
servoir lu the uioruing when the room 
was unlocked the king found that the 
reservoir contained pure and simple water 
and no mlk in it It so happened that 
each gowala thought with the character 
istcmentality of his caste, that as others 
were sure to ob*y the order of the king 
and bring pitchers of pure milk he would 
be quite safe if he brought a pitcher of 
water only and pour it into the common 
reservoir and the king would not be able 
to detect the tnck The story illustrates 
what class of people we have to depend 
upon for the supply of one of the vital 
necessaries of life aud it will b long before 
we can expect to see any material change 
in their psychological condition 

The condition of tbia^s in other 
countries though not so bad as m India 
IS nevertheless far from satisfactory la 
spite of the advance of education the 
vigilance of sanitary authorities the 
stnet operation of the Food and Drugs 
\ct and the iniluence of a strong public 
opinion much of the milk as suppi ed to 
England, is hardly of the desirable quality 
This has rccenty been the subject of cn 
quiry by h gh sanitary authorities and 
the result 13 not very cncoungmg it is 
as much a question of adulteration there 
as of sanitary punty and Dr Savage 
remarks that the idea that the average 
cow keeper will of his own atxonl and 


without outside pressure supply clean milk 
instead of a manure laden one cannot 
b-* seriously entertaiued The final plea 
taken by ra Ikmen is the sam-* here as 
elsewhere viz that they produce milk m 
the sam* condition as their fathers did 
and that what was good enough for 
their fathers is good enough for them also 
The sophistication of milk although it is 
not such a universal practice compared 
with India prevails to a notable extent 
even m England 

I have had occasion to examine samples 
of milk suppi ed to some of thcGoverumeut 
hospitals in Calcutta and Howrah and I 
am glad to say that it has improved 
during recent years Whereas the per 
centage of samples of adulterated milk 
supplied to some of the hospitals was 
83 6 in 1913 the figure for 1916 was 
37 6 and m 1917 all thesumples analysed 
were fou id to b* of good quality This is 
very satisfactory as milk forms a most 
important diet for the «tck but uufortu 
nately the same cannot be said regarding 
supply of milk for the general population 
of Calcutta The figures of analysis made 
III the laboratory of the Calcutta Corpo 
ration will give you a fairly accurate idea 
of the quality of milk supplied to the 
public of Calcutta 1 am greatly indebted 
tomyfnendDr S B Ghose Chief Analyst 
to the Corporation for hiskmdly supply 
ingmc with the figures 1 am going to place 
before you 


Tvblb I 


\ear 

Number orsamplei 
exam aed 

PerccQ tags of aduUerat 
ed samp es (nateredj 

1913 { 

o93 i 

408 

1314 1 

49<j 

60 0 

lOlo 1 

490 1 

40. 

191G 

403 

2t>0 

1917 ■ 

43C 

40 0 


The samples were collected by Food 
Inspectors from the difi'erent stalls for 
the sale of milk m the to vn as well as 
from the quantity brought by railways 
and Itinerant vendors The above table 
gives you information regarding the 
number and quality of the samples of milk 
analysed m the Corporation Laboratorv 
dunng the last 5 years It must be stated 
here that a sample ofmilk is pronounced 
to be of good quality when it contains 
not less tnan 3 p*rceut of fat 
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percent of fat, m ray opimon, is toolow 
S standard of purity for “''U JicJd^ Ey 
Indian cowsand maayadulterated samples 
v\ould pass as pure if lodged by tbis 
ininiraum standard of punty I sbaH have 
McasioD to discuss later on this 
when I consider the question of standarfs 
Dunne 1905 and 1906, altogether 
samples were examined m the Municipal 
Laboratory, and of these, 78 samples, le, 
only 15 percent were found to be free from 
adulteration The rest were mixed with 
Ser varying from 10 to 80 percent From 
Se abov? table, it will, however be seen 
that the percentage of adulterated samples 
Samincd^ at the Municipal Laboratory 
fromlul3 to 1917 >aned from 20 to oO 
Th s shows an apparent improvement u 
the milk supply of the town as compared 
with some ol the previous years It must 
however, be borne in mind that dunug 
last G years, some limitation I am 
Sid had to be placed on thv collection 
of slimoles. for during this period the 
toSia began to take advaotage ofthe 

nVa.y?arap"l 

d%lL| tR«ra«^; watered 
Tb°e“o“‘°r ^ii"“''‘agc of samples found 

SipSieiiSat m the quality of the milk 

.,«^be Corporation to the Joras-inko 
n market he found that apparently 

good milk Tins as on the occasion 

*f”,?ninort^t Hindu festival when the 
ofauiwpo “ j luilk products olways 
P"" un very h”gb Unler h.s onlers.43 
8°«vFof?be best milk available were 
from the diflercut milk stalls m 

' cl cuua IJo?a»nl. “Bauaklm^ Sea.dab 

Market and a few other places) and 
analy^ in the Municipal laboratory It 

, oili’rr nlacce. a litUc abovc 5 percent 
from P;\”, ; of the Health Olhccr oa 
From the r collected, it appear# that 

gowl 3 seers for the rupee at 

sanko even md at tbe^^ New 

Bailakbana. that during the 

Sme of Uindu frsUval».thepricegocsai, 


very high, specially at Jorasanko, milk 
being sometim“s sold there at eight annas 
ncr setr It is difhcult to believe that pure 
milk could be had in Calcutta at any time 
at more- than 4 seers per rupee and tlK 
price is often higher It may be that ^hea 
the supply IS much above the demand in 
these markets, miilt, being a penshable 
arUclc, could be had at cheaper rates oc^ 
sioually One might reasonably conclude 
from the high percentage of fat found m 
manyoftlicse samples (about o per cent) 
that the milk sold insonie of these markets 
IS chiefly buffalo milk diluted with water 
Bacteriolooicai. Csamisation 

V very large number of samples wtre 
also bacteriologically examined In tiie 
most favourable circumstances, ‘rcsbiy 
drawn milk docs not show more tliau 5uu 
bacteria in 1 cubic centimeter Under ordi 
nary conditious, however, the number of 
bactcna is much larger but they 
to exceed GOOD in 1 C C The nu mber of bac 
tcria found in 1 C C cf milk 8°^ 
places m Calcutta varied from l-OOO 00 to 
over 3 000 000 and Ibe bacilli of the 
Colon group (which indicate cootamma 
tion with fecal matter) were found to w 
present even in as small a 9“ 

7,V# port ofl C C Tins shows the daugcr 
ous characlct of the °i 

Calcutta as a earner of such 
diseases as enteric fev cr, cholera, 

etc As regards tubercle bacilli, their pr<- 
Ecncc was rarely detected 

PROrERTICS OP . 

Milk is the secretion of the breast oJ 
female maramals for the. 
their offspnng It may be 
the most 'perfect' of all foods, as it 
tains all the nutritive principles, v« P 
tcid, fat, carbo-hydrate, s^'tsaud wa 
mptoper proporuoas for “;'ff"“,taia 
sustenance of young animals ‘uracerc 
period of then- existence It ,f 7 „e 
opalescent liquid, sometimes "‘j 
of yellow, denser than " ater w ith which »t 
IS perfectly miscible The density of I “ 
cow s milk varies from 1 0- J to 1 03 t 
density of water being takcnasl » . 
decreased by being mixed with waU 
increased by abstracUog cream from or oy 
adding sugar toil All these practiw ^ 
lasortcd to by artful go w alas to g , 
terat^ nulk pass for pure milk Hs v 
ness IS due to fat in fine division 
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suspended m water If you examine a 
drop of milk under the microscope, you 
will s'-e innumerable small rounded glo 
bales of fat of varying sizes covering the 
whole field It has got a feeble alkaline 
reaction and m the case of certain animals, 
it possesses a faint odour of the particular 
animal yielding the milk 

When fresh milk is allowed to stand for 
sometime in a cool place, a thick yellowish 
layer is found to float on. the surface which 
mostly consists of the fat of the milk mixed 
with a certain amount of its nitrogenous 
constituents This is what is called 
“cream”, and when removed, the milk be 
comes much poorer in quality, and such 
milk IS known as ‘ separated ’ of ‘skim 
nied” milk Tliegowalas take full advau 
tage of this property of milk They draw 
the milk generally at 3 o’clock m the 
morning and allow it to stand for 2 or 3 
hours m a cool place and then, after remov 
mg the separated cream and adding a little 
water, sell the milk to their customers as 
pure milk The fraud cannot be detected by 
the Lactometer (an instrument for deter 
mining the density of milk) which is tbe 
only instrument m the hands of the honse 
holner to test the punty of the sample 
The removal of cream raises tbe density of 
the milk and the addition of a little water 
brings it down again to normal density 
Thus the indication ot the Lactometer in 
such a case is valueless Skimmed milk, 
when not w atered, cannot strictly be called 
“adulterated”, but it is not genuine milk 
and the sale of it as pure milk brings the 
vendor within the penalty of the law 

We shall limit our consideration to 
cow’s and bufialo s milk only in this 
paper The following table gives a com 
parative average composition of the two 
kinds oi milcv and shows at a glance the 
enormous dtficrcncc in their fat const! 
tuents 


Table II 




PXRCCSTACE. 



Kiodof 

MUk 

Water ^ 
1 

Proteid Tat | 
(CaseiD)|(6uttcr}j 

1 Carbo* i 
bjelrale ' 
(Milk 

1 »afiar) 

Salta 

(Mineral 

matter} 

Cow ■ 

6SA 1 


44 



SIS 

4 S3 S3 

4C 

OSS 


Prom the above table, it w ill be seen 
that there is about 13 6 percent of solid 


matter in cow’s milk and nearly one third 
of it IS fat In bufialo s milk, the solid 
matter is much larger, being about 18 2 
per cent and a little less than half of it is 
mt I have already mentioned that much 
of the milk sold in Calcutta is bufialo 
milk diluted with water, and if the punty 
of milk isjudgt-d on the sole consideration 
of the percentage of fat contained in it, the 
buffalo milk may be diluted with more 
than equal part of water and may still be 
passed as pure cow’s milk Fortunately, 
other facts are taken into account to judge 
of the punty or otherwise of a sample and 
this enables one to detect tbe fraud and 
bnng the ofi-nder to book 
Adllteratios Nature op Adulterants. 

I Tbe chief adulterant of milk is water, 
and if the water so added is from a dirty 
tank or well, the quality of milk not only 
deteriorates but it often becomes the car 
ner of dangerous infectious diseases This 
mostly applies to milk brought into tbe 
tow D from outside w bich consututes about 
one third oi tbe whole supply of Calcutta 

II Cow’s milk 13 also largely mixed 
with bufialo s milk, watered, and then sold 
as cow’s milk This kind of milk forms a 
very large proportion of the total milk 
supply of Calcutta 

III Part of the iat in the milk la 
abstracted m the form of cream, the 
density oi milk thus raised is reduced to 
normal by addition of requisite quantity 
of water and the milk then sold as 
pure milk 

VI The most common method of 
adulteration is to water the milk and then 
raise tbe lowered density by adding 
brown sugar to it in the form of sugar- 
cakes (Batasa) Vou will see this being 
practiced by the gowalas lu the streets of 
Calcutta every morning on their way 
to the houses of the customers This kind 
of adulteration biftles detection by Lac- 
tometer 

Y It 13 believed that watered milk is 
sometimes thickened with some kind 
of cheap starch or chalk, but such fraud 
IS not often practised 

Detection or Adlltebatios 

Without going into tbe details of milk 
analysis, I propose to briefly mention a 
few practical tests which would go to 
help the householder to ascertain » 
the parity or otherwise oi the 
suppued to him 
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Tbe instrument 
most commonly 
for testinp the quali 
ty of milk by tbc 
housebolcler is the 
Lactometer In the 
case of pure milk, 
when the instrument 
IS allow cd to float m 
the fluid, the surface 
of thc'niilk should be 
fti I hi I on a line with the 

lowest mark M’ 
a it I on the stem of the 

lustruinent or very 
near it The higher 
marks mz 3 2 and 
1 (or?* Ml and V*) 

' I I roughly indicate 25 

I 50 and 75 ncrcent 

1 1 respectively of water 

added to tbe milk 
hltlc correction is 
Lactometer needed for tbc tern 

1 . -« milk, as the instrument has 

?t IS aSough method and the reading gives 
“ accurate luforcuation lor all 

suffioently cowalas. how 

a^ about the Cactometer and 
ever, . *i,e,r commoJity in such 

they adttUcrate^tl^^^^^tjon of theiostru 

* oerfectly valueless On re 

nient ® P'cani from tbe milk, the 

^?ii° 4 T. a?arknses above the surface and by 
water ^til the “M” touches agam 
adding wate gowala sells his 

f."Scd commodity as pure milk with 
adulterated the Lactometer 

however, the milk b-comes 
In such a expcncnccd eve would find 

fraud Then again, Ethe milk is 

out the Ir sugar is added 

\ watered ^ jy jg raised and such milk 

»t’daUodeV detest by the Lactometer 
The fraud, however, could be dotted by 
I sfm?let«tfor cane sugar which I shall 

^’"•Thet? ^^"anolhcr instrument called 
, ^ T Iw.fnQroce which gives diicct infor 
^^‘^4 no ^hout^thc percentage of fatmthe 
“he Srumkt .. FO sr«d„olca 


il you take just sufficient milk to fill up tbc 

/ — 5 , lower space and then add 

water until certain black 
r« 11 marks on the procelainstcni 

fixed m tbe centre become 
just visible, tbc percentage 
of fat in tbc sample is 
indicated by the figure 
against w Inch the surface of 
the diluted milk rests This 
IS a\ery bandy instrument, 
> — , much more reliable than tbe 

Lactometer and enables you 
1 to detect tbe watering of 
the milk or removal of 
^ ' cream from it _ , 

For the detection of added 
cane sugar in the milk, it 
may easily be found out by 
taking a little milk in a test 
tube, adding a small pmeb 

of Resorcin and a small quan 

tity of strong Hydrochloric 
acid and beating the test 
1 aciotcopt tube over a spirit lamp, 
when if cane suger is present, tbe milk 
would turn deep red Tbe apparatus required 
for this test are simple viz , a test tube ana 
a spirit lamp only and the few chemicals 
could be got from any druggists shop at 
a very small cost and they would keep for 
any length of time The test is quite easy 
of application and helps to detect the 
fraud which is commonly practised by the 
gowalas 

If any kind of starch is ad led to the 
milk to thicken it, its presence*' could at 
once be detected by putting a drop of milk 
under the microscope and notiang its 
peculiar sized striated granules Stareu 
can also be detected by boiling the ini’k 
and adding to the cooled milk a few drops 
of tincture of iodine, the development ol 
blue colour would indicate the presence ot 
starch 

Adding powdered chalk to milk to 
thicken it IS a clumsy tnck and could 
easily be detected by adding a few drops 
of Hydrochloric acid to the milk when it 
will froth 

Part of a roier «a<l at a tcctlirg of the Soe »1 
Study See ety, Onlcuttn 
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INDIAN LABOUR IN FIJI 

Uatebiai. Conditions 


J UST as the climate of Fiji is exception 
ally good for Indians to lire in, under 
normal conditions, so also the material 
prospects are exceptionally good, when 
once the abnormal conditions of indenture 
hare been entirely remored I propose, in 
this article, to state the facts as fully as 1 
am able 

But since in a quite recent document, 
published and circulated by the Planters 
Associations lu Fiji, the indenture period 
itself has been spoken ofasatime of com 
parativc prosperity, it is necessary to 
explain clearly once more, as we did m our 
former Report, how this is by no means the 
case On the contrary, a deliberate fraud 
has been practised, for a large number of 
years, in the contract itself made with the 
Indian labourers before they embarked 
It 13 all the more necessary to recall tbis 
fact, at the present time, because there are 
some thousands of Indiau labourers still 
under indenture, upon whom this fraud 
has already been used as a means to induce 
them to go out Tbeir lot to day, dunog 
the war, is au exceptionally bard one 
The fraud coasistedm this, that while 
dealing with ignorant and illiterate Indian 
peasants, the ageuts of theFijiGovernment 
gave no information whatever about the 
food prices in Fiji They used theic superior 
intelligence to exploit the weak, and the 
Indiau Goreroment allowed this The 
ofTer of twelve annas a day, which seemed 
a fortune to the simple minded lodtau 
peasant, was a pure fraud, and a cruel 
iiaari nA AVitiA i ViaTC met many m Fiji 
who w ere earning four annas a day before 
they embarked and found it ea«ier to make 
two ends meet in India, on that wage, than 
, on their nomianlly higher wages in Fiji 
This fraud when carried out on a large 
scale m the name of a responsible GoTcm- 
ment is quite inexcusable 

To make my meaning absolutely dear, 
let me work, out the sum The TiHagcns 
told by the recruiter m India, that be will 
get twelrc annas a day in Fiji, and he 
^gns a contract with the Fiji Gorernment 
before a magistrate to that effect But 
the first thmg be learns, m Fiji, is that he 
34U-7 


will only get the promised wage, of twelve 
annas, on five and a half days out of the 
seven, because Sunday and half Saturday 
are not working days This at once re 
duces tweUe annas to 9^ annas a day 
He next learns that the prices of the neces 
sities of life are some of them four times, 
some of them three times and some of 
themtwiceasdear as in India This reduces 
Ins 9Vi annas to -t annas or thereabouts 
The war time has enormously increased 
both the hardship and the cost of living 
in Fiji Yet during the War itself this 
deliberate deception, — of offering twelve 
annas a day m India without any inforraa* 
tion as to the Fiji prices, —continued to be 
practised 

When Mr W W Pearson and I reached 
tbe Fiji Islands m 1915, this was one of 
the very first subjects of our enquiry, and 
we went most carefully into each item of 
the cost of living Wc immediately sent 
home to India the news of what was going 
on In February 1916, on our return, we 
reported it to the Viceroy himself and to 
the Member of Council m charge of emigra 
lioo la March, 1016, the Honourable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya b'ought 
forward the question in tbe Imperial 
Council, and a pledge was given by the 
Government of India that, in future, so 
long as indenture lasted, tbe prices of food 
stuffs in Fiji should be inserts lu the con 
tract This was no slight matter, for it 
would affect the lifc-choicc of thousands of 
poor people, who were dependent on the 
^tidira-rt OtAtiwvrftwA Vam prroteiAioa 
The pledge, which the Indian Government 
gave, was quite public and explicit, no 
oncever dreamt, at tbe time, of its being 
broken 

Therefore it was a matter of extreme 
snrpnsc to find, in March, 1917, that this 
engagement entered into by the Govern 
ment of India bad not been fulfilled, and 
that through the year 191G Indian men 
and women had been recruited for Fiji ou 
the old fraudulent terms Ido not know 
who was responsible for this refu'al ta^ 
carry out the Government of f 
pledged word , but the 
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that refusal I uitncsscil, with my ond 

ci cs, whcD I haded id Fiji m tbc year 1017 

ahose who bad recently come out under 

indenture instead of gcHmS 1“ 

equivalent of bat they could 

fortvfclvc annas a day 

expected and had c\cry riRht to expect, 

being simple, unlettered people) were hr 

mg m the coolie lines in an impovcnsbcd 

condition with the war prices con 

?inual1y rising One of these a 

had attempted to eomnnt suicide by 

Imneing himself, and gave 

Court Wt he could not bear to bear his 

children crying for food and jet 

them D>>"f 't' 

niftiith* after my arri\al in Fiji I spent a 
/^oneid^rahle amount of time investigating 

from independent sources 

I laid the information 
? iff Bath" «d before U.s Ercelleaey the 

°4&r\?i^b”iv:t'\L*"”orb^ 

Tortb of Vbe maia leland at tlicir Associa 
north 01 xue u ^ pleasure to record 

iif.ft”’in* a®8liort time, iSur consultation 
St^h the Colonial Sugar Ucfiuing Com 
= ^MescntatiTC, (who was visiting 
1 l^rf/^”an advance of 25'/, in wages 
'^^Q^acrced upon This undoubtedly saved 
JT T-A^i^ans still under indenture from very 
thelndians 8 11 compensated m some 
great hards p fj-iuJ which had been 

slight degree for tue ira 

practised on ine excuse 

, SrSlaa oTerament for refaseag to 

carry out Its pledge that I met 

' " n ld aaam amoag the Planter, av.lb 
ol mstance, of remarkoUe kindats, 
1“ ^X tbeircmplojees Assistance wa, 
someiitu K cutting season I have 

of payment day, ns much as 18 to 
\ week earned, on piece work 
^0 sh»|).“P® ? utured Indians , and various 
by skilful '? --e-illovNcd which amelio 

°'tcd tbe''& coadilioas of bfc But these 
rated tue "ai umrcrsal, aod 

Sem w«c ao/scldom ease, of e.acti, the 


opposite description —such as the refusal to 
ci\e any compensation for injuries rcceura 
during work and the cutting of wages on 
every slight occasion, such as sickness, 
failure to finish the task, a summons to 
the court excessive rain, or other enuses 
While tlie extra wages earned on piece 
work brought up the averngc these dcduc 
tions on the part of bard employers 
brought it down Records arc given by 
the Immigration Department as late as 
the year lOlG (the last Report received) 
of whole plantations where the average 
wage given per working day onj 
amounted to nine pence instead o* 
standard minimum of one shilling, wnicti 
was guaranteed to theindcutured labourer 
These average wages in pence, per work 
ingday for the whole colony (including 
all extra earnmgs as well as all cutting 
down of wages) may he seen as follows 
1912 JOia lOU lotc 1910 

\l«n 12 2* 12 29 J2 05 12^3 12 00 
ttomm CoO 0 5* 0 61 0 54 

The rates may appear high at first si8“‘ 
but all tbc facts which I have already 
mentioatd must be taken lato Mcounc 
with regard to the cost of liviag m Fin 
During the time of my second MSit, m 
1917 the great Australian Strike was in 
operation for nearly three nioatbs nt« 
this very greatly increased the pnee o 
food Stulls m Fiji, especially ol flour 
extreme distress was expcnenccd m con 
sequence by the indentured labourers in 
ceitain parts of the Island large crowds 
assembled to make their appeals to t 
magistrates and to state their 
aod hardships 1 fully expected that som 
further relief would be givca to the Indian 
mtbccoohe hoes’ in this their hour 
greatest need lor this new rise in pnccs 
badfarmorc than swallowed '■P, 
per cent rise in w ages But in no dircctio 
could 1 sec any attempt being ma 
to meet the stuation It was a tim 
surely when the enormous war proats 
wbicu had been obtaioed by Sog 
Companies and the Planters, (anil to a 
certain extent by the Fip Government 
also) should have been shared with ti 
indentured labourers But nothing wun 
ever was done . 

To give some 1 lea of the wnrprontce 
lUg— 1 asked the question point blank at 
large Planters’ meeting whether it w 
true that more than £100 000 evt 
profits had been put into their pockc 
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owing to tlie War The answer was ‘yes, 
and 1 was afterwards told by the highest 
authority that I had named much too 
lowr 1 figure To these e^tra profits of 
the Planters must be added the far larger 
profits of such a great Company, as the 
Colonial Sugar Kefining Company with its 
millions of capital in\ested Yet not one 
fraction of all tlieee immense war profits 
had been distributed among the indentured 
labourers during the whole of the first 
three years of the War, though, all the 
while, the cost of living had been nsmg 
Not only had there been no thought on 
the part of the Planters and the Companies 
of giving relief of their own accord, but the 
Fiji Government had been so supine as 
to acquiesce in this unfairness, although 
they stood in the position of protectors 
and guardians of Indian interests and bad 
themselves entered into a direct contract 
m India with them, being responsible for 
bnagmg them out 

The more carefully and thoroughly I 
have studied the situation, the more I ha\e 
been brought to the conclusion that the 
present Fiji Government, whose financial 
prosperity is so closely bound up with 
the material interests of such a monopoly 
as the Colonial Sugar Retiomg Company, 
cannot be expected to do fulljustice in the 
larger matters of Indian interest where 
they appear to clash with those of the 
C b K Company For this reason, as 1 
shall advocate later, it would seem to me 
adiisable that Fiji should come under 
Australia or New Zealand at the end of 
the war While the Fiji Government does 
its best to relieve ladiTidua! cases of bard 
ship, and performs satisfactonly the 
functions of justice in respect to indivi 
duals, it is too weak and too local to 
hold its own under the pressure of such 
(orecs as tUosa cactci'cdK by a gvaat mowo 
poly such as-tbc C b K Co 

It has been with great reluctance, and 
after much hesitation, tb it I have felt 
^ myself obliged to write the above para* 
* graph, whicXl am well aware, is a contra 
diction of our earlier Kepoct. 1 would 
wish it clearly to be understood that I 
hold as strongly as ever that the Govern- 
ment oiRcials m Fiji are high minded 
men. who wish to do justice, but 1 can 
no longer speak with the same confidence 
as I dll 111 1915 of their freedom from 
cvtcrml pressure with regard to tbcir 
larger judgments and actions Examples 


will Le found, in the course of the present 
Report, which will help to explain the 
reason for my changed opinion I should 

add, that I am regarding the matter, pure- 
ly from the social, and not from the poll 
tical standpoint 

It is necessary to record that I found, 
far greater bitterness among the inden- 
tured Indians and greater hatred of the 
Englishman, as their oppressor, than I 
did on my former visit In some districts 
which 1 visited, L had the impression that 
at any time this smouldering discontent 
might break out into a flame of rev olt 1 
gathered from those who were likely to 
know best, that discontent among the 
Fijtans was spreading very rapidly also 

An instructive incident happened quite 
recently in Fqt, which left a deep impress- 
ion on the indentured Indians' minds, who 
heard the tale m an exaggerated form ; 
indeed it was the subject of common talk 
in the coohe 'lines ’ A ship load of Chinese 
coolies was brought to Fyi, surreptitious 

ly, nnder indeature, on the North side of 
the mam Island The wages oSered were 
more than double those given to indcntur 
ed Indians But when the Chinese saw 
the coolie lines’ and the conditions under 
which they were expected to live, their 
anger was so great that they mutinied on 
the spot 

"I thought," said one of the Company 
managers to me, “that they would have 
murdered the lot of us, they looked so ugly 
and threatening " 

The sequel to the story is of great 
interest The President of the Chinese 
National Association la Suva came over 
in person to the plantations and examined 
conditions oa the spot He agreed, after 
inspection, that the terms offered were 
degrading and made arrangements for 
the tepatriatioa of lus fellow countrymen 
Shortly afUr this, the Cbinc«e National 
Association entered into correspondence 
with the Chinese Government asking the 
latter to prohibit indentured labour al- 
together 

Immediately on my arrival in Fiji, m 
June 1917, I was faced with the question 
of a direct breach of contract which the 
I yi Government had committed on a large 
scale in relation to those under indenture 
This breach of contract was admitted, but 
itwas patdown to the exigencies of the 
War I received great help from Mr, 
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Manila!, of Rcwa, in dealing with the 
lecal aspects of this case He pointed out 
to tnc that there could probably be no 
remedy obtained m a Court of Law , but. 
as a case for equity, some action should 
immediately be taken -if possible by the 
Indian Government, -in order to aim at 
cettinir terms more favourable to the 
interests of the Indian labourers than 
tho'c now obtaining 

Tbe issue may be explained very bnelly 
as follows — . r- , 

The lyi Government gave a deOoitc 
undertaking to each Indian lahourer 

before embarkation for Fiji that his pass- 

ace back to India should he provided for 
him free of cost There are novy already 
many thousands whose claims for a free 
return passage cannot be met on account 
of the shortage of shipping The Fiji 
G overnment and tbe Sugar Companies 
have taken advantage of the labour of the 
Indians during the War to make immense 
proStsout of the ^“‘Jheyjiavc 

themselves appropriated that part of the 
UbSirerr earnings which was to pay for 
their return passages Tlie Indian labour 
« oLVa that the great Sugar' steamers 
olv their trade as usual, but not one ot 
th«e steamers can be spared to repatriate 
the labourers who have helped to grow 
1 e sugar The funds go ou accumulating 
m thefui Government treasury while the 
distress 8 growing among the labourer 
Thus the Government engagement with 
A r J Iw, iihniircrs has been directly and 
Si ‘“uy broken and tbe profits remain in 
palMUiy ... Administration 

This 18 thVmain factor m the l^ach of 
Set which has been committed But 
contract \v ^ ^bich must 

fH".Un for they greatly 

be situation They must be 

S^SuAin romejetail, m ot/=t to make 

V them quite clear — ^ 

( 1 ) '^"indiansbad obtained 

few privileges w ic buying oB 

m recent years, indenture by 

a part of Hieir ' money This was 
payment of > and the right wos 

called commutatn certain 

very highly val was inserted. 

Lard cases But . which is now 

the Flanters labourers The 

Sitr?ad^“as..«d ^ 

p,aee. ropt.ro 


tbe labourer from a ncu emif^rant 
But now as no ships are arriving with 
new labourers, this commutation law has 
become a dead letter 

In order to «how the extreme tenacity 
with which the employers are taking 
advantage of the Indian labourers help 
Icssncss the followiug incident is signinc 
ant When the Planters insisted that an 
commutation rights were null aiidyoia, 1 
tried to obtain rebel from the Fiji Govern 
racut m tbe hardest ease of all — the case 
of -a legitimate wife being forced to remain 
on, uoder indenture, amid the frightful 
moral evils of the coolie lines,’ after her 
husband s indenture had expired I as*»eu 
that in this case, at least, the right 01 
commutation (the husband paying the 
money due) should be absolute and imme 
diate Tlere was strong opposition to 
this among some of the Planters 
them actuallr told me face to face, that 
he was against it as it would increase tue 
disproportion of men to women in ms 
lines'] His Excellency the Governor ap 
pointed a Committee on which four Icaa 
mg (government officials (Heads of Depart 
ments) seven members of tbe 1 iji Legi**® 
tive Council and four Planters’ represen 
tative« sat together to consider tins ana 
other questions My own proposal, vyuicu 
was put before them, was r^ected, and tM 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted . 

That in the opinion of this Commit 
tee coomiutation of indenture should be 
allowed (when desirea by a female numi 
grant legally married to an immigrant 
whose indenture has expired) provideu 
that tbe husband and wife, if required 
tbe cmplojcr first, by combined etiort, 
work oft tbe number of days to complete 
the Wife 3 indenture ' 

[The Italics are in the copy given to me 
by the Colonial Secretary] 

Thus according to these gentlemen, 
including among their number the most 
responsible members of the I iji Govern 
ment the wife s position of extreme moral 
danger is to be exploited in order to indure 
the husband to work ofl half her time ond 
thus give the employer the advantage of a 
man s work instead of a woman a There 
are certain public actions which speak 
volumes ns to the general level of opinion 
reached m any small community and this 
appears to be one of them 

I am tempted to go still fiirtlicr m the 
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wjy of illustration and relate the facts 
with regard to an Indian child, which 
came under my own personal observation 
The child, a boy of twelve, had been taken 
from India m charge ol some nominal 
guardian or ‘parent ’ When he reached 
Fiji, his ‘father’ would ha\e nothing more 
to do with him, and for some months he 
hung about the coolie ‘lines* in a 6Uhy, 
half starved condition. At last he went to 
one of the free Indians and worked in his 
shop for a small wage , but, for this act 
of kindness, the free Indian was prosecuted 
by the Planter, on the charge of “harbour- 
ing a deserter", ami fined 18£ The child 
was taken back to the ‘lines’ and again 
became half starved. This time the boy 
went to the Missionary for protection 
The Inspector of iramierants finding no 
other way out of the difficulty appointed 
the Missionary as the legal guardian 
of the child, and when I saw the boy 
under bis new guardian’s care he was the 
picture of health and receiving a good edu 
cation . But, hr the laws of indenture, as 
soon as the child reached the age of fifteen, 
he would be forced to go back into the 
coolie ‘lines', to lue in a smaii compart 
meat with two grownup men (probably 
steeped m rice) and to go out as an inden- 
tured ‘coolie’ in tbe held gangs,— and all 
this would take place, though be had 
never in all hts life signed any indenture 
agreement. There was one of those hard 
cases’ where the right of commutation 
would make all tbe difiercnce 1 was able 
personally to commute tw o such cases on 
my previous \isit, (where the gravest 
moral danger threatened the young.) but 
1 was told that in this instance the Planter 
would refuse to commute and that the 
law could not make him do so I 
bad to appeal direct to tbe Governor 
o\cr tbe Planter's head It will be 
seen from such examples as these, (which 
might be multiplied from my own 
personal experience) how vital to the 
. Indian labonrers this right of commuta- 
tion IS, which has now been taken away 
tVhilc there is no actual breach of contract 
here, as there is concerning the refusal of 
the return passage, still a very grave new 
situation has arisen 

(2) High cost oi liTiag — Here again 
there is no actual breach of contract ; but, 
from all that 1 have «aid above and need 
notrepcat, it will be «ccn thatthcreisa 
clear case for equity. 


The war has changed the whole aspect 
of affairs since the time the contract was 
made and now in the fourth and fifth 
years of the war the original contract has 
become altogether onesided, — m favour oi 
the employer, who is making enormous 
profits, and agamst the employee, whose 
small daily pittance is becoming ever less 
and less in value The mere 25 per cent, 
rise m wages does not by any means cover 
the whole difference of expenditure It 
has been hut a palliative, not a real shar- 
ing of profits 

(3) The immorality m the coolie ‘lines’. 
By far the strongest ground, la my opi- 
nion, for the immediate closing down of 
the present indentures,— thus making all 
Indians free,— is the moral one, Here 
bigher considerations of statcsniaoship 
come in, rather than legal rights or money 
payments It has been proved up to the 
blit that the ccolie 'lines' of Kiji lead direct- 
ly to the prostitution of the Indian 
women, and also that there is no possible 
remedy while women arc forced by Jaw to 
remain against their will m what are, for 
all practical purposes, brothels This con- 
dition of things should surely not be allow- 
ed to go on The statement definitely 
made, m tbe Fiji Coveromeot Medical 
Report, and published by the FijiGovera- 
meot Itself, that, ‘one indentured Indian 
woman has to serve three indentured men 
as well as various outsiders" is so com- 
pletelj final, coming as it does officially 
along with tbe Government of India’s own 
Despatch of October, 1915, that no Admi- 
□istratioo worthy of the name should 
tolerate for a moment such a state of 
things, whatever financial inducements 
might be held out for their continuance 

This moral argument is further 
strengthened by the fact, that the Indian 
community lO Fiji, owing to the long years 
of past indenture, has reached a demoral- 
ise condition The cancellation of the 
remaining indentures will bring relief, not 
only to the indentured labourers them- 
selves, but to the Indian community gene- 
rally, whose recovery of self respect IS the 
most vital factor to be considered I 
have seen w ith my own eyes the depression 
which has come to the Indians m Fiji and 
bow they have been despised even by the 
Fijians themselves on account of their 
semi «ervile status This outlook of sub- 
jection and depression, which is so often 
apparent in ‘‘pitc of prosperous natural 
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conditions would \auisli and a new 
attitude ot recovered dignity would super 
vene if once it were understood by all 
in tbe islands -lijiano, Luropeans and 
Indians thcmsches —that not onesm^c 
Indian was any longer under the bondage 
of indenture, but that every Indian in Iiji 
was free . „ , 

The planters on the North Side ol the 
nnm Island were ready to meet me in 
Drier to coosuler together, as oiicqiiestion 
the commutation and the closing doom of 
riliudeiiturcs They had already agr,^ 
to the ad\ aucc m wages of 2o per cent 
lud the moment seemed favourable for 
ittlmg the larger issue I put before thm 
?he oronositiou that they should agree 
to close ^doom the whole system lu Fiji at 
to close allow the 

iKf” TlesfplSrstfthe 

S'”u1usfrr‘ATer‘"ll«r°a'l‘^ 

A....mn«thevcame to an informal 
«ment i?nong tLmselvcs to advocate 

fi?J flho?c terms® and this was ratified 
ibc i,„ -n executive committee 

uoammo^ly by be present It 

''{W,.. understood that 1 had no 
Bbould be un . ^ perlect 

oiBaal autJjo g omiuon nlt«w.ards 

"S'S ‘“liSse “iviiat did happen was that 
'/ *' if„ luiie being the Plunters on the 
.‘i, sic” greed to the reasonablouess of 
Ts de“ uf that ml-ri- should close 

i'^i^'^fir'st^oLtructiou to this agrceiiicnt 
the Colonial Sugar Refimug 
c line Irom ^ not directly refusing 

Coinpau) in these discussion®, there 

“ >’ o waramg note sounded h, them, 
was a warn b : on which side 

“ 1 °' roranauy wouAtow its ''oght, if 
*h= “i?b?So to swing back Then came 
the scale net 'Committee m buvn 

. «ncd above on which the Flantcre ol 
nicutionc strongly rtpreseiitcd The 

*'•? ‘’?r“ wur warmly debated In the end 

subject was warm y j 

indcuiurts shoi cnJAnlioo be 


being employed to meet the cost of com 
mutation [The italics arc mine j 

This resolution was carried,— the hope 
being that it might induce the Indian 
public to allow recruiting for Fiji to be rc 
opened in India 1 assured everyone that 
such a hope was ridiculously \ain ana 
futile But from the time of the meeting 
of the Goscruors Committee and the 
transference of the seat of discussion to the 
South of the Island, no further informal 
progress was possible Indeed, towaros 
the end of my \isit, after I had published a 
preliminary statement of my finding®, as 
to tl c state of the coolie lines and the 
immorality that prevailed there I co j 
not help but notice a change of attitude 
even lu the North and an unwillingness to 
discuss things further This was due in a 
great measure to the luflueDce ot tne 
Planters Association in tbe South whicij 
had refused all along to meet me But it 
appeared to be due also to tbe fact, that 
I had taken what the Northern Planters 
IkI 1 to be a for too pessimistic view of tl e 
moral conditions , 

I would not wish to end the personal 
narrative of these informal negotiations 
(which at one time seemed so very nearly 
successful) without expressing my sincere 
respect for the 1 lanters on the ^^ortli side 
of the Island, and my appreciation 
genuine efforts they made to consider 
fairly and even generously the Indian 
labourers difficulties, when they were 
placed clearly before them I have also 
very warm recollections of personal acts 
of kindness on their part which touched 
me deeply I would add that 1 met 
individual cases of tbe same kind in the 
South, though the Planters’ Association 
there was hostile throughout 

There have been certain material 
iniprovcmcuts in the lot of the indenture 
I ibourcr in recent jears to winch I verv 
gladly bear witnes® The hours of worK 
have now been so arranged, “““ tue 
tasks have been so proportioned that 
both men and women get back to tu® 
hue much earlier in the day than before 
There has also been a remission of the 
harsh and unjust peml laws, which com 
pellcd the ludcntimd labourers, either to 
do Uitir HI pomltd task each day or else 
be treated as crmimals Certain S'lnitary 
improvements have been introduced vvh cii 
liavtgreitlj diminished the unhealthmcss 
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of the old coolie line': ’ All the«e things 
have produced a luirhcd improvement on 
the past 

There used to be, under the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company m the old days 
a system m operation called “speeding up” 
which led to cruelties unpardonable lu a 
civilised coniaiuait 3 These have b^eii 
related to me by the European overseers 
themselveswbowerebrouglitup within the 
system \Miat happened was, that one 
overseer w as “speeded up” against another 
and each m turn was compelled on pain of 
dismissal to get his area of w orb done at 
a fraction le^s cost than that of his 
fellows In order to achieve these *«pceded 
up’ results, thevery last ounce was tal cn 
out of the Indian labourer by bnllving, 
threatening and flogging 

It was 111 these days, that the suicides 
of despair’ took place with such frequency 
I have talked with many overseers who 
have witnessed them They invariably 
took place, so I am told, hetweco 3 am 
aud 4 V M 10 the morning sooo after the 
coolie had heen awakened from sleep by 
the loud clanging of the gong The liatca 
sound would euter into his tired brain 
the pulse of life would be beatiog at its 
lowest the misery cf year after year of 
this sweated labour (^om which there 
was no escape) would appear to be 
unending, and in consequence one early 
morning the coolie w ould he found hanging 
dead Those who have seen the bodies 
after death have desenbed to me one 
feature— the feet were drawn up tightly, 
wlicrcas they could have easily been let 
down to touch the ground The ‘will to 
die’ was stronger than the ‘will to live ' 

All these things have passed away 
The Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
now leases out its land«, instead ofempIoy> 
ing paid oflicial agents , and these res 
ponsthle employers, managing their owu 
cstatc«, are, on the whole, kmdly id their 
treatment On the North side of the 
• Island — wLere the profits during the war 
have becu so enormous, — the bumaner 
treatment of Indians has become markedly 
evident 

It now remains m order to complete 
the picture, to turn from what happens to 
the indentured labourers and to give an 
account of the prosperous conditious of 
those who have gained llicir freedom 

Immediately on the expiry of indenture 


the wages of even iiidifiercnt Indian labour 
era become doubled and often more than 
doubled, and theie are always a number 
of employers eager to obtain tbcir services 
Those Planters, who have gamed a reputa- 
tion for kindness, have no difficulty in 
retaining most of their old labourers, on 
increased wages, even after the indenture 
i» over But those employers, who are 
noted among Indians for their harsh treat 
uieut, find it very ditficult indeed to get 
anv men at all, now that recruiting m 
India has ceased There can be no question 
that this one simple factor of shortage of 
labour has been more potent than all 
government regulations to bring about 
a better state of things 

A very 1 vrge number of the more enter 
pnsing Indians year by year, refuse to 
work any longer as hired labourers They 
purchase instead some land of their own 
on a short lease Many of these become, 
to tune prosperous farmers The rich, 
fertile sod of Fiji (only a fraction of which 
has been brought under cultivation), is 
very extensive in area and very cheap 
Cattle grazing is comparatively easy on 
account of the abundance of grass all the 
year round The Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company and the other companies arc 
ready to buy the sugar cane from Indian 
growers at fair prices and every year the 
proportion of Indian grown sugar-cane is 
becoming greater fhesc independent 
Indians have, of course, shared in the 
immense war profits, os well as the 
Europeans They do not, however, enter 
into the lodenture labour problem at all , 
forncirly all of them have only very small 
estate'’, which they work by themselves, 
or along with two or three partners, hir 
loglrce Indian labour only for the ‘cutting’ 
season I have never yet met a single 
Indian Planter who has ever employed in 
dentured labour 

In order to show the very remarkable 
material prosperity among the free In 
diano, who have long ago finish^ 
their indentures and settled down m the 
Islands, it will be most convenient for 
readers in India, if 1 tabulate, in a way 
thatcan be easily understood, thestati^ 
tics prc'cnled to Government by the 
diflerent bugar Companies and published 
m the Emigration Department’s Report 

It chould be borne rn mind, in estimat- 
ing these figures, that the total number of 
free Indians, in 191C, was roughly S0,000, 
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of whom 30,000 were males The propor 
tiofl of grown iip men among this number 
would be furly large The figures do not . 
refer to the indentured population 

The following are the returns, m the 
different districts, for the sugar cultwation 
by free Indians 

Districts op Tavu a\d B v (C S R Co ) 

Number of Indian growers 429 men 

Area under cultivation 5,422 acres 

Number of tons crushed 58,957 tons 
Total amount paid £38, 53b 

Greatest tonnage of a single 

Indian , 2,8o2 tons 

Least tonnage of a single 

Indian * tons 

Greatest single amount paid £1.565 0 0 

Least single amount paid £l 14 O 

Dl&THICTS OP LVUTOK-V AND Nxm 
(C S R Co ) 

^7 fo r , 

TSullamouSfpS*’' SSs'ooo 
District or Maccata (C S R Co ) 

crushed T.UOton,. 

Total amount paid 

DISTRICT OF Rrvva (CSRCo) 

^DiioidT'orNAHii (VoncouverS Co) 

N““';"afrc”lSon"" 

Total amount paid £16. 

DISTRICT OF lu (Melbourne Trust I 
X7.,n.hcr of Indian growers 5 

Total amount paid £2 314 

Greatest single amount paid £1,347 

If tmII be seen from these certified rc 
turns t mt,m the year 191G, the free 
J receircd for their sugar crop Ibe 

Indians re ^ lia%c alater return for 

*“?°/a?i917,'»lo* .lioiv, an incrciM ot 
rtr the Indian sugar return in the 
£3.000 for « = f ,1,1 ,u„,r„„. 

i ore to pot 


at over £150,000, say, 23 likhs of rupees 
\Ve must add to these returns the amounts 
received for ccieals and bananas which 
came roughly to another £25,000, making 
a total of £175,000 for a community of 
50,000 persons If we reckon m the 
yearly return for the cattle also, wc may 
put the annual agricultural return at 30 
lakhs 

It must not, of course, be imagined that 
the returns given above are clear profit. 
By far tbc greater number of Indian culti* 
vators arc still bcavily in debt, either to 
Europeans, or to Pijians I traced out one 
large traiisnction, whith may be regarded 
as fairly typical A European Imd bought 
some new cane land for £1,500 lie sold 
It again almost immediately to an Indnn 
cultivator for £4,000, which sum was to 
he paid off m 5 instalments of £800 each , 
if payment w ere delayed a certain interest 
was to be charged (I think 8 percent), 
but ifauy of the payments became overdue 
by more tlian a Tear, then all the land, 
toother with all the money ntid, was to 
be forfeit Those were, as far as 1 can 
remember, the terms It did not appear 
to me that such a forfeiture would be 
allowed in a court of law, but many tran 
sactioDS take place of this kind, and land 
speculation has become a form of ganib* 
hog to which many Indians have become 
addicted 

It may be said roughly, that the very 
higU pnees giveo for sugar and cereals 
during the war have enriched the free 
Indians and enabled many to become en* 
tircly free from debt, while at the same 
time they have kept in grinding poverty 
the indentured Indians It is when this 
situation IS fully appreciated, that the need 
of lielpiug the indentured Indians becomes 
so ur^nt. 

The rapid increase m Indian sugar ciil 
tivation during recent years makes the 
question a practical one, whether tbc frte 
Indians will not m time take the place of 
the Luropcan planters altogether I have . 
not the complete figures before me and I 
found them difficult to obtain, but it is 
probable that already the Indian sugar 
rctnms represent nearly 30 per cent, of the 
whole crop If the same rapidity of ad 
vance takes place in the future, it isnot 
improbable that, witbm the next ten 
years, one half of the whole sugar-cane 
crop Will be Indian grown The ongioal 
European planters, who, after obtaining 
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immense profits arc now faced with short 
aqc of labour, are likely to sell out lo 
order to realise their gams, and c\cry 
estate, as it falls in, will be cut up into 
Indian blocks 

I take from my own notes, as they were 
written on the spot, au account of one of 
the most pleasant Indian scenes which t 
witnessed during ray two visits to Tyi It 
happened m thedistnct of Nadi, where the 
free settlements of Indians arc \cry nu 
merous and where the climate is most 
conducive to a \igorous, healthy life Mj 
notes run as follows — 

There were sonic two thou«and In 
dmns on the lawn, \\ Inch w as the centre of 
a Fijian settlement, beautifully kept The) 
were dressed 111 gay colours especially the 
women and it appeared exactly like an 
Indian Mela The children looked the very 
picture of health Tor pure enjoyment 
it would be very hard to beat what I 
saw that day, eveu in North India 
The arrangement for the Red Cross Day 
had been made by the Indians them 
selves ThcLuropcaos were their guests 
and they w show n every courtesy and 
hospitality m true Indian fashion What 
I was especially glad to see was the good 
humoured chau that went on between the 
two races, aud also the kindly freedom 
and naturalness with which the women of 
the two races mingled It was a racial 
scene quite unthinkable in South Africa ond 
very rare, 1 should imagine, m India itself 
There was a first rate wrestling match 
. in the afternoon Two champions, of 
rival districts, were the combatants But 
though feeling ran high there was never 
any loss of temper, either on the part of 
the crow dor of the wrestlers themselves 
A Enropcan Planter was the umpire, and 
one of his own labourers was tbc cliam 
pioD of the Nadi Distnct The match 
went against him k very muscular 
Musalman (the son of a nch Indian 
Zaraindar) won tbc match after a great 
struggle Later on in the day some cattle 
were sold at auction and the low nnces 
astonished me,— a good milking cow being 
auctioned for twenty seven rupees But i 
was told that cattle were usually sold at 
about those rates At the end ol tbc day 
It was found that £275 had been collect 
ed for the Red Cross 

‘ The District Magistrate was keenly 
interested m tbc w hole aflair He is very 
greatly respected by ill the Indians of the 
35Vi— 8 


Nadi District \nolhcr popular figure 
was one of the overseers of the LautoUa 
Mill, w ho w as asked by the Indians to be 
their auctioneer lie earned outhiswurk 
latliemost amusing stjl , to the greit 
enjoyment of the crowd 

V remarkable iiiduidual ease of pros 
penty is that of the IIou Badre Maharaj 
who came out to I iji from the North of 
India under indenture tliirty years ago 
lie has gamed a name for uprightness of 
conduct aud steady mdiistnous work all 
over the Islands Little by little he has 
huitt up a prosperous plantation m cou 
ncMon with the Mill of tlie Melbourne 
Trust He pays his men who are free, a 
reasonable wage and he has started a 
school of Ins own for Indian children 
Both his sons have gone to New ^aland 
forthcir education nod have done well 
there One boy is still at school the 
other hopes to go to Oxford after the war 
\iaODg the European Planters and 
overseers there arc a con«idcrabfe number 
who bear an honourable record among 
Indians for kindly treatment It would 
be invidious to single out names from 
among those who ore in the Islands to 
day, employing Indian labonr on their 
plantations but 1 would wish to state 
gcucrally that 1 have had the pnvilcge 
dunog ray two visits of meeting with 
those for w hom my respect deepened the 
longer 1 knew them 1 «aw them at all 
hours of the day while they were engaged 
m their daily round of duties and I notic 
ed with great pleasure tbc frankness of the 
relations which existed in their case, 
between employer aud employed That I saw 
others ofan opposite charactergoes w ithout 
sajiog human nature being what it is, but 
I can state with some confidence from per 
sonal observation that theseavere compara 
lively few as farasthosepartsofthc Islands 
were concerned which I chiefly visited 
If it is considered that an undue proper 
tion of this section of the Report on the 
material conditions has been taken up 
with the needs of the small number of 
Indians still under indcuture, the reason 
has been that I cannot "but regard th“ 
present position of these indentured 
Indians as an unfair one and their griev 
ancesasjust It was therefore necessary 
to state them at length, in the hope that 
they may be rectified as soon as possible 
by Indian Government action 

C F Vndrfws 
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A1 HOME AND OUTSIDE 

By KauixdranvtuTagobi- 


CHAPTER IX 
BmvLA s Stor\ 

13 

F or a time I was utterly at a loss to 
tluak of any way of gettmff tli-it 
money Then the other day la the 
hcht of intense excitement suddenly the 
whole picture stood out clear before me 
Every year niy husband makes o reve 
reucc oficring of six thousand rupees to 
my sister m law the time of the Durga 
Puja Every year tint is deposited m 
her account at the banl in Calcutta 
This ^ear the ofienng was made as usual 
butitlnsnotyctbcen sent to the bauk 
being kept meanwhUe m an iron safe m 
a corner of the little dressing room attach 
ed to our bedroom 

reery year my husband take« the 
moMJtoSie banl. b.mscif Tliisjearbn 
bas nbtyetlmaan oaportunitr of going 
to toivn How couCf I fail to ste tha 
hand of Protidegcc in tbu? The money 
bar been held up because the eouutry 
it— who coud have the power to 
Se it lvay from Her to the banl' And 
bow eari E„ the power to refuse to 
take the nioocy? The Goddess rfvelliog 
m destruction holds out her b^od cup 
eery Give me drink I am thirsty 
fw °l give her my own heart e blood with 
tbk fire tbousaod rupees ''other t e 
lier of that money will scnrrely feel the 
but me y ou will utterly ruin I * 

Many n time iii the old days hovel 
~ inwardly called the Senior Knni a thief 
7 1 charged her iiitli ivhtedl ng^iuoney 
out of my Irnstmg Imshai d After her 
hn^band s death she often used lo make 
away with things hcloigng to 
State for her own use Tins 1 used to 
nomt out to niv hushniid hut he remaiooi 
* . I would get niigry and say If 

feci irencrous make giUs by till means 
,ut why allow yourself to be robbed ? 
TovidcLe must have s niled then at 
, esc complaints of mine for to-night 1 
on the way torch my husbands safe 
of my sister m law s money 


My husbands ciistoni was to let his 
keys reuiam mbis pockets when he took 
ofE hisclotbes for the night leaving them 
in the dressing room I picked out the 
key of the safe and opened it The slight 
sound it made seemed to wake the whole 
world’ A sudden chilf turned my hands 
and feet icy cold and I shivered all over. 
There was a drawer inside the safe 
On opening this I found the money not 
in currency notes, but in gold rolled up 
in paper 1 had no time tocount out what 
1 wanted There were twenty rolls all ol 
which 1 took aud tied up id a corner ol 

"’^What a weight it was The biirdcn of 
the theft crushed my heart to the oust 
Perhaps notes would have made it seem 
less like thieving but this wa* all gold 

\ftcr I had stolen back into my room 
like a thief it felt like my own room 
no longer All the most precious tights 
which I had over it \ amshed at the touch 
of my theft 1 began to mutter to no se« 
as though telling w'tntrams Dobm 
M ttnr'UD Dande l/af/in/n my Country, 
my golden Country all this gold is for 
you fornoneclsc' - 

Rut in the night the mind is weak i 
came bad into the bedroom where my 
liusban 1 was asleep closing my 
1 passed through and went off to the open 
terrace bcyonl on which I 
dasping to my breast the en 1 ol the s/in 
ted ovcrthegoll Aud each one of Ibc 
rolls ga%e me a shock of pain 

The- silent mgiit stood there with fore 

Cogcr upraised I could not think of’iiy 
bouse as separate from my country I baa 
robbed my bouse Ibad robbed my 
lor this siu my house had ceased to u 
mine my country also was estrange 
from me Had I dud beggmg for mj 
country cicn unsuccessfully that wouio 
have been worship acceptable to the goos 
But theft 13 never worsh p —how tuen 
can I oficr this gold? \li met 1 Am dooni 
ed to death myself in ist I dc>!ecrntc my 
country with my impious touch? 

The way to put the money bacK i» 
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dosed to me Iha\e not the strength to 
return to the room take again that key, 
open once more that safe — I should swoon 
on the threshold of niy husband s -door 
The only road left now is the road in 
front Neither ha%e I the strength deli 
bcratcly to sit down and count the coins 
Let them remain behind tbcircoicrings 
I cannot calculate 

There was no mist in the winter sky 
The stars were shining brightly If 
thought I to myself as I lay out there I 
had to steal these stars one by one hi c 
golden coins, for my conntri —these stars 
so carefully stored up in the bosom of the 
darkness — then the sky w ould be blinded 
the uigbt widowed lor ever and my theft 
would rob the whole world Out was 
not also this \erj thing I had done a 
robbing of the whole world— not only 
of money but of trust of righteousness 7 
I spent the night lying on the terrace 
When at last it was morniag and I was 
sure that my husband had nsen and left 
the room then only with my shawl pulled 
over my head could I retrace my steps 
ton ards the bedroom 

The Senior I^ni was' about with her 
brass pot watering her plants When 
she saw me passing m the distance she 
cried Have you heard the news Junior 
Earn? J 

1 stopped in silence, ‘all lo a tremor It 
seemed to me that the rolls of soiereigos 
were bulging through the siiawl I feared 
the) would hurst and scatter m a rmgiog 
shower exposiug to all the serrauts of 
the house the thief who had made herself 
destitute by robbing her own wealth 

lourbaudof robbers she went on 
ha^ c sent an auooy mous message threa 
tenmg to loot the treasury ' 

I remained as silent as si thief 
I was ad rising brother Nikhiltoseck 
your protection she continued banter 
ingly Call oil tout minions Robber 
Queen' \W shall offer sacrifices tq yOur 
Bandc Mataram if you will but save us 
What doings there are these days —but 
for the Lord’s sake spare our bonse at 
least from burglary 

I hastened mto my room without 
reply I had put my foot on quicksand 
aud cpuld not no \ withdraw it StruggI 
lug w ould pnly «eucj me dow n di^eper 
If ouly the t me would 'irnic wheul 
could hand over the money to Sandipl 


I could bear it no longer its we ght was 
breaking tlirougk my » ery ribs 

It was still eirly wl en I got word that 
Saudipwas awaiting me Today I had 
no thought of adornment Wrapped isl 
Was III my shawl 1 went off to the outer 
apartments 

As I entered the fitting room I saw 
Sandip and \mulya there together Ml 
hiy dignity all my iionour «:Lemcd to run 
tiugliiig through my body from head to 
foot aud vanish into the ground 1 would 
have to lay bare a woman s uttermost 
shame in sight of this boy ' Could they 
])a\c been diccussmg my deed m their 
meeting place ? Had any \cstige of a veil 
of decency been left fur me ? 

\\c women shall iic^cr understand iren 
When they arc bent on nial mg a road for 
Some icbie\cmcat they think nothing 
of breaking tbc heart of tbc world 
mto pieces to pave it for the progress of 
thcic chariot When they arc mad with 
the intoxication of creating they rejo cc m 
Uestroyrmg the creation of the Creator 
Tins heart breaking shame of mme will 
UQt attract even a glance from their eyes 
They haic no feeling for life itself— all 
Ibeir eagerness is for the r object What 
am 1 to them but n meadow liower m the 
path ofa torrent lO flood ’ 

\\b It good will this extinction of me be 
toSaudip? Only flie thousand rupees > 
Was not 1 good for something more than 
only five thousand rupees ’ Ves indeed ! 
Did I uot learn that from Sandip himself 
and was i not able m tic 1 ght of tins 
knowledge to despise all else m my world ? 
i was the gi\er of li„ht oflifc oi bliakti of 
immortality — m that belief in that joy 
1 had burst all my boun Is mto the open 
Ha 1 any o « then fulfilled for me that joy 
1 should hat e lu cd m my death I should 
have lost nothing lu tl c loss of my all 
Do tliey want to tell me now that all 
this was false ’ The-psalm of my pmse 
whicli was sung so devotedly d d it briug 
me down from my heaven not to make 
heaven of earth but only to Ifvel heaven 
Itself with the dust''* 

14. 

The money Queen f said Sandip, with 
bis keen glance full ou my face 

Aiuulya also lived bis gaze on me 
Though not my own mothers chill yet 
tlw dear Kd 13 brother to me f «'r 

IS mother all the world ov'*’- 
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cuilekss face, his geatle ejes, his mnoaot 

youth he looked at me And I, a \% o“an.- 
of his mother’s sex,— bow could I hand 
him poison, just because he asUed for it ? 

“ he money, Queen '"Sandip a losoleut 
demand rang In my ears Fo 
and vexation I Idt I v\ anted to fling 
that gold at Saudip’s head I could 
hardly undo the knot of my san, my 
flngere trembled so At last the paper 

rolls dropped on the table 

Sandip’s face grew black He must 
have thought that the rolls were of silver 
. What coutempt was in his looks 
Wbat utter disgust at mcapacity It 
was almost as it he could have struck me 

He must hate suspected that I >'adcome 

to parley with him to offer to compound 
i„ claiii! for five thousand rupees with it 
few hundreds There was a moment when 
I thought he would snatch up the rolls 
and throw them outof the window, dcclar 
ingtliat he was no heggar, but a king 

tlat'aU*;'’ asked Amolya with su^ 
mtv ivelhng up m bis voice that I wantrf 
?olob outllo?d 1 kept my he^ttighO, 
pressed down, and merely nodded my 

sliodip was speechless He neither 
touched the rolls, nor uttered a sound 
“My humiliation went straight to the 
. 7 •'i.^rs,!- With a sudden, feigned eotnu 

JSi bf «elSrd“ ••If. «„>«»■>' 

fla snlendidly \ou have saved us WiUi 
tbS be tore open tbe covering of one of 

^^Vbe"®o^erelgDS sbonc out And m a 
sttmiient a black covering seemed to be 
Mtid from Sandip's countenanre also 
hS delSht beamed forth from bis features 
J? ® 11 #. to control bis sudden rnulsionol 

£S?^t'‘usrS.d?ffo.u|e--LZ 

hack bis bead struck the edge of the 

TWre helay awbile. motionless Exbaus 
J'l «,th mv eflort I sank back on my scat 

Hedidnotcien turn tou.ards 
rS but came'straigbt up took the 
fcanaiPi “ , „,i ni.n remained there, 

dost of mj fcct ^^^j^ front of ^ 

brot£r, “ly child t This reietencc 


ofvours IS the last touch of heaven leftiu 
my empty world' 1 could contain myself 
no longer, and my tears flowed fast I 
covered my eyes with tbe end of my san, 
which 1 pressed to ray face w ith both my 
hands, and sobbed and sobbed And c\ery 
tune that I felt on my feet his tender toutli, 
trying to comfort me, my tears broke out 

“^‘^Attcr a little, when I bad recovered my. 
self and taken ray bands from my face, 1 
saw Sandip back at tbe table, gathering 
up the sovereigns in his handkerchief, as u 
nothing had happened Amulya rose to 
his seat, from his place near my feet, his 
wet eyes shining , 

Sandip coolly looked up at my face as 
he remarked “It is sir thousand ’ 

"What do ttc want witU so much, 
Sandip Babu ?” cried Amulya ‘ prcc 
thousand five hundred is all we need lor 
our work ’’ , 

Our wants are not for this one place 
only.” Sandip replied “\\c shall want all 
we can get ’ 

• That may be,” said Amulya “Butm 
future 1 undertake to get 70“ allyo« 
want Outof this, Sandip Babu. please 
return the extra twothousandfive hundred 
to the Mabaram " . ^ 

Sandip looked inquiringly at me 
‘No uo," 1 exclaimed *1 shalll aeicr 
touch that money again Do with it as 
you will" 

‘ Can man ever give as woman can I 

said handip, looking towards Amulya 
"They are goddesses ' ’ agreed Amulya 
with enthusiasm , ,■ 

"We men can atbestgiic of our power, 
continued Sandip "But in omen jne 
sehes Out of their ownlifethcy gne bitm. 
out oi their own life they giic sustoiauw 
Such gifts are the only true gifts 
turning to me, ‘ Queen said be, if wu 
youhave gucQ us had been only money 
would not have touched it But you ha 
piicn that which IS more to you thanui 

There must be two different 
msidc men One of these In me can und 
stand that Sandip is trying to den^ 
me , the other is content to be deluoca 
Sandip has power, but no strength . 
righteousness The weapon of b‘®'' “k 
rouses up life smites it again 
He has the unfailing quiver of the 8®“ • 
hot the sh-ifts m them are of the demo 
Sandip s liaudkcrchitf was not large 
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enough to hold all the corns ' Queen,” he 
asked, ‘ Can you gi\e me another **’ 

\\hen I gave him mine, he reverently 
touched with it lus forehead, and then 
suddenly kneeling on the floor he made me 
an obeisance ‘ Goddess ’ ’ be said, ‘ it was 
to oSer my reverence that 1 had approach 
ed you, but you repulsed me, and rolled 
me m the dust-* Be it so I accept your 
repulse as your boon to me, I raise it tomy 
head in salutation ’ 'with which be pomt 
cd to the place where he had been hurt 
Had 1 then misunderstood him ^ Could 
it be that his outstretched hands had 
really been directed towards my feet? 
Yet, surely, even Amulja had seen the 
passion that flamed out of bis eyes, lus 
lace But Sandip is such an adept m 
setting music to his chant of praise that I 
cannot argue I lose my power of seeing 
truth, my sight is clouded over like an 
opium cater s eyes And so, after all, he 
gave me back twice as much m return for 
the blow I bad dealt him,— the wound on 
bis head ended by making me bleed at 
heart When 1 had received Saodtps 
obeisance mv theft seemed to gam a 
dignity, and the gold glittcnng on the 
table to smile aw ay all fear of disgrace, 
all stings of conscience 

Like me Amulya also was won back 
Bis devotion to bandip, which had suffer 
cd a momentary check, blazed up anew 
The flower vase of his mind fllled once 
more with offerings for the worship of 
baodip and me His simple faith shone 
out of his eyes with the pure light of the 
morning star at dawn 

After I had offered worship and recciv 
ed w orship my sin became radiant And 
as Amulya looked on my face be raised 
his folded bands in salutation and cned 
Bands Xfataraw ' 1 cannot expect to have 
CKfacaiasa scrmraaifrag- me ihrercc, 
and yet this has come to be the only' 
means of keeping aUv c my self respect 

I can no longer enter my bedroom The 
' bedstead «cems to thrust out a forbidding 
hand, the iron safe frowns at me. I want 
to get away from this continual insult to 
myself which is ranUiog withm me 1 
want to keep running toSandiptohear him 
sing my praisca There isjust this one little 
altar of worship which has kept its bead 
above thu all pervading depths of my 
dishonour, and so 1 want to cleave 
to it night and day, for on whichever 


side I step aw^ay from it, there is only 
emptiness 

Praise praise, I w ant unceasing praise 
1 cannot live if my wine cup be left empty 
for a single moment So, as the very 
pnee of my hie, 1 w aht Sandip of all the 
world, to day 

15 

When my husband now a-days comes 
m for his meals, Ifeel 1 cannot sit before 
him , and yet it is such a shame not to be 
near him that 1 feel 1 cannot do that 
either So I seat myseli where we cannot 
look at each other’s faces That was how 
1 was sitting the other day when the 
Senior Kani came andjoinedus 

“It is all very well for you, brother,’’ 
said she, “to laugh away these threaten 
ing letters But they do frighten me so 
Have you sent off that money you gave me 
to the Calcutta bank ’ ’ 

‘ No I hav e not yet had the time to get 
away,” my husband replied 

“Von are so careless brother dear, you 
bad better look out ” 

“Bat it IS m the iron safe right mside 
the inner dressing room,” said my husband 
with a reassuring smile 

“What if they get m there? You can 
never tell’* ’ 

‘If they go so far, they might as well 
carry you off too'” 

Don t you fear, no one will come for 
poor me The real attraction is m your 
rooml Hut joking apart, don’t run the 
nsk of keeping money m the room like 
that ” 

“They will be taking along the govern 
ment revenue to Calcutta in a few davs 
now, I will send this money to the bank 
under the same escort ” i 

“Very well But sec you don’t forget 
all about it, you are so absent minded " ' 
“Bveniftbat xoone^ geis Jast, ivhiie la 
my room, the loss cannot be yonrs. 
Sister Kantr” 


uutt, uiuiucr, you will maKC 
me very angry if you talk in that way 
Was 1 making any diflerence between 

J rours and mine’ What if your morwyis 
ost, does not that hurt me ’ Ifprovideri 
ce has thought fit to take away my all 
It has not left me insensible to the value 
of the most devoted brother known since 
the days of Lakshmai) * 

• Of t! e Katmyam. Tie itory of h s Jevollaa 
to li<* cl cr btoiber Raina aaJ L* brotljrr’s •atfr 
S tn, has beesae a bj \\ord | 
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“Well, Junior R'ltii, arq jou turned into 
a wooden doll? \ou lia\e not spolca a 
word yet Do you know, brother, oar 
Junior Ram thinks I try to iHtteryou 
If things came to that pass I should not 
hesitate to do so, but 1 know my dear old 
brotherdocs not need itl ’ 

Thus the Seaior ham chattered on, not 
forgetting now and then to draw her 
‘brother s’ attention to this or that 
special delicacy amongst the dishes that 
were being serxed My head \\ as all the 
time m a whirl The crisis nos fast 
coming Something must be done about 
replacing that money And as I kept 
asking myself what could be done and 
bow it was to be done the uaccasiug 
patter ol my sister in law s, n ords seemed 
more and more mtnlcrable 

What made it all the more uncomfort 
jible was, that nothing could escape the 
Senior Ram s keen eyes Leery now and 
then she was casting side glances towards 
me- What she could read ui tny faec 
1 do not know, but to me it seemed that 
c\«rrtbiDg was written there only too 
plainly 

Then 1 did an lodmtdy ra«h thing 
Affecting an easy, amused laugh I said 
“All the Seoior Kaoi s suspicions I see. are 
reserr^fof me,— her fears of thieves nud 
robbers are onli a feint ‘ 

ThcScoior Ram smiled mischievously 
‘You arc ngbt, sister mme A womans 
theft is the most fatal of all thefts But 
how can you elude Illy watchfulness Am 
1 a man, that j ou should hoodw isk me ? 

“If you fear roc so," I rctorlcil, • let 
me keep in your bands all I hare as 
security If I cause j ou loss, you can then 
repay 5 ourself” 

•Just listen to her, pur simple little 
Junior Ram I ’ she laughed hack turning 
to my husband ‘ Docs she not know 
\ that there arc losses which do setunty 
cau make good, atlieriutbis world or iit 
the next ? ’ 

My husband did not join m our ci- 
ebaage of w ords When he had finislicd, 
hewent ofl to the outer apartments, for 
now a days he docs not take his uiid-day 
rest m our room 

\11 :m more V unable jewels were tu 
deposit m the treasury m charge of the 
cashier btill what 1 kept with me roust 
hare been worth thirty or forty tbousanj 
I took roy jewel box to the ixmiof Rama 
room and opened it out before her, saying 


“Heave these with you, sister They wail 
keep you quite safe trora all worry ” 

fhc Senior Ram made a gesture of 
mock despair \ou positively astound 
me. Junior Ram ’ ’ she said ' Do you 
really suppose I spend sleepless nights for 
fear of being robbed by you 

•'Wiiat harm if you did ^ha ret whole- 
some fear of me? Docs-saDybody know 
anybody else in this w odd ’ ’ 

‘You want to teach me a lesson by 
trusting me ? No, no ’ I am bothered 
cnongh to know what to do with roj 
own jewels, without Lecpiug watchovtr 
yours Take them away, there’s a dear, 
so many pry mg serrauts arc about,” 

I went straight from the Senior Ram s 
room to the sitting room outside, and 
sent for Amiilyn With him baudtp came 
along too I was m a great burn, and 
£.atd to Sandip “If you don't nimd, 1 
bate a word or two with Araulya Would 
you ■ 

Sandip smiled a wry smile ‘SoAniuIjA 
and 1 arc separate lu your eyes? If you 
hare set about to wean him from me, ( 
muse confess I bare no power to retina 
him ’ 

i made no reply but stood waiting 
Be It so,” Sandip went on, linisli 
your special talk With Amulya But then 
you must give me a special talk nil to 
myscK too, or it w ill mean a defeat for hie, 
lean stand ercrvthiog, but not defeat 
My share must always be tlic Uou s sharv 
This has been luy constant quarrel with 
i’rovidcflic. I wiudcfcit the Dispenser of 
niy fate, hut uot take defeat at his haude 
With n «.rushmg look at Vuiulya, bandip 
walked out of the room 

'Amulya my own little brollicr, you 
must do one thing for roe ’’ I MiJ 

“I wiU stake luy life for whateverduty 
you may lay on me, bister ’ 

I brought out. mr lend botfroiuthc 
folds of my sUaw 1 and nl iced it belore hiai 
‘ bell or pawn Uic*c," 1 said, ‘and get «iC 
SIX thousand rupees as fast ns ever you 
can ” 

• No, no, bister, ' said Amulya touchcjl 
tothcqmck ' Let these jewels lie I wi” 
get Ton SIX tliousan I all the same ” 

Oh doo t be sdlj," 1 said inj/«lieo“y 
‘There IS no timefur niiy nonsense Take 
this box Get away to Calcutta by the 
night tram AuJ Lnug iii* the moncj’hy 
theday ittcr tooiorrow positively” , 
Amulya took a diamond necklace out ot 
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the box, beld it up to the Iigbt aad put it 
back ^loomilj 

"I know,” I told him, “that jou will 
never set the proper price for these 
diamonds, so I amgi\io£;you jewels worth 
about thirty thousand I don't care if 
they all go, but 1 must have that six 
thousand without fail 

“Do jou know, Sister," said Amulya, 
“I ha\e had a quarrel with Saodip Babu 
over that Us 0,000 he took from you > 
I cannot tell you how ashamed 1 felt 
But Sandip Biliu irouW hive it that we 
must give up even our slnnie for the 
country That may he so But this is 
somehow different Ido not fear to die for 
the coiintrj, to kill for the country, —that 
much shakti has been given me But I 
cannot forget tbu shame of baving taken 
money from you There Sandip Babu is 
ahead of me lie baa no regrets or com 
punctions He sajs we must get nd of the 
idea that the money btloogs to the one m 
whose box it happens to bo,— if w« canoot, 
where is the magic of Bmide Mataraai ' ’ 

Amulya gathered enthusiasm as be 
talked on li^e always warms up when be 
has me for a listener “The Gita tells us," 
he coatioucd, ‘that no one baa kill the 
soul Killing IS- a mere word So also is 
the taking away of money Whose is the 
money ? No oae has created it No one 
can take it away with him when he 
departs this life, for it is no part of his 
soul To-day it is ratnc, to morrow my 
son’s, the next day his creditor's Since, 
mfact, money belongs to uo one, why 
should tmy blame attach to our patnots 
if, instead of Icavmgit for some worthless 
son, they take it for their own use 

When I hear Sandip's words uttered 
by this boy; I tremble all over Let those 
who are snake charmers play with snakes, 
if harm comes to them, they are prepared 
for it But these boys are so mooccat, 
all the world is ready with its blessing to 
protect them They play with a snake 
^not knowing its nature and when we see 
‘them smilingly, trustfully, putting their 
hands within reach of its fangs, thea we 
Understand how terribly dangerous the 
snake is Sandip is right when be suspects 
that though I, for myself, may be ready 
to die at his hands, this boy I shall wean 
from him and save 

“So the money is w anted for the use of 
your patnots, I suppose,” tasked with a 
smile 


‘ 0( coucae it IS said Amulya, proud- 
ly “Alt, they not our kings’ Poverty 
takesaway from thcit regal power. Do 
you know, we always insist on Sandip 
Babu travelling First Class ? He never 
shirks kingly honours,— he accepts them 
not for himself, but for the glory of us alh 
The greatest weapon of those who rule 
' the world, Sandip Babu has told us, is the 
hypnotism of tbeir display To take the 
vow of poverty would be for them noc 
m'^rcly a penance, — it would me in sui- 
cide 

At this point Sandip noiselessly entered 
the room I threw my shawl over the 
jewel case with a rapid movement 

The special talk business not yet 
over ’ ’ he asked with a sneer m his tone. 

\es, we've quite finished," said 
Amulya apologetiCtUly “It was nothing 
much ’ 

“No, Amulya," I said, "we have not 
quite finished " 

“bo cwt Sandip, for the second time, I 
8uppo<e' said Sandip 

“Ifyou please " 

“And as to Saadip's re-entry , . " 

' Not to-day 1 have no time " 

' 1 see said Sandip os his eyes dashed. 
“No time to waste, only tor special 
talks t" ‘ { , 

Jealousy >■ \\ here the strong man. 
shows weakness, there the weaker sex 
cannot help beating her drums of victory 
So 1 repealed, firmly “I really have no 
time " 

Saodip went away looking black 
Amulya was greatly perturbed ‘'Sister 
Kanft" he pleaded, ‘ Sandip Babu is annoy, 
ed ” 

“He has neither cause nor right to be 
aanoyed,’’ 1 said with some vehemence. 
“Let me caution yoa about one thing, 
Amulya Say nothing to Sandip Babu 
about the sale of my jewels,— oo your 
life ” 

‘ No, I wdl not " ! 

“Then yon had better not delay any 
more You must get away by to-night’s 
train ” . 

Amulya and^I lefti the room-together 
As we came out on the verandah Sandip 
was standmg there I could see he Was 
waiting to waylay Amulya To prevent 
that I had to engage him “What is it 
you -wanted to tell me, Sandip Babu I 
asked 

“I have nothing special to say 
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small talL \nd smc^ you liaTC not the 

‘'ly'SsraSUwRf. Aswe 

^trthatbon°SnIy“cam5a away ? ■ 

“The box iiad not escaped bis eyes Ire 
^^^1 firm ‘ If I could hare told you, 

( Swoidhavebeea made over to btmm • 

^“”sryM°th.nk Amulya sMll not tell me? ■ 
“Mn he will Qot. ' 

Sand.pcoalJ not conceal his noser -.ny 

aanuip thinh you will gam the 

mastery oicr me? he Weil out -that 
S.ali Mver he Aranlya, there, wooU die a 
shall nev deiffucd to trample him 

a??foot‘ i” ll ae«r%<? '»"R “ ‘ 

, «.i tn bnue him to rour feel 
^ Oh \be weak ' the weak ' At last Sa« 
•hr? hns realised that be is weak before 
T^at IS ^Yl^y there is this sudden 
aneer Uc lias understood 
®i“^S“h« <lnuot®mcct the power that 1 

So be contemptuous silence At 

f'f.Si'i'cW ton 1.'“‘ »>'<■" a' 

last have 1C<3 vantage ground 

w^idlow ogam Amidst all my 

S'esmSS 'li'’ >'■' o' “““ " 

said sand.p, after a pause 

A™ma“yPla“jon please, said 1 
. , wdl^t nothing out froui me 

•butyou wiuN Amuh i tutic tliau you 
f'me 7 Uo 3 0“ know that the boy is 
of my shadow, the echo of my 
'|,’{„\^lhat he 1 . nollimg if I am not at bi. 

*“^*l,li,r,.hcisuotyoar echo, be is him 
u Jmidya And that is whem I tnist 
mU, ^ trust your echo 

'““Cn mnS nnt ">'Set that you arc 


TomiS to mndrr up oil your 
under a P'm“ “ u,. worship ol the 

SSmoiI" inlael jour odmoB ha. 

“'"il.L'iSr” ruLnent. the gods Icaic to 
‘Whatever thc^oJi But bow 

e“n'roir« those w’huh hate hrea slulea 
awavfro‘« *i)f ,t,s „o uwy our trymg to 
i.ook en- * thatfashion Now is 
g,vc me the X „„rk L-t that work 
S'eSU thfiyoucau mate a di.play 


of your woiu'in s wiles to your heart a 
content -and I will help you in your 

“*Xbe moment I bad stolen my b^band s 
money and paid it to Saodip, the music 
that was in our relations stopped Aot 
only did I destroy all my ownYalueby 
making myself cheap, but Sandip s 
‘too, lost scope for their full pHy 

cannot employ your marksmanship against 

a thing which IS right m your grasp So 
Sandip has lost bis aspect of the bero, a 
tone of Idw quirrelsonicncss has come into 

'”*Saudfp kept bis brilliant eyes fixed lull 

on my face till they seemed to blaze with 

all the thirst of the midday sky 
twice he fidgeted with his feet, 'v® tb^fih 
to leave Ins scat as it to spring right on 
me M\ whole bod^ seemed to ssum, my 
aems t&robbed the hot blood “P 

to my cars . I felt that if 1 «maincd ll ca, 
I should iicier get up at 
supreme eflort I tore myself oB the tbaifi 
uud hastcneil towards the 

1 fom Sandip s dry throat tbcrc came 
nmuflled cry Wbilbcr 
yocen? The next moment be left l«J 
seat with a bound to seize hold of At 
the sound of footsteps outside the door 
however, lie rapidjy retreated and fell ba^k 
into Ins chair 1 cliLcked my steps near 
the bookshelf, where I stood staring M 
the names of the books 

As my husband eulcred the room, 
S.aiidip cicloimcd 'bsay, NikUil, . 
you keep ilrowmng among your booss 
here ? I was just telling Queen of o" 
colkgc club Do you remember tuai 
contest of ours over the translation 
those lines from Brow mug ? \ ou don t 
<vh* •houU oettr li»»e h VcJ nl o'* 

Ifil e mc»ul I sbouia oul la« I**' , . 

TUtft areiUotr meo yx* e»n*oe"* 
l(upaii*e iW inajr 0 »covtr 
Anier*autto f»li*pleaK» , „ 

AnO learc mnch 8» »1 « Toui u 1''^“ 
natl«n t.o nid.hekoewlt 

sU'enX toouJ 

I managed to get together the 
to render it into Bengali, somehov'i 
llw result was hardly likely to be a 
forever’ to the people of BeugnL 1 r 
didtUiukat one time tliat I was on 
vcri-c of Uccoin ng a poet, but provw . 
was kind enough to save me /ro™. 
disaster Do you remember oil Di»k»lu 
Ifbcbad not uecotn- a bait Inspector 
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would have been a poet I remember Uis 
readeriUR to this day 

"No, Queen Bee, xt is no use rummag 
ing those bookshelves Nikhil has censed 
to read poetry after his marriage,— per- 
haps he has no further need font But I 
suppose ‘the fever fit of poesy’, as the 
Sansknt has it, is about to attack me 
again *' 

"1 have come to give you a warmog, 
Sandip," said my husband 
"About the fever fit of poesy 
My husband took no notice of this 
attempt at humour "For some time," 
he continued, " Mahomedau preachers have 
been about stirring up the local Mussul 
mans They are all wild with you, and 
may attack you any m-'ment " 

‘Are you come to advise Bight 
''1 ha.Te corns to give you laiormaiioot 
not to offer advice " ^ 

"Had these estates been mine, such a 
warning would have been necessary for 
the preachers, not for me If, instead of 
trying to frighten me, you give them a 
taste of your inttmidatioo, that would be 
worthier both cf you and me Do >ou 
know that your weakness is weakemag 
yocr neighbouring zamindacs also ? ’ 

“1 did not offer you my advice, Sandip 
1 wish you, too, would ruram from giving 
me yours Besides it is useless And 
there is another thing I want to tell you 
You and your followers have been secretly 
worrying and oppressing my tenantry ( 
cannot allow that any longer So I must 
ask you to leave ray temtory ’ 

"For fear of the Mussulmans, or is there 
any other fear you have to threaten me 
with ? ’ 

"There are ftdrs the want of which is 
cowardice In the name of those fears, f 
tell you, Sandip, you must go In five 
days’ time 1 shall he starting for Calcutta 
I want you to accompany me You may 
of couroe stay in my house there,— to that 
there 13 no objection ” 

"All right, I have still five days' time, 

’ then Meanwhile, Queen Bee, let me ham 
to you my song of parting from your 
honey hive Ah I you poet of mwem 
Bengal 1 Throw open yonr doors and let 
inS plunder your words The theft is rcallyr 
youra, foritis my song which you have 
made your own— let the name be yours by 


all means, but the song is mmc With this 
Sandip struck up in a deep, husky voice, 
which threatened to be out of tune, a song 
in the J5/iairavx mode 
Id the tptieg time of jour kiagdom mj Qaeeo 
Meebags sod partings chase each other id their end 
Uss hide and seek 

Aad flowers blossom lo the wake of those that droop 
aod die in the shade 

Idthespncg time of joar kingdom mj Qaeen 
Mj meetiag with jon had its ono songs 
Uat has not also mj leave taking aoj gift to offer 
jou ? 

That gill IS mj secret hope wh ch I keep hidden m 
the shadows of jonr flower garden 
That the rains of Julj maj sweetlj temper jour 
fiery June 

His boldness was immense, — boldness 
which had no veil, but was naked as fire 
One finds no time to stop it it is like 
trying to resist a thunderbolt the light 
omg d'lshss it laugbsat lU resistance 
1 left the room As I was passing along 
the verandah towards the inner apart 
meats, Amulya suddenly made his appear 
aace and came and stood before me 

Pear nothing Sister Ram, ’ be said 
"1 am off to night and shall not return 
unsuccessful ’’ 

"Amulya," said I, looking straight into 
his earnest, youthful face, ‘ 1 fear nothing 
for myself, but may I never cease to fear 
for you ’ 

Amulya turned to go, but before he 
was out of sight 1 called him back ami 
asked "Ha\e you a mother, Amulya ^ ’ 

* 1 have ’’ 

‘A sister ? ' 

‘No, I am the only child of my mother 
My father died when I was quite little ’’ 
"Then go back to your mother, 
Amulya ’ 

‘ But Sister Ram, I have now both 
mother and sister " 

“Then, Amulya, before, you leave to 
night, come and haveyour dinner here ’ 
"There won't be time for tint Let me 
take some food for thejourney, consecrat- 
ed with your touch ’’ 

"tthat do you Specially fike, AmuIvT. 

"If I had bren with my mother I should 
have had lots ot Potisb cakes Make some 
for me with j our own hands, Sister Ram 
(To be continued) 

Translated bj 
SkarSDRAXATU Tagorc 
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The Tendency and Posiibililic* of 
Enslish Poetry 

The review of the character of CoRhsli 
poetry is continued in yio'a ^ 

Coming, as it does, from Aurobindo bliose, 
limisclf a poet and scholar of a very lugJi 
order having an amount of insight into 
English and classical literature which is 
rare amongst Indians, it dcsencs tlie 
serious consideration of -all true lovers ot 

progress tint English poetry has 
made IS due to "a senes ot boldexpcii. 
incuts less shackled by the past than m 
wuutries which have a stronger sense of 
cultural tradition ” Mr Ghose goes on to 
say 

rorm la ft great nowtr. but »utene»* of fona It 

“.mitVftoiritauda 

I.. hf^nM wluatt data iuc«««-i new reTeUiiona 
* men or lb ftU the poce pal J for tbem Lftslith 

A^^^Ufubofanch new retrUationa lu rwbow 
poetry la I ,li ja^uU expendtlute of genlua 

cauUiflg fit* and /orceof nnasioftlioo. «la Unibeot 
r nf noJli? »pe«h, It* coSatftnt »elfhUrftl.o« 

energy o p ^ atU exprewo® ®re the 

Jeward*ofil*conr*geand»la liberty., Tfaeie Ibiog* 

'‘'(lAn Old paiaioo, to giee tbftt ila f«dl 

nciloa, ot i«' X ,},t ,„nfce ftod 

^“^f'^uiVepoiVt of reference bat the utility ^ «U 

A^uX bold «l»» V''i 

oopnite e*»‘“’ •. only • 

I f< for iia owu » > . ,, ,, o alartiac point 

light aad elherc liolo j, attracted by nil 

(or llie erpteawon U 0^1 The I.otia niiod manta on 
that ilhiddtn And *«r« poipoiea o« 

the P“*'''*V ,« on the unieeranl irutb* and 

tioasht . »*■ «y' einble eipreeaion— not the 

reaUliea *|o,i « aoul truthr^ but tboae »bieb 

remoter, the ipinin*! I j .otelliBenc* 

prcrenl iheaiaelTM to the cla^^ 

lint the “j.fcTtiolilit*. It* play of outer 


lual, it seldom follow* these with a couipletety dit 
intereated hdehty, but couira bock with them on the 
external bfe aad trie* to subject them to It* mould. 
This turn isnot uDirersal,— Blake escape* from it.— 
nor the single dominant poser,— Keata and Shelley 
and Wordsworth bare their benrta elsewhere , bat it 
la aconataot power. 

Cnalish poetry i* much more powerfully and coo 
tciouuy personal and iiidirilu^l thm thxiC of any 
other language, nod aiuiamuch less diicctly at the im 
utraopal and uniei.raal 

Three general char"Clerislica emerge The firit i* 
n coustont reference and return of the higher poetical 
nionrea to ttie formr of external life, n* il the enrieh 
ing of that life were ila principal artistic aim The 
second la a great force of subjecliTe lodielduahty and 
pertioal teoiperament as a leading power of tie 
•poetic creatioe The third n a fjreat Intemlty oi 
speech and ordiaarity of a certain kind of riireet 

In following out the possible linct of the (uturr the 
delect of the Ciiglieb mind i« it* inability to follow 
thebiglicr motWes ditmuresteJIy to tueir <l*tpe*t 
aad largest creatite rceolt* but tbi* i* being rcmediea 
by new laBuenee* Tbe entrance of the pare CelUi; 
teoperament into Beghsh poetry through the 
reeieal >» likely to do much . the contnbatioo ottue 
ladlao taiod Id woik like Tagore* tuay net lu tne 
same direetioo « , . . _ 

Tbe hiftb intensity of •pteeh wbicb Engliab poetry 
bo* brought to bear upon all lit reatenul, it* power 
of giting the fullest and richest value to the 
Aodtbeirvage is needed for the expreitinn of i'>» 
value* ofthesplriloal, which will be one of the ntiji* 
ofahiaberinluitiveuUerance Iftheputsnt 0*}*'? 
higher godheads into tbeir ow n ipUrte 
Its endeavour*, their return upon the earth bfe to 
transform our vision of It wdl be Us other tide. 


Exploitation or Education ? 

Under the above significant hcadioe. a 
teacher points out the thoughtless selec* 
tion of text books in our schools and tiic 
wrong method of instruction pursuM 
therein, in the pages of Brcoaiaiis i'ev'cu* 
for Augu<it Sn^ s he ■. 

OneofRu»km'a pro«e|ns.vS puUisUul at a cheap 
cost was choeen for the first fonii . this had been on«. 
aetfoctbemvtiicuUlion exnniinfltion .Tlie working 
term began and the elass teacher lonnd this a *e y 
bard nut to crack for limsclf, much worse wai l 
cxiierieDceuf boys iii the first lesson. Snaf*'*’*!"? 
daja' t»sl tbe selrclioo was giecu up to Ri'* P’* , 
toaaother Smilarwot the fate cf two histone 
readers which were iilnced In the hnnds of**.?,*.** , 
classes. The host ol nllusions to Caropcan History 

lalHeJeven the prolessor of History— much more lo 

pior luatriculale tencher !a charge i, 

Katarallv 1 was very much tonebed oT 
soflaitcei of gross malielectloo Quesuons like i 
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before they bare lived aad have bad ao emutioual 
life of some depth aod reality They leara in •mall 
classes of bfteen to twenty five They draw map» on 
the earth and floor, and they hove rambles, and ont 
IDES and alto fiiendi who write to them and tend 
them post cards, and who paint to them in word* the 

charm of other lands and countries They hear Ul« 
in the 1 ahted pavilion after dusk The ni^ht wind, 
aad the dawn the bad. the ram. and the rainbow ate 
their friends, alto the night sLy. and the quiet com 
names of the stars In winter the, sleep and live 
outdoors as la summer, and their best health records 
were taken in January 

ILe Educational Review for July I'as 
an important article from the pen of K 11 
Ranianatban entitled 

The Development of Literary Kindi 
from which we arc glad to present a few 
extracts to our readers 

&S..% .1 

ol th, buman »p.nt #• 
tures of a treatment in the 

‘"Effio'pi' ■■ » ra'?b.“.» 

?h^l*kV aplrt from all this we re 


'* *i‘*»^«io^»*^^of *W own, the whoIe^iBR something 
“ fi. defeat from lb* sum of the parts ^ SimilMly 
q^nite o aerent irw v.ooohou 'and Thucydides 
Tacitus and W- £“‘'0 or Greekaglhore 

Gibbon aud Wacau>»y are not ^a 


p..'iS7^2H“€^;!.ro^ 

authors functio g pnociplcs.indepeDdont 

Its It lodepeodeot of queatiooa 

ofUnaoaB'* of particular anthcra, has 

allcctiug the P*‘ ^ liteiatolosy If literature la 

PO“po“»lr Mme De Slael 

rceoRn.iea as a social pneno^^^ 

aags«‘‘r“," anlhronolocical or human scKace. 
as a f taSso up by writers like 

M««? l 1 M A Mackensw aod 

Moulton , , should be applied to the 

^ous'Iam tirt o^f man among other things, to 
literature one of the arts one of tie 

Literature app* to eatrode the oecfnl 

?, Je of aits m th* larger sens* Just as spoken l angu 


ase in Its present form may be shown to hate ii«n 
from all bit inarticulate cries or eiclamatioosof the 
savage, as all forms of written language, of paintiog 
and sculpture have their ongiu in the rude 
on skins and eavera walls hy which savoses celebrat 

ed the notable achievements of their chiefs, so o^oi 
the dances of the savage combining rhythm in spwn 

rhythm la sound, and rhythm in motion the arts oi 

poetry music and dancing have developed 

U P Urunetiere was among men ofletlers theone 
who made the most striking application of the eyoiu 
nonary principle to the study of French literature 
The derehpmeat oi literary kinds means accordmS 1° 
him five things 1 The existence of Genres These 
are then merely convenient categories, imagineu ny 
the critic for his own delectation, conceptions to M 
ordinate and unify characteristics infinitely 
and confusing otherwise Are they existing indej*^ 
dcntly IQ nature and in history ? Suppose they exist 
llovr do they disengsge tbeiaselrei from their earlier 
stage of primitive lodeterminateness ? It is piaiuij 
nonlogous to our trying to know how in natural 
history from one primordial homogeneous substance 
the individuals detach themselves In their particular 
forms and become thus the stock of varieties races 
and species 3 Again as in nature when fiwh® 
stances favour such a tliiog the species are not locnp 
able of permanence and fixity These are 
when particular kinds of literature spr>n? |P. 
flourish and dreay Then the kinds gel modified J> 
Lastly there is the IrsDiformatioD of one inw 
another kind becauie of socb modiBcstipn 
rrench tragedy is an illustrious literary kind Ltery 
thing needful is known of its bitth, grontl), eh*®'*®. 

tioo aod decline and fall In the pulpit eloquence 01 

the ITib century Fmoce we have an eaaoiple 01 * 
literary transformation Into the later lyrical po*”X 
of Lamartine, d Hugo and de MasseU *^*,®'**® « 
of the Irencb romauce we have au exan pie ofageor* 
^bioeed out of the debris of many others 

•Certain works of Iiietatnre have a gcnersl rese^ 
Uasce aod are loosely claised together (for Ihe sate 
of cooveoicncc) si lyric, comedy, tragedy, ep* 
pastoral and the like , the claulcista made of **®*’,? 
(beae divisioni a fixed norm governed by 
laws The srparatioD of genres was a 
of Ibis law of claxsicisu comedy should no* “ 
tmuKled with tragedy, nor epic with lyric- 
sooner was the law enunciated than it was 
by an niUtt impatient or ignorant of Its rtstraioiS 
and tie eritica have been obliged to explain an *y 
these Tiolaiiooa of then- lawa, or gradually to choBg 
the laws ihemielves Hut If art 11 organic etP"*: 

slon and every work la to be anurrogaud wltli i>‘' 

question, ‘what baa It expressed, end how comp«i^ 
1 , ? there is no plsce for the question whether • 
faaicooformcd to tome conveoieut classification o 
cntici or to tome law derived from this classlficatioo 
The lyric, the paitoral, the epic, are 
without concrete reality in the world of art * 
donot write epics pastorals, lyrics *hvy '*P 
tbemselvea, and this espression is their only 
There are not, therefore, only three or 
bnodred literary kinds , there are as many kinds • 
‘here are indiiiJual poets ” 
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The Decadent Movement in Literature. 
Arthur Symon«, in the course ol a 
hnlhant cntical review contnbuted to the 
Loudoa Quarterly Revjew, speaks ol the 
Decadentr Symbolist and Impressionist 
schools of literature, and introduces us to 
their tnam apostles Lovers andwntets 
of Bengali poetry, especially tho-se belong- 
log to the Tagore cult, will be interested 
to read the paragraph dealing r\ith le lers 
librc, as we all know of the unique success 
achieved by Rabindranath Tagore in Ins 
very recent attempts at lerslibn: Says 
Mr Symons : 

The iBoit TtpreMotatiTe literature of the day— the 
writisg Tihieh appeals to, which has dooe to much to 
foriu, the youagergeneratios— u certainly oot Clatsi 
nor has it aoy relation isitb that old aotitbesis of the 
Classic, the Romantic. After a fsthion it is no 
donht a decadence , tt hat all the qualities that mark 
the end of great periods, the qoaatilies that we find 
in tbeCreelc, the Latio, decadence an intense self 
cootcionsneet, restless cariosity in research, no over 
tubtilisinjr rcHneoent upon refinement, a tpiiitpal 
and moral perTersity titvhat we call the classicls 
indeed the sepreme art— those qualities of perfect 
siuplcity, perfect saoitr, peifecc proportioo. the 
supreme qnalities— then ihis representatiee lileratore 
of today, interestiog, beautifni, norti as it is, is 
really a new and beantifnl and loterestios disease 
Healthy we cannot call it, and healthy U docs oot 
wish to be considered For its Terr disease ol form, 
this liteiBtnre Is certainly typical of a nnlisalioo 
grown over Inauiious, o\er loqtiiring, too Uognid for 
the relief of action, too nnceitain for any emphasis 
In opinion or in conduct It reflrcis all the moeds. 
eJl the manners, of n sophisticated society , its eery 
artificiality is a way of being tme to nature , Siopli 
city, sanity, propoition— the classic qualities— how 
much do we possess them in our life, our larrouod 
mgs, that we should look to find them to onr Jilera 

Impressionist and Symbolist hare more (o common 
than either supposes , both are really working on the 
same hypothesis, applied in dificrent directions 
What both seek IS not general truth merely, but fa 
rente rraie, the rery essence of tnitb— tbe ttotb of 
, appearances to the senses, of the nsible world to ibe 
eyes that see it , end tbe tmtb of spiritnal tbmgs to 
the spintu^ nsion The Impressionist, in literature 
as in painting, would fiasb upon you in a new, 
sudden way so exact an image of what roubarc 
just seen, just as you bare seen it, that yoo may say 
as a young American sculptor, a pnpil of Kodio said 
to me on seeing for the first time a picture uf Wbist 
ler’s, * Whistler seems to think his picture upon cai^ 
ras— and there it is ! ’ Or you may find, with Sainte 
heuTe, wntiDg orGocconii, the ' sonl of the land 
scape'— the soul of whatercr corner of the yisibk 
world has tu he realized Tbe Sy mhulut. m this new. 


sudden w ay, n ould fiasli upon you the “soul ’ of that 
whieb can be apprehended only hjr tie soul— tbe finer 
sense of things ceident And, naturally ne.essanly, 
this eodenTonr after a perfect trnib to one’s impress! 
on to one s intuition— perhaps no impossible endea 
Tor— has brought with it, lo tia rcTOit from ready* 
made impressions and conclnsioos, a revolt from toe 
readymade lacgui^e, from tbe bondage of tradi 
lioaat form, of a form beeome rigid. In France, 
where this moyemeot began apd has mainly fionnsh 
ed. It IS Goncourt who was the first to inrent n style 
in prose really new, imprestioniflic, a style which 
eras Itself almost sensation It is \irlaioe who has 
(urented such another new style in verre 

What the Goncourts have done is to specialize 
vision, so to speak, and t'l subtilize language to tbe 
point of rendering eyery detail in just the form and 
culur of the actual impression bdmond de Goncourt 
once said to me— yarring, if 1 remember rightly, an 
expression be bad pnt into tbe Jouraaf— ‘ My brother 
and 1 meented an opera glass the young people 
nowadays are taking it out of onr bands ” 

Ad opera glass— a special, oniqne war of seeing 
things— that IS wbal the Guncoucts hare brought to 
bear upon the common things obonl os; and It la 
here that they bare done the 'soicething new,'' here 
mote than anywhere. They bare oerer sought “to 
see life steadily and see it whole” their niioa has 
alrenys been somewhat lerensh, with tbe diseased 
sharpDtfs of oTereseited nerret. ”V\e do not hide 
from onrMires that we bare been passionate, nerrous 
crentorts, unhealthily impressionanle,” confeases tbe 
Jouraal Hat il is this morbid intensity iii seeing 
and seizing things that has helped to form that mar 
relons style— ‘a style perhaps too ambitious of 
impossibilities,” as Iber admit— a style which inherits 
some of its color from Ganlier, some of its fine outline 
from Flaubert, but which has brought light and 
shadow into tbe color, which has softened outline m 
tbe magic of atmosphere. ith them words are oot 
merely color and sound theybre That search after 
fuagge priote Ftpitbete rare. Is not (at with 
Ftaobert) a search after harmony of pbrasefonts 
own sake it Is a desperate endearor to giie een^a 
tion, to Hash tbe imprcMion of the moment, to 
V5VW5V\hA-.«3kiva\Mif4 mt/rtin.-EAV/it. Airiwi.iii 
analysis as in description, thejr have fonnd out a way 
of noting the fine shades , they have broken the 
outlineoftbe conventional novel in chapters, with 
ita continuons story, in order to Indicate— sometimes 
ID a chapter of half a page — ibis and that revealing 
znoment, this or that significant attitude or accident 
or sensation For tbe placid traditions of French 
prose they have had bnt little re<pccL 

What Goncourt has done in pro<e -loveoUng abso 
Inlely a new way of saying thiols, to correspond 
with that newway of seeing tilings, whKb he has 
found— Xeilaine has dooe in verse. 

Music first of all and before all, he insists , and 
then, not color, but U naaace, the last fine shade. 
Poetry IS to be something vague, lotangiUe, evan 
escent, a winged soul m flight “toward othe 
and other loves ’ To express the iaexprt<s ’ 
speaks of beautiful eyes bebnd a veil, ol 
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tating Runli^lU of noon, oftbe titue anariu of clear 
rtati In a cool autumn sky and the verse tnwhicli 
h« laakea this coufestiao of faith has the exquisite 
troubled beauty— "saus neii ca lui qui pcse on qui 
pose"— which be coniuiends as the essential quality of 
verse In a later poem of poetical counsel be tdla us 
that art should, first of all, be absolutely clear, abso- 
lutely sincere 

To fix the last fine shade, the qumtcsseoce of 
things , to dx It fleetincfy , to be a disembodied 
voice, and yet the voice of a human soul that is the 
ideal of Decadence, and It IS what Paul Verlaine has 
achieved And certainly, so far-as achieiemeutgoes, 
no other poet of the actual group in Prance can be 
named beside him or near him la Stepbane Mallar 
me with bis supreme pose as the supreme poet, and 
his two or three pieces of exquisite verse anddcli 
cately artificlel prose to show by way of result, wc 
bare the prophet and pontiS of tbe moremeat the 
mystical and theoretical leader of tbe great cmao 
cipation No one has ever dreamed su^ beautiful, 
impossible dreams as Mallarme no one has ererso 
possessed bis soul in the eontemplatioa of master 
pieces to come All bis life be bas been haunted by 
the desire to create not so much someihioK new in 
literature, at a literature which should itself be a 
new art He has dreamed of a work into which 
all tbe arts should eater and achieve them 
islvcs by a mutual interdependence— a barmooinog 
of all the arts into one supreme art— and he has 
theonted with lafimte subtlety over tbe postibililKS 
of doing the impossible An aristocrat of letters, 
Uallarme ha* always looked wlthiatenie dlsdais oo 
tbs indiscriminate accident of uairersat suOrase lie 
has wished neither to be read uor to be aad*rstood 
by tbe bourgeon latelligeace. and it it nilb souie 
deti^rateoess of Intentloo that be has made both 
Issnei inipossibfr Caiulle tfendes defines bio admir 
ably as a difficult aalbor^ nod in bis letest period 
h« has socceedeJ in becoming abscOutely nniotdligible 
The latest poems (in which panctuatioo is soinetiocs 
entirely suppressed for our further bewildetiueot) 
consist mcicly of a sequence of symbols, to which 

every word must be taken in a sense with wbicb its 
ordinary Bigaificuoce ha* nothiiTg to do Matlanuea 

contortion ol the Pretich language so far as mere 
style IS concerned Is cnriously simdat totbe Lind of 
depravation which was undergone by the Latin 
language m ita decadence It is, Indeed, In part a 
reversion to Latin phraseology, to tbe Latin con 
struciion and it has made, of the color and flowing 
Preach language, something irrrgnlar unquiet 
expressive wUb sudden surprising fcEicitleB, With 
nervous starts and lapses, with new capacities for 
tbe exact noting of sensation Alike to the ordinary 
and to tbe scholarly reader it is painful, lotolerable . 
^ ^jargon, a massacre Supreoiel/ scif-cosfideot, and 
backed, certainly by an ardent following ol the 
youDger generation, Mallariue goes oo bis way, 
expcrimcntiQg more and more audaciously, baviug 
achieved by this time, at nil eveuls, a style wholly 
his own 

Trobably it is as a voice, an loflueucc, that 
Mallariue will be remeuibered lIis personol mugoel 
Um has bad a great deal to do with lue iftakrog of 
the very newest FreocU literature , few literary 
beemuets in Pans bate been able to escape tie 

rewards and panisbmciils of 1 18 contact, hia sugges 
tion In regBid to the tuoUrvctioo of strw, 
Mallarme has always reniniord faitl tul to the 
tradiliynal syllabic neasuremeat but tU freak o 

the discovery of fe nrs fibre is 


ciulsly thenatnsai 


consequence ofbis experiments upon the elaitfcify of 
rbythni upon the power ofrcsiitatce of tbe casura 
Le ftra Mreia tie hands of most of the experimenters 
becomes merely rbymelcss irregular prose I never 
really understood tbe ebarm that may be found lO 
this apparently atruetu*tless rhythm until 1 beard 
Dnjordio readMoud the as yet unpublished conclusion 
of a dramatic poem in several parts It was rhymed, 
but rbymes with some irr'gularity, and (he rhythm 
was purely and simply n vocal eflect- Tbe rbytbm 
came and vreot as the spirit moved \on might deny 
that it was rbylhin stall, sad yet, readaslheard 
It read la n sort of slow chant, it produced ou me the 
eflcct of really beautiful verse But vers fibres in tbe 
bands of a seioliet are the most intolerable and easy 
and annoying of poetical exercises. 

Jotis Ivarl Huysmans Jemandi a promtoenf place 
IQ auy record of tbe Decadent movement lliswork, 
like that of the Goacoarta, la iargeJx delerasined by 
ibe mafadie 6a de aieelt—ibt diseased nerves that, in 
biscase, liave given a cncioui personal quality of 
pessimisiu to bis outlook on the world, hti view of 
life Part of bit work— \farthe, Lcs Socota \atard 
Co Vtoagt i kbufeau— It a minute and tearchigg 
studyoftbe minor discomforts, tbe commoDDlace 
miseries of life, as seen by a peevishly duoraered 
vision delighting, fur Its own seu tortnre in tbe in 
sutent coniemplation of buman stupidity, of the 
sordid ID existence ket these books do but lead up 
to til* unique masterpiece, the actonisbii'g caprae uf 
t Reboars in which be has conceutraled alf that 
IS delicately depraved, all that isbeauufnlly, cuiiousiy 
poisonous in modern art. 1 Reboura is (he hisiory 
of a typical Decadeul— a slody, lodced. after a real 
mao but a study which seites the type latbertban 
tbe personality 

It IS on that one rieeptloDal acbierrmeal, 1 
Reltourt Cbat his fame will lest , it It (bees he bos 
expressed not luerrly biRiscir, but an epoch And he 
has done so in « siyle which carries the undern ex 
petimentt upon languai,* to their futtheic develop- 
ment roriucd upon Goncourt and 1 lanhett it has 
sought for nnrtlty, fiaiage peintc the exactitude of 
color tbe forcible precision of epithet, nfaerever 
nords, images or epithets are to he (ouad BarlMtn. 

IQ Us profusion, violeut in Its emphasi'i, wearyiug la 

Its splendour, it is-^spccially In regard to tbiims 
teen— exlraordioarily expressive, with all Ibe shades 
ol a painter s palette Elaborately end deliberately 
perverse. It 11 in its very perversity that nuysmaus 
woih— so fascinating, so repellant, so iostincuvely 
arlifiriBl— comes to represent as tbe viork of no otbir 
wiitercaobc said to do, tbe roam teodiucies, the 
cbul toulu, of the Decadent uiovcment m literature 


Hope in Bad Tunes 
WUaleter calamity thewar tunybriog 
upon civilaattou aud the human race, 
however monstrous man's misdeeds have 
beca, the qualities of fciodlioess, pitXi 
honor aud ucvoUon to noble ideas arc 
hounei toeudurc Ihus asserfs a wnter jb 
the A’atroB 


happiness, some alteviatiou uiay be gained by 
xeniceubering tiubuppier things fii time* 
cxttenK adversity and suspense, it is safest to gf“"‘ 
tbe worst at orce Let it be granted ihio, Ihaf 
uuchol luau I h slury U a rvvotd ui biutulit} 
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Let jt be granted th-vt the present slaughter, the 
present anguish of suspense, and the pres*nt tear for 
nil that a free and self reliant p*ople has most rained 
come to us only in natural succession to the Persi 
ans’ attempts to exterminate Greece, to Spartaa 
destruction of Atheulan Indiridualism, and to the 
desolation brought by earlier birhanaos upon the 
ciTilited world Still we need not assnm* that mMS 
belief in violence as advaniageoas, and in bloodshed 
as medicinal, are p*rraanently characteristic of his 
nature W* hare all his religion mnchofhis poetry, 
a fair amount of his philosophy, and some ofhis 
history, which assume and even prove the contrary 
The daily lives of millions— the true average of 
living— art a testimony against it Even the con 
templatioa of those ancient disasters reveals a real 
change, which for want of a stronger vrord ne call 
progress or improvement H irrors are perpetrated, 
ns in all wars from the beginning but, beyond a 
certain limit, their pTpetration raises a protest even 
in the nationguilty of them— a slight protest, but 
stronger than any we read in the Booh of Joshua or 
even in the history ofGreece except as coming from 
a few nunsual minds 


The New Praviacialism 

The war has put limitations on the 
freedom ofmoTcment and choice of people 
engaged in the war Pre uarconditioas 
ha\e all beeu upset ginug place toeco. 
Domy with regard to food, clothing, fuel 
and even the social amenities of life The 
rich and poor ha^e suddenly been brought 
to the same let el not only m the 6eld ol 
battle but away from it, lu their homes, 
in the matter of cutting down all super 
duities aud in the want ofleuure, which 
was up till now the special privilege of 
people possessing money Now-adays 
money is no concern One good effect has 
been that the more or less artiSciai life of 
the rich and professional men has ceased 
to exist aud they hare been brought face 
to face with the realities oi life A vvnter 
talLs of all theae thinga in the pages of 
The Spectator He says 

ItiSDOteasy no doubt to aay what prorio lal 
ism means It baa no longer auy exclusively local 
suggestion It suggests limits raibet than locabty 
and all limitations are narrocving whether they are 
imposed upon us by tbe cir,.auistances of our p'aceful 
village eaviroumeut or by the world catastrophe of a 
, great war 

Uready the prof'ssloual maa aud womaa feel « 
new sympathy for the poor— not a new pity, bot a 
new understaudiag of the hinitatious Imposed by 
la'k of leisure, especially the lack of society 

Tbe women and children at home not to speak 
of tbe young men at the front have moved 
nearer to one another, and must, we tbmk, 
beocefortU regard life more nearly from tbe 
same point of view, a more matter>of fact and 
primitive one, a more limited aud realistic one, 
than— 30 far as educated ivomen are con emed— 
they have ever done before Is this regrettable * We 


suppose not hut it is idle to say that many of us 
vnU oot regret it It was wron^ no doubt, of tbe 
belter*ofi folk to take tbe ease otlife for granted, to 
forget the endless tod which made of the great towns 
one huge shop where every tbiog had its price and 
nothing that could b* desired could not b' seen and 
where an artificial life seemed the only natural one.' 
if we live another ten or twenty years, we shall many 
of us look back to it and tell young people about it 
as a time of great happiness It produced a type 
which has been very suddenly broken The stamp of 
the war broke it 


John Redmond. 

An laforoiative impression of John Red* 
mood, the gieat Irish leader, appears in 
the CoutewpoF'iry Renew from the pen of 
Harold Spender The following extracts 
from the article under notice will be found 
intcrcslmg 

John Redmnud un lerstood Ireland Ue was InsU 
from bead to foot ■» every thought and ferliog, in 
every aOeetion and parsmt 

Being Irish he was oot in the least degree a revo 
lutiooary On tbe contrary, be was m general 
politict a Conservative It is only itopid people who 
iinagine that b'caase tbe Irish Nationalists want 
Home Rule they are therefore lu any sense revolit 
tionarr or even Radical No race to tbe paithas 
shown less sympathy with tbe democratic rerolu 
tioaary movements of Eorope It was solely a 
natter of high politics that be should work and 
vote with tbe British Liberal Patty. He did It 
becaa*e he had roade up his mmd that it was the 
only way to get Home Rule for Ireland Having once 
made up bii mind be sever changed it He pnrsned 
bis coarse with extraordinary persistence 

In most wavs John Redmond was just a Tory 
of the Center lie was not even a Torr Democrat 
He was indeed, a conventional Catholic In regard 
to all matters of edncation He was a small 
squire and be was all against Knd nationalization 
tlis ideas of land reform stopped like those 
of most Inihnieii, at the point of desmng peasant 
proprietorship There bis feeling for bis race 
was reusforced by a strong belief that peasant 
proprietorship would give ballast and weight to tbe 
new Irish social fabric whenever Home Rule was 
one* established 

Redmond s whole heart went out to National sm 
of that old iashioiied type which now in this country 
IS lending to lade b*lore the new class waifare 

Ills passion for the war against Germauy was 
absolutely sincere It was partly the pa*siOQ ofa 
Catholic who saw a Catholic country being ravaged 
and Catholics being slaughtered by a great Protes. 
taat Power It was partly tbe sympathy of a 
chivalric man for a Iittl nation In any case, no 
one who knew lum could donbt that it was fiercely 
honest and passionate— so passionate that for the 
moment he was carried off bis feet and taken ont of 
that calm, cautious mood which had hitherto made 
him ia&nitely calculating in all his dealings with 
Cnglisbmen Foroneehelet himselfgo lletrusted 
England He showed what all h s friends knew, 
that at heart he was a simple-minded man. But 
com^te as his confidence was in British sympathy 

at that high moment, absolute as was Ins trnst, just 
so deep and so wrathful was bis passion ' 
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above all, in Ireland, among his own people Crety 
where be struck the same high note. Ue was nem 
small He was among those speakers who hit 
you losUolly from the valleys to the splendid 
bciiikts There he walled with case, dignitv and a 
certam majesty which awed bis listeners He n«d 
few notes, oftbn none He was always stodiondy 
temperate, and with this end in view he prepared his 
speeches with great care , . . -r 

Like Parnell, be was not a great reader eicept Ot 
newspapsia He knew the use and valae of the Press, 
and in this delicate relationship he was always easy 
of ac..ess and frank of view , , 

lie fcU very deeply the breokdowo of the Home 
Rule oegotlatfoni m 1D16 lie la'd 
BdUsh statesmanship Ue always held that plcJges 
bad been given to liiiii which made it n necessity ol 
honor that the BiUish Coalition of the moment-Hc. 
Asquith* Coalition- ought to hare resigntU unl^rsf 
they earned the settlement through He hsd 
ooUiing but praise fur Sir CJward Carson* share 


m those transactions IcelaniT was the center of his 
stage— the npnle of hi* heart # desire To him— and 
may he not possibly have been right ?— it was the 
lest issue of the war By her treatment of IrelsnJ 
all England* high professions were to be judged 
Iti* vain to talk morality to Gerni^an/, be »<>““ 

. , ,1,- nr.u u» ««»..», aar aa long aa Ireland is ruled a* the i* It is ram 

When bis brother was killed on lu j, ^ jhj best cOorW from Ametica-it is also 

J„u. .... 1. bop. to, H.b..tIromlb.Oom..lo.. 11.. 

went to the ***®**?,r, nan U eo happened vital— it i* a world isiue ' 

... — . ..»» «i.* same nao rr j Iriibmeo, Redovond was inclined to be 

an Impenahsl It is partly that they hke tbe pomp 
of Empire . partly became they sre verv clowiy 
associated with the Domiolooa The AmtraJiaB 
wives of the Redmond* linked tbe brotber* closely 
with the empire, but in that they were only typical 
of many Inib families 


went « **m« «»“ 'u •« happened 

K. l..l.".!l « ““ 1''**'°'“' 


THE ETHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ART 

B\ WiLFHcn Wellock. 


U POM Itw !ub)CCls lias so inocli pli.to- 
Bonbical moonshine been shed ns 
npon Hint of .jcstj.ct.cs O'""!: *» 
.he disqms.Uons of philosophcts, the 
eiVnn nf beauty lias beeu shrouded m 
sS impcnelraMe mystery lllat tile 
orim.rv Inymon sl.noks from eipress.ns 
hmSfWon the subject. Artne take foe 
" but beauty, wbtdi is the nuahty 

ifSt^nd the subject matter of atsll»“. 
?vp Karcelr dare a cuturc au opimon upon. 
kst“ e sUuld bring donn the 
or . nholc host of enttes and pli.tosopl.er. 
Vet mst because so much has b«n sard 
Its meaning ond aolnc, 
n^clftlnt /confusing, contradictory 
Tad rysto'»>.s.-'lJ the oKtaph,s.e.an,, 


one feels tbe need of tbe layman s 
nretation, of a clear and practical sta * 
raciit upon the subject Right dowo t 
modern times, almost every thinker .an 
pbilononher who has worked out a thco^ 
of life has dcalfwilh the question ®i 
beauty, aesthetics To some, beauty ts 
Divioc Essence incapable of .analysts 
others it is au illusiou To 
numbsr It IS n purely subjcctue 
,betog absolutely devoid of „ 
thus of ctbicaf significance Uhilc to 
fvw it IS an objcctuc rcah^, » 

governed by the moral law. That . 
confusion exists in the miuds of men a 
nomcii ns to the meaning and 
of beauty, one may soon pro\c by asst » 
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one’s fnends to define it Yet it is impor 
tant tliat wc should have sound aud clear 
ideas on this subject m order that art may 
be made a more conscious aud effective 
force, and play more fruitful 

For good or ill beauty exercises a 
tremendous infiueuce upon most peoples 
lives, determines their conduct to a far 
greater extent than they themselves realise 
consequcutI> ^^e ought to know what 
beauty is what is its function, what it 
IS capable of doing ifbcautj la a hefiifiil 
force then we ought to make good use 
of it , but if a capricious, then we 
ought to know why that we may 
be on our guard Because beauty is a 
powerful factor m experience —common 
sense says that it must have some meaning 
for that erpcneuce Consequently it will 
be our aim in the present article to show 
what that meaning is, the part beauty 
ought to play m the attainment of the 
Good of life. 

With the view that beauty has and can 
have no unuersal standard but is a purely 
subjectuc judgment and exists solely to 

? t\e pleasure, 1 am in entire disagreement 
cannot believe that such apowcrfaland 
universal force as beauty isaeioid of ob 
jectiTttv,>of all ethical stgoificancc and 
thus ofnife%aluc Nature does not work 
at random, for all her great creations are 
purposive, and serve m some way the 
great ends of life It is not the object of 
beauty simply to give pleasure , for the 
'Simple reason that it always do^ssovery 
much more It is the nature of beauty to 
leas*,— which is why it attracts — but 
eauty is a spiritual force and points to a 
deeper life beyond, for ^liich reason if we 
saw truli, wc really love it la the last 
article I assumed that art was a moral 
force which led to the good , m the present 
article 1 wish to pro\c that assumption, 
to show that art lias its foundations in 
ethics, in «piritual need, and thus that 
every work of art is a judgment of value, 
an interpretation of life, a force for good 
or evil 

The question which naturally arises at 
this juncture, therefore, is this is man a 
unity’ or, in other words is the instinct 
for beauty at one w itb the instinct for life ’ 
Is beauty a factor which man can use for 
the attainment of his purposes, for the 
realisation oT life ’ or is it something 
ipart, ameuns of harnilcsa diversion, a 
sort of foil %vith whi h to relieve the ten 
371*-X0 


Sion caused bv work, the aioiiotony of 
lift ’ 

Icrhaps the best way to answer these 
questions will be to studj the things we 
call beautiful, to see if we caa discover 
what it 13 causes us to pass such a judg 
meat upon them If we can find a unuersal 
cause we shall ha\c proved that man is 
indeed a unity that beauty is purposue 
and in no sens* a capricious and mcalcul 
able force 

fn (fie first place let us consider beautr 
with respect to the human body Now 
wbalisit that determines our judgments 
of beautj lu regard to the human bodj ’ 
Is tlieri. some standard from vehich we all 
judge’ Aud if so what is that standard’ 
If wc thmk a little I think wc shall find 
that there is such a staudard aud that it 
IS health strength fitness to do all that it 
may be called upon todo If we consider 
Greek statuary which is universally 
acknowledged to be among the most 
beautiful m the world wc find that its 
models are of their heroes aud heroines, 
their strong men and virtuous woiucu, 
their warriors and athletes, men who were 
renowned for their strength, bravery and 
courage, and w omen for their noble mind 
cJness To the Greeks strength and 
beauty always went together as parts of 
the same thing, and in all their statuary 
two things are manifest (1) the sub 
s*rviencc of the bodj to the mind, and 
(2) the identification of beauty with 
health and physical fitness, that bodv 
being counted beautiful which best enabled 
its owner to fulfil his purposes and attain 
bis end:, 

Vod the Greek idea is implicit in all 
abiding art For who could or dare say 
that a statue of a human form, shaped 
altogether disadvantageously for the liR 
and work of man, were beautiful ’ \o ouc 
would ever drvani of saying that a short 
leg or a hunched back was beautiful or 
that a green complexion was beautiful 
For the former arc an indication of 
unfitocdd while a greeu complexion is 
a sign of disease , and nolhmg that 
denotes til health can bv any coocciv 
able means be called beautiful The 
women who uses the rouge pot is the 
idle aud unhcaltlij society dame who seeks 
to produce by artificial means what she 
has failed to produce bj natural means 
A complexion that has become bloUhy or 
sallow, like a body that has become 
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Now a luJgment of beauty is ajudg 
mcdt of the sane uiind %tfbicli works to 
wards ends, seeks a certain good, and 
endeavours to realise life m a thousand 
activities and expcnences 1 rom which it 
follows that a judgment of beauty must, 
as an act of the self be made with reference 
to and in consistency with the purpose 
winch, consciously or unconsciously, is at 
the root ol every hfe Even the things we 
do instinctutly, without c>er thinking 
about them are, when w e come to examine 
them m auLordaiice with the fundamcnlal 
purpose of our life It is true that the 
subconscious mind is wrapped ‘ti m>ster>, 
but tbe more we know of it the more we 
find that it is the seriant of conscious 
mind, and tnnte .at one with it The sub 
conscious jnfud is not an arbitrary and 
capricious agent hut a Rentable part of 
the self, and works, as Ivaut aod Hegel 
have shown with luanellous precision m 
accordance with principles Every expe 
ncuce every emotion leaves an impression 
5 m? ?ndV« “ to the mmd 

jtcordmB to ita value or suppostd ^alue 
Stbese arp Iho factors tv bicb So^ra tbs 
subconscious toinii And in regard to °ttv 

obiects and experiences wbicb tte arc in 

dSld to call beautiful, it is a force o 
aSracliou tvbicb is really a promise ol 
Snod leads us to mate such juditment 
f'rS'ably Ibis force of attractioa is tlic 
Jesuit ot on analogy 'vilb some otlier 
obiect or cspcrieucc tvitb tvliicb we arc 
faimlnrand ”bicb wo bnow to be good 
nut tbis feeliug of attraction is tbe cause 
ot ourdenominSting sucb tbin^bcauliful 
‘.S a t root It IS tbe promise of well being 
“TbJt oJr judgments of beauty ate 

deSincd by our purposes, is proved by 

Ueterniui«-w j which takes place in sucb 
tbe “0^‘b^X tta bare Jhooged oar 

judgments r ^ mauoftlic 

genera! ontloob 1^^^^ 

-.cAfor . bulintmais^wbo became 

VoVld Sged' bolli in 

s,gu.Ilcao«-ia app ,g l.ntepnsscd 

nU tbmgs b«ome new"^ aetv 
u"£ toi int^tlfe iiiiiid liteaflasb as 

“‘T“«c'o„\rmnsTre’o.r';;nt“„rT 

earth arc sudden illumina 

Sof truUiAbicIittautfurm all tbmg-. 


and raise one to n higher lc\cl of 
eocc In the new world thus created 
cverytliiDg will have a diflerent value, in 
con«equence of winch all one s loves, inter 
ests and pursuits will naturally and inevit 
'iblyhavctoberecooslituted 

Ihcu too, most people can point to tac 

time when they first began to appreciate 
truth and beauty with respect to certain 
things They can tell exactly when they 
began to appreciate Nature , when certain 
forms of music, or literature, first appeals 
to them , when human character began to 
have interest for them Yet nature has 
been much the same throughout the ages 
The explanation is that man only comes 
into the inheritance of beautv when ms 
iDtclhgeiice has developed sufficiently for 
him to perceive spintual values fhe 
cxlcroo! world changes little from age to 
nee but to men it changes wonderlulo 
As the aspiriug soul develops, the mind 
begins to look i irthcr afield lor the means 
of sclfadvaneenieut and self realisation 
with the result that one begins to see 
beauty and mcamag id things that tor 
merly were devoid ol significance 

rbus beauty is a juJgroeut of value 
founded on expenefice Beauty is opt a 
quality which exists m thiugs opart fro® 
a judging rniud, something that stands 

out in olyects 80 that all art compelled to 
see it yet It IS not an arbitrary judgment 

being in ncuordance with the nature oi 
things and tbusas umversil as mind it 
only requires that the nature and value pi 
a certain reality or experience shall pe 
Lnowd ID order to qualify it as bcaulilui 
or ugly so that the growth of a know 
ledge of truth is sure to lead to uni\ trsai 

standards of beauty 

The reason beauty is so often tlmugnt' 
to be an arbitrary judgment is that it 
originates insensibility, being an expres 
Sion of till, harmony of the leelings but 

what 13 the harmony of the feelings but a 

sigo of truth, a recognition that a certain 
experience is at one w itli all our ideas ana 
ideals? As a matter of fact a judgment o 
the feelings with respect to beauty is as 
logical and as trustw orthy as a judgment 
of reason with respect to truth ospoia 
arc expressions of the hamiony p* “ ® 
soul In fact the domain of sensibility >* 
broader than the domain of reason « 
man s conscious life is nev er as wide ns la 
subcouscicus hfe just ns his life is nlwn^® 
broader than hia creed, bis philosopu) 
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CoDsequeotly there is no reason Tvhy 
feeling, if deliberately appealed to, should 
not give as true and trustworthv a 
decision as reason \ national judgment 
on life may be \ery logical and yet on 
account of false Brst principles, be untrue 
Feeling is as integral as thought, and is, 
if fully and deliberately regarded able to 
guide man to the Good The Good is the 
object of the whole self, sentient as well 
as rational, and is as jealously sought 
after by the one as by the other Reason at 
tains truth through logic, or the harmony 
of ideas the sentient self through beauty, 
or tb(\ harmony of the feelings In the 
former case truth is demonstrated, in the 
latter case it is felt Strictly speaking 
therefore, aesthetics is a part of ethics, 
being the pre'cntatiou of truth at a stage 
further back than ethics, at the feeling or 
tentati\e stage rather than a^ the logical 
or demonstrative stage 

Life IS moral through and through and 
nothing that a man does can stnctlj 
speaking be called non moral Every act 
of a man s life affects lus well being either 
creates or destroys life In the same way 
every work of art is a judgment upon life, 
and IS, whether we kuovv it or not, either 
harmful or beneficial, the outcome and 
embodiment of a true or a false luterpreta 
tiouoflife Artis not a mere copy of ex 
ternal events, but an interpretation of 
experience m terms of value And all 
valuation implies a standard from which 
tq judge, a theory of values No matter 
how simple the experience be which art 
attempts to portray, it exhibits the 
artists estimate of its value, what it 
means to him, what he ‘ sees” m it 

We bear a great deal in these, days about 
realistic art, as if it were possible to depict 
the cold, bare facts of nature, of human 
conduct, etc , without imparting to them 
any personal touch— without that is, 
mterpretmg them Even if it were possible 
— which it IS uot— art w ould be robbed of 
all its spiritual and idealistic force, while 
•the finest arti'-t would be he who com 
biacd the finest executive power with the 
completest ignorance The personal elc 
meat w ill and must alwaj s enter into art, 
or it will be raeaning1cs«, dead The imn 
who pamts even fields and buililmgs with 
out any soul in them does so because he 
himself IS without soul \\ hatever a mnu 
describes his objvct is and must be to con 
vey a cert iiu, meaning something that 


he feels , otherwise he could not pamt any 
thing The very fact of pamting proves 
that something has attracted him , and 
the cause of such attraction is the meaning 
which the artist tries to convey, conscious 
Ij or unconsciously 

To describe by means of art is 
meaning to things, to valuate experience , 
it is to put life m colour, and thus to make 
it attractive or repulsive according as we 
eslimate iL To describe an experience in 
attractive colours is to say that it is good, 
has a certain life value Thus to describe 
a harmful experience in attractive colours 
would be to lie, and to lead many astray 
Consequently to represent an experience 
by means of art, without taking into 
consideration ultimate as well as immedi 
ate effects is to become a danger to 
society All unthinking artist isasnarc 
for art comes to close grips with life and 
vitally afiects conduct through its influ 
ence upon the imagination False art is 
that which makes evil attractive, and 
says, in effect that evil is good Thus the 
artist who describes scenes of revelry and 
«eir indulgenve, and stops his narrative 
just where the mtoxication of pleasure 
reaches its height, may be a clever and 
powerful artist, but be is an evil teacher, 
a corrupt social force The full and real 
eflect ot the experience he describes not 
being given, hence be is a deceiver, a.,liar 

\Tt reflects life, it is true , but not m the 
same way that water reflects the skv, for 
It loterpreto imparts meaning and value to 
tilings Art throws out from the gallery of 
the imagination scenes and pictures of life 
done up in the heart s ow n colours accord 
ing to its estimate of their value Thus 
art docs not so much tell us what a thing 
IS as what the heart feels about it What 
the physical eye sees is the skeleton, so to 
speaic, which the heart clothes and con 
vcrls into a living thing In other words, 
art IS a beautiful teacher, being therevcaler 
of the soul of things 

Such being the ca<:«. art ought always 
to be the product of thought, a means of 
expressing such truth as the artist has 
garnered The true artist is he who feels 
the deep harmonies of earth and heaven 
surging witbm bis soul which harmonics 
are the fruit of a wide and profitable ex 
pcrtcQCe Lvery work of art deals with a 
eecboQ of experience, a portion of life 
separated from the whole, to winch is 
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parted tbc truth of the whole In tlic 
artist’s mind the details of life stand out 
significant, as parts of an illuminated 
whole, the truth and significance of which 
they embody In art, life is spread out m 
colour, as it nere, each part being mter 
preted according to the artist's cstiinate 
of Its \ alue To the ordinary mind life is 
a medley of duties whose uieanmg is not 
understood, a conglomeration of activities 


which have their origin in custom and 
pbvsica! necessity; whereas totheartist- 
life is a whole of truth which he endea- 
vours to portray m its appropriate light 
and shade It follows, therefore, that 
every artist ought to be something of a 
philosopher For man, as on aspinng 
soul, needs teachers, artists to interpret 
life, to point the way to the fountain 
whose waters arc life 
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A Contemporary Writer < 
Mohun Roy 


. .0 tbtir trofibip hut such *• tbe pr«»rut 


ices of in'ua p„.rttod Creator lo ihtt rrepfct, they are prrcirelj 

and n temporary interest is creaiw v>.th the CaiboUc* ~ith whom 

nersonahty and career In view of nii*cto«l id«a of tbe Duit i» ttfaced by t 
«nrniehinc odnivcrsary it may be ponnful impreinoB wb<elt Ii made upon thi 
,nt.«stmff to read what a contemporary by 
’.-l^.writer wrote about him There is 

**i (.ailed Considerafious OH the State 

by Lieutenant A White. 

Native Infantry" It %tas 
tn IS.!;! ,TI.c lollow.ng passages 
f »e.l(ei1 from 


,’tS from that book- 

, u to the profoooo abjat In - . ... 

"W ben we ,unk io Europe from tbe ba* excited a powerful lutcrert 

which the bumao m -lotarr and recoiled wbat tnallew artoabtbe expecl* 

.i-rd to the a,,! ,arai*ioe teems to be vitU «be extaU >l 


precisely on the 
■ I tbe !n 
.«u the more 
pTeiiioo wbieb fi made' upon the ien«* 
risible represenlatioDS of the rirgin or tue 
saiots This eolghten-d Hindoo Rsomohao, 

rentered a sifinal sernce to bii eouDltjuieo m esW 
•ng tbe cruelty aod Injustice of the practice wn 
eondemos a widow to sacrifice herself on thefunera 
pileofber husband he has todearoured to 
extracts from Ihe Nedas. that this duty is uM»« 
tiooed by Scripture This naturally pfo'j'’"'',,* 
defence of this doclrioe, with nuiner^s texts _ 
sacred writiDgi in support of it This 

. . *> , umougst the latelr^ 

cprclrd the force of nnuiw™ 

tiiird to the “’'i"h*°‘“t'’oTprtotinV did 10 raising seems lo be with 1 be exlull shed opiuioa, hot at least 

tbe discorery of t e x “ ^ j* moch to it is consolatory to reflect that hii ,1,. 

Uumau.lT from th.i depression .oflueiice will result had a fair hearme, which aflords erery hopelh»t m 
txpect that Ihe same WO”, Tbisalooe cause of bun.an.ly will uUimaUlylnumpb Noting 

|toiiiil*®PP'‘“‘' l .baofte in n,* rasl coutineot of eao be inferred from the nootatlons from the Wss 
,nay effect a moral bos map. which bare been esbibiteJ br *'ther partr Eike t 

Asia Already Brahmin Kamniobun Kae saered bwVs of other religious, they 

festedUself the das. that the uoiiy which support each side of ihequestloo °**““jto 

barmg derooostraled leoo alteoliou of this beuerolent man has been d>r«‘” 

s. of tbe Supreme ife regards the laudable purpose of introduciog the pure moral y 

hat he alone IS <oe y j {nstitutioa ol of the gospel among bis countrymen , 

.“e worship of .ofrr'« tofood.anJoo ‘Altiioijih unconrerted to Cbnsl.amly, he has 

casUs, the restrictio ^ j^nited br pubbsfaed a. comp lalion of the moral prectpls „ 

nierous obserraoces ‘ j,„„go f,culties, and which Jesus entilleJ ' 7 btGoidtta 
the ImprrfeetioM o . ott„o»d The peeuliar doctrioes on which the so'rationol 

waybed’««rded by om.ueJ, ou the pr.nmile, 

knowledge ol this o„h,p ©f which approaches hisloiieal and some oil er pasiaces arc •'“'•**, 12 ,,,. 

sect la C»l«‘tV‘“'i„,X’hSal deism Jt.se.Kuo. doubts aoddirpules of ffrelhioters nod AoifCh"*^ 
oeatly to lh»t ol “ , |t consists prio tiani, especially miraculous relations which J 

bered with no do^ *0* y Soprertm lets wouderful Ilian the fabricated talcs haodrl down 

c, pally of hymns exv"”'”*,Jg„ crtilures owe to the to tbe natires of Asia, and con.eqi.eotly would Iw 
Tlcinif. the loT* ^ .t,,,. mstefice Bodthebeauty atleast to carry llllewnElit vMlhtheui . 

bercTolent 1,,. worts I write from re the lenliRienta expressed in 1 11 preface, whic 

and grandeur eisihle m |i>»^ iHustraUd .0 a note to this passage. » 

eolkeiioo of u >1“ 


f, wbKh 
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placu the ChriitUn miracl«s on the same footing 
with those of the Hindoo mjtholjgj See the nborc 
extract of bis s'ntimenU in a renew of hiS work, in 
an interesting uiissboarr publication The Fttead oi 
lodin, for Septerab'r 1830 It is to he regretted that 
Rammobnn had not expressed himseU in a more 
becoming manner on this important subje<.t, U would 
have been better If he bad clearly stated the gronndt 
on which he rejected the evidence of the Christian 
miracles. ' fPp 59-02 ) 

Elsct\herc m bis book the same writer 
says in the course of a discussion on the 
subject of the press — 

‘ Bejond the suburbs the [Qnglish] language is 
uaknowD The example ol Rammohno, aod one or 
two individuals! roar be cited as iostanees of mdiva 
dnals who have attained idine notions ofcird libertr 
bot he, Iite ilacoa or GehUo has outstripped toe 
geiuasofbis age ‘ (P 100) (The italics are oars ) 
The comparison with Bacon aDil Galileo 
chows how ponerfullj Ham Molmn bad 
impressed an intelligent contemporary 
belonging to a conquering race and pro- 
fessing a didereot rrligioa. 

Mr Hasan Imam’s Presidential Address 
Mr Ha<aa Imam's presidential address 
delivered at the special session of the 
Indian National Congress held nt Bombay 
IS not an “extremist” pronouncement 
Dven some well known “moderates” have 
gone much further thau be both m criti 
eism of the Ueform Scheme aod m con 
structivc proposaU, ot which there are not 
very many in bis speech. 

Appreciation and Compliments 
In speaking of the authors of the report, 
whom throughout his speech he caHs“i//us 
tnous," he is not niggardly lu apprecia- 
tion and compliments, as the following 
extract will show — 

Onrtasic Is burdcosorar, for we have to dtscast 
the proposed conftitutioaal reforais as emanaling 
from a Stcretarr of State and a \icero/ who, at 
least in their declaratiooi have not been waotiogia 
a spirit of sympathy towards Indiao demands 
Their frank acknowledgment of the justice of oor 
claim to equal civic rights with the rest of the 
British Bmpire lends to their proposals a sinccrit; , 
which It IS dilHcnlt to question But in a matter 
• so grave as the laying of the (onndalioo of oar 
constitutional structure, the dutj o( aualjsiug and 
sifting the proposals outweighs all caasiderations 
of m-re courtliness or thanksgiving While a^ ' 
knowledging the high purpose of the British Cabinet 
in directing an investigation into the present Indian 
situation and in des ring to find a solntion thereof 
and while rendering the fullest tribute of praise to 
Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for the singte- 
iDindedness with which they have collaborated in 
forntuUting their proposals, we, as the persons 
most afiected, yet have to examine the proposals on 
their merits Reading their joint Report it will 


ilnkenny observer that in the first portion oflt— 
which I regard as a historical snrvey of events lead 
wgto the present siluanon—lhe Illustrious authors 
have by their declarations, furnished strength to our 
demaod for that charter of liberty for which we 
Iwve^en fighting for the third of a century through 
the Congress, in spite of much discouragement, at 
times attended with unseemly and indecent ridicule. ‘ 

The proposals and the cause of their 
Deftcienues 

Even when speaking of the defects of 
the proposals, th* speaker is charitable 
enough not to blame the authors. He 
says — 

The Report IS full of generous acknowledgments 
of our claim and if acknowledgments alone conld not 
merely gratify but satisfy us, the need for us to meet 
in this Congress wonld not exist It is when we 
come to the proposals themselves that disappoint 
wnt meets us. The Secretary of State and the 
\iceroy, it has to be admitted, have made their 
proposals with a gennine desire to ultimately secure 
for ns the right of governing onrselves and determm 
logoorowo future but the proposals m tbemselves 
seem to be afraid of themselves aod do not comprise 
aoy such real measure of reform at we bad a right 
toexp«t Werealiftbe difSenlly oftheir delicate 
task, ploced as they have been between cooflictinff 
bureaucratic and Indian lalerests The deficiencies 
of the proposals nppear to me to be due not to aav 
lutenlioo on their part to withhold from os what 
we should have, bot to ffspitit of compromise to 
secure the support of the bureaucrats It, therefore 
behoves us to consider the proposals in a spirit of 
sympathy and not of mere carping criticism ' 

It Will therefore be conceded that Mr 
Uasan Imam has not been guilty of the 
heinous and unpardonable enme of bein" 
“irrecooalablc ” Our opimon is that to 
be irreconcilable to whatever docs not 
make for India’s full freedom is a rare 
Mrtuc 

IRej’eclion and Acceptance. 

That his attitude or position is that of 
a peace maker and unifier will appear 
from his views on the question of rejection 
or acceptance of the proposals embodied 
IQ the report. 

Now our criterion is the Congress-League Scheme 
aod. If the proposals lack the essentials of that we 
should with all the emphasis that we can command 
make oar protest but we roust guard a'^aiost a 
hasty rejection of the proposals Opinion in the 
country IS more or less divided on the subject of the 
' acceptance or tbe rejection of the proposals There 
IS a small section of political thinkers that advocates 
a rejection of the proposals I treat their views with 
respect, for their attitude of mind is based upon the 
poliucal sagacity of not allowing a consent decree 
to be passed against them and upon the pohUeal 
philosophy that national rights have to be won and 
not merely to he received as gilts Lnderlying their 
I^lde of rejection is the desire to continue 
stmggie for freedom aod every one will admit 
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the strusaJe li* greater the vigor ol the 
race Oa the other hand there la another class of 
r,7.rr>ol (leal thinkers that stands for the acceptance 
•ofthe proposaJa with the proviso that wemnstgo ““‘-““n 
nskincr for more The country, however, is of elttUd 
agreed that tL proposals, as thev stand certainly ~ro*tuati 
d^not embody the esaentials of our demand and 
a?e not calculated to satisfy our just aspirations 
If^uw 11 permit ne to point out there seems to 
me no material difference between those that 

advocate rejection and those that advise acceptance, 

for the coinmon feature of both is t 
struggle till our lights 


prevailed hitherto is no more suited to our needs 


.4..,^,. -ithcrto IS no more sunco lo uu* ulwc 

the second Chamber that is proposed and whicU 
IS to have tie decisive voice is to consist of borean 
crats and their nominees with a powerless niioonty 
of clccud inemhers It would b* to my mind the 
perpetuation of the bareaucratiC rule that we have 

Leeostcirins to remove We cannot give onr will ng 

osseot to a packed second Chamber created to render 
mop rative what the peoples representatiyes d«ide 
The proposal is reactionary in Its character and oy 

ovise acceuiautr no inaouer of means can it be described as a reform 
to cou^ue the lotendei to iccrease popular control 
In Is .0 ofsuch a Second Chamber .8 a ‘i’* 

.uiuui ,h, *^K,ect to be trust of the people— a distrust that is v iible in the 

And^where'groand is'yieldcd nU to take proposals as a whole 
Pt*woud be^to abandon what you have won The In Ills OpiaiOU the IcgisHttve procedure 
Sacretary of State and the \iceroy ‘" ****’' ***P?‘‘ described in tlic report inaLcs the Bcrcous 

that at this crucial m The Central Government must be 

of. Saved from Popukr Trr.noy ! 

He has clearly and uucqmvocally ex There is quiet humour, perhaps uncou 
var/cePfl the omnioa that 'the proposals ocious. m the sentence m which Mr Hasan 
nlaccd us under a great disnp Imam sa>s that, “rciding the proposals 
iicmtment for though the essentials of our contained in Chapter IX of the Report 
Remand a« acknowledged la thcor> they dealing with the bo called reforms m the 
1 «?i^,intbeen conceded in substance He Oovernment of ludia, the utlprcssion is left 
nScs on the mmJ of the reader, that the Central 

iiive iaojv no Citreniisfs a«d ue Goveriimeut had been m the past the 
’’’ loJeratcs. innics th'it b'trc been object of much tyranny and. oppression by 


iiiVe laow no Citreniisfs and ue Goveriimeut had been m the past the 
r.TrtiV no njoi/erattfs, innics th'it b'trc been object of much tyranny and. oppression btf 
iJwsvdir “> thipvopk a.d sptc,al ;vcK 

ucMsea / cd to protect that Goreniment He goes 

Tiv. I poislalive Assembly and the on to obscr\ e ‘ It is dilhcult to estimate 

* Council of Stale the political reasons that ha\e induced the 

.. tiv. An rnifliu nchtly observes that illustrious authors of the Report to treat 

, iT^islatfve ^Assembly is to the Government of India ami the people of 

though A.ority of two tliinls of India as two combatants constantly pull 

have auclcct^ “'{J?,f\Y Pig to hate no log m opposite dircctious-Uie Govern 
Its total St content with cx inent of ludia being always right and the 

power ana m .iiadowy stuff, ‘lolluencc’ people of India always wrong 
crcisiDg tha .oefllctual a Council of The popular ideal has been correctly 
To «r®Vca designed " lie points out stated 

nf the proposal to constitute The iJcsl that we have always set before us I< t^*[ 
the miscul . .- .kg following pas the Govern neat of India should be so consliluleJ 

.1 Council ol state, m xue luuu I, x tbaltbat Government should be the Government oC 

_ the people So lone ni these eslraordinary ssfegattrai 


overridoen uj li.-'roichet of the propoi 
of the people in« ‘ 




, the P«yP‘,®, “Ern'r line to the snenibttn 

Mate the status of« class by tlit . 

,c Council of Slate t^^ danger of • diriMO 

0 doubt furt“*^*!,f Government tit 


^rilino u.-u-. of lie oovernmeni oi .ouia tnereatc ... 

mg arbitrary P“", , i. ,, prnpoved that But th card nal priicite of 

and, (.overnment of India sbonU b« tceetu ate not aoy more lo oe »uu.a...v... — 

control °**r -f rrttless irrcsponttbl ty »■ tl e Interests of others and if the proposed lefotms a - 

relared 0 « < 3 auS« «• enhanced One deitaoJ Ulended to rest .re to us what we hate lost.tUcn IW 

Cti iral Governmeoi provincial and Central refonoal on of the Ooiernuienl of India sbonld not w 

IS for tbe to the peoples witbes but and must not be ou thelioes of tl e proposals bat on 

GoTcrnments ai ae Ceolrat boverameat those that would secure to the people nl least » 

tnstead we are «' s j yj,e Joiot Report cdcctiTe voice m the Rovcroaaeeoittiecoaotry ' 

more autocrat c , --gcjatic system Inal nas COD;;rtfl League Scheme has beta discarded «* ““ 
admits that lue “ 


*oMie Government India the 


c devised and exisc 
to feel that those that carry o 
remoted from us aod as tiu 
•» bomau faibnss nil subordina'e n e veopit ••»••••-/ 
of to tbe rs No one can cooceal the facts that lot 
m latereats of the bureaucrat whateier hi» 

may have been, have been widely different from tue 
latercBls of the people and if tbe same bureaucrat 
--- ' .fInJia eTcnatthsjuoeluft 


the Goxernmeat are 

n beiofis lubjectto 

tl e people sioteivsi 


shape the desti 


for t! 


special safeEuard isobviou~ 
-r _... .icnaaj „ ihatlodiso 

be subservient 


the 



notes 




iiumcfou^ as those of the Keseri’ecl class. 
I believe that the traasfcrreil subjects will 
afford to us sufficient opportunities of 
administrative training in thefirst few years 
to enable us to qualify ourselves for the 
transference of all the subjects to popular 
control.” He speatvs simply of the numbers 
of the rescr\ed and the transferred sub- 
jects. But do the numbers alone matter’ 
The relative importance of the subjects in 
the two groups ought rather to receive 
the greatest and most serious considera- 
tion -Then again, it cannot be accepted 
that administrative training in any subject 
makes one fit to have charge of any other 
subject. If a mao were placed in charge of 
femes’, pounds, and village drains, would 
the experience gained in such \v ork qualify 
him, e^, f^nr the maintenance ot law 
and order ? In fact, the division of the 
functions of government proceeds upon 
the assumption in general terms that tlic* 
people are un6t at presentto have charge 
of any of the functions connected with the 
maintenance of peace and order, and with 
good gov erumeot (includiug souUd finan- 
cial administration). We do not think 
that it cau be safely assumed that ad- 
ministrative traialug in functions which 
have nothing to do with '‘peace, order 
and good government” can qualify a mau 
to undertake those functions In fact, 
Mr. ^Uasan Imam appears himself to 
adimt this when be says . 


“Wbaterer tlie tuulerlyiog policy of two com 
partment* of tli« GoTcramcat may be aad wbalCTcr 
>tB justificatioa, I am decidedly of the view that a 
total UQCoaccra of the Mioisters la tLe Reserved 
sabjectB Is not desirable, for the objective beiog the 
ultimate realisatioa of respuusible goiernmeot. the 
associatiou of Ministers la some form or other with 
the adminutratioo of the Keserred subjects mil the 
better prepare them, for the ultimate devolution of 
power on the people. If expediency does not permit 
that they should hare an etlective voice in the 
'Biecntivc Council Ibej should at least begiveu a 
place therciu of more or less advisorj character, ns 
aJditioual members The constitution proposed is 
open to tbc rery serious objccUon that uotii actual 
trausfereoLe tabes place the people's representatives* 
. wiU have but little toui.1i with subjects of the Reserr 
* eii class, white at some future date, and let us 
hope not a distant date. It IS they that will be asked 
to assume charge of the administration of those 
snbjects." 

Though nowhere in his address does 
the speaker take any, notice of the power 
V of retransferring subjects from the trans- 
ferred to the reserved list proposed to be 
given to the Government of India and the 
periodic parliamentary commissions, he 


makes mcntioopof a serious objection to 
the system ofduaf government. 

The objection to the scheme, as a whole, lies, 
bowerer, in the proposal that at the end of a period 
of Gee years the Reserved Subjects arc not to come 
automatical^ under popular control butitViIlbe 
opeu to the Central Government to hear applications 
from Cither the Provincial Governmeat, or the 
Provincial Council for the modification of the 
Reserved and the Transferred subject lists of the 
province, and it will be upon the recommendation of 
the Central Government that the Secretary of State 
IS to appros c the transfer of further snbjects \\ bile 

this method of devolution of power has the merit of 
providing the ineentue to the peoples’ renreseota 
Uvea for earnest and statesman like disenarge of 
their duties, it has the dement of withdrawing the 
slimulos that they^ would have, if they were now 
assured that at the end of five years tberesponsibility 
of the entire provincial administration wonld devolve 
upon them lu the language of the Report itself, 
advance can only come through previous failures and 
exercise of respon'ibility calls forth the capacity for 


Supplies for the two groups of 
Subjects. 

The address makes some very pertinent 
and outspoke** comments upon the finan- 
cial arrangement provided for efiecting the 
administration of the two branches of 
provincial governments. From* the re- 
venues raised in the provinces, the demands 
of the Government of India are first to be 
met, tbc reserved subjects are-then to be 
provided for, and the residue will be avail, 
able to the Ministers for the purposes of 
the traoslerred subjects. If this be in- 
sufficient, as it is sure to be, if the Ministers 
are to discharge their duties adequately, 
fresh taxation must be resorted to. 

The qucslioo of any fresh taxation will be decided 
by the Coveroor aad the .Uioisters and the Executive 
Government as a whole wiK not bear the respou- 
sibiUty for the proposal Coosidenag that the 
Governor ii sot expected to refuse, ordioarily, assent 
(o the proposals o1 the Ministers, it is apparent that 
the responsibility of a fresh taxation will in effect 
rest upon Vne ‘lOiais'ters 'iTc ‘is ahmSt'teb t'nat fUe 
new developments which are to be anticjpated will 
necessitate IresU taxation. Thus it comes to. this 
that the odium, which is inseparable from anew 
levy, IS to be borne by the Ministers alone, the 
seijuei to which may be the cngeuderiug of a repug- 
nance in tire [leople avainsc popular Goreramcat 
The re^pousibility for admiuistenng Transferred 
bubjects wiU be the Minister's, white the power of 
deciding what part of the revenue shall be allotted 
for the di-charge of that responsibility will he 
retained la official bands ' 

The proposed arrangement, it strikes me, is 
uniair it. is giving to the popclar side of the 
Government an unsatisfactory start. The collective 
responsibility of tbeExecutiveGoverntnent in matters 
of fresh taxation is necessary for the success of the 
reforms The obvious defects of the system proposed 



l«c (o tie PfoTiociiil Ltecaltfc LiJJi ■. I sJj>juli b* o « 
to pubscsk cuura^c to preseut tlic loJiaa vicr ol a 
qaestion faitlifuUj Iftbe oomiaatiaas^ tn ih« past, 
la the Ptovtacial Lsecutire CflUQCiIs Lad been as 
satistovtor/ as, baopilj, the nomiuttioas have been 
m the Goveroor>G:aeriJ s Bievutur CoaiKiI, one 
apprehension regarding the seareL for a safe man 
wouQ aetcr bare come to exist. 

Fiscal Policy 

\Ye arc lu agreement with wbat has 
been said as regards fiscal policy A pro 
tectiTC tanS has been ad\ ocated 
' Much of the political situation m India ta One to 
economic forces that Lave been silently but surely 
tvotkiDg It baa often been said that foreign capital, 
which means British capital Las done much for the 
development of Indian resources That istrueiftbe 
derclopment oi resources as an abstract idea detached 
Iroui actual beoelit, were regarded as a title ol the 
British capitalist to the gratitudeof the tudian people 
The ciuestiQn IS has the kind of derelupmeot, that vve 
bare had brought to the Indian the prosperity that 
be wants The Indian has merely been the producer 
of raw uialerials for tbe benefit of British niaonfac 
tureis who hare purchased the uTaterials (rom bun 
at low prices and sold the manufactured articles to 
himatuigh prices Industrially we hare been left 
so utterly untrained that we hare not been able to 
free oarselrei from the iuipor(aiio» of foreign 
manufactures, while the esport of raw uiatcnals 
has continued oa no ascending scale traokly 
staled onr conrietion has been that our industrial 
backwardness has been positirely encouraged lathe 
interest of British manufacturers This coonclioo u 
apt based upon a mere prejudice that one race may 
hare agaio«t another hot <t is based upon facta of 
history dating from tbe time when the commercial 
dcrelopuieot of the country was fostered. by tbe 
Company as a matter of business Tbe traditions of 
the Company lufaerited hr the Coternoient under 
the Crown we belierr, bare not been departed from 
and British commercial interests bate bad tbe same 
fosteisng care as in tie days of tbe Company Tbe 
maiotenance of tbe dnty on cotton goods niaou 
factured lu the country has been unquestionably lo 
the interest of Laucashire 

The Public Services 
Mr Hasan Imam «tems tacitly to taKe 
it for granted that tbe proposals relating 
to the public services really uinount to‘'lhe 
removal of all racial bars ” That is dot 
our view^ as our remarks oa the subject in 
our last issue will show 

■^’e also demur to tbe unqualified state* 
ment that “the Indian Lmpire of to daj is 
, a production of Great Britain ” Asiftlic 
people of India, under their great religious, 
social, educational, political and industrial 
leaders, aud inspired by their poets aid 
other authors, have not contnbuted \ery 
largely to the making of modern India ' 

As regards the achievements of tbe 
Indian Cuil Service, and as to wbetlics. 
they are entitled to our gratitude omot, 
Mr Hasan Imam rightly obserics — 


occ tmoiuiiici tie record cJ the ladiao Cml 
SciTice from its jucrptioii that Sernce has com 
prised earnest and ardent wotkets ufUrcat Britain 
am) tbe Indian Lmpire of today is a production of 
Great Britain in which they hare had a considerable, 
if not the main, part Judged from our point ol 
view their labours have not b*ea altruistic, but 
inculeotsilr, while they hate worked for thrir own 
country, they hare helped ns to ideas of freedum 
and liberty, of nationhood and political right% which 
I treat as acquisitions of the greatest value for the 
upboildiog of that India which is our dream to day 
aud we hope will be our realiration tomorrow 
\o question of gratitude arises in this as we base 
paid heavny for what we have rcLeiied It woultV 
be unjust to construe our demand for a larger share 
in tbe Services as denotiug auy hustilitj towards 
the uieoibers of tbe Services 

The Army 

Tlie brief paragraph which the address 
demotes to the army is unsatisfactory The 
firoiuise of King s coinminsions to Indians 
IS good as a promise But considering the 
vast numbers of the Indian population 
and the strength of the Indian army, 
actual and prospective, the number of 
commissions proposed to be given is in> 
signifi«.aut . aud the conditions, too, with 
\>lucli the “concession" is hedged round, 
make it almost an apologj ior a conccs* 
Sion 

* Hypocrisies.’ 

The penuUimate paragraph of the 
address contains nu extract from Macau 
lay 

Macaulay has raid ‘Of all form* ot tyranny I 
bebeve that the worst is that of a nation over a 
nation and ‘ the heaviest of all yokes Is the Yoke of 
ibeitrangtr ’ That is as true now as m the days of 
Macaulay aud his observation eppl es as much to 
ladia a* to any other country To deny that India 
feds lb« yoke of tbe stranger is to shut one s eyes to 
fuodamental facts. 

What the apologists of British rule m 
India say are characterised as “hypocri- 
sies •' 


Tbe apologists of Brilish rule in India have a<sert 
ed that tbe presence of the British la this land has 
bcea due to humane motives that British object has 
been to save the people from themselvea, to raise their 
moral standard, to bring tbem matenal prospentv, 
to confer on them tbe civilising influence of Lurope 
aud so forth and so oa These are hypocrisies com’ 
nion to most apologists The fact is that the East 
India Company was notkouceiiedfor the beorfit of 
India but to take away her wealth for the bentfit of 
Bntmn. The greed of wealth that characterised lU 
doings was accompanied by greed for terntonal pot 
sessioa and when the transference of rale from the 
Company to the Crown took place, the greei of 
wealtbaudlust ofpower abated not one jot in the 
inheritor* the only difference being that tyranur 
^amesvstematised and plunder betame scientific 
Thepeopleknowit, they feel It, and they are askioa 
lor a reparation for the incidents of the past„ 
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Some Modificallone Propo»ed by ihe 
National Liberal League 
\Vc have siid above that many 
- moderates” havcgoae much iiirther than 
Mr. Uasau Imam lu their discussion of 
the Reform Scheme. In support of., our 
remark we vmU quote some of the m^i 
fications m the scheme proposed by the 
National Liberal League of Bengal 

chiJgroJ th* Ind of the e.ceat.ve 

"’e”''Add.tioo«l officel tncmbert 

nr voles should not be appoioted la anj « 

couactl as meiabers of the govefniiieiit as 

for fa para. 220 of the Report on Ind.au dousUta 

In theproviDCialaQ^erntaeniaaseijoy the eonfdeoce 

“‘«*fecSt«r«hicb is.U d.«u« aod .aaVe 

o^'r sibSYVT 

gowotaeat shoua subjeclaas raaay suh;«ts 

category m iraos „ ^ *,cU proe.ow niay 

uad •«”?•*/.*_ LuiaTUcooiidefedabsolately 

rcquireaodas few asu>aj 

necessary to •“ proviociaJ lesisla 

there should be two ^ ste Coiuintitee to U 

.iv/'iru "S"" 


jjf the Report- . . tnmue auuiiuw.-*""* 

^“.'"^Audo^.ce.ore likely to be feserved 
oflaw.jutbceao goTfritmeuls for some tiioe 

subjects . a all pro»m^“ of judK.al and esrcat.v. 

rt couiplel* ‘‘P oflicers should be made at 

tuactlous 10 all „.ry«h«re uuder the 

oDce and ‘be juai^ 7 „( the provi^ 

iunsdat.oo 0 ')“*/ ,3 n,r«nt. of the superior posts 
la beiuff recruited for to 

uf the lod“i“ the Report, the rrcruitroentioto 

loJia as wade at the rate ol uO r»r 

this “^[(f^-'tSi^lmumbcrofappointrueuls wade every 

_ jear* ,,f the rccruilmeot lotUe 

N • Ifouly 33 thru n wUI take 

C S ■««ua'l«'“‘Vj}^re J3 reub of the tola! 
.early 2u to be held by lod.aas 

teuj,lh of thi BJtnjbeis, say a fuuitb 

14 A certain tiumb ^ ,□ ,„ry couecd 

of the total number to ask for the 

ehould be tbe^pnrpose of duimsi' 

Kdlouramcnt of the “on j ^ „npo,taoce 

ingqueiUonsofurKeoip ^(.oll.s shoold intrrTrne 

l3 No more than l»i gessiofl of • eooocil aod 
T the closina *>l one 

tbeopeiiln* ufonoihcr ^ Oiirr should he placed 

10 The coat ui i* ' 

on Ibe Uilt sh EsRiuaW he wade fur Uic 

17 home pruvisiuo 


appenntwent or CO oplioD ol qualified Indians on ihe 

Dcrindic Indian Commissions 

18 bulnect to the l.iuitatious that roa> be 
itaposedon the tariffs of different parts of the Empire 
aa‘^e result of the decisions of the imperial pMt 
war Conference ou the subject ihe Government of 
India actinij under the control of Ihe ludmo 
Legislature should be accorded full power torcgulaie 
the lud an tariffs 

\Nith regard to item 0 cf the aborc 
proposal*. It IS uecessarj to tell the reader 
that Mr Hasan Imam says m bis address 
that he sees no objection to the appoint* 
mciit of additional ofticial members witli 
out portfolios or votes to the provtnnal 
cxecutue couni.il’' He >s also satisncu 
with ihi. proportion of33 per cent, of the 
super /or posts in the Iiidiiu civil service 
propWd to be recruited for ui India But 
the Nitioual Liberal League wants a 
larger proportion, and that, too, ol the 
totnl iJUHJbcr of appoiutrucufs tnadt cieo 
rear nt/c item 13 above As regards 
reserved and transferred subjects, he is 
coolcot merely w illi «nyiHg that the trans 
Jerred subjects will be as numerous as the 
reserved ones, and that the administrative 
traioiog to be obtained by having chtrgc 
of the former for live years will be suttui 
ent to fit our .Ministers to have cham ol 
all subjects at the cud of that period 
has notbiDg to say as to whether reserved 
subjects sliould be fewer than the othcials 
\vould*\vont them to be, uoras to whether 
any subject, such as the police, which the 
oiiiaals w ould place iii the reserv cd group, 
should be under tic charge of the liidiun 
Minister or Indian Member of the Execii 
tiv'e Couuiil The reader will see thit tut 
Nutioual Liberal LtJgui. ui ikcs 
suggestions ou these points Some ol tiic 
other important suggestions of the Lc.iS‘'S 
arc ou matters ou wTiivh the president oi 
the special congress has made no constniv 
tive proposals whatsoever Me do not 
mean to say that he ouglit to have siig 
gcslcd dcrinilomudilievtioiis on ull or luy 
uiatUro dealt vvilli in the 
Ciduisfurd Report , that is dearly tuc 
woik of tin. Congress, the president * ma'U 
duty b(.mg to discuss pniu-iplcs and ouer 
criticisms on the Reform Scheme What wc 
menu to say is that if extremism a'’“ 
"modcratism" arc to be measured hy tuc 
character of the criticism oCend and lu 
suggestions made by person®, then t«® 
Nation il Liberal Leaj,ui. 8 I’rouoviiiceiiKm 
as published 111 the Vengahe is m soin 
respects ch iiavLeust-d by givatcr *cxtre 
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niism” nnU less “modcritism” Ilian tbc 
tddress of the president of the special 
'cssion of the Congress held at Bombaj 
In fact, so far at least as the Reform 
Scheme is concerned, there is no clearly 
marked hue of demarcation between “e-c 
tremists” and "moderates,” and there is 
nothing to show that tho«c joining the 
special congress arc more extreme m their 
\iews than the seceders The distinction 
between "extremists’ and "moderates” 
IS more or less fictitious and artificial 

A Bishop on Jute Profits 
The Bishop of Chota Nagpur writes 
thus in the Chota Nagpur Diocesaa Pa^cr 
for August on the subject of the enormous 
profits made by the Jute \Iill«, and the 
duty of the shareholders of the Mills to 
share their gams w ith the jute cultivators 
whom the war has hit hard 

OiTing to the TCarccttain >oduiUi(« la iaOiahare 
enjojed Qoparalltled pro<p«ntv and for focoerrasoo 
tbeGoTcram<ot lias not tliouglit well to in ftota ao 
escr«* profits tas 1 am aot eaou^b to aod«r 
stand wbj, for 00 tbe face ofit it secas a coDr«eof 
simple justice Out la Ibe cate of the jate trade 
nheb has profited perhaps more tbao otber« the 
sitoation Is made worse b; tbe fact that ibe excess 

E irofits of the sbareboldecs bare beeo eobaoced b/ the 
Qw price of Ibe ratr material doe to tbe stoppace of 
Its export la other words tbe war bas lowered tbe 
once of tbe raw ariicle to half the pre war rate, btiog 
iog^tbereb; acute distress upon the cultivator wbile* 
It bas locreased the price of that port of the laamifac 
tored article whiGlcis sold lu tbe opeo market to tbe 
(□baocemeut ofmaanfacturiEg proGta Both factors 
have added to tbe profits of the trade 

Now It Is eas; to saj that tbe price of tbe rawjote 
has bna fixed b; tbe ordinary law of supply and 
ddBand, but that is in this case oatrue, for tbe war 
bas stepped in to interfere with tbe operatioa of this 
ordinaj^ law Conld tbe jute bare been exported 
there would doubtless bare been a rise rather tbao a 
fall la price Surely tbe Goverument whose restnc' 
tioi s taken to tbe interests of tbe Empire as a whole, 
have farongbt distrers upon oue sectloa of the people, 
while enrichiog another should take some steps to 
ensure a more eiju table distribatioo of profits Ucidk 
the 8 tualion to tbe test of our Lord s judgment ami 
can there be any doubt as to what lie would say 
Ills moral lodignatioil would be poured forth oo those 
who claim to be fighting tbe cause of the opipressed 
and tbe weak and yet are enriching themaelTes at tbe 
expense of tbeir poorer bretbren 1 know it is easier 
to point out evils than to cure tbem but tbc first 
step to tbeir cure is to real se tbem And there may 
be others like myself who bad not realised tbe post 
tion. 1 have not tbe experience or knowledge to 
suggest tbe remedy bat there mast be those, expen 
enetd 10 business and versed in economtes who are 
able to solve the d fficalt problem bot meanwhile 1 
would nrge that share-holders seek Ways by wb^ 
they may share theic gams with those whom the war 
has hit so hard 

These sentiments arc quite worthy of 


the Bishop Would Ib'it they tell on will 
ing cars ' 

The Cotton Mills are also making 
euormouh profits These should also de- 
vote part of tbeir gams to alleviate the 
distress caused by tbe high pnee of cloth. 

Cloth Distress in Bengal 

Of the religious bodies m Bengal two 
have been making cflorts to alleviate the 
distress caused by the high price of cloth 
and tbe consequent inability of the poor to 
buy cloth They arc the SadharauBrahmo 
Satuaj, and the Rama Krishna Mission 
Those who wish to help these bodies to 
carry on their urgent philanthropic work 
should send their contributions to (l) Dr 
Prau Knshua Acharji, Secretary Sadbaran 
Brahmo Samaj, 211, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta , and (2) Secretary, Rama 
Krishna Mission, 1 Miikeijce Lane, 
Cakutta or (3> President, Rama Knshua 
Missiou^Math, Belur, Bowrah 

The few cootnbutioas received bv the 
treasurer and the secretary of the Bankura 
Sammilani ior tbe alleviation of cloth dis 
tress in Bankura will be acknowledged 
m our next number 


A Righteous Gift 

A righteous and kind hearted English 
gentleman has sent tbc editor of this Re- 
view Rs 1,000 for providing clothing for 

tho«c m the jute distncts who have been 
distressed by the low price of jute, with 
the following letter — 

Dear Sir, 

1 OWD a few ibares m the Jnte Milla which have 
been making enonnoni protils aad I understand that 
this IS lo part due to tbe very low price of the raw 
jute owiog to the stoppage of export. I further ua 
deistsod that this low price of jute bas caused Tcry 
severe distress to the cultivators Ido not wish to 
profit by this. I learn that yon are adm outer og a 
fund for tberel tf of distress among these cultivators 
and 1 have pleasure lu sending you my cheoue for R« 
1000 which 1 hope you will use for me in proridm- 
clothing for those m tbe Jute districts which are thus 
disUctscd 1 should take this as a real favour 

konrs verytmly, 

The amount sent by this noble donor 
has been placed at tbc disposal of the 
Sadbaran Brahmo Samaj 

Good News from Fiji. 

One ol the Sugar Companies in tin 
called the "Melbourne Trust,” the smallest 
of them, has taken the initiative and of its- 
own accord appointed a very highly qua], 
tied Nurse (one of fhose who had volon. 
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IccreJto \Ir C T Aiiarcv%3 to come) to denote tl.c cflcooncy of these Kp.nnls to 
S end act ns o Lndy Doctor mge Com leadership, 

nauys District aud Unsii Ul She wiU Lo ^ Ronald»hay» Speeckat 

ha^Ln official positiou as Matron of the Mymensmgh 

Hospital and will be paid for entirely by It ,= usuaHor rulers to recciveaddrcs«cs 
tlieCompany ts t Compjn, has taken jt ■/, nod toons 

the lead, it is sited and to reply to them Lord Konald 

\villnorrha\etolollQW SUit nnutnismay recently visited some towns in 

be an immense uplifting to the inaian andrccci\ed addresses there and 

community m I yi nressure of the replied to them la several addresses he 

It IS evident Jill was told that many innocent men had 

\ustrahaii ladies ^“terested n tl« well ire u„justly dealt with under the Defence 

of the Indians in biji has begun to bear The Governor howcicr. 

fruit nowhere admitted that any innactiit roaa 

Our Frontispiece has anywhere been barshl> dealt with e\t 

. ri ffiriilt to name a oicture by mistake This assumption of universal 

‘'''jIJm^to''the fcoiltispiecc^ii this olBeml lofolhbihty m l 5°?”^';, 

The name given to t p i dhbiUty is not incsphcablt hut it is in 

number is cre bble that the people of w hole towns or 

typifyby this picture may districts should all be mistaken nml the 

irom what a Itiead ot ^ Governor who is onlv a man like the rest 

bis request, and w hicii is g v 

somewhat modified the condition in is also noteworthy tint even the speeches 

The f"PuHe\j«r8 arc about tl c ot 1 ord Canmcliacl w hose assumption of 

which some of towards our offi lal infallibility was not as patent as 

performance of th uu picture il that of tlic present governor tould uot 

nation an! 'i,ttle care seems to be convircc the people that the coforament 
observed Yw some parts ont seem to of the Defence ol India tet had not been 

symmetrical and soiw^ attended with injustice . 

be qVhts j the lamp borne on Wt intend to notice some points m the 

pose of the figure Qrjmarv eye the figure speech of His Lvcellency the Governor 
itsbcad.and to nn ort'O n, "t ,t reply to the address of the Mym 


pose ol tueng«*v Quinary CTC the figure speech of His Lvcelkncy the 
it8bcad.a«‘J*®Xe or It appears that ,t reply to the address of the Mr^nsuigb 
looks like a 8 artificial posture under 1 topics Association That address c 
b« assumed tamed llic follow mg passage - 

pressure °f „aturaluess in it The figure We.U!l W xvaaiitiRloouc Uuly •[ 
auabsenceof some of those opporiuo lo *1 p « thout "*• p «• 

'^vhraspwc?^ b- out kadersand arc 

the mete desire for popalanty «u«d by H « kd 'ct « o.i« 

actuated by . ^ neoplc should gather Marcbr* arrests and nteroraeal* oI JO S 

They Wish tiiav i i tj,cr round a i . ^r. n lUn d 

rnund them as ^motl.s ga ^ 


They VVlSli „,otlis gather round a l oti v tb ut »nj trial ond Olun puii n 

Bu”as tb”? do ^Ot the 

flame uut as virtues to atlractmeo „oa cs oftbe uoiUettn a oiber reia ^ 

natural i.hts people ii,,ed*ua awhobavetl s '“Gn a«»y i^ 

they kiR'' thos®*! ,-f,jcd by a lamp over iheui and ixlose ptoipecti n > „rre 

This has been represen > bu»ied Tbe bclel se» u ng grou ,iy«!^8U 

* I the \,.w. o.- >. su»pconin«oy nooceut inco are be rg ufjaiuj , 

- thehcado tiic »^ractmg wotbs towards „ ii,; „ a ruj ^ « tn 

ally capable o* . Lj leaders tliink that Voar LxctlltDcy nt I ont be slow • ,1 nl 

It But these Mil SJ sav. the people bate for reus v br U « ememelj 'f^tl ncy 

o^^.cco^.t ottber 'i 

gathered roun ^\jcic assumed qualities, country noif remove lVi • U sconUot tb«n » 

own light It 19 ,CJ., which make ««,k«, to »U tuch ptnoo. d*»U u ib oad<r m 

nnt thcir real 0‘*u« Jjjc eyes of Uefenceof Ind * Act 

people gathef ^^““-ered by the veil of L^t us now consider same of the pa 
.b= figure “jmboM>”S„‘“,na" to ti“u 'T' I “ 
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made an examinatioa of th$ numberof house searches, 
arrests and laternmeats in this district, and 1 am 
solisfied that there are not the smallest grounds for 
jour statement that thej bare been made indis 
cnminatelj On the epntrarj, I am satisfied that 
they have been made onlj after the circumstances 
leading np to them have been most carefnllj rveighed 
and sifted 

\Ye have read in the papers of numerous 
house searches v\hich did not lead to the 
discoverj' of au^ thing incriminating, or 
to the arrcat of anybody , sometimes they 
lead to the arrest of some persons rt ho 
were soon after released Though it 
cannot be admitted that every one 
arrested after a house search and kept 
deprived of liberty without a trial, is 
guilty. It can be safely assumed that the 
persons m whose house nothing incri- 
minating 13 found and who arenotarrested 
after the search, or who, if arrested, are 
released soon after, are innocent If our 
memory does not play us false, there have 
been such fruitless and needless house 
searches m Mymensingb Now, the people, 
who are the sufferers, considec^bese 
fruitless and useless hou«e searches todis 
criminate and harassing The officials, on 
the other hand, think they were oot 
ludiscnmmate, and that there were reasons 
for them Unless the people know these 
reasons, hou can they take it for granted 
that the officials are nght ? Tbe Sa^ihaoi 
office in Calcutta a as searched three or 
four times quite uosuccessfully from the 
police point of view, and needlessly from 
the popular point of view Ihz Btagalee 
office Avas once similarly searched It is 
certain there were similar unsuccessful 
and needless searches in Mymensingb 

The vlmnra ^ararPafriAa has ‘publish- 
ed the following — 

The local paper ' Cbara Mihir" has the followiog 
ia replj to 12is Lordship s statement — 

“Tbirtj or fortj houses were searched in the (own 
of Mjmexisiagh in one morning The hustle «od 
acUritjof the Police led the people to believe that 
numerous revolvers, pistols ammunitions and revolo 
tionarj pamphlets would be Ibaud.- But nothing of 
the kind was discovered la aur place May we ask 
, Bis Bxcelleacy if he enquired as to whether t^e Police 
had got aujthiDg locnmiuating la the houses of 
Baba Atul Chandra Chakravarty, Babu iiartbar 
Cb Aravartj, Rai Shama Char,^n Ral Bahadur, Baba 
Anath Bandhu Cuba and others alter they bad been 
searched? Thegcaeral public are under tbeiaiprei 
sioa that these' searches are only the prelude to arrest 
suspects We ihink the alhoniies are aware ofthe 
views of the public with regard to the geoerahty wf 
the arrests made by the C. I D Then sgaiu, u 
mauy coses, the antbonties had to release persons 
after their arresL Uuder such circnmstduces, how 
can these searches, arrests and lutcramcats may he 
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called “discriminate” And we caaaot enderstnod 
bow Uis Bxcclleticy could be satisfied on this point 
after making enquiries into such cases Uls LxceUency 
iscertainly atiare ofthe result of the searches which 
were made in Calcutta m the ‘ Bengalee ’ office of the 
lion ble Babu Sureodra hath Banerjee and the 
' Sanjibaoi” office of Babu Ktubna Kumar hlitter” 

The Mymensingh paper then pnblishes an old 
account which appeared in some Calcutta paper des 
entnog the sitnation in Mymensingb at the time on 
account of the actirities of the C 1 D It runs as 
follows — 

At present Mymensingh is again nndtr Police 
Rule pore and simple Only about a month ago the 
whole town was put into tnrmoi! by indiscriminate 
house-searches and arrests— a number oi hoDses of 
respectable men were searched but not a single men 
miuatiiig article n as recovered ftem a single bouse 
God alone knows what the materials are upon which 
these search warrants were issued About 33 arrests 
were made then but nnal order has not been yet 
parsed on aor to the knowl-dge of the public, but 
only Ibis muen is known that some had to be dis- 
charged on the ground that they had been arrested 
under niislaken idenlity ” 

Two years have elapsed since the aeeonot appeared 
and no one has contradicted it 

Here are certain facts for the informatfon of Eia 
Lordship Noe only were some persons released 
afterwards for want el identification hat a large 
number here let off after xbey were kept m confine 

There may be excellent official reasons 
why innocent people should be subjected 
to worry and insult by having their bouses 
searched in this fasluon But the people 
who suffer do not know theta and cannot 
m consequence appreciate their beauty. 
That IS also why they cannot denve any 
coosolatioo from the Gove'‘nor‘s assurance 
that the searches were not lodiscnminate 

Then as to the nature of the internment, except for 
the penod daring which the eaquiry is being prose- 
cutea where it is necessary to prevent those whose 
conduct IS being enquired into from commanicaticg 
with thrir associates, persons dealt with nnder the 
Defeoce of India Act are not kept in cells of any kind 
They are interned in villagea where oilcan see how 
they bve and are treated, and where they are visited 
by ooQ-official visitors kou spoke of their injured 
prospects It is doubtless true that a man cannot 
play with fire without bnrniug his fingers, but then 
the remedy is for the youngTneu to give up playing 
withfire TRe remedy lies not with Government but* 
with the young men themselves • 

It IS well known, and the Governor 
admits, that detenus arc kept in solitary 
cells dunng the period of the enquiry. 
Descriptions of' these cells and the condi- 
tions of life of the detenus there have 
appeared in the papers, leading to the 
impression in the public mmd that those to 
whom no offence has been brought home 
after public trial ought not to be subjected 
to such, treatment, even for a month. 

There are also reasons to believe that the 
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Utrcil to Mr C T AtiJrcw s to conit) (o 
jjQanJactasu Lady Doctor in Ihc Com* 

K iuy h District aud Hospital She will 
a\cao oilicial iiosiUou as Matron of the 
Hospital and uiil be paid for cntinly by 
the Company, ^s this Coinpoiiy has taken 
the kad, it IS most likely ihiit the others 
\sill now have to lollow suit, and this may 
-be nn immense uplilting to the Indian 
comraumty lu I ij' . , , 

It IS ciidcut that the pressure of the 
Australian ladies interested i« the ucl/tre 
of the Indians m I iji has begun to bear 
fruit. 


Our Fronbtpiece 

It 18 always dilHcult to name a picture 
The name given to the frontispiece in tins 
number is ours What the irtist vxtshes to 
typify by this picture maybe iiodcrstood 
Irom whata Iricnd of his wrote to us at 
ins request, and which IS gircn below iii i 
fcomcn hat modified form 

The picture represents the condition ni 
which some of our leaders arc about the 
performance of their duties towards our 
nation ami our country The picture if 
observed with a little care, seems to be 
symmetrical, aud some parts of it seem to 
be nmte artifiaal, as, for instance, the 
pose of the figure and the lamp borne on 
Its head, and to an ordinary eye the figure 
looks like a statue or it ajipears that it 
has assumed that artificial posture under 
pressure of external conditions, there ^»ng 
an absence of naturalness in it The figure 
in the picture represents some of those 
men nlin n>pi« to !:• one leaders and arc 
actuated by tlie mere desire for popularity 
Thrr W'sb that people should gather 
round them as moths gather round a 
Same But as they do not possess the 
naSirol gifts and virtues to atlrnct men 
Ihev feign those qnnlities to ottract people 
Vhishasbien ivptcseutji by a lamp oier 
the bend of the figure The lamp.snatur 
allv eapublc ol attrac log moths toivards 
these self styled leaders tl.inL lliat 
the moths, that is to say, the people bare 
gatSred round them on account ol tbcic 
inn light It IS their assumed qualities, 
their real character*, which make 
fk-itlier round them The eyes of 
«tc “vered by the vnl of 
Kpifi«liness symbolising tlie fiet that 

the icif stykd^leaders arc blind to the 

vnctual situation and real needs of .the 
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denote die iflumrncy «f thc<;e I'p/mnU io 
leadership. 

Lord Ronaldfbay's Speech at 
/^lymenimgh 

It IS usual for rulers to rectn & addrcsfcs 
from the people of the districts and towns 
MSited and to reply to them. Lord Kouald* 
shay recently viiitcd some towns in 
Ueiiga], and received oddrcsscs there and 
repli^ to them In sever il addresses Lc 
was told lint many tnuocuit men bad 
becu unyubtly dealt with under the Defence 
ol India Act. The Governor, however, 
nowhere admitted that any luugccnt man 
lu^ anywhere becu lianhly dealt with even 
bymistukc Thi« as^iimption of universal 
oflicial iiif illibibty and utiivcrs'i] popular 

nlUbility IS not iiiexphcabk, but it is tit 
credible that the people of vv hole tow ns or 
districts should nil lie mistaken and the 
<,>uycrnor, who is only a wan like the rest 
of us should be right 111 every mstnuce It 
IS ilso noteworthy tint even the speeches 
of Lord Carmichael, whose assumption of 
olhcial infallibility was not as patent ns 
that of the present governor, could not 
coQTii'ce the people tliat the enforcement 
of the Defence ol India Act Jnd not been 
attended with injustice. 

\\c intend to notice seme points in the 
speech of His Excellency the Governor in 
reply to the address of the Myrnensingh 
People’s Association That address con 
tamed the following passage — 

We tlinll be teesiiD^jio our ilutf, if fte ollonr ih s 
opportaoiiy to elip without bnnjsics to Vucr hxcel 
leocj • ootKe the mdeaprred (Ittcontent nbicb pre 
ea>u lbrou;;bDBt tbe couBtrs oo account of tt t gnat 
barawcueol* csuecii bj the iodiicricaiaate kcuu 
•eaicbee ufrcfU aod internnicate of tueo sud 

bo^B w tbout BBT tri&l aud oftea puttiox them isto 
solitat/ cells uoder llie Ucfcnce ofluduVct. Weean 
oot IB tkdefjoate terms, describe the gTcat and beart 
reodioe ouscrici of the moihers aad other rdatirei 
ol tbe^teou* \*ho bare thus been takro anaj from 
tlem asd nhosc proipccti >a 1 fe hare thus been 
blasted The bcl el B kbioibx grou id that on mere 
suspidoo maoj loDOcrat meo are ixiag uivssllr dealt 
with andcr the said Act aud ne enruesll; hope that 
tour Ciccllenc; mil Dot be tiorr lu der iin;; means 
for rcmnviax lb s extremelx uodesiraUe state of 
tbiaf^ and ne GanconfOeBtlr Disore kour Lxcelkocy 
that nothicK la more 1 Lei/ to restore peace to tbe 
couBtr/ asd remote this disconteot tbaa a j;eceral 
amnCBt/ to all each persons dealt vrilb ooderthe 
Dcleoccof lodia Act 

Let US now consider some of tbe pas- 
sages m the Governor s reply. 

Tl e addresses of the People’s Association speaks 
of indiscriminate house searches, arrests aad lotem- 
meiits of /OBBS men nod b'l/t 1 bare pcrsonall/ 
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made an examination of lli$ nnmberof house searches, 
arrests and interumeuts m this district, and I am 
satisfied that there are not the smallest groonda for 
jour statement that they hare been made iadis* 
cnminatelj. On the epntrarj, 1 am satisfied that 
they have been made only after the circamstancea 
leadiDff up to them bate been most carefully weighed 
and Silted. 

We have read in the papers of numerous 
hguse searches which did not lead to the 
discovery of anything incriminating, or 
to the arrest of anybody ; sometimes they 
lead to the arrest of some persons who 
were soon after released. Though it 
cannot be admitted that every* one 
arrested after a house-search and kept 
deprived of liberty without a trial, is 
gujlty, it can be safely assumed that the 
persons in whose house nothing incri- 
minating is found and who are not arrested 
after the search, or who, if arrested, are 
released soon after, are innocent. If our 
memory does not play us false, there have 
been such fruitless and needless house 
searches in Mymensingh. Now, the people, 
who arc the sufferers, conside^these 
fruitless and useless house searches tndts- 
crimioate and harassing. The officials, on 
the other hand, think they -were not 
indiscriminate, and that there were reasons 
for them. Unless the people know these 
reasons, how can they take it for granted 
that the oiBclaU are ngUt ? The San^ibaoi 
office in Calcutta was searched three or 
four times quite unsuccessfully from the 
police point of view, and oeeulessly from 
the popular point of view. "Tht Bengalee 
office^ was once simifarly searched. It is 
certain there were similar unsuccessful 
and needless searches in Mymensingh. 

Ihs Amrita Bazar Patnka has -publish' 
ed the following ; — 

Tbe local paper “Cbarn Uihir'* baa tbe foUonlag 
In reply to Uig Lordgbip's statement 

'‘Thirty or forty bouses were searched >a tbe tomn 
of Mjmensingh in one maraieg, Tbe buttle aod 
actiTiiy of tbe Police led the people to believe that 
Dumcrous rCTolvers, pistols, ammunitioas and revoln- 
tiooary pamphlets would be fijuad.. Sat notbiog of 
the bind was discoyered m any place. May we ask 
His BxcelUacy if he enqniicd as to whether t^e Police 
bad got anything iDcrimiaatiag m the booses of 
Babu AtuJ Cbandra Cbakravarry, Baba Hariboi- 
CbitkraTarty, Rai Shama Char^pn Sal Babadnr, Babu 
Anatb Bandbo Cuba and others after they bod beta 
searched ? Tbe general public are under tbe impres- 
sion that these* searches are only tbe prelude to arrest 
inspects We think tbe athontiea are aware of tbe 
newt of the poblic with regard to the generality X>f 
the arrests made by the C. I. D. Then again, in 
rnaay cases, the authorities had. to release persons 
alter tbeir arrest. Under such circumstdaces, how 
caa these searches, arrests and lattramcnta may be 
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called ‘’discriminate." And wc cannot understand 
how Uis excellency could be satisfied on this point 
after making enquiries into such cases. Bis Excellency 
tsccriainly anare oftbe result of tbe searches which 
were made in Calcutta in the "Bengalee" office of the 
Hon’ble Baba Sureadra Hath Banerjee and the 
"Sanji^m" office ol Baba Krishna Kumar Mitter.” 

The Mymensingh paper then publishes an old 
account which appeared in some Calcutta paper des- 
Critfing the situation in Mymensingh at the time on 
account of the aclinties of the C.LD. It runs as 
follows — 

•‘At present Mymensingh is again under Police 
Rule pare aod simple. Only about a month ago tbe 
whole town was put into turmoil by Indiscriniinate 
honse searches and arrests— a number oi bonses of 
respectable men weresearchedbutnotasiogteincti- 
niinatiog article was recovered ficm a single bouse 
God alone knows what the materials are upon which 
these search warrants were issued About 33 arrests 
were made then but nnal order has not been yet 
parsed on any to the knowledge of the public, but 
only this much IS known that some bad to be dis- 
charged on the ground that they had been arrested 
under mistaken identity." 

Two years have elapsed since tbe nccoont appeared 
and no one has contradicted it 

Here nre certain facts for tbe information ofHis 
Lordship bot oaly were some persons released 
afterwards for want oi identification but a large 
number Nere let off after they were kept m confine- • 
neat 

Tbere may be czceilent official reasons 
tvby lonocent^ people should be subjected 
to woriw and insult by havingtbeir houses 
searched in this fashion. But tbe people 
who suSer do not know them and cannot 
in consequence appreciate their beauty. 
That ts also why they cannot derive any 
consolation from tbe Governor’s assurance 
that the searches were not indiscriminate. 

Then as to tbe natnre of the Internment, except for 
the period during which the enquiry is being prose- 
cuted where It IS necessary to prevent those whos^ 
conduct IS being enquired into from communicating 
with ibeir associates, persons dealt with under the 
Oefeoce of India Act are not kept in eclls of any kind. 
They are inierned in villages where all can see bow 
they live and are treated, and where they are visited 
by non official visitors Von Spoke of their injured 
prospects ft is doubtless true that a man cannot 
play with hre without burning his fingers, but then 
tbe remedy is for the young'men to give up playing 
withfirc. The remedy lies not With Government bur- 
with theyoBOgmen thezcsrJres. • 

It is well-known, and the Governor 
admits, that detenus are kept in solitary 
Cells dunng the period of the enquiry. 
Descriptions of* these cells and the condi- 
tions of life of tbe detenus there have 
appeared in the papers, leading to the 
itupressiou in the public mind that tboseto 
whom no offence has been brought home 
after public trial ought not to be subjected 
to such .treatment, even for a month. 

There are also reasons to believe that tte 
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case* o> iniamtj, sukiiJe, ilcatU from 
jirc\cnlil>lc iJiwase, nod cases of such 
ilihcaws al jdUlium. me lo a lar«c cxUut 
due to i-'JnllKcmcnt iu cells uiidtf lusam- 
Uirr conilitioni . .. ^ 

AS for iiitcrumcnt m villaKCi, u detcoua 
had nowhere felt it to be u Kreat hard- 
ship, they would not ha\c broken the 
iulcrnmcnt rules to RCt iuipriioned. The 
judKinent iii the Kuiulxha detenus* case 
cootnins the follow liig sentence "In u 
case of tin* nature, we should have iKcn 
incljncd to hold ordinarily that a scnUnce 
uf simple iinprisonracot would hare l>ccn a 
sulficicnt puninhmeut j but uoforlunatelr, 
it appears that these mtSKUidcd youths 
prefer the easy life of the gaol to the fcmi- 
irecdom of intenunent ; so liutple immi- 
sonmciit would be no dctcrrcDt." The 
kind of life rcaWy ltd by dtUnus m some 
Milages can be cucastd ftonulhis iHuminat- 
ing sentence. We would nsk nil to buy a 

capT of <l‘' 

KuiuMin-Bclenu.CnM" puliluticj liy Uk 
D cORol Ciul Committc, It). OU 

Boat OITice Street, Caloutw (Bruc Itc 
1.8 ) It u as interesting a* a romance nnd 
ttircsavindidcaoftbc life of detenus in 
solitary cells uiid rhlace*; . . , , 

Itcuardins non-olfictal Msitors, Lord 
RooaWtliay no doubt docs not rcipnre 

reminding that they were appointed ns a 
result ol agilatioo in and ouUidc hi* 
CouBCtl Chatuber— agitation which he 
would ascribe to sympathy " dh onareh- 
ists and rcvolutionancs. Hundreds of men 
liarebcco released soon after nrrest, or 
some time after confinenient m jail or com- 
flulsory dansieile in.%illages. 

the "laany innocent men who 
U^clJtiiipoUn of in,Uie .Mrmcnsingli 
nddress ns ''bcinK unjustly dealt with 
il; sftld Act.” I’tonlc are justified 
“n fiolclinVtliat those who hare been thus 
relmied arc innocent, nnd that there arc 
*‘^^Qre such innocent men who are 
°*^??.^mastnteof semi freedom with- 
^‘‘f^f’ sofar as we can understand 

tbedriU oi innocent 

general oil detenus .and* 

P'”°^3° V^c too, think that all detenus 
nnsoncri w bo bare been deprur- 
^ «n.bertv for political reasons alone and . 
cd of liberty tor I proof or suspi- 

prop.. «.fc 


guards, and the rest tried iii cAmera, being 
given no opportunity to defend thcmsclsW 
with the aid of hiwjcrs. 

Uificrtaiuly true that if in puting 
with lire a m in gels hi* fingers burned, it 
is be who IS to bljiJic. But we believe 
many of the men released never plavcd 
with fire. At.inyMtc, (iovernment ha* 
released Ihenumlf after being convinced 
ilut they would not again play with fire. 
Ail the same, some of them \vho_ wire 
KtudentH cannot get admission into coU 
kgci, aud BDinc w ho hnd some rcmuucra- 
livccmjdoynienthcforeciuj get no work, 
the cmidojcrs being ufraid of the police 
putting them to trouble. Whether- the 
rem^y here he* with the Corcriiment' or 
not. It II for Gosernment to judge, but it 
certriinly dr<s out lie with the men thcm> 
selves We would m tins connretion draw 
the atunlion of our reiders to the follow-- 
ing p.ivsnge from "The Small and the 
Creaf by Sir Uabindranath T.agore print- 
td in the A/oi/crfl licriew for December, 
lOlT.'^gcCOl ' 

‘Joti SI 00 DD( c»r«« l» e»t a losVcbillra fruil/ 
to B >neO»>( to l>ulJ ruionxrec wilk s police tsiDtra 

I irrsoo B<(b thfti iDOii Utiptrote of creotures, the 
kssJi Istbrr »ub SB sdibsiikO dsst^Uur to get 
iiil of — to wUou tiotlitr vslinct* nor tki-, nor «/,'( 
uor diMsie 1* B bsr.-<rtc be fcfrsiai frow itfldisg 
lb* Misul^uisktr tn klia If tk< one (us* police- 
toepret trie* to do kuiiprtt, tlie tiBeineis fsUi. Jf be 
brs* (urebsiiiy. Ill ws; (out« nur but csBnot 
AvcfCAuie osr dresd If lie joist sny gboJ wote, 
ibst good norlrlt doomed." * 

Lord KoiulJslny gave an necounf of 
revolutionary crimes in .Mjmcnslngh 
dunng the ten years from 1907 to the end* 
of 191G, "when sjslciuatic action was first' 
taken under the Act.” 

Duritijr tbe priiod tlare were IB tbit dirtivct atose 
20 resolutionsry unUAget lu tbe eoutte of wbict 13 
prrtoni were TioicotJr dose to dt«th, 37 pertoat were 
•pjnrrd, and property to tlie value of Kt 1,02,0&0 
Wat tooted. The year 1017 wat the firat year for 
CveTcaraduiiag wbieb your dittria wa* free of poll* 
liralctxne. 

Tlwn the Governor said : "You, ofj 
course, abhorred those outrages just as- 
tnucir as dul the Ooverniucnt ; but were, 
juuablctodo anything to bring them to^ 
nn end ?*' In ‘‘Tlje biuall and tlic Great” 
btr Rabindranath Tagore tclU of the reply' 
that^hegave to an Englishmau whom he 
met in a railway train and w ho referred in- . 
directly tothcdeniandof Uorae Rulcby tbe 
people in spite of their inability to prevent- 
llindu-Musalinau riots. Sir Rnuindra- 
nath’a reply to, his fellow-passenger was J 
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‘These iliudu Mabomedan riotsJiaTe not 
occurred under our Home Rule tbts 

IS the hnt time that I bear of a dirimoa of 
labour where one is to bare the weapons/ 
and anotl cr to do tbc dg/itwg Lord 
Koinld'sli'ij s question reminded us of tins 
reply new eapons u itli which re; olution 
nry propaganda and revolutiorary out 
rages can be successfulW fought are both 
material aad non material The material 
weapons are fire arms and other arms 
which Government and the dacoits and 
assassins have got but winch the people 
for tie most part have not got How 
can the latter therefore be expected to 
fight ’ Is it reasonable to ask them to 
fight? In spite ot their want of proper 
vTcapoi^ the V illagers have m some places 
fought dacoits some getting killed m the 
encounter The non material weapons 
consist in the power to change the political 
econo me educational and similar social 
conditions in which revoluttonary ideas 
and crimes have onmnated Bat the 
people possess very little of this power 
uOYcrament possesses most of it We 
thiolc therefore that Lord Rooaldshav s 
question was not reasonable l^waslike 
expecting people to make the proverbial 
bricks without straw 

It 18 implied in his answer that the 
diminatton m revolutionary outrages is 
due solely to tbc systematic action taken 
under the Defence of India Act But arc 
there cot other factors ’ There lias been 
an addition to the strength of the police 
and improvement m their training and 
personnel, public opinion as express d in 
the press and on tl e platform has Uis 
couraf,ed such crimes m the villages tbc 
feeling of helplessness in the presence o| 
organised gaugs has bc'Ti gradually giving 
place to a manlier attitude thespintof 
nlveiiturcof youth has found legitimate 
1C pc in the Bengal \mLuIance Lorpe the 
Bengali Kcginicnt acd other forms of scr 
vi~c abroad and political despondency 
has given pi ice to the expectation of poll 
tical jinproveraent It is not statesman 
like to Ignore nil these factors and give all 
the credit to repressive methods 

\or should statesmen forget that pence 
and ordernny b^pnrehased nt too heavy 
A price I efsonnl and civic hbcrtv and a 
fenrlcss spirit ought not to be >acn6ct.d nt 
Itc nllnr of * I^ace and Order lence 
nud onlcr ought to be sccund niamlr by 
iiuisures vvliuh ben! pohlual and econo 


mic injuries and produce normal and pro 
gressive political and economic conditions 
\\enrc certainly in favour of temporary 
special methods acd special laws if 
necessary, *0 pumsh actual criminals but 
we arc cntirelv against methods which 
have the effect of terron«ing the whole 
population of a country National great 
ne«s power ind progre«sivene'!Scanneithcr 
be attained nor preserved without 
running some risks V high spint always 
goes with national greatness powerand 
progressiveness But this came high 
spirit IS disl Led by a foreign bureaucracy 
No methods of repressing enmeoughtto 
be adopted which has tl c effect of prevent 
ing the growth of this high spint where 
It docs not exist and ofcrushing it where 
it docs And m our anxiety to be protect 
ed we ought not to acquic'ce in any 
methods and laws which have this 
tendency If all persons were kept hand 
cufled and fettered cv cry day from 0 m the 
evening till 7 in the morning peace nod 
order could be safeguarded to a far great 
cr extent than by the enforcement of the 
Defence ol India \ct and Regulation III of 
1818 But we would not agree to be 
deprived of liberty for 13 hours every day 
even for the sake ol peacv. an I order 

Lord Ronaldsbay gave an extract from 
the Rowlatt Committcu s Report to show 
why a general amnesty cannot be given 
As wc have said before we have under 
stood tic Mymcnsiogli Peoples Assoc a 
tion s suggestion regarding an amnesty to 
mean that they wanted the relpas* of the 
many innocent men who have been uii 
justly dealt with under the Defence of 
Inlia Act not of a// the men interned 
under that measure L“t us however, 
give His excellency s quotation 

la tbe lor-iot me perm t me toceJI jour pari cuKr 
atUot 00 to tbe op o 001 tvl -cb are noso muuilj 
cipKiicd bj tbe Comm ts on upon tie qur^tionOfa 
Xcocral am eitj If jou turn to paraj;rjph JOf of 
the Report jou v It bed that apeak eg on tbU ai peet 
oftbeca>e thej laj There are tbe person* ii to 
vehoui lean be sad it thont anj reasonalte doubt 
that tbej bare beta part r* to tbe murderi aod 
doeo t e* ivb cb bare been narrated in the priced ag 
paRcs l^anj of these are temporar Ir a cuitodj or 
uthlcr restr et n Some if not most of theie persoue 
are seeb deeper techaracters that t s mpost Me to 
cooteai] late the r sniomatie re esse ti tie eiprjof 
sx moutbs from tbe ctose of tbe VYar One raaa 
rccentlj amFted s unduabte IIjru hj of four msi^ 
dc s acd bat Iieea coniKiDcd la e^shteendac t.es of 
ebx.l> fire nrolred fsrtber marleri. There are 
utl crsl be L m beth ia custody or at Ur„e. 

The eifraer made by Utj 


thekiucl They speak of only “a Inmtcd 
class of persons ’ as of this description Jo 
order to show that Lord Konaldshay's 
quotation is misleading, we shall have to 
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convajs^ wrong .mpress, on ot wbat 11.. 

Rowlatt Committee ha\c said it coo- detained or tbeir arreat Ii intended godef 

veys the impression that they speak of all Regalatioa 111 of 1818 \\e do cot diKuii that 

the men who have been deprived oflilierty meaiore It n applwiable to many cbici cot witbm 
as liav.ng been parties to .nutders and ““ ,t., ,t „ „i d„„ed to 

dacoities JButtheyha\e said nothing^ continue to deal with these men nuder tbe Regula 

' tiofl we ongbt to anggest «n alternattre . 

Lastly, it may be that a few of fio« now 
niertff iDltraed and socne of the coavicti wbo tvill 
be released xnaf leijuire some eoairol Atiinyrat^ 

— =•, r, la,. •• i** ^ deprecated that the persons interned 

make a longer extract from the Rowlatt should hare the aisnranee that on the espry of 
Committee’s Report and itahcisc some the Defence of India Act they will at once and all 

^ °Ts ^ ^ J'l Ssracfc. light of til. longer extract g.i.n 

abm. id tl,. readerjadg. iilittlier Lord 
and to be brought under the closer luBuence of seas Konalusbay’s quotation Conveyed a cor- 
rbfe friends Of reUtious At tie oflier eslreme are rCCt impression of the opinion aod^ggeS- 
some desperadoes at present ,rreeone,hble to the tions of the Committee 

S;Ti"l™''."rw:a; ".do .ot know bow tb. Con.ni.ltee 
to quitthe nioremcDt ifonlT it can be made easy for cametOSUCha positive conclusion about 
them More may be brought to thu frame of mind tbc undoubted guilt of some internees 
fn tfme ft is obeioos that esireoiefy elastic solelv on the unteetfiff nmf ar norte* cvi 
weasoret are needed bofb for those rvhoie liberty is ‘‘"‘J 

merely restricted and those from whom It IS at least deoce placed before them by the police, 
tenporsr ly taVeo away As regards tbe former tie nor Wily, if the gUllt of tbesc tUCO IS SO 
---iipeets ot tbe indiTidiialio point, of bealtb and a uodoubted, they liavc aot been brought to 
dbnod IQ any particular area should be eoosidertd ||-|3| " 

lo ord^r to convince tbe people that the 
opimoo of the Committee is entirely trust- 
worthy, Lord Rooaldsliay said 

Keoecsbtr these ate not words spoVea by tbe 
Ooieromeeb They ate words written by an abso* 
lulely impartial Commits on. two of whose members 
were lod an gentlemen whore no one will accuse of 
being subsersiest to the Goreraoient 

There are several implications in thc«e 
two sentence* One is th-vt the Go\erii 


a any patticulat area should be eoosidtred 

along with Ok aisociat ons which he mny be I kely 
to form i' or the latter there ihould beproeded an 
iDititotion or lastuutioos for their reformation as 
well as eonfotmeat It is to be boroe in isitd that 
wb 1e some already poiieet a good deal ot education 
they all lack babitt of oeeupatiOB aod in a measure 

ion. Tbe icbeme abote set forth is as bat 
already been pointed out des goed for euiergencics 
regartfed as eostingent Tbe powers laToIred ate 
tbecefore to be dormant till the ereut occurs 

’TArre ate hoxretcr a I miied class of prrsons 
neljr those who bare iieui loro/red 111 troubles 


which base bees desenbed wbo constitute a danger ment lucludlug preeminently Lord Ro- 
p?oeK.on“rr?qmt1df«‘th«r^^^^^^^^^ .u.»ed ate oaldshay, absolutely imp^r- 


„ tbe' iirit place' there ar^a number of persoot The second is that tjie Rowlatt Com- 

et 11 at large eucb as Kstb Behan Bsso of tbe mittce were 'absolutely impartial” The 
Benares coospiracy case who if tried at all ought third IS either that Indian ccntlemcn as.a 

further offeneee may be coinrBilled before that time ‘bat Indian gentlemen nominated 

to tbe authors of evb cb similar cons deraiioos by trotemment for a particular purpose 
apply On the other hand it would not be proper arc not Subecnient, Or that Only the twO 

cu..... .vi,o ™ u,. c.™ 

bccondly there are tbe persons as to whom It ”**“« "Crc not subservient Lctthepub- 
can be said without any reasonable doubt that II ey *’C judge of the correctness of these implica- 
bare been parties to the murders and dacoilcs tiOns ‘ 

restrction home nhscondirg are st il at la^e. mra OTC far more experienced than our- 

Some, if not most of these persons ate sneb Mlvcs Let U*, thercibrc, see who in 
desperate cberacteis that It is lupossiWe to con the opinion of Lnclishmen in their own 

,„part,ai ..d 

recently arrested IS uodoubtrdli gu Uj of 4 Dimdcn prejudiced We would in the first 

and has been coceerned in 18 lacoiies of wlieh plaCC nsk OUr readers tO draw tbcir 
Cye iQvolve further murders There acs otberabhe conclusions from wbat took place during 
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the debate in the House of Commons, on 
May 9, which follow ed the publication of 
General Maurice’s letter on some state- 
ments made by Mr Lloyd George about 
the army Mr Asquith said 

The Government bad admitted that tfaerevvasa 
case for entiuiry Ue regarded the proposal tbat txvo 
judges of experience should bold such an enquiry la 
such circumstances as unsatisfactory Such a tnbn 
nal would b- impotenr unless it hdd statntorr 
powers and he suggested a non party committee of 
hve members of the House of Commons who conid 
probably reach a decision which would be respected 
oy the House and the country in two or three days 

lie proceeded 

Any Gciemment statement of facts would be 
cx parte and made in4be absence of those who had 
impugned the accuracy of previous statements. Mr 
Asqnitb urged that it was in the honour and interest 
of the Governgient, the UoasCi the Army the nalion 
and the Allies and the unhampered prosecution of 
the war, to establish a tribunal of enquiry vrbicli 
from Itsconslitution and povrera would tie able to 
give a prompt decisive and authontatire judgment 
He hoped regarding some of these matters tbat 
there bad been honest misaaderstaadiag but (he 
clearer the case the hlinisters bad for proving the 
accnracy of the*' impugned statements tbe moreco- 
gent was the argument to favour o< an enquiry onder 
eondiUoas wbKb nobody could sospect of partiality 
or prejudice (Laughter, in which Mr Booar Law 
joined) 

Mr Atnnitb turnics to Mr Honar f aw asked 
whether Mr Donar Law thought tbat a Select 
Committee of tbe House was cot an natuspcctcd 
tribunal 

Mr Sonar Law replied that everv member of tie 
House of Commons was cither fneouly or uofricodly 
tolheGoreroment aud tberefore prejudiced * 

Mr Asquith retorted 1 am very sorry to bear 
the leader of tbe House suggest tbat there cannot be 
fire roeiubers of tbe House of Commous who are 
not s<7 steeped <o partj' prejudice that they cannot 
be trusted to judge a pure issue of fact I leave it 
there ’ 

The rcadcisis to beir m niiai] tbat here 
tbe freedom from prejudice of Englishmen 
who were either His Majesty's Judges or 
Members of Farliament nas the subject 
under coQsidcratioo, and some of the men 

men of Cabinet rank 

Tbe Rowlatt Committee was presided 
over by a judge of the High Court of Eng. 
Hod and bad an Indian 'isd a European 
judge of two Indnn High Courts nniODg 
its aicmbers Regarding tbe ooiniscirnce 
ard inHlhbihty ofjudgcs, the ladnn DaJy 
Sens reccntlj quoted the follow mg para 
graphs from the well know n British news, 
paper the Acw Eitucss 

*Tbe method of luvest gation proposed by tba 
CoTcmracntis far from satisfactory Tlcy propose 
ia submit the whole quarrel to tbe secret lavcstiga 
tloa and arbitrary detnaju of two ^jjges, asdne 


saggest that the public keep a very sharp eye on 
those twojudges , on who they are aud on wbat they 
do We have never <eeo the sense of keeping up tbe 
snpvfstitioa that every judge Is a premature day of 
judgment , awful as omnipotence and impartial as 
osnoiscieoce There are good judges and there are 
decidedly badjudges But the commonest method of 
selectinji and appointing judges makes them, wiib- 
certa n higb^ honourable exceptions, men quite 
pecubarly ill fitted to decide boldly and fanly about 
achorge against politicians They are themselves not 
only the noioineea of such parliamentarians, but have 
earned such not ee asarule by long service, if not 
servility, in parliamentarisms 

An ambitious lawyer stands for Parliament on 
the secret parly Fund votes, speaks and is silent to 
order, moves convenient amendm nts (like the 
celebrated Buck master amendment) and is given a 
certain sort of wig and gown as a reward by tbe 
statesmen be has served And then he, and anojher 
with tbe tame history maybe locked up in a private 
room with a bundle of papers, to decide at their 
solitary and despotic pleasnre whether the man who 
has rewarded Jhem is to be ruiaed or expelled from 
pubic lie' We can see that there is a case for tbe 
enquiry not being m the ordinary sense public since 
It involves raOitary designs and detail*. But there is 
no case for It not being in tbe ordinary sense repre 
scotative and it should specially represcot the real 
critics of tbe GoTetnmeot 

\Vc Will Sire one more extract from 
Lonl RoDaldhhay’s speech, m which he laid 
down tbe duty of newspapers and public 
med 

* \oa may ask me, perhaps wbetler there it any 
viajr >0 which yon can help in bneging aboat this 
desirable state of affairs 1 reply most empbalieally 
tbat (here is \ou can do mote than aoyonecise 
can simply by desisting from encouraging m the 
(mods of these people tbe belief that you are m 
sympathy with them I am sore that you do nut 
realise bow much barni you do even by giving publi 
city to Tiens like thuie which you have embodied 
>n your address tome today Perhaps I can bring 
It bvae to you by giving you a concrete ecampJe by 
way o1 illustration Tbe question of releasing a 
certain political pr soner from jail was recently under 
CODsideraUoo, but before a if cision could become 
to It was necessary to find out whether be bad 
repented of hit former deedi Ue was accordingly 
interviewed by a person who was related to 
bim, and this is wnat he said * 1 regret tbat 1 
bare ever made any disclosures to tbe police 1 
rissr isvftsle t avpi’y Averove 1 «rtrf fnV 

then sure of the sympathy of my connlrrmea 
Kecent publicstioni ID the cewspapert have cleared 
DpmyvitioD and 1 now see that ter countirmen 
have fully appreciated the work done by ns This is 
wby newspapers and leaders in Congreises Confer 
rnccs and Leagues bare been fighting tooth and as t 
for our cauie and are moving heaven and earth to 
turn the Defence of fad a Act into a dead letter* L't 
those words sink deeply into year miods There you 
have the caie of a man who was lad ned to repent 
of bu former ways but was sujdeoly periuadei to 
return to them by the wntirgs of a c-rtaln sectiou of 
tbep ess and by the thooghtlest ntt«rar.ces of certain 
publouen. f would that both t'-c press and tie 
P“bl< would we gh carrfolly the awful reipoos bdi 
• i>k.a uoknowiogty {<cihaps, they are laying 
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Lord Ronaldsliiy thinks that the </cfe 
vus are under the impression thatacer 
tain section of the press and some public 
men are m s>mp'\tby with them Byway 
of proof he brings forward wlia^ a certain 
political prisoner is said to have told a 
relative of bis Let us take it for {.ranted 
that the prisoners words have been cor 
rectly reported to His Excellency The 
Rowlatt Committee s Report which ac 
cording to the Gqjicrtior oufelit to be im 
phcitly relied upon, sa>sof the detenus, 
thej a/i fact habits of occupation and 
la a measure, reason On the strength 
of what one out of about a thousand men 
all of whom in a measure lack reason 
IS reported to have said the Governor 
asks us to believe that the detenus all 
think that many newspapers and public 
men are in sympathy wrth them And 
Uis Excellency too appears to think that 
a section of the press and ol public men 
are syr^athetic 

Uis Excellency did not hunself interview 
the prisoner nor was hi. present at the 
interview The inters lew was reported 
to I nil Hence there may be some reason 
able doubt regarding the corrcctilcss 
of the report la order to judye of its 
salue the public should know whether 
the interviewer himself reported the words 
of the prisoner to the Governor or they 
filtered through the medium of Uie police 
whether at the interview any third person 
was present to oc-ir witness to the truth 
of the report and the actual occurrence 
of the intcniew , whether the inter 
viewer is himself a police officer Govern 
ment servant informer or agent of the 
pol ce whether he is in hopes of getting' 
a Government appointment or a title 
what is the degree of his rciatiODshi|) with 
the prisoner and whether there is any 
family quarrel between the two relatives 
or between the branches of the family to 
which they belong Ties of blood would 
uaturaliy make a relative anxious for the 
release of a prisoner with whom he was 
related In this case as he overcame this 
natural desire 1 a must have done so either 
from motives of righteousness and public 
duty, or from selfish motives If bebas 
done so from good iiiotives he would be 
obviously known to bis neighbors general 
It as a righteous and pubhc-spiritcd man , 
the report of the interview undet discus 
siop cannot be the only proof of his 
righteousness and public iiit But as he 


bis not been named, the public curiosity 
about>bim and the prisoner cannot be 
satisfied 

A word or two about sympathy may 
aot Iw amiss \Vc do not think any 
section of new spapers or of public men can 
hem sympathy with those who commit 
murders and dacoilics Race hatred does 
blind men to mor il considerations as the 
present war has show n in a most flagrant 
manner It could have been suppos. 
cd however unjustly by Europeans, 
therefore that IndTan publicists sym 
patliised with murderers and dacoits 
if the victims of their crimes were all or 
mostly Europeans Buf that is not so 
A similar suspicion might have been enter 
tamed how ever uniustly, if the victims 
of the murderers and dacoits had been 
all European or Indian policemen But 
the fact IS otherwise We have not come 
across any of these wicked perpetrators 
of evil deeds and have not learnt from 
them what the object of their crimes is 
Tbe official version is that their object is 
political Taking It for granted that it is 
so we repeat what wcliave said before, 
that tbe end does not justify the means 
even if (he means adopted were calculated 
to attain tbe end But murders and 
dacoities as means to make India free and 
independent ore not only wicked, tl ey dre 
also foolish and not at alt calculated to 
bring about tbe political regeoeratioa of 
India WJiereiu then docs sympathy 
come 111 ’ Not one of the state pnsoners 
and detenus has been convicted of crime 
after a public trial There is therefore a 
reasonable and justifiable doubt m the 
public mind that many of them may be 
innocent Public agitation has for one of 
its olpects the obtaining of justice for 
them in the s]jTpe of either release or con 
Tictioo, after trial If they cannot be 
bi ought to trial there is a reasonable 
presumption, in the public mind that at 
least many of them are quite innocent and 
ought to be released This cannot be con 
strued as sympathy with revolutionary 
outra^s Reports have reached thepublic 
from time to time that many detenus and 
state prisoners have been harshly, even 
cruelly treated The insanitj, suicide 
aod death ol several of them have lent 
force to these reports Public agitation 
has therefore, had a second object, 
namely that these men should receive 
nuiuauelteatment This also eanuot be 
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construed as sympathy withrcvolutionary 
outrages. In all cirilised countries, efforts 
have been made to mitigate the severity 
of punishments and to improve jail 
methods and conditions. These have 
had tor their object the secunag of humane 
treatment for men convicted alter open 
trial ; but can penal law reformers and 
jail reformers be therefore accused of 
sympathy with criminals as criminals ? 
How’ then can some editors and 'public 
men he suspected of sympathy with crime 
simply because they agitate for thehumaue 
treatment of m^re suspects ’ 

It is ■'true that the o/EciaHy-allcgcd 
object of these outrages is the liberation 
and independence of India, and it maybe 
the real object of some of the men ; and 
Indian newspapers and public men, for the 
mostpart, want the political enfranchise- 
ment of India aithin the British Empire. 
But for this reason it cannot he affirmed 
that the authors of these outrages and 
constitutional oaitators are in sympathy 
with one another, though the word 
‘Mreedora” loosely covers the ol^ccts of 
both groups of men. The announcemeot 
of August 20, *1917, and the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms published 
on July 8, 1918, have for their object the 
political enfranchisement of India within 
the. British Empire ; and this object, too, 
may be ’conveyed by the expression “free- 
dom ol India.” But would it be reason- 
able for this reason to say that the British 
Cabinet and 'the Secretary ,of State for 
India and the Viceroy were in •sympathy 
. wUir'revolutiouarics ? Of course, political 
aninxoslty and self-interest sometimes 
mahe inenbebave like lunatics. TbclPioncer 
was’, thcrcfd’re, once observed trying to 
establish a nexus between ’ ‘'moderate” 
coustitutional agitators Jike the late ilr. 
Gokhaleand the bomb-throwers, — the group 
of .“extremist” constitutional agitators 
standing between those two groups. And 
recently some British and Anglo-Indian 
. agitators and Britisji public men of the 
Sydenham type, have' tried to create pre-' 
judice ’against both the British Go\enimcnt' 
and Indian aspirants to scirgoTcrament 
by saying that the Bntish Government 
. has been playing into the hands of Indian' 
Bolsheviks 1 But no sane and respon- 
sible ijcrson, official or non official, 
attaches any importance to these mad 
ravings. ’ * ' 


‘‘Present Reforms not Impelled by * 
the’ War.” 

A -Reuter’s telegram dated Loudon, 
August 18, says that ^ 

&ir. Montnga interTieweJ emphasised that the 
lodiaa Reforms «refe ba<ed oa British ideals of jsstice 
and liberty, uot oa Germaa methods of repressioo. 
Mr Moatagu denied that the present reforms were 
(mpelied by the war On the contrary the British 
admioisCrAtors had always recognised the progressive 
character of Bnlish rule in India. .\a long as hundred 
and tncntr jears ago Sir Phomas Munro announced 
that he looted forward to the time when the popula- 
tioQ of India would be suScieoUj enlightened to 
frame and condnet Government for themselves. 

If British statesmen want to do a good 
and just thing in connection with India,' 
their cCFocts deserve praise. But let them 
not say that the Bntish Government in 
India and Bntisii officials had always be- 
fore them the ideal of Indian sell-rule 
towards which they had been continually 
and persistently working For that is not 
the fact. Isolated officers like Sir Thomas 
j^lunro may' have looked forward-to a 
time uben India would be self-ruling; tlie 
Afarquis of Hastings even thought that 
India would be mdependent. But Sir 
Thomas .Munro was not the Governor- 
General of India, and before August 20, 
1917, neither he nor any other British 
statesman ever declared in his official 
capacity as Governor-General that to make 
India autonomous , was the object of 
British rule in India towards which goal 
all officers bad been enjoined to^ work and 
were working. On the contrary, “Lord 
Morlcy emphatically repudiated the idea” 
that the Morley-Mmto reforms “were in 
any sense a step towards parliamentary 
government,” And when Lord Hardioge 
declared the goal of provincial autonomy,' 
his words were explained away by Lord 
Crewe, the then Secretary of State for 
India. These all go against the claim now 
put forward on behalf of British rule in 
India by Mr. Montagu. The present inten- 
tions of the rulers maybe all that they are 
claimed to be. We are not interested in dis- 
puting that claim.' But it is not historically 
correct to say that these had always been 
the avowed or tacit aims of the British, 
Indian Government to whLh its practice 
always or for the most part conformed. - 
In the Montagu-Chelmsford Report it-' 
self are to be found Sentences contradict- 
ing wluit’Mr. Montagu is reported to ’ 
said to the interviewer. In poi 
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of tbe report, it IS said that the words of 
the annouQcement of 'August 20, 1917, 
"pledge the British Government la the 
clearest terms to the adoption of anew 
po/icj towards three hundred millions of 
people ” In tbe same paragraph it is 
said “Hitherto, as we shall show, wc 
have ruled India by a sjstem of absol 
ute government, " 

‘Mr Montagu denied that the present 
reforms were impelled by the war " It 
may not be safe to say that they were en 
tirely due to the war, hut that they were 
largely due to it, admits of no reasonable 
doubt Even the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report gives one that impression , rule 
paragraphs 20 28 of that report 

The Special Congress at Bombay 
Itwas the duty of men of all shades of 
opinion who had hitherto g«en Ihcir 
adherence to the Congress movement, to 
attend the special session of the Congress 
at Bombay, or at least to give it their 
moral support A united front w as needed 
at the present juncture of the history of 
India But there has been a split instead 
So Ictus be content to take facts as they 
ore There should, however be do at 
tempt to give the special session any uatne 
winch it does not deserve It is clearly 
notaCougress consisting of mco of nil 
shades of political opinion , nor is it a 
Congress from which any men of anv 
shnue of opinion have been excluded Afl 
have been eqii'illr vvclcoiue to attend jt 
It cannot, therefore, be spoken of as an 
‘ cxtrcmisf ’ Congress Apart from any 
general reasoumg of the above dcscnptioa, 
' it IS clear that It has had the albcrcncc of 
ninny prominent men of all parties Some 
most influential * moderates" aod some 
most influential ‘ extremists ' hare attend 
cd It It IS not po«sib]c to say vvhctlicr 
the maiority of "midcratc" public men 
have attended it, or whether the rn'iiority 
will attend the proppsed “mndcrale” con- 
ference , for there is no definite and author- 
itative dcfluition of a "public man ’ and 
a ‘ moderate public man," nor has there 
been any census taken of the total number 
of public men and of moderate public men 
in the country Neither is it possible to 
say whether among the delegates, the "ex 
trcmists" or the ‘ moderates ' were in tbe 
mtyonty , for not only is there no accepted 
definition of “moderate” and * extremist,” 
•~terms invented by "our enemies '-^ut 


ao one can say vyhat kind oi criticism of 
the Reform Scheme makes a man a "mo 
derate ’ and what an "extremist " 

• It would be noted, however, that tbe 
proposed "moderate” conference is meant 
to be attended only by those who would 
be luvited by the organisers It would, 
therefore, include only a section of the 
public, and shut out all tbe rest The 
special session of tbe Congress has done 
nothing of the kind, and is known to have 
brought together men like Mr Madan 
Mohan Malaviyaand Mr BalGangadhar 
Titok Hence the special session of tbe 
Congress is certainly more representative 
of public opinion than the proposed 
"moderate” conference is likely to be, 
should nil but tbe invited he excluded 
from it 

Even after the moderate confereuce has 
iakeu place, it would not be possible to 
Sly whether it was more representative of 
moderate opinion, or tbe special congress 
was for, os we have said before, there ui 
no dehnitioD of "moderate pubiie man” 
nor any pensus ot such men The presump- 
tiou, however, would be against the mo- 
derate coDfereacc , for it proposes to 
exclude all but a cercam type of politicians, 
and may therefore exclude even many 
moderates , whereas the special congress 
has excluded none It should be mentioned, 
however, that some moderate and other 
politicians may not have attended tbe 
special session of the Congress out of jasti 
fivMc or unjustifiable fear of turbulence. 

We have tried to describe the relative, 
representative character of both gather- 
logs in as fair a w ay as we could Nothing 
could have given us greater pleasure than 
if mco of all shades of opinion had met 
together and presented the united demand 
of India But as that has not been the 
case, wc shall be glad to find, as we expect 
to find, the resolutions of both gatherings 
embodying many common suggestions for 
the modification of the reform scheme 
Already the proposals emanating from 
opposite camps have been observed to 
cov^r common ground We arc really 
more united in our csscutia] demands than 
our enemies would like to rccogmse or even 
the prejudices or personal dislikes *tlnd 
animosities of many of our public men 
would cuablc them to perceive 

Tha Advisory Committed 

The express says — 

The AilTiiorj Committee >• ooir sitting to coo 
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sider the cases of tlie political detenus an J the proce 
dure that IS beiug followed is this The acco«ed is 
EuppI ed with a copy of the charges at the Tbaaa 1 1 
the presence of a police officer and he is re {uirrd to 
answer them m writing withia a short time as best 
as he could He is enjoined not to consult aojrbodj 
nor to heep any copy of the charges Now may we 
aslchow IS it possible for him to aasner satisfac 
tonly the charges which the Police bad taken care 
to formulate against them at a moment s notice in 
the presence o( a police officer without consnltiog 
any of bis friends relatives or guardians mcch less 
any legal adruer and without being apprised of the 
esidence which hire been accumtilaecd ngaicst hiiu 

Iftbefivpress is correctly luforrneil the 
lirocedurc followed is yery unsTtisfictory 

The Cloth Problem 

Recently the cloth problem was const 
dered in tw o public meetings m CnlcuttT 
In the Hst of these Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea, who presided, said m the course 
of his speech 

They calhid upau the Goiernmeut to regulate tlie 
pr ce 01 cloth as it had done in the case of iron and 
other articles If the GoTeroment could regulate the 
price of iron why It should not do the same lo the 
ease of doth ^ Butthey ace thankful to the Govern 
meat for it bad taken tome action in the matter 
and the people welcomed the regulattoa of prices of 
cloth that would naturoify follow The Goreiament 
cxpresicd ita willingness to interfere in the case of 
Indianmlls y\by shonld uot the same ctinciplebe 
followed in the ca*e of the imported articles? There 
oozht to be an equality of treatment for mdl owner* 
inTndtaaad in Oreat Dntaio Oat the peoplehnd 
their owodnty They mnstcome forward toalieviale 
the tafTerings of the poorer people Why should not 
raise funds and d stribuie the oioaey to the poor 

S :ople ? The speaker made a personal appeal to the 
Hrwnit gentlemen present t > come forward with 
gilts of dhoot es and taries for distnbution among 
tl e poor people In conclusion the speaker asked the 
ycople to abstain from purLbasiag cloth at present. 
That was the only mean* of keeping down the de 
mand and the immed ale result wocld be that prices 
should go dowc] Their appeal was not euougl 
They ought to set an example by sahsenbing to (he 

We heartily support tbc view s eipres«cd 
m the above extract 

Resolutioas were passed at tbe meetiug 
111 conformity with tbc views expressed tn 
the president’s speech Funds should be 
liberally subscribed fbr the free distnbutioo 
. and cheap sale of cloth Cotton calttva' 
tion and hand spinning and wcaMog 
should be resorted to according to tbe 
suggestions of Rat Bahadur Jaduuatb 
Mazumdar, which have been widely pub 
lishcd m many of the English and veroa' 
ciilar papers of Bi’ngal 
I The Government has already taken six 
months to enquire and dchlScrate, and 
now their cloth coutrollvr is going to 
40Vi-13 


make additional enquiries and to confer 
with people who ha\e knowledge of the 
bubincss We wonder when the enquiry 
and conference stage will come to an end, 
and the proposed standard cloth placed 
m the market. 

Communal Representation. 

The following is one of tbe Madras 
ifairs special cables, whichare notoriously 
reliable — * 

London, Aug IS — Caftent reports state tbnt Sir 
John Ilewstt 'Vill be Chairman of one Committee or 
possibly both All now realise that tbe battle for 
communal repie<entattoas is as good as won but all 
other points of attack (ire strongly defended by 
Goveracnent. TbougU it is essential to remember 
that nppoaitioii to theianumbcrnhle aspv ts la grow 
mg general acceptance of the principle of the reform 
means that no one is bound to accept Mr Montagu s 
proposals Papers are now discussing tbe details. 
Prom m <siaaary standpoint the Methodist Recorder 
slrougly champions sixty million outcasts nsscrtiog 
that under the present scheme they are unrepresent 
cd and their interests unprotected Despite official 
wire pulling which is persisteut subtle critics are ob 
taiotag everywhere far freer espressiou for their 
viewa Grapbone papers here devoted very wide 
sympathetic atte&tioa to Lord Wdlingdon s coura 
geous speech is tbe Bombay NYar Confereoee 

The two committees are those for deter* 
mtoiog the electoral qualifications id differ* 
cut prosnnees and areas, and for decidms 
what are to be tbe reserved and transferred 
subjects in different provinces It ispossi 
btc that there may be a worse chapman 
ol these committees than Sir John Hewett, 
but he appears to be about the worst 

Tbe case against communal representa- 
tion bas been most ably put by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy in their re- 
port We do not think the enemies ot 
Indian solidarity will be so easily able to 
dislodge tbese high authorities from their 
ground If these enemies wio it will not 
do to blame them alone Pnraanly, our 
religious bigotry and caste bigotrvareto 
blame Whoever may have originally 
started tbe game, henceforth men of ail 
sects must make a strenuous attempt to 
look at all political and civic questions, 
small and large, from the Indian point of 
view, as distinguished from the merely sec- 
tanao or sectional point of view 

As for caste bigotry, though it exists in 
alt parts of India, lunatic ideas about 
‘ untouchabihty” and the power said to be 
possessed hy certain Panchamas to make 
the * holy’ Brahm-ias and other "higb” 
caste men "imholy” from a distance of 
many yards, are more prevalent m the 
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southern pirts of luclia thin m the north 
If the curse of communal represent ition 
recording to castes came upon Indii as i 
visit itiOQ the hol> luiiitcs of Cochm, 
Malabar and other siniilir “uiitouehabi 
hty nddeu regions would be more res 
ponsible for it than anybody else , though 
this does not absohe any of us from res 
poiisibihty \\ e must ill w ork for the im 
provenicnt of thecoi ditiuij of ill Indians 


labourers or British Romm Citbolit* or 
British Moucouformisls In England there 
was a time when the door in politics 
and cducatiou was shut igainst certain 
sects by Uw There were and arc class . 
and sectarian riots and dissensions there. 
Here m India, the Jiw does not exclude 
anybody from iny educational institution 
or municipal or local body or legislature 
... ou the ground of his caste or «ect , one 

reraemheriogllerbcrtbpeij'rers obscnition his only to possess the reijmsitc cduci 
tint no one cm be perfcctlr freennljl ill tionil or property qualificition The case 
ire free, no oue cm be pcife^tlj moral till for communil representation wis, there 
lU are uioril, itid no one cm be pcrfectlj fore stronger in England at one time 
happy till all ire hippi thin it is in Indii now But there 

The Untish pcopk ire npt to mihe the has never been comnmnil rcpresCotition 
mistike of thinUng tint eistc divl nclions in the British Isles , the people there have 
in Ii dll arc in all respects worse thin the been all the better for it and liaveattiin 
distinction betveen classes aid ma<ses cd a ^gradually incrcisiiig uitional soli 
III Great Britain Each 15 b'-tUr and wonc darity In India, liowcier, where no 
tlirn. the other 111 Some resp cts Castes 10 cistc or sect labours under any legal dis 
India arc lertical dii cious cootaunng ability our Biitish friends liLclord Syden 
persons of wulelv dincring economic and ham lud some Chnstian ims«ioninc8 in 
eiiucatioua) stiudiugs ihus 1 Brilmim sist ou giving cominuinl rcprescntatiou to 
or 1 Ivaj istln, or cicn 1 ririah some sects and castes thus obstructing 
(though far more rarely) may be rich or the growth of,natiODit solidarity 
poor, a professional min or 1 peasant or They «iy Indian Home Rule or apy 
o menial cultured or illiterate SoculK thing hi c it would lead to the cstiblisu 
the units 0 |t a caste or sub caste g oup arc uient of a Brahman oligarchy In the first* 
cnual irrcspecine of wealth, occupiUoii or pi icc tiling it for granted tint there 
cuucitioa A poor Dnhiuaii family iun> wool I be such in oligarchy, until quite 
dmc or mtcriuarrj with a rcU Brahuiau recently wis not British iiarhamcutarj 
family In Logland the dtiisious arc goi eminent in ohg irchy of peers and the 
honiofllal Tlicrc is gcueralJy ao social middle class gentry, and has it not been 
equality and intercourse between the gradually leplaccd hy 1 more reprcsenti 
Lords and the peasants the cultured live govenmient ? \^ Tut is there to show 
classes and the uneducated costermongers that m liidn the same sort of evolution of 
and n^i vies and so on But the ordmiry government w ould not take place ? In the 
Bntishcr takes it for gnuted that a Lord second place avedeny that there would be 
or in Oxouian of the upper middle class such an oligarchy, taking India as n 
cm adequately protect the interests of whole Of the 27 elected mcaihcrs of the 
pcisiuts anl miners and other working liupcna! Legslitivc Couuc 1 onU seven 
men, the ordinary DriUshcrlorgets that Ins ore Brihmans Of the 31 nommulcd mem 
assunipliou is repudiate 1 by the Labour bers only oue seems to be i Brahman In 
growth in power the proi laces, the asccndaiicy of the Brain 
would be inexpheaWe U the issuniptioii tmins n maatcif in Madras In the 
were true, the ardiiiirv Britisher how Midr is L-gisIatvie Council, so fir as wt 
ever, cannot liehcic that on Indi lujmn of Can judge femu Jbe names of the 21 clecicd 
oue sect or caste can protect the rnlercsts locrulicrs inue ire UriUmiiis. and of the 2D 
ol another t istc or s ct Uc think that in ilommulcil lucmb rs only one or at the 
Indn, too there will be 111 course of time n most two lie Brihiii uis In Ueuual out 
Labour Barty wlun iho Indian Hbonrers of the 2S chcl&l members ouh 4 or 5 are 

m tbc meantime there is nourg>.ntnccess 4 y 
for glviog any class Bpccial cammuaal 
npics utitioii, just ns SjHaal communal 
representation » isncrcrgiicu to Bntish 


members cmly two are Brahni u 
Umtcl Provinces, out of 4G m 


Ill the 

.1 ■ , rofinces, out of 4G members (m 

the liihan Year Book the ikctcd and 
nommiUd members are not shown sepa- 
ntcly for tins proiiucc), only seven appear 
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to be Brabmaus These figurt-S 'in, ba^cd 
un'the list of names given lu the Indian 
\car Book for 1918 We need not go 
through the lists of 'll! provinces Tin. 
figures given will go to «bo\v that Indian 
self rule would not ni(j.ia the establishment 
of a IJrahtuan oh^ardi} , for thereis.no 
roBson to thiuk that the, new electoral 
rules and qualifications will be mari- favor 
abL to the Bnliiuans than the present 
ones are Therv arc other tou'ideratioiis 
too, which lead to the same conclusion 
in no province of India do the Brahmans 
constitute the majority of tin, population 
in no province are they tin. most numerous 
castu, m the northern half of India they 
are certainly not the most prosperous and 
infiucntial caste , andjudging by the per 
centage of liter icj, they are not the most 
literate caste lu Bengal Bihar Orissa 
Burma C P and Berar the jPunjah and 
the Lnited Provinces They art the most 
literate caste m Bombay and Madras 
The State has only to make education free 
aud compulsory, and in a decade the non 
I rabmau castes would sliow as high a 
percentage of literacy as the Brahmans 
ev i,d m the tw o pro\ mces w here the Brab 
mans are the most literate caste 

We do not pretend that all Brahmans 
nod other high caste men are angeh any 
more than British peers aud upper middle 
class men are aogeI« Nor do we believe 
that British costermongers and Indian 
pariahs arc angels We think it necessary 
to <ay ut the same time that Brahmans 
Pariahs and British peers are not natural 
Iv more selfish or worse than other men 
Weliaveto see what kind of machmery 
will produce the greatest good lu the long 
run We tind that the United Kingdom has 
done tolerably well without cominimal 
repre’scntation — certainly far better than 
parts of the Austro Hungarian" empire 
With communal representation We, there 
fore as practical men, like to follow the 
British precedent though we may not bv 
able to acquire fame as phitauthropists 
liletheSydenham gangaud somcChnsti in 
missionaries 

Bureaucratic Campaign Asaiost the 
Induin Press 

The Burma (jovernment was the first 
to shut out from Its province Irgnlty pnb 
lislied aud circulate nev '•pikers iiLc 
New ItiJn 2 Iil Inchon Pc\ien iiid tbi. 

Ininl i B uar Paink i The Punjab 


Goverumonthas followed suit and excluded 
fromits province Nciv India and the 
Conimonivea/ The Bombay Government 
has adopted a different strategy It has 
forbi fdeu regi tertd libraries to subscribe 
for papers like the Aew Times, and some 
other papers of bind In Bengal there is 
a^list of app'QTcil newspapers and peno 
dicaK out of which alouc Government and 
aided educational institutious may choo«c 
any winch they want to tale How free 
we are’ \\t fervently pray that all laws, 
ordmauces, regulations, is.c , relating to 
the pre«s, may for all time to come remain 
a, reserved subject for the bureaucracy 

Government and the Sedition 
Committee s Report. 

The Sedition Committee of 1918 know a 
as the Rowlatt Committee lias submitted 
its report, aud Govccuaicnt has pubhshed 
it Perhaps Government IS now consider 
log what acttoa*should be taken on it 
Wc submit for the consideratiou of the 
bi-he»t officers of the crown a piece of 
a^ice which Machnvclh has given to 
pnoces Never let i pnnee, says he, 
complain of the faults of the people under 
bis. rule for they are due either to bis 
negligence or else to Ins own example ' 

It may be taken for granted tbat there 
has bceo and is a revolutionary movcmcat 
confined to a very small section of the 
population But nothing happens with 
out a cause History teaches that in all 
couotnes where there have been revolu 
tioiiary movements, the causes have been 
political aud economic Government ought 
to finl out the'*, causes m India, and 
apply remedies whiv-h will go to the root 
ot the matter Without sucli remedies 
mere repression will not 'ucceed \nd the 
repressive mcasurLS su^gesKd by the 
Kovvlatt Committee, irc calculated to 
perpetu itc the state uf unrest 

fhcniainrity ofthepcopic of India arc 
not turbulent Govermneut «hould s nous 
ly consider why even a small fraction of 
such a people should, thmk of hlf, 

hmb and liberty iii a hopek'S rebellious 
lUemptagaiust one of the raostpoverful 
governments in the world In ‘ 7 /;e Cx 
paastoa of Cn^lind by Professor J If 
Seely (Macmill m 3. Co 1SS1) tin. people 
oflodiamtlic eighties of the last century 
are thus characterised — 

•• We CeU a populat, o tsl ti hf haT t acl 
laoXiraiUoa i abi lu tJj- wl>.b bai Wa 
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dragonnaJcJ b; lore gi 
Ibe^crjr cooctpl oa oi icmuuu 
fojiiliaap puUlioq wU ell ha* do tort oiuo tr m 
which oat 0 lal t cl ] e in lay* » one und«r anOtltr 
fttid tanguage* viliolly uni ke each oil er are Iwou^ht 
togctl er by coapo* ed aUctieauaed >j fsiioD In 
other woidi it )> a | opulatlon *rl cl for tf * yretent 
If wholly DcapaUe ofanycuD 01 Daciiao AtlaatJ 
if It had o ipatkoftlat corporate lie nrbtcn da 
t ugu il e« a natio it could oot be leld lo iu h * 
gtaip 


il schoolboy knows* or ought to know 
as the fact is ineutioiicil in mtiny Liiglish 
nnl ktfuicujur tcxtbools ol history 
bliouUl the committee lay stress oii 
the kkords ‘as at prc'^nl onJerstoocJ 
that would not Rite them a loophole of 
escape Tor it is not a peculiarity of In ha 
„ „ ilont that republican or parliamcnt'fry 

umcdiate fomts of );o\criimcnt as it present vnde^ 
. „ ywu ’ stood did oot ciist here in past a)jcs 

It 13 not our purjiosc to examine lo all Democncy as at present understood is a 
its details Ibc correctness of what the thing ofraodern growth ckcrynlicrc The 
author snys Whnt we would ask tlw Lncyc/opjcdia ilnt'innici (article Demo 
Government to cilmly cons dcr is kvhy cracy) tells us that Democracy in modern 
among such n population the idea of n. times is a very dilTcrcat thing from what it 
sistance has taken hold of the mind of even was in itj best days in Greece and Rome ’ 
a small fraction anJ that preeminently Similarly we learn from Chnmhcrs s Lncj 
111 a province which Anglo Indians have clopattlta that the modern democracy 
always despised for its real or supposed dificrs essentially from the aniicut and 
timidity It will not do to fasten all the medieval forms ' Therefore it is as point- 
blame on the agitators When peoples less and useless to say that modern demo 
stomachs are full tli«y cannot be per cracy_vvas nonexistent in ancient India 
suaded hj even the most gifted agitator to (for it was uakwowu in oil countries!, as it 
btlicve that they are hungry The agitators would be to say that steamers were un 
words are fruitless unless they fall oo fit known in aoc ent India for steamers were 
sod and no student of history need be unknown in all countries i» ancient aad 
told what 13 the fit soil for revolutionary mcdicv a1 times 
ideas 


Ad Unfounded Apprebeaiioa 
Tears have been exprcf^srd in some <]uar 
Urs that if the Reform beheme wen. sub 
3cctcd to stroDg cnlicisia the boon 


The Rowlatt Committee si Hittorisns 
The very first seotenve of the report of 
the scditiou cooimitte runs thus Re 

pubhean ot raihamentary forms ofgov » w, ■/•t® — . ■ .. ~t — 

ernmeot, as at present understood were “'gut be withdrawn altogether We have 
neither dcs red nor known m India till ®l’poscd such beggarly fears 

after the establishment of Dnlish rule What would be the value ol a thing which 
It 18 a curiously worded sentence Can it lay entirely m the power of other iieople 
mean that Republican or Parliamentary to give or vvilhdravv at pleasure ? 
forms of government Aaic Ziccm knoviniu But that these fears arc quite unfounded 
India after the establishment of British would be at once clear from Sir John D 
rule? Ifsu, lu what scuse ? In the sense B«s attitude IIis curious speech ou the 
that they are known to exist lu India at >n the House of Commons has been 

present? Or in the sense that tbc people thus summarised by Reuter — 
of India liaie come to know under Untisl. srJolinD K„. r,s,d . .perd, am rg „.iof 
rule of the existeuce of such forms of gov tbcpropo»»li or UeKenort. Iflhe e*tabl Ibiueot of 
ernment in foreign countries ’ The mem «l«inw«y id ind a led to e. per od of Brabni a ol 
btrs of the committee cannot certainlT that ibould oot liegreatlr deplored Drab 

mean tlut ttr Br.t.* pronl, nftcrentab 

hshmg tbeir rule m India have introduced Mr Tlak aod Mr* Be*ant *howed that tbepro 
repubheau or parliamentary forms of P'***!* w*™ i kely to gi»e oway Brhwh power la 
government tn tn s country for that is 

not a fact and m the \l0ntn5u Cliclms- The logic ot Sir lohn Hers may be 
ford report tbc authors ray Hrllierto briefly put thus Wbafevet Mr Tilak 
vve have ruled India by a system ufabso and Mrs Besant coudema-must be a good 
lute government What the committee thmgt bo those who v^tto bavet^- 
mean IS that republ can or parhamrolury scheme tbc whole scheme, and nothing 
v/ government never cxisttd in but the «cheme have only to cntici«c it 
India Now that is false as every severely to obtaia their heart s desire 
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Manbocd and Womanhood Suffrage for 
the Depressed Classes. 

Mr. BalGangaclbarTilak is au ortho- 
dox Brahman, a Home Ruler, and the 
.most influential Home Rule leader m the 
Bombay Presidency. And what does 
his organ, the Mabratta, propose iu 
order to place Brahman oligarchy on an 
unassailable basis ? Why, uuhersal man- 
hood and womauhood suffrage for the 
Depressed Cl.isses ! With reference to the 
steps recommended b3’ the last session of 
the Depressed Classes Mission Conference 
for the elevation of this section of the 

a iulatlon, the ^ahratta has made the 
owing suggestion 

“Iq ottr opinion one moil tSective waj ofacccler- 
allnjs tlie uplift of the depresied brethren of ours is 
to give erery adnlt man and woman nmongst them 
the municipal and the political fraocbite .And 

we feci that Adult Franchise will be a great asset for 
the nntouchahlei III their efiortt to come op to the 
Icrel of their more fortunate brethren ” 

Our contemporary is right. 

Votes for Women 

In India women can become graduates. 
They already serve in many Government 
and mercantde otEces, and in Government 
and private educational institutions. They 
manage large landed estates of tbetr own 
and some trading concerns, too. They 

t iaj taxes, and are as much affected by the 
aws of the country as men. There is no 
reason why they should not have the 
votes. In provinces where the purdah 
prevails, it is necessary only to appoint 
(jualifled women as polling officers, and 
make suitable arrangements for the identi- 
ticatiou of the voters. Votes given to 
women would be calculated to diminish 
drunkeaucss, improve the sanitary condi- 
tion of towns and villages, advance the 
cause of socfal purity, spread education 
' among girls ana Avomen and make it 
necessary to pa^’ greater attention to the 
health, raucation and general upbringing 
of children. t 

• Appointment of European Women 
• to High PostS' 

If Indian w'omcn were appointed to 
high posts by Governroent, wc would 
rtjoicc. Bat recently three European 
women have been appointed to high 
' posts, two as professors in Government 
colleges, one to an assistant secretaryship 
in Burma. Owing to the paucity of 
European men to fill % .ncancics, the ser- 


vices of European women have been requi- 
sitibned. So they arc going to be help- 
mates of the males m a new \ya.y, namelj*, 
in the exploitation of India, in sucking her 
dry. Thejjrospect is gloomy from another 
point of view, too. For the women of the 
ruling race are likely to be baugbtier and 
more t^'rannical as officers than the men, 
and if the former get nervous or offended, 
you have very little hope of obtaining 
jusUccat the hands of a male bureaucrat 
superior in official position to the female 
bureaucrat. 


Sir Rahindranath Tagore^s Message to 
the Wood National Gillege. 

We take from the CommonneaJ the 
foltowiiig message which wms sent by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Chancellor 
of the National University, to the boys 
of the Wood National College, Madana- 
palle, on the occasion of the reopening of 
the College, in July, after the vocation : 

Em; moroiog Ibe meistngir of Iijibt comes to t)it 
floivtr budi with the n«*sage of hope for then 
blossooiog Ever; morniog the esme licht also 
comes to ns rajtiDK our csrUio of sleep. The oal; 
nord which It dail; repeals to us is. "See.” But 
what It that message of espectatioa which this word 
eames * U bat >t fbat^eeiog tiMch is as the tlowcfw 
■og of our sight f The scene which the ‘ light briogt 
before our e;et is loespressibl; great. But our seeiog 
has not bees as great as the tceoe preseated tons, 
we bare not full; sees We have seeo mere happen 
togs, but dot the deeper truth, which is measDreiesa 
jo;. Aud jet the oioriiiog light dail; points its finger 
to the TOorld It beads down upon a grass blade 
with a suiite that fills the sh; and sajs to ns, "See.” 


Dr. Nalr’s Liberty of Speech. 

The following telegram will 'be found 
very edifying ; — 

Loodoo, August 1. 

lo the ifonse of Lords, repljtag to Lord 
Lamiogtoo, Lord Islington said that the Gorera. 
meot. aficr inrther carefn) consideratiou, cspcciall; 
rcleiTing to th: (act that certain prominent fndiaet 
bad expressed news OQ the Report had deaded to 
iclease Or. Sair from his uodertahiDg Siinnltao* 
eonsl;, to ^lew of the opa-diSereoUatioa between 
lediaot bolding diiergeot views, the Covernmeot 
had further coaiiJered the case of Mr. Tilak who 
would (horll; arrive in England in coDcectioo with 
a legal case Mr. TilaV had occepted restfictioc^ 
similar on Dr Nair. bnthad cipressl; stated that he 
reserved the right of appeal to the Goverameot to 
rccoqsnier bia case. The Goverameot proposed, on 
Mr. Tilak’s amral, further to coosiuer the case 
sv:?ard<ag no; appeal he might male. ’ - 

^ The relevant quesLioa is not whether 
eertrfin prominent Indians had eipressed 
views on the Report and llicrefore whether 
others should be allowed to do so or not, 
but whether Indians of all kinds of political 
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Had we but ears made pure that we might heir 
Allah ! be>ciHdthi5fl>ingdustof speech 
The authentic Voice that our %aio nords eclipse 
Ah I then the Infinite low murmuring near, 

U e might outsing our beggar whme, and reach 
A Godlike utterance on human lips 


The Passing of the Bcild-cb 
1 or her alone, lo\e s queen this queenly tomb 
He planned , and for himself in thought essaj ed 
On Jamuna s thither margin to be laid 
In a se\erer pomp of kingly gloom 
Ah’ vainly men to fashion fate presume — 

Steadfast through passing empires here nrnv ed 
1 V deathless beaut> he lutnself had mvde 
D t by her dust, he finds Ins perfect doom 
Open our cj es, and unto them dispia) , 

Allah I the hidden Taj that through our strife 

1 nisiblj we build m passion > fire 

And thought’s high sculptunng Grant u» each da> 

Ileautiful burial sweet death in life 

And peace at last beside the Heart $ Dcs re. 

James II Covsiss 

HINDU LAW OF STAMPS, COURT FCCS AND COSTS 


A ll authorities point to the conclusion 
that a suitor m ancient India tv as 
aot rcouircd to bring hia actiou m 
a court of justice by the precious pay 
ment of a duty in the shape of stamps as 
court fees just as one has to do in our 
British Indian Courts sons it evident that 
any process fees was levied from him The 
Kings attendant performed the duties of 
the peon and process>serrcr This was due 
to tne fact that ^ Hindu sovereign regard 
^ it his oaramount duty to administer 
lustice witnout the thought of any remu 
ncration 

Traces of avanety of fines and costs arc 
abundant. 

Ordinarily a successful party had to 
pay nothing to the king hut an unsuccess* 
fui pnrtT had to pav costs to bis successful 
adversary who in ms turn, paid a portion 
thertowt to the king 

A defendant vvhoadmittcd his debt in 
the midst of the proceeding paid a fine of 
five m the hunured If he denied a 
daiiii but if it was snbsequeoUy proved 
to be true, a fine of twice the amount 
was realised from him (Uaau Mil J39) 
A nch and dishonest debtor was dealt 
with more severely lie was made to 
par a fine of twenty per cent {\ararfa 
Colehrooke s Digest v ol I, p 378) In 


an undefended or ex parte case tl e fine 
was five m the hundred , la a con 
tested case it was ten All these fines 
went to !be royal chest k aioavalkya is 
much to the same eflcct lie says that 
although a litigant bad not to pay any 
fees pending the litigation, yet he had to 
pay some costs After it was over Ilia 
statement winch has been trausl itcd by 
Colebrookc runs thus 

V debtor shall be forced to pay to the 
King ten in the hundred of the sum proved 
against him, and the creditor having 
received the sum due must pay five in the 
hundred 

(.olebrooke 4 Digest \ol I, 
, , C.C I \X\, p 379 

\ islimi also ordains to the same strain 
Ilcsajs that if a creditor sue before the 
King and fully establish Ina claim, the 
debtor shall p ly a Itnlh of the sum iirovcd 
as hue to him , and the plamtiS having 
realised- the sum due shall pay a twcuticth 
part of it ’ 


l.v.oicurooiie s tiigcst vol 1 
. C C L, WVII p 3815 
All those fines it is interesting to note 
w«t to the keeping up of the judicial 
administration of the auvient Hindu 
sovereigns 


P C Ghosh 
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Dance and MUSIC.OF the raInv season in HINDUSTHAN 


By Ihe couilrsii of Ih* a tIU Mr Abanindrinilh Tisjii 
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tombt, aiiionh' ii coufjncuoui tlic 

mi8si\c iHrk K»'<‘y mi»*t>lcum of Am ul> 
mulk. (Itomh (< u XN.11I) 

Tiic c«y \MvU»cuclusc »<)u.itc wile* 
liriaixl, fonuiiiu an Alter crouinK 

the ilccp moat, fU to TiO kcl hrottt. we 
meet the inaMiec .mJ iilron« vvilii, \ar>- 
III hcii^ht from SO to oO feet, with nil 
.ucra},c thickncx oS *J0 fcctnnj itrcojitli* 
cned with 1)0 baitioui Ixiidci ten at the 
Katc» The broad moeourjr iiUtforiti, 
uhah conititutca the top of the uallfall 
around the fort, was protected tiiiulc 
b; a batlScnieuted curtuui wall ten feet 
his;h runami; from biiliuii toljutiun iiid 
loophutcJ fur nrtillcrjr and juiiull atm* 
The atron.'c&t baitiuim ire time, n ifU'ljr 
the Lion ioaer (Shirri /fui^) onthcwcat, 
built in and cuiitaimut; the famous 

cannon i \liiuljii , the Ljtitl i /w-isah 

ISuij in the south wall, completed iii looi. 
and armed with the largest I'un at ISij i 
pur , and the Araujo Hun hudi bjr a 
Portuguese scneral lu I'lTG with extreme 
durnhility nnl missueucia Aurangxib 
seems to have let the iibnrn Uurj alone utid 
directed the whole fire of las artillcr/ 
acamstthe Landa KasaU tower, pitted it 
with shot marks and breached the curtain 
wall close bj between this tower and 
the I irangi burj is the Man^ di gate, re 
named lath Diruazt alter Aurangzib s 
sictonous cntrauce mtu the city through 
It In the pltiu outside, <isime distaoet 
south of this gate, stands the tomb of 
Ikblas Khan, u com enicnC advanced post 
for the besiegers, which cliaugcd hands 
repeatedly during the siege, as its battered 
condition graphically tells the visitor to 
this day As for the fire large gateways 
m the city wall, they were impregoahlc 
with the siege appliances known m the 
17th century and Auraugzib wisely 
made no attempt to force them 

In the heart of the city there is an inner 
fortiGcation, called the (jila ark or citadel, 
formiug a circle about a mile in cireumfcr 
cnee and “a pcrfict treasury of artistic 
buildings Us defences arc o strong cur 
tain, with, on the south and cast, several 
bastions of considerable strength, a faasse 
brayc or rampart luownd and ditch, the 
whole well built and massive. The /ausse 
Lrayc is very wide, especially on the north 
and north west, where a second wet ditch 
was cut at the foot of the rampart, which 
on these sides was very low " Out 'the 
site of the citadel is unfavourable U» 


iiloioit the lowest pirtoftbe tily and is 
coinmaiidcd by llic risui;^ grouiul on the 
iHiribwest, oil which is built ihc Vpri 
Jiut]. It. «««* oubUly thit such u 
ciUidel could bare ever stood for p*'/ 
lime ngiinst nn enemy iirincil with artillery 
who bad forced the city forlificatioui. 
Hut nil the royal palaces and public offices 
of the Adil SliiliN were situated vvilhm 
this inner enclosure. (Pomb Oai XXIII) 


op T)ij' SiLCi: 

The Muglwli began their siege opcr.i* 
tioQs on lit April, IdhS, when Uuhullab 
Khan and Qisiisi Khan opened trenches 
OK the Sh ihpur or .X W. side, lialf a mile 
from the fort w lU. vvjtli ft large tank m 
tlici^ rear, while Khanijabaa run his 
.ipproaches near Zuhranur or Kasulpur 
111 the west, ft mile from tlie wall, enjoying 
the shelter of Ins large suburb The 
supporting army of I’rmee Aeam vvas 
posted far ID the rear, on the bank of the 
Uhima,* where tlie bijapuns under Sharza 
attacked it early m April, but were rou^ 
with heavy loss 

The Emperor felt it necessary to go 
nearer to the scene of war. On 2Clh Apnl 
he left AhmaJnagar and on 2'tth May 
reached bholjpur, which continued as his 
headquarters till next year. Eut at first 
the Mughal operations were languidly 
earned on , of the two generals of the 
siege army, Khan 1 Jahan was sent oil to 
Indt. to watch the road from ilaidarabad, 
ootfStb May, and Kuhullah Kban to Ahmad* 
nagarcurJy mjuly. Pnuce Azam arrived 
with a large army oh 1-tth June and took 
over the supreme commaniJ, halting at 
the Oegam ilauz, due south of the aty. 
A fortnight later he came nearer the fort 
^anu began to advance his trenches, run 
mines nnd raise batlencs 

The Mughals were provecbinlly slow 
and clumsy la trvkmg forts by siege The 
sod round Ibiapur was, m addition, 
extremely hard, only a foot or two 
below the surface one strikes solid rock 
{D i> 452 ) The Mughal advance was, 
therefore, extremely slow and laborious 
And the garnsoa gave them no, rest. 
Tollowiug theAimc uonoured Dcccani plan 
of war. Add shah kept 30,000 men in the 
lort for resisting the besiegers, while 
..another and equally large army vvas sent 
out to cut the Mughal communications 

* K ^ 2.,C 8i»rt Tangbb«df* wbicb is im 
potiible t suggcit vbe ZJfunu « 
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and raid the mipenal territory For 
more than a year after its coiniaenceuient 
the siege of Hijapur was in no sense an 
in\esjnient The Mughals simply made 
lodgements la the suburbs at two points 
and tried to batter down or undermine 
the wall opposite It was beyond their 
power to hem the fort round and prevent 
all legrcss and egress The garrison 
sallied out whenever they hked, and 
attacked the siege trenches, while rem 
forccraents and provisions freely entered 
the fort /rora outside 

DiFFICLLTIBs or TJIF BLSIECfcRS 

Allies began to dock to Vdil Shah m Ins 
distress On 10th June Siddi Masaud's 
contingent arrived in response to a, 
pathetic appeal written by Sikaudar on 
ISth April Keat, a Golkouda force, under 
Ambaji Pandit, arrived on 14th August, 
and finally on 10th December a second 
array from Shambhuji under Hainbir Kao 
But the last corps was sent away a few 
days afterwards to ere ite a useful ducr* 
sioa by ravaging the Mughal domiotons,— 
a task more congenial to the Maratba 
Bpint and military capacity 

fa the meantime the Mughal cause had 
been further weakened by au open rupture 
with Golkonda, vvhicn Aurangzib with all 
hiscnorta could not avert Before begiu 
nmg the siege of Bijapur, he bad warned 
Qatb Shah not to help Sikandac manv 
way, if he cared for his own throac (/Z?6 
448 } As early as July 1CS4 Stkandar 
had appealed to Abnl Has«an for a 
deieasivc alliance, and four months later Ins 
envoy had returned from Golkonda after 
winning over the prime minister \ladanni 
Pandit to the wise policy of all thcDeccaoi 
Powers standing side by side against the 
spoiler from the North Qutb Shah’s 
chivalry was also touched by the distress 
of a brother king who was a mere lad of 
sixteen 

Arrived at Sholapur, Aurangzib bad 
sent a small lorce under liahramand Kbau 
to watch the Golkonda side, '124th May, 
1635 ) He soon intercepted a letter from 
Qutb Shah to his agents at the Mughal 
court, promising to scud 40,000 men to 
the help of bikaudar and urging bbamhbu 
to do the same This new situatiou had 
to be met at once, and therefore on 2Stb 
June Shah Alam was sent with a large 
army to invade Haidarabad, though the 
Emperor knew that “this dispersion of 


fon^s was sure to cause delay aud obstruc. 
tiontq the enterprise against Bijapur” 
Khan I Jaliau who was holding the out 
post of Indi, 30 miles \' E of Bijapur, to 
guard the route of supplies for the invest 
logarmy of \zam, was ordered to jom 
Shah Alam (1/ 4 259 261) 

Prince Arim bad reached the neighbour- 
hood of Bijapur (2yth June, 1865) and 
infused more rigour into the siege , but 
the garrison were no less active In less 
than a month he had to fight three severe 
battles with them On 1st July his trenches 
were assailed by Abdur Rauf and Sbarza 
Khan and several Mughal officers were 
wounded and slam, while the explosion * 
of the Prince s powder magazine destroyed 
500 foot musketeers (\I I 2G2 , BS 
450) Next day the O^ccams fell on the 
supplies coming to the siege camp and 
evidently cut it off On 25th July a 
Mughal foraging party wasattacked with 
heavy loss near Mangali, 16 miles south 
of the city 

Taminb 

Nor were the Dijapuris the only enemy 
that Azam had to face A famine broke 
out m hu camp, the oftravaged neighbour 
hood of Bijapur could yield no food supply, 
the roads from the north were closed by 
the activity of the Maratbas and the 
flooded streams, as the rainy season had 
now set ID Gram sold at Ks 15 a seer, 
and that too iii small quantities " (Dt/ 
198 ) The hungry soldiers ate up tbcir 
draught cattle and camels, and then began 
to pine away through lack of food and 
sleep, because they had to be ever on th^ 
alert to repel the daily sorties of the 
garrison aud the attacks of the Bijapurt 
held army roving m the open “No food 
came from any side The soldiers were 
greatly weakened and many of thcmdied ’’ 
(BS 450 , M 1 263) 

For lack ol men the Mughal outpost at 
lodi, midway between Sholapur and 
Bijapur, had been withdrawn, and thus 
the road from the base to the siege camp 
was closed (Dil 19S, M A 2G6) Auraug 
zib saw no other means of saving his son 
than by ordering bun to retire from Bija 
pur with Ills array The Prince held i 
council of war, aud told his chief officer 

g Dlk^sbi 201 sa;a that the txplasion took 
placeafter Vuraugz b s arrival at Bjjpur, and that 
the soaud of it was heard distinctly at Nalduri?, 33 
kos off 
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Ah Khau, "The work of the campaign 
depends upon the co operation of my 
officers I have received this order from 
the Emperor Your advice on the ijucstiou 
of war or peace, haste or delay, is a 
\\eighty thing What is your opinion m 
the present case They all voted for a 
retreat But the Prince's spirit had been 
rou'ed , he would not reduce himself to 
the level of his rival Shah Alain, who had 
recently come back from the Konkan 
covered with dismal failure Turning to 
his officers, Azam ezUaimed, ' You lia\e 
spoken for yourselves Now listen tome 
Muhammad Azam with his two sons and 
Begam will not retreat from this post of 
danger so long as he has hie After tny 
death, His Majesty may come and order 
my corpse to be removed for burial You, 
my followers may stay or go array as 
you like ” Then the council of rvar cried 
out with one roice, Uur opinion is the 
same as your Highness s ' (AT 1 263 
26i) 

MuOUALS REIhrORCFD 
When tins Spartan resolution of his son 
was reported to Vurangzib he at once 
took steps to send relief All the gram 
dealers in lus camp with their S 000 pack 
oxen were despatched to conrey food, 
some treasure loaded on many hundred 
snare remounts, and much muoitiou A 
strong escort under Ghazi uddtn Khan 
Bahadur Fifuz Jang left the inipenal camp 
rvith the party on 4th October 1683 and 
fought Its way to the famished army 
Sharza Khan at the head oi 8000 cavalry, 
barred their path at Indi,* and during the 
encounter a detachment of Dcccaoi horse 
made a swoop and earned off 500 o\cu 
with their loads, from the centre of the 
Mughal host But finally the enemy were 
repulsed though with the loss of some 
imperial officers 

The arrival of Ijruz Jang * turned 
scarcity into plenty iii the Mugbul camp, 
"infl the lamislied soldiers revived ” His 
nest •success was the cutting off of a force 
of GOOO Bedar infantry, each man carrying 
n bag of provisions on his head which Pid 
Najak tried to smuggle into the fort at 
night Firuz Jang, informed of the 
position of thc^c men by his spies * fell on 
them before daybreak and not one of them 

* K K il 317 (!>vci n t;rapt c accoaot of (4>it 
bailie Ubwarilas 07b Dl 109 tsjt tiat it «as 
fought nt \tis(baii A/ I 204— o 


escaped the Mughal sword." The outpost 
of Indt was re established in the middle of 
October and communication between 
Bijapur and Sholapur was made secure 
again (\/ A 265*’b). ^ 

The outlook now brightened for the 
imperialists m other quarters too Early m 
October, Haidarabad, the capitaLof Qutb 
Sbab, was entered by Shan Alara ua* 
opposed, and its ruler was drnen to shut 
himself up in Golkonda Many of his 
officers deserted to Shah Alant, and the 
King wrote to Aurangzib oSenng submis 
Sion The Mughal control over the Qutb 
Sbahi State was confirmed in March, lhS6, 
when the prime minister Madanna Bandit 
—who had pursued a policy of alliance 
with Bijapur and the Marathas,— was 
murdered On 7th June Shah Alam rejoin- 
ed lus father, bringing tribute from Gol 
koiida 

AbBANbZiD Goes to tub Siege 
By this time the siege of Bijapur had 
dragged on for 13 months with so decisive 
result On 2od November 1685 the 
MughaU bad captured au elevated gun 
platform near Bijapur and seem to have 
drawn their hoes closer round the city. 
(IsbwanJas, D8a ) But discord and mutual 
jealousy broke out among their command 
ers The Dijapuris, undismayed by tbe 
immense superiority of tbe Mughal arma- 
meats and the contusion and faction fights 
m their own government, continued to 
offer a stubborn opposition, destroying 
tbe Mughal trenches and driving them 
back from tbe walls (BS 450) The 
Emperor realised tliat unless he took the 
command m person, the fort would not 
fall As he tola a holy Shaikh of Sarhmd, 
"Ihad^oped that one of my sons would 
take fort , but it is not to he So, I 
w ant to go there myself and see what kind 
ofbarner is this bijapur that it has not 
been forced so long" (AfA 276 V On 
14th June 1686 he left Sholapnr and on. 
3rd July reached Kasulpur, a suburb west 
of the fort . Orders were at once issued to 
press the siege vigorously “He ordered 
riruz Jang and the Chief of Arlillery to 
work even harder at night than m the day v 
and advance the trenches The circuni- 
ference of the fort was divided into sec- 
tioiisaiid distnbuted among his generals 
for investment ’ (BS 451) Working 
under their master’s cj cs the sappers earned 
the galleries to the edge of the moat m a 
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short time auti the city was completely 
beleaguered Hut c>cu then it took him 
70 days more to capture it 

The Emperor had brought Shah Alam 
from Sholapur, and with Shah Alim he 
had imported the chronic rivalry of Ins 
sons luto the siege Tins Prince, now the 
eldest, commanded the sector opposite the 
north-western orShahpurgate and wanted 
tosteal amarch over his brother Azam, the 
general in charge of the siege During bis 
long viceroyalty of the Deccan, Shah Alam 
hau always been friendly to the Sultans of 
Bijapnr and Golkooda, and he now opened 
a correspondence with Sikandar Add Shah 
and his ofheers to eficct the peaceful sur 
render of the fort and thus, rob Azam of 
the credit of being called the captor of 
Bijapur One of his confidential ofEcers, 
Shah Quh, even used to enter the fort in 
secret to negotiate with the garnsoo, 
while Syed Alam, the agent of Sikandar 
used to MSit the Pnnee in return “It was 
impossible for these mtngues to remain a 
secret, with a jealous rival like Azam Shah 
watchingcloseatbund Tbedrunken ruffian 
and babbler Shah Ouli, wheo visiiiog the 
trenches to change the guards, used tosbout 
to the Bijapuns on the wall, ‘These are 
your friends Take care not to shoot your 
muskets artilleiy and stones this way * 
The matter became the talk of the camp 
and reached the ears of Muhammad Azam 
Shah and of tlie Emperor ’ (K K ii 320- 
321) ShahQuli was arrested and put to 
torture and betrayed the whole plot and 
the names of his accomplices among the 
Prince’s servants Shah Alam was ceo 
sured, but he disa>owcd Shah Quh Some 
of the officers incriminated were thrown 
into prison and the others were expelled 
from the camp,* (28th Aug ) and tl« Em 
peror’s heart grew bitter against bis eldest 
sunning son (liA 293, Ishwardas, 
100b 101a ) 

SCFFEBIXOs OF TUE BE&IEGED 

The result of this silly backdoor diplo 
raacy was to ‘ throw the Bijapur enter- 
prise into confusion ” The sufferings of 
the besiegers were aggravated by a scar 
cityt which was raging m the Deccan on* 

* JU 4 203 «a;8 that some of tbese sec«t couneis 
were txecated 

t Ubwardas draws a lurid p store of the fam ae of 
RTaia aod {oddenathe Magba] camp aad the conge 
queot^p>lemic of fever aud flui But the official 


account of the failure of ram that year 
(K K 11 317 ) But the sufienngs of the 
besieged were ten times worse The 
Mughals could now draw their supplies 
from all parts of India, the Bijapuns had 
to depend solely on their sterile neighbour 
hood As the hoes of investment were 
drawn closer round the city, the supply 
failed altogether ‘ Countless men and 
horses died within the fort and from lack 
of horses the Deccanis could not follow 
their favourite tactics of hovering round 
the enemy and cutting off stragglers and 
transport (K K « 3^2, DjJ 202) 

In the extremity of the siege, adeputa 
tion of Muslim theologians issued from the 
city and waited upon Aurangzib in his 
canip, pleading, “You are an orthodox 
believer, versed m Canon Law, and doing 
nothing without the warrant of the Quraa 
and the decrees of theologians Tell us, 
how youjustify this unholy war against 
brother Muslims like iis “ Aurangzm was 
ready with his reply, Every word you 
have spoken is true I do not covet your 
temtoiy hut the infidel son of the infer 
oal infidel (meaning Shambbuji) stands at 
your elbow and has found refuge with you 
He is troubling Muslims from here to the 
gates of Delhi, and their complaints reach 
me day and mgbt Surrender him to me 
and the next moment I shall raise the 
siege ’’ {D S 453 ) The scholars were 
reduced to silence 

Shortly after Aurangzib’s arrival the 
sap had been earned to the edge oftlie 
moat, but the filling up of the ditch seemed 
an impossible task ‘From the fort walls 
tbeartillery struck down whosoevcrreached 
the edge ol the ditch Noni* durst show his 
head For three mouths the broad and 
deep moat remained unfilled Then it was 

E roclaimed that every man throwing a 
asket of earth into the moat would get 
four annas for It But when many of the 
men were struck down the labourers gave 
up the work Then one Rupee and finally 
one gold com was given as reward for 
throwing one basket of clay The work 
was now done incessantly. Every man or 
beast that died was dragged aud flung 
into the ditch Nay more, some godless 
work people, inspired by greed, threw 

h story and Dtlkasba (whose author was present lo 
the camp by deputy) arc s lent about it I fear that 
Igvrardag bag transferred to the * rge ofBijapur what 
happened at the siege of Golkonda ' 
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living men and ttomcB into the ditcb ami 
took away tbur tnoncy ! By dmt of ham 
exertion many of the trtm.he8 were tamnl 
to the moat and It V, as almost filled up” 
(Uhwirdas, 101J[» ) 

When this stage was reached, Auringsib 
on ith beptember adsaticcd his tent from 
two miles m the recr to a place immediate- 
ly behind the trenches riiilher he rode 
fully armed, bv a covered Jane, and received 
the salute of the investing officers Next 
he rode to the edge of the moat to inspect 
the battery raised to command the fort 
bastion and to learn for himself why the 
conquest was delayed The Mughal 
troops inspired by the Bmperor’s presence 
nod words, attempted an assault on the 
wall opposite But it failed The Dija 
puns fired briskly at him and his cortege 
mQicting much los* (Ishwardas, lOJa 
B S «2 , M I 278 ) 

Tub Paul of tiu, last Amt Siuii 
Bijapurfella week after this date but 
not to assault At these proofs of the 
grim dctemmation of Aurangzib and the 
completeness of his preparations the 
garrison lost heart The cause of the 
Add Sbahi monarchy was hopeless the 
kins was a playlfiing in the bands of 
selfish nobles the administration could not 
possibly be reformed, the dynasty could 
not be restored to real power and pros 
penty, and all hope of help from outside 
was gone The future was absolutely 
dark For what master and with what 
prospects would the Bijapun generals con 
tinue their resistance to tbc bitter end ? 
Even to bikandar Add Shah himself it was 
hardly a change for the worse to pass 
from being the puppet oi bis ‘ majors of 
tbc palace ’ to become the pensioner of 
Aurangzib 

So judging, Sikandar and bis officers 
decided on capitulation, as the only means 
ofprcventing useless bloodshed (BS 452) 
•flieg'vrnsua dau’iJy tldiyrtmcdccn reoucea' 
to 2000 men {Dil 203) In the night oi 
0th September the secretaries of the two 
Bijapuri leaders, Nawab Abdur Uaufand 
Sbarza Khan, watted on Firuzjaogaud 
discussed terms Next night their masters 
themselves visited the Alugbal genera] and 
agreed on behalf of Sikandar to y leld the 
fort On the lltb they repeated the visit 
and were introduced to Aurangzib who 
received them with fav our 

Suuday 12th September, IGS6 saw the 


downfall of the Bijapur monarchy 
Amidst the tears and lamentations of her 
subjects who lined the streets, btkutidar, 
tUeiastof the Add Shahi sultans, gaveup 
fats ancestors’ throne and issued from the 
capital oi hts house, at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, inchargeof Uao Dalpat BunJeli 
and some other imperial oflicers whom 
Finiz Jang had sent into the fort The 
falica monarch cast a last look at tbc 
royal city, hcuctforth to be widowed of her 
lord, and passed out of the bbalii gate 
(ofthentaacl) towards Aurangzib’s camp 
in Kaaulpur As soon as be came insight, 
the imperial band struck up tbc music of 
tnumpii proclaiming far and wide the 
crowning sucacss of Alughalarms Firuz 
Jang w ith many other nobles of high rank 
advanced to the gate to welcome the 
captive and lead him to the Emperor 

Meantime tbc large tent which served 
as the Hall of Public Audience in Auraag* 
zib’seamp had been richly decorated for 
this histone scene "All the high grandees 
and wiasabJars, great and small, had by 
order come fully armed to the Ifall and 
each taken his stood at his proper place 
Dabramand Khm, the superintendent of 
the Private Audience Chamuer, marshalled 
the ranks and regulated the ceremony * 
(Ishwar, 104 a) When Sikandar arnved 
at the door of the tent, the CbicC Pay- 
master Knhullab Klmn, with a tram of 
high officers, welcomed him and ushered 
bim into tbc Presence The fallen monarch 
mode bis how at tbefoot of the conqueror’s 
throne U is extreme beauty and combined 
grace of youth aod royalty excited um 
vcrsal admiration and pity for his fate 
Even Auraogzib was touched be spoke 
sootbiDgly to Sikandar, ‘ God s grace be 
on you I \ou have acted wisely and 
cho«nyour own good I shall exalt you 
with many favours and gifts Be composed 
i« mind ' Then he seated Sikandar on his 
nght hand, dose to his grandson Muix- 
uudiQ and presented him with a gorgeous 
robe of honour, a dagger set with jewels, 
worth Rs 7000, a pearl necklace with an 
emerald pendant, worth Rs 13,000, a 
jewdled crest (.kalgi), and a costly mace 
rhe deposed sultan was enrolled among 
the Mughal peerg^vitli the title of R'Zwh 
tlorU)QQd a pension of one faAA of Rupees 
a year was settled oa bioi The Princes 
and nobles present shouted their cougra 
tulations and made the customary ore- 
s>ents to the Emperor ^ 
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After the rcsper pra>er, Sikindar was 
guen leave to retire and was conducted 
to the tents erected for him and his family 
withm the enclosure of the imperial re- 
sidence All the Bijapuri officers xvere 
taken over into Mughalscrvice, theirchiefs, 
Abdur Rauf and Sharza Khan, were created 
6 fiazans with the titles of Dihr Khan 
and Rustam Khan respectively Irnpenal 
officers took possession of Bijapur and 
attached Sikandar’s property 

Aurvngzid enters Bijapur 

A tveek afterwards, Aurangzifa's tent 
was removed from Rasulpur to a tank a 
mile outside the Alapur gate That day 
figth September) the victor, seated on a 
portable throne, rode into the fort by way 
of the trenches of Saf Sliikan Khan and 
the southern or Mangali gate, which had 
once been chosen for the assault Along 
the roads of the city he marched, scatter 
ing handfuls of gold and silver corns right 
and left, and viewed the fort walls and 
bastions and the palaces within the citadel 
Then he went to the Jama Mas] id and 
rendered tw o fold prayers to God for His 
favours la Sikanaar’s palace he rested 
for some hours and received congratulatory 
ofierings from his courtiers Ail paiatings 
on the wall drawn m violation of the 
Quranic law that man should not pre 
sumptuously vie with his Creator by 
depicting living beiugs, were ordered to be 
erased, and an inscription recording 
Auraogzibs victory was placed on the 
famous cannon Malik x matdan In the 
evening the Emperor returned to his camp 
amidst a salvo^f artillery The Mangali 
gate was repaired and newly named the 
Gate of Victory (FaCh Darnaza) 

Bjjaplr in Ruin 

Complete desolation settled on the city 
of Bijapur after the fall of its independent 
dynasty From a royal capital it became 
the seat of a provincial governor The 
revenue of a kingdom was no longerspent 
on it, there was no resident royaltyor 
nobiUty to foster the fine arts, no court 
to maintain a vast crowd of idle but 
cultured dependents Two years after its 
conquest, a terrible plague swept away 
more than half its population A few years 
later, Bbimsen noticed bow the city and 
its equally large suburb Nanraspuc looked 
deserted and ruined , the population was 
scattered, and even the abundant water 


supply m the city wells had suddenly 
grown scanty I {Dil 203 , M A BIO ) 
Bijapur had formerly been a city of 
splendid sepulchres , and it henceforth 
continued as a dismal example of departed 
greatness,— a vast city covered with long 
lines of fallen bouses, ruined mansions and 
lonely patches of jungle, stretching far and 
near m a waste whose desolation glimpses 
of noble buildings, some fairly preserved, 
others in rums, make the more striking” 
Half its interior is a dreary waste, with 
almost nothing save fallen palaces and 
rooQess dwellings overgrown with custard 
9 pple and other wild shrub®, while an 
occasional unharmed tomb or mosque 
makes the surrounding desolation the 
more complete ” “Mournful as is the 
desolation, the picturesque beauty of the 
buildings, the doe old trees and the mixing 
of hoary rums and perfect buildings form 
an ever changing and impressive scene ” 
(Bombay GiOzetfeer, xxiii, 568, 573 ) 
Above the whole scene the lofly domes of 
many kingly tombs brood m silent but 
wiokless revene upon the bnned royalty 
and departed greatness of a city that was 
the queen of Southern India for a century 
Death op Sikasdar Amt. Soak 
^ We may here conveniently follow the 
last Adil Snabi Saltan to his grave After 
being earned about in the Emperor’s tram 
for some time, and begging m vain for the 
trans Krishna district of his late king- 
dom to be given to him as a fief, he was 
lodged in the state prison of Daulatabad 
Here is a few small apartments almost 
overhanging the steep bare side of the hill, 
he sighed out many years of his hie in the 
company of a brother in misery, Abul 
Hassan, the deposed sultan of Golkonda 
Later he was carried about with the camp 
of Aarangzib, a captive within the limits of 
the gulalbar tents, m the keeping of 
Hamiduddm Khan Bahadur In this con- 
dition he died on Srd April, 1700, at the 
foot of Satara Fort, which Aurangzib was 
then besieging {Akbb'irat, 44'/52 ) He had 
not even completed 32 years Having 
ascended the throne when a boy of four 
only, be had'Tiassed 14 years as an im 
potent puppet m the hands of Ins ministers 
and another fourteen years as Aurangzib s 
pnsoner * (B S 453 ) 


* tell# a story that Aucaagzib murdered 

Stkoadar by raeans of s poisoned melon, in order 
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According to Sikniilars dying wish 
Ills mortal remains were earned to Bijapur 
and buried at the foot of the sepulchre of 
bis spintual guide Shaikh 1 abiniuUali tn 
a roofless enclosure As the bier of the last 
of the Add bhahis entered the capital of 
his fathers the whole city went into 
mourning thousands of women avept 
broke their bracelets and p rformed such 


to dept re the old Ad 1 Shebi ofEcerj the plea of lhat 

they had a master other than Auraogi 1 The story 
has a Manacc an t ne and finds a place a Store no 
A/o or i 19a Tie aolhor of fl S final feshs 
state ent by utte nj; thepouaery The burden of 
the p oof 1 es on the or c, nal narrator * 


other cert iionics as if they had been 
widontd (7? S 135 ) 

And well they might do so True, 
tbeic ^ug hid been deposed fourteen years 
ago and during his whole rcigo be had 
never governed by lus own will But 
under him they bad at least bad a king of 
their own they had formed a nation and 
an independent State instead of being a 
mere province of an alien empire ruled by 
a mere ofEccr who bad to take hi« orders 
from 1 capital i thousand miles distant 
Lven asuljcct rice 1 vetli not liy.brciil 
ilone 

JVDCWTII Sarkar 


THE MILE SUPPLY OF CALCUTTA ITS HYGIENIC 
tOMMCRClAL ANDSOCIAL ASPECTS 
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Hygienic and Commercial Aspects 
Mbascres sccoumesded roR 
IMPROy&D AND INCRGASEO 
SbJ PLl 

S O long aa the present conditions of the 
bousing and milking of cows will 
continue the public of Calcutta can 
not a^oid drinking more or less dirty 
milk 

Sources of Infection 
The cow sheds are generally filthy, 
over-crowded jJLllfihtc^ aud ill ventilated 
The floors often remain thickly covered 
with a multure of deco nposiag dung and 
urine and the animals stand sit or lie 
down thereon for 24 hours A thick crust 
of dried excreta could always been seen on 
the udders and bodies of the animals 
winch are seldom properly washed An 
offensive ptpel l co dd ^Iways be.n 5 itJS: 5 ^j>n 
entering a cowshed Swanns o! lies and 
mosquitoes complete the picture of an 
average cow shea m a gowalabustee in 
Calcutta Milk is drawiT^uoraing and 
evemag in these dirty insanitary boles by 
menweanng dirty clothes and with un 
washed hands and it is collected m dirty 
vessels The rubbing of the hands on the 
dirt laden udd r of the animal during milk 
tng and the incessant lashing of the tail to 


dnve offfl es and mosquitoes cause many a 
particle of excreta to drop into the fKshly 
drawn milk and make it unsafe and unfit 
as food 

The enforcement of the Municipal regu 
lations m Calcutta has undoubtedly 
improved to some extent the state of 
matters so far as the housing of cows is 
concerned but the men the animals and 
the milk pots do not show any appreciable 
sign of improvement m their sanitary con 
ditioDS Perhaps the deep rooted idea 
among the Hindus that cow-dung far 
from l^ing filthy is a purifying substance 
has much to account for the indiBercnce of 
the gowalas to take proper precautions 
agaiust contamination of milk by the filth 
of the animals Then again the fact that 
hands are universally used m this country 
for taking food makes people think lightly 
of the general habit of touching food by 
hand and this might account fpr the 
practice with the gowalas of dipping their 
dirty hands with the measuring pot into 
the m Ik can without for a moment realis- 
ing the objectionable feature Of the act 
Moreover the cleans ng of a i essel with 
water irrespective of it<» source and char 
acter is usually coils dered sufficient to 
ensure its clcanl ness These ideas and 
practices have grow n hoary with age and 
cannot be easily eradicated They are 
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Iargel 3 rcspousible for the contamin-Uion 
of milk m the gow, aK s house they can bt 
removed only by long continued education 
and traiomg 

The milk IS transported m wide mouth 
ed open vessels to the place of sale or 
delivery and there it remains uncovered 
until disposed of Dn>t and dirt of all 
kinds easily ba\ e access into it flies from 
doubtfol quarters come and «it upon it 
and oUensive smelliug gases get absorbed 
by it In order to prevent spilling during 
transport green date p ilm leaves or 
bundles of straw are often put into the 
cm and this constitutes an additional 
source of infection 

MonEL Dairies 

To give the gowalas an opportuiiitv 
to learn how to produce clean milk one or 
two model dames on a small scale shoul 1 
be started in Calcutta under ihe direct 
management of till. Corporation, aud the 
local gowalas should be encouragcil to 
visit these places and sec with their own 
eyes the work done there in detail Prizes 
in the shape of money or cattle should be 
annually givcu to men who keep clean 
cow sheds and clean animals and who 
produec milk under most cleanly coodi 
tiOQS The Municipality can run stalls of 
its own to sell the produce of these model 
dairies which should form m the mam so 
many training schools for the gowalas 
but there will be no dearth of local market 
for the 'produce The Bagbazar model 
dairy did not succeed because the authon 
tics wanted the gowalas to keep tbeir 
cow s m it which they could not agree to 
do for obvious reasons The cows are 
usuallr looked after in the bouses of the 
gowalas by their women folk , this could 
not conveniently be done in a public dair^ , 
aofl hcncc uo goi^ali could be laducet) to 
take Ins cows there fie would gladly 
come and learn the improicd methods of 
producing milk in a model dairy but 
would not, ou grounds of economy, coo 
venience and social customs remove liis 
cov s there 

It IS no doubt very desirable on both 
sanitary and cconom c groand«, that all 
cow sbws and dames ‘should be reniovetl 
outside the tow n as has been suggested by 
Mojor Matson and the Chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation in tbeir able reports 
on the subject of milk supply in Calcutta, 
but 1 am afraid that it will take a 


long time before this scheme can be 
completely carried out In the mean 
time we must not sit idle and allow the 
existing unsatisfactory state of things to 
continue We must educate the people 
concerned m the trade how to produce 
milk under the best hygienic conditions 
and the model dames suggested above will 
go a great way to help us in attaining 
this object It cannot be dented that there 
arc senous social and flnancial difficulties 
m the way of th** gowalas leaving their 
faendy homesteads and ^ttlwg tbemselres 
m strange places outside Calcutta to carry 
on their trade It will take some time for 
them to get over their scruples and diffi 
culties and to understand and npprcciate 
the undoubted advantages of removing 
their trade outside Calcutta as advised bv 
experts But I believe that the moral and 
educative influence of the model dames I 
have suggested viilI help a great deal to 
solve the difficult problem of the final 
craigratiou of the gowala population from 
thccitv into the country 

CRIZISO CROtSD 

It 15 often and often found that 
as soon a^ a cow t/irps _iip-m>lk_ the 
gowalas try to sell her to butchers to 
avoid the expenses of maintaining the 
animal until her next milking period and 
to make room for another milch cow m his 
already over crowded cow shod As they 
generally buy cows of good breed yielding 
a fairly large quantity of milk such prac 
ticc causes senous waste ol cattle of good 
milking capacity and stops perpetuation 
of tbeir species The gowalas arc com 
pellcd to take to this wasteful practice for 
fioascial reasons only, and it could be 
prevented by devising some means by 
which they could inaiatain the cow s at the 
least posstblc cost aod }ncoarcaicnee dur 
log jficir ^dry p eriod This can be cfiectcd 
by smarting grazing^iarms by private 
enterprise, where tlie«e cows can be taken 
and cared for till their next milking period 
at a reasonable cost Attempts have been 
made by certain philanthropic societies to 
start a few grTzing farms near Calcutta 
These I am told, have not proved 'ucccas 
ful and I have grave doubts as to whether 
such an undertaking will ever succeed un 
less managed on sound biuine^si methods 
and principles Here is a field open to my 
countrymen for launching anew business 
wnth liioderutc capital which may 
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ultimately develop mto a prosperous 
coQcera 

A new jomtstock company lias I under 
stand just been started unlcr the name 
‘ The Cattle Preserv mg Comp iny Ltd at 
10, Old Post 0£Bce Street Calcutta, \Mth 
the object of supplying pure milk at a 
comparatively cheap rate m Calcutta 
they also propose to provide for extensive 
grazing grounds near Calcutta \\ here cattle 
■n ill be taken care of at a small cost during 
drv period 

Dmu\ 

To eiisuic pure milk supply in Calcutta 
ou a large scale one or niort big dairy 
farms should be started outside Calcutta 
on the joint stock company principle 
A large piece of Kud sho ild be seemed 
where the cattle w ill be located fo Ider 
crops will be cultivated anl sufficient 
ground set apart for the grazing of 
the cattle It should he near a railway 
station to ensure quick transport of the 
produce and should be ualer the manage 
meat of an expert assisted by one or more 
competent veterinary assistants and 
chemists It should be provided with a 
laboratory for both chemical and bacteno 
logical analysis of mill, a vetenoary 
hospital and laboratory for treatment of 
eick animals dugnosis of cattle disease 
and manufa ture of vaccines and should 
possess adeqiate arrangements for 
oastcun s atton of mill All milk should b-* 
produced 'there under approved sanitary 
conditions pasteurised and then sent out 
lor sale in stcn l «cl^ locked cans with taps 
for dra\viiig^tiuE"tbc milk Besides mill 
the manufacture of other milk products 
such ns cream butter fresh mlLcurd 
(chhaiia) curdled milk (daht) coiilensed 
milk and dried milk for which there is such 
a large demand among the Ind an com 
munity maybe attempted if surplus milk 
is available 

It has been suggested that a dairy farm 
of this kind should be organised by the 
Cakatta Corporation and condutlcd under 
Its direct control While admitting that 
there are certain advantages in this pro 
pos il, 1 am doubtful whether it could be 
run on the same economic scale as by a uelt 
organised private company an 1 thus one 
of the chief aims viz the cheapening of 
the supply, will not be attained More 
over, the present time is very opportune 
for a pnvate enterprise of this 1 mil The 
national consciousness has becit roused 


and a gtiicral awakeiimg is v isible from 
one uid of the country to the other 
Educated India hat. begun to recognise the 
stern fact that for the satvatiop of the 
country the methods hitherto pursued 
will not do that commerce and industry 
must be developed and that he himself has 
to play a verv important part in the 
economic cv olution of the country He has 
begun to appreciate the benefits of a co. 
operative system of working and has 
learnt to value the dignity of labour He 
has demonstrated hts capacity as an 
organiser in various departments of life, 
and he bad never before put a stronger 
faith in bis own capability and honour 
Now a little help from the Government in 
the way of advice guidance and special 
training will make him fit to conduct even 
bg enterprises with credit to himself and 
prosperity to his country Before starting 
a dairy farm he must get himself 
thoroughly initiated into the work byserv 
mg necessary penods of apprenticeship m 
Government and other well conducted 
dairies Many of our mdiistnes have fail 
cd because of the lack of expert knowledge 
and business trainiog and capacity in 
those who were responsible for their 
inauagcincDt and any new industry started 
should keep clear of these pitf ills Capital 
for the enterprise will not be wanting if 
capable workers arc available A private 
company starting a big dairy farm will 
certaioly be at a greater disadvantage in 
the beginning thau one started by Govecu 
ment or by a rich Municipality like the 
Calcutta Corporation with so much 
wealth resources and prestige at their 
command but 1 have no doubt that with 
the friendly help of Government and the 
Calcutta Corporation it will before long 
turn into a prosperous concern nnd will 
succeed 111 solving satisfactorily the 
difficult problem of the milk supply of 
Calcutta III the interest of development 
of trade by ornate ciitcrpnso, 1 do not 
hVe lo see such a dairy farm started cither 
bjr the Calcutta Municipality or by Gov 
ernment, as either of them v\ ill be a lormid 
able competitor and the natural growth 
of private enterprise will suffer much I 
shall have to speak a few words later on 
about the establishment of smaller dames 
ou CO operative lines 

IVIPROVCUEST OF BREEt) 

To ensure m increased supply of milk 
and at v iheapcrrate the first nnd the 
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It by the middle lueii and the V-iAiyazi of probity and tbe purity of milk is tested 
Ibe actual producers are bound by con before sale both at the office of the 
tract to supply milk at a low unremuuer bocietics and at the niilk-depot Alter a 
atneratetothe middlemen who bring careful working for a period of six months 
the milk withm the easy reach of the it is found that the mdiudual members ol 
ciizeiisof Cilcutta The owners of the the Societies who arc Ibemsehes the pro 
cattle thus get a mere subsistence allow ducers, haie made a profit oflO per cent 
ance for all their labour and no wonder over wbat they used to get Ironj the 
they take no interest m the welfare of the middlemen the cattle which \tere gen 
cattle Consequently there has been a crally neglected are being well eared for 
steady decline in the number as weUasin nod that a sense of cousciousness that 
the njilk producing capacity of cattle cattle is a part ol their wealth and that 
while the few middlemen are growing cattle like children are all the better for 
rich at the expense of the actual producers indwidual attention is apparent among 
It was about a year ago that the them I urther this system of keeping a 
question of the supply of pure milkm this small number of cattle in separate sheds 
city catue to be considered by the Co- under the individual care of the cultivators 
operative Department Many proposals ludirectl^ serves the purpose of segrega 
were made and after well matured const tion during outbreaks of epidemics 
deration and on expert advice the Depart The speedy supply of milk thus pro 
ment arrived at the conclusion that tbc duced to the consumers m Calcutt i is at 
only way of supplying pure milk to the present a d IhcuU problem and may be 
L ty which would at the same tune benefit solved by the Calcutta Corporation com 
the milk producers themselves was toeh lUg to tbc help of these Societies and the 
niinate the middle men altogether and citizens of Calcutta by lending a motor 
to engender a sense of enlightened seif lorry to letch the milk and distribute it in 
interest m the producers by organisog the city as speedily as possible The Co 
them into Co operative societies These operative Department has reluctantly to 
Boeiettes are on si are basis The shares refuse re^stratiou of many such societies 
are purchased exclusively by the milk on account of this trouble and I would 
producers who are tbc members of these earoestly appeal to the Corporation of 
societies The entire nianagemeat of the Calcutta to gi\e this matter their 
Association 18 in tie hands of the milk best consideration These Societies may be 
producers theiu<ches under the super\i expected to pay a reasonable portion of 
Sion of the Co operative Department The tbc cost of mamtaintrig the lorry for the 
producers sell their milk to the Association present but it is boped that as they wow 
indu dually at a fixed price and it is dis tb^y xmH be ible to defray the whole 
posed of in the city collcctnely by tbc cxjienses of tnosport by themsehes 
V«soviation undei tie supervision of the I am indebteu to Babu Nircudrauath 
Co operative Department lu addition to Basu Inspector of Co operative Societies 
the remuneratne rate (Ks 7 to 7 8 per for luforraation on this subject 
maund of SO seers) the milk producers get 

i profit ly way of bonus Tbe milk is 1 asTLtuisATioN vs Boiling 

sold in Calcutta at the rate of Rs. 10 pec The process of uasteurisation consists m 
maund of 40 seers There are at present 8 heating the milk m a suitable apparatus 
such Co operatiie societies in the Baraset at a tcoiperature of GO® to G5®^C for 
subdivision m the J4-Pargauas and they about half an hour and coobns it ou cklv 
seud out collectively 8 mounds of milk tlereaftcr Tins will kill all ordmarv 
daily to Calcutta lor sale T1 ese societies bacteria but will not destroy soonuff 
are so many training grounds for the milk forms and spores The one form of bim 
produccra-who acquire first band -koow tena (Bacillus ciitentidea sooro'^cnesl 
Udge ol the art ol manageineut of the mdk whtcU is respone blr lor cases of food 
bus ness The d net benefit wlicb the potsonmg is not afftcled m its spores form 

m Ik producers derive by such organisa by the temperature of pasteunsatinn 
tion evokes in them a Ncn»c of ei lightened these «/ ores can only lie killed bv hmluiP 
sell interest and of mutual self 1 dp ^To the aiilf ( 100 = C) Too much^relnicf 
prevent adi tcration the Socictcs have tlerclore must not he placed on the nr^ 
employed milkers who arc gcncraHy inca cess of p L&tcun«=ation The only safe 
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course to make milk, free from mfection is 
toboil tbe milk. This is universally pric 
'{isecfiir Indian houses and should Qe\er 
be omitted m European households There 
IS no doubt a difference of opioioo regard 
ing the digestibility and absorption 
of boiled milk It has been held by 
some that boiled milk is less easily 
digested and absorbed than raw milk 
and the dnukiog of such milk might 
gue nse to certain diseases such as scur\y 
etc Thecutire absence of scurvy among 
the Indian people who aln ays dnnk. boiled 
milk militates agaiost>the latter theory 
Then the first part of the theory also has 
been questioned by high authorities on 
dietetics I shall quote for your informa 
tiou an extract from a standard book 
called ‘ The Tood and the Principles of 
Dietetics" by Robert Hutchison who is a 
high Eughsh authority on the subject He 
writes — 

‘The comp irativc absorptiou of boiled 
and unboiled milk has been the subject of a 
good deal of espenmental iai.estigatiou 
Taking the whole of the evidence iliecou 
elusion seems to be justified thatiustas 
boiling does not appreciably dimmish the 
digestibility of milk lu tite stomach, so it 
does not to any important extent interfere 
with its absorption in the intestine One 
need have no fear, therefore, that the 
advantages of boding are purchased at 
the cost of any noteworthy diunnution of 
digestibility or absorpbon ' 

I have already mentioned that too 
much reliance should not be placed ou the 
process of pasteurisation Even when lO 
IS thorougblj done the imlk cannot be 
considered as wholly free from lufectiou 
One of its great advocates. Dr Savage, in 
hi> excellent treatise on * Milk aud the 
Public Health" while recommending the 
process, makes the following important 
observations as regards the difficulty in 
carrying it out — 

‘ Much commercial pasteurisation is 
ineffiacntly done It is a procedure in 
volving an accurate adjustment of time 
’ and temperature and frequently being apt 
to be penormed by careless and unskil'ed 
person, the so called ‘practical man’, it is 
very insufficieutlj done It is likely to be 
more harmful than bsnefici'il unless the 
practice IS rigidly supervised and the con 
ilittons under w Inch it may be employed 
regulated ” 

It so much ditUcuUy is experienced m 


working out the process m Euglaud, its 
chances of success m India are very doubt 
ful aud "would lead to uegicet of general 
sanitarv precautions under the belief that 
it would be au efhcient substitute for 
cleanliness ” Under the circumstances, lu 
India, the boding of milk is the simplest, 
and the safest procedure for its perfect) 
stenlisation and should never be abandon | 
ed or neglect^ * 

Hutemosoa expresses bunscif very 
sfronglj ou the liabit of drinking raw milk 
He says that ‘ there is every reason to ad- 
vocate the habitual application of one or 
other of these methods (pasteurisation or 
bodiug) to milk before it is consumed as 
food, and one looks forward to the day 
when the drinking of raw milk will be 
considered as barbarous a custom as the 
eating of raw meat is at presejit " 

Fimsg the Standa-uo VALtEs or 
Plritv 

1 shall now bnefiy consider the question 
what should be the imnimuni standard 
values of purity of cow s milk m India At 
the present moment tliereis no authonta 
tive standard, aud m cases of dispute in 
Courts of Law, the English standard of 3 
p c fat IS generally accepted But any one 
who has even a limited experience in aualy 
SIS of milkin this country will unhesitating 
1y pronounce this to be too low a standam 
lor milk of Indian cows and that its ac 
ceptance would largely encourage the prac 
tice of adulteration The percentage of fat 
in the milk of even ordinary Indian cows 
seldom falls below 3 3, and in the case of 
well bred and well cared for animals, it is 
often above 5 Only reecutly, 40 samples 
of milk of known purity from Bengal and 
Nagora cows w ere analysed at the Mum 
cipal laboratory m Calcutta, and lu one of 
them only, the percentage of fat w as 3 5 , 
lu some samples, it rose as high as 6, but 
the average was 5 J If 3 percent of fat 
IS accepted as the mmimum standani of 
punty, most cow’s milk m Calcutta would 
allow from 30 to 40 per e*eat adulteration 
with water and yet pass as pure milk 
_un ler the eve o flaw From my own ex 
peneiice eifteuding over 32 years in the 
Goverumeut laboratory m Calcutta, lean 
safJj s ly that we would not go wrong if 
wefix t per cent as the minimum limit of 
fat in pure cow s milk, and there is enor 
mous weight of evidence to show tint ♦ 
would not be a higU limit pt all lu 
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however to proacj cautiously m the analysts o( the opposite partits and it uill 
matter 1 would for the present rcconi be ilithcnlt for the Court to decide wliicli 
mend t/ie tiling ofS on c ot fat and 4o figures to adopt to satisfy the ends of 
p c of sahds other than fat is the aum justice The "Dfk of the committee ot 
luiinj standard \aluesol purity ot con s cxpfrts will be laborious aou may taKC 
niilk and any sample of milk shonrmg a some time for its completion Tliey will 
lower oerceiita c should be considcrel as bate to procure simples of known puntj 
adulterated Mijor Matson mhisalmir from all parts ol the country under varj 
able report has dwelt upon this question ing conditions hace them carefully aualys 
and has condemned the 3 p c standard as cd by standard methods an i the minimum 
too low He also recommends 3 3 percent standard values of purity fixed on tlit 
offat as the minimum standard ot punty results of such analysis floweier, the 
for cow s milk and the Health Department work will have to be done m the interests 
of Calcutta has adopted this standard ofjusticc and of th<r supply oi pure lopd 

In framing a standard for this country stufls and the sooner it is taken up by 
there IS one difficulty namely, that we Goverument the better for all parties con 


have to deal with two kinds of milk m the 
Indian market, Mz cow s milk and hufla 
lo s milk the percentage of fat in the 
latter as I ha\e mentioned before being 
nearly double ol that ui the {orincr The 
fixing of two standards would be difficult 
of operation lu practice and cannot there 
fore be recommended Pure bufialo mill 


ccrued 

Social Aspects 

The importance of the effect of a plenti 
(ul Supply of milk on the social well being 
of a communitj has never been so fully 
realised as now Milk is an indispensable 

- — article of food for children The child 

should not contain It'S than s \ i>er cent of draws his whole uourisbmciit from milk 
fat and less than 10 percent of solids alone bis health growth and strength 
other than tat Dy accepting the stan suffer irretriei ably if the supply is short in 
dard Umie recommended \iz 35 percent quantity and poor in quality The child 
offat and 8 5 percent of solids other than is but the father of the man and tbedcbi 
fat, buffalo milk with about 25 percent of hty and stunted growth of both body and 
water added will pass for cow s milk but Mimd in childhood as tJic result of under 
this need not cause auy dissatisfaction as feeding reflect strongly on the future man 
such milk may be considered as equivalent hood of the nation winch is thus put underl 
to good cow s milk considerable phvs cal and** intellectual dib ' 

Tbeabseocc ofan authoritative stand advantage m the general struggle for 
aid of purity for railk ghte etc in this existence 

country is causing muvh inconvemence The fearful loss of life in the nresent 
and prosecutions for adulteration may fail European War has caused the neoule of 
on this account. In Courts ol Law the the West to concentrate their attention 
VDutendiug parlies «et up figures wbitb arc deeply on the problem of protecting child 
sometimes as widely divergent as the hfdrom prcventible deith aud securing 
poles and the Courts may accept the ,ts welfare The claim of poor expectant 
English standards which arc liatdivappli mothers and babies for a plenlilul suddIv 
cable to conditions prevailing in India At oi good food at the cost ol the uatiou is 
the present time each analyst in giving now being more and more rccoLmsed 
nis opinion on the qnaUty of a sample of " 

giiec for example, follow 8 Ins owu stand ‘^t isr uoktai iT\ inCai.ci.ttv 

ard based on methods of analysis and The terrible mortality prevalent in 
results which are not always umfomiand Calcutta among children iiuder one vear of 
therefore, somewh It arbitrary .g«i8 attributable to t combination of 

The appoiotmeut by Government ofu causes oae of which undoubtcdlv is want 
committee of experts to consder andjix of proper uounshnient both of mothers 
the mimroum standard V allied of the punty <ind babies due to extreme povrertv Bad 
of important food stuffs such as ghee, nulk midwifery insanitary condition ol houses ' 
mustard oil etc. is a matter of urgent apd their surroundings uumatimty of 
necessity Lnlcss some such step is taken parents due to early marriage, ignorance 
thcreisevvry likelihood of much contest of the simple rules for the preservation of 
taking place in Courts of Law between the hcaUh etc , irc some of (In. lo ac 
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count for the lush rate of inf nit mortality 
m the towu of Calcutta but the liability 
to procure sufficieut nourishment for the 
mother and the baby and the feeding of 
the child with unsuitable food which it 
cauuot digest are no doubt strong factors 
la increasing the death rate of childreu 
under one year of age This is a matter 
for serious reflection by the lea lera of the 
community Ifwewaat to preieat this 
cruel waste of child life lu this city theu 
along with the adoption of sanitary 
measures and the pro\ ision of sLiHed medi 
cal help to poor womea during coohoe 
meut we must scl that the e\p“ctaaL 
mothers get sufB icnt amount of noundi 
lag food and their babies the required 
quantity iDf good milk The Corporation 
of Calcutta and the philanthropists of the 
city must join hands anl \\ ork together in 
gi\ mg effect to this proposal 

Dr Crake the Health Officer ol 
Calcutta attributes a good proporttou of 
infant deaths lu this citj to the bid health 
of mothers who cannot get sufficient oour 
ishmg food owing to porcetj Thus he 
obserres la lus Aunual Report for 1915 16 
More than one third of the totaldeaths 
amongst infants occurred during the first 
week of life The great majority of the 
deaths (1210 out oi 1603) were due to the 
premature birth and debility at birth The 
causes of this literal decimation ol the 
infants born lo Calcutta must obviously 
be almost wholly- maternal Poierty and 
the consequent lick of good uounsbiog 
food is probably one of the chief factors 
Y\hen the expectant mother is not only 
underfed but is also subjected to the strain 
of pregnancy and lactation at short inter 
vals and constantly exposed to insanitary 
surroundings as a pnrt/amsiin puny s ck 
ly bah O'* who only surviie a few day« are 
the inevitable result 

\\tn\\r\L Cusicb 

The He ilth Offi cr has thrown cwrtam 
valuable suggestions winch would lead to 
reduction of the heavy loss of iniant li/ein 
Calcutta Some of these measures have 
proved succcssiul in combating the cvitm 
Europe and America and there is no 
reason why they should not be tned iq 
C alcutta although certain modificattons 
appear likely to be required in their apph 
cation m this city to suit the speaal 
conditions oi the social hfi, of the 
people The chief object of these tneosorcs 


IS to improve the health of the poor 
expectant mother by bettering her 
sanitary surroundings giving her expert 
advice m matters of domestic hygiene and 
m her preparation for the confinement 
period placing skilled medical help at her 
disposal during and after child birtti and 
providing for better nourishment both for 
her (b*fore and after confinement) and 
for her baby during the first few months 
of its life 1 cannot do better than quote 
Dr Crake s observations on tins point 
Says Dr Crake — The spread of education 
and the constantly increasing scope of 
preventive medicine in other countries has 
resulted lU the establishment of ante n'ltal 
chmoa Lady Health Visitors visit expec 
taut mothers anl encourage them to visit 
the clinics particularly if there are any 
suspicious symptoms such as albuminuria 
oedema etc Philauthrop c agencies co 
operate aud poor women arc assisted to 
secure good nounshing food Working on 
these lines much could Ijc done for the poor 
women of Calcutta if they could be in 
duced to visit such a clinic This branch 
of preventive medicine however isacom 
paratively recent development and there 
1 $ little or no hope of success for any such 
institution ID Calcutta at the present 
time 

Cllmcs 

As regards the saving of baby life he 
says that whilst proper attendance ati 
birth would save scores of mothers and! 
hundreds of bab es there is no provisions 
for trained supervision dunng the first fcwi 
critical weeks The remedy m a comma I 
iiity with more advanced ideas on pre ^ 
ventive medicine is of course the cstab 
hshment of B'lby dimes which have 
been so successful in Europe These insti 
tutions arc in charge of highly trained 
nurses andrceufarcfinics are herd by fion 
ourary physicians usually specialists m 
disevses of children Mothers are ett 
counged to bring their babies at regular 
int'Tvals about once a week A careful 
cxammaltou (of which weighing is an 
important part) is made and fuH and dc 
tailed iQStructions on the feeding clothing 
and rearing of infants are given to the 
mother A most essential part of the 
scheme is a milk-depot where not only 
pure sterilised milk can be obtained, but 
vvher« carefully prepared Humanised 
milk graduated to meet the requirements 
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ofcachirtlivilual case is made up acconl 
iQg to the physician s directions Here 
again philanthropic sociclicsjoin with the 
municipal authorities and there is a fund 
for providing milh free of charge to the 
poor unable to pay for it Such is the 
bnef outline of the scheme adopted by 
many municipalities at Home * 

Lina Ulaltu Visitors and 

TULIR \\ ORK 

Cannot some thing ol this kind be done 
for the city of Calcutta ^ The parjah 
system and the ignorance ol the people 
will I am afraid, stand for a long time 
against general success attending cstab 
hsbment of ante mtal eltaics in Cal 
cutta but one or two may be established 
for the benefit of the poor Anglo Indian 
Indian Christian and a lew other commu 
nities which do not observe the purdtb In 
the case of Indians verj few pim/a/i 
women, Hindus or Mahomedans m their 
delicate comhtion could be ](idur(;d to risit 
these motftera c/iiiics and ger benefited 
by the advice and help given there by 
experts And here 1 venture to suggest a 
modification of the system which if accept 
ed would LO a great way to solve tins 
difficult pr^lcni 1 w ould have the poor 
expectant mothers in the city regularly 
visited in their own homes by our Lady 
Health Visitors helping them to improve 
the sanitary condition of the house and its 
surroundings advising them how best to 
make themselves fit for the coming critical 
penod supplying them with medicines and 
milk free of charge where necessary pro 
vtding for skilful medical help during coo 
finement and looking after the baby lor a 
few w eeks after its buth 

There is already a good nucleus for such 
work lu the Calcutta Municipality The 
present organisation of Lady Health 
Visitors and nurses undcrtlicm slioutllie 
further expanded and employed solely for 
this purpose so that every poor woman 
in the city is able to take tbe fullest 
advantage of this system iorthc preserva 
tion ami bettejmient of infant life m Cal 
cutta 

Free Supply of Milk 
The question of supplying good nonnsh 
iQg food to the poor mother is more com 
plicated in India than in Europe owmg to 
religious and caste restrictions Soup and 
other kinds of ready made food arc sup 


phed to inotficrain Fnropc Such a proa 
dure cannot be adopted m the case of the 
Hindu community Jicre The only food to 
which objection will not be taken is milk, 
and this should be supplied to deserving 
cases free of charge 

Mill depots should be opened by the 
Calcutta Corporation or suitable arrange 
meats shoula be made witli respectable 
vendors for supply of milk to mothers and 
babies free of charge on presentation of 
certificates issued by Lady Health Visitors 
who may be depended upon to issue such 
certificates m desert ipg cases only 

For free distribution of medicines and 
mill the Corporation must be assisted by 
public philanthropy, ind I liaae no doubt 
that if the sciicmc is w cU understood, there 
will be no lack of funds to support it 

AS regards Btby clinics these may be 
started as m cvpetimental measure 
It inaj be that in the beginning the 
results will appear disappointing Here 
Jionerer i\e «fnJJ not meet with the same 
difficulty as in the case of aofenatar 
clinics for babies may be tal en to these 
places by elderly female members or the 
male members of the family who may 
be expected to carry out the instructions 
of the experts Here also certificates for 
free distribution of milk maybe giaeoby 
tbe medical officer in charge according to 
the requirements of each case, and these 
will be attended to when presented at the 
milk depot 

In tbis connection, I am glad to quote 
the valuable obserialions of Rai Bahadur 
Dr Haridban Dutt one of the leading 
members of tbe Corporation of Calcutta, 
made in an important paper on "Infant 
Mortality and Maternity Home recently 
read by him at a meeting of the Calcutta 
Medical Club 

‘ The work done by the three Health 
umts (each unit consisting of a Lady 
^ isitor and a few nurses unilcc heel 
in Calcutta has been found to be useful If 
liowcicr, any appreciable reduction m 
infant mortality is to be secured, tbe baby 
welfare work has to be further extended 
and provision should be made to meet the 
urgent needs of the poor mothers and their 
infants Pure milk and m winter^ warm 
Nothing for infants Lave to be supplied 
The important question of giving nourish 
log food to mothers during lactation will 
have to be solved C ilcutta is not lacking 
m pious nnd neb persons Why should not 
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they conic forward and coinhme ind form 
chantable institutions to do this blessed 
w ork for the amelioration of the poor ’ ’ 
The recent remarks of Sir Robert Arm 
Strom; Jones, M D , made at a meeting of 
the Royal Society of Arts are also worth 
quoting in this place He said — 

‘‘Xestm importance to the marvellous 
changes brought about in the habits of the 
people consequent upon the nar, has been 
the fuller realisation ol the pressing im 
portauce and the sacnMncss of child life, 
and the lesson taught is the precious care 
that should be etercised in its protection 
and its supervision " He further observed 
that “mothers should receive, by State 
Control, proper, prompt and skilled 
cattendaaceduringaud after confinement, 
infants should receive treatment until the 
child goes on to the school register, and 
the home should be visited by authorized 
persons so as to foster a public opimon 
educated to seta high value upon mfaot 
hie and not to tolerate its neglect The re 
building of our manhood is only possible 
when the dignity of motherhood has 
become the corner stone of our public faith 
and creed “ 

Milk in Indian dietirv 
Besides being children’s food, milL is 


depended upon as the principal source of 

f irotcid and fat in the dietary of a very 
arge proportion of the Indian adult 
population In every country, there is a 
certain number of people who do not tase 
flesh food but live upon vegetable diet 
supplemented by milk and milk products 
In India, the number of vegetanaus is, I 
think, considerably larger than in all the 
countries of the world put together, and it 
13 no exaggeration to say that milk forms 
With them an indispensable article of diet 
The Jains, the Vaisnavas, a large number 
of Hindus belonging to higher castes and^ 
particularly their widows, do not eat flesir 
m any form at all Milk and its products, 
such as butter, ghee, tnilk-curd, dahi etc , 
m one or other form, are consumed by 
Indian vegetanaos, and even those that 
take meat and fish, daily uee milk in some 
form or other, in limitM quantities The 
importance of milk m Indian dietary 
cannot, therefore, be over estimated In- 
deed, an Indian dietary is considered 
incomplete without milk or one or other 
of its various products 

One can see Irom all this how very 
necessary it is to adopt suitable measures 
to increase improve and cheapen the milk- 
supply of the country 
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I X a previous articleon mica and its indus 
try I hare tried to give an idea as to 
w hat mica i«, its different characteristics 
and how it is mined In the present arti- 
cle I will endeavour to gue to the readers 
ghmpacs of the different stages the mica 
has to pass through dunng its handlings 
from the raw material as obtained from 
the mine to the finished product and also 
its various other technical and commercial 
aspects 

The raw and crude mica or book mica 
as obtained from the mines direct is 
properly dressed to the nfceseary shape 
and size to make it a marketable commo- 
dity The operations connected with such 
works are done in mica lactones 

Arnica mine owner generally owns a 
43Vi-3 


mica factory lU which the raw mica is 
turned to dressed mica People who 
have no mutes buy the raw book mica or 
semi dressed mica and turn it m their 
Own factories to the desired specifications 
Suiting the demand 

These mica factory businesses are lug 
enterprises of large concerns and as well ns 
modest means of livelihood to home id« 
dustnalists The size of a factory ranges 
from a gigantic organised work of bta 
CODceras working in places equipped with 
the necessities of a regular modern factory, 
toasmall hut in which a stogie family 
Works In a mica bearing tract ora mica 
luimag centre it is a common sight to see 
a whole group of family members, men, 
Women and even chffdrca of tender a 
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working in their own house ns luicn 
dressers or splitters and thus making tlicii 
own cottage a small factory 

Let us nowproceed to see bow a regular 
mica factory works The apparatus 
necessary for factory and mica dressing is 
plain and simple An ordinary locally 
made sickle and a piece of kandleless knife 
and a wooden peg of about one footlengtli 
are all the implements generally used ihe 
workmen sit squatting on the floor in 
long rows m a cohered hut well lighted 
shed, the different sexes of labourers being 
kept separate A peg is driven into the 
ground a few inches and fixed one each in 
front of a workman Weighed quantities 
of mica in bundles as they come from the 
mines are supplied to cnch w orkman The 
workmen then take out blocks of mica 
small or big pieces from the bundles break 
them m thinner blocks with the point of 
the sickle thrust through the material 
support the blocks or press the edges ol 
the blocks ou and against the peg and 
cut the edges on both sides giving them 
chisel point surfaces The edges and sides 
are thus trimmed and cleined of alt broken 
and damaged edges unnecessary and un 
even pottioss, dark and defective spots 
rifHed surface and all other irregularities 
and deformities Defective layers and 
laminae are also remoied retammg only 
good and serviceable pieces of mica Tbc 
thus dressed mica takes various shapes 
and sizes ordinarily varying from a small 
bit of the size of a pice to a big piece of the 
size of a good full sued photo plate and in 
vanous shapes of round square, oblong 
and elongated to peculiar fantastic 
shapes 

These operations are known as the 
dressings of mica This poition of the 
work IS alnaysdone by males who on an 
aierage can dress upto half a maund of 
raw mica per day per man aud producing 
out of this about three scers of useful mica 
From a better raw stufl of about half a 
maund of mica a quantity of about five 
seers of useful mica may be obtained 

These dressed blocks are next passed on 
to the sorting department Here they arc 
se'parated in different qualities anil in 
grades The qualities vary in colours and 
clearness in general and grades vary accord 
mg to sizes In the sorting department 
the sorters arc provided with knives and 
scissors and gradcmcasunng forms Bach 
individual piece of mica is carefully seen. 


defective poftioiis iciiiovcil and cut out 
for tbc second tune and proper assottments 
made according to various qualities, sizes 
and grades Thus finally cleaned pieces 

are known as dressed block mica 

Tbc block micas either in their finished 
state or serat-dressed condition are split 
into very thia layers and laminae known 
as splittings The splitting is generally 
done by women and children With a 
thin piece of rude knife the workers ^lit 
Ibe blocks with great rapidity and dex 
terity of fingers into very thin splittings 
The thin splittings arc arranged and 
spread one by one as they are taken out 
of the block mica in a round metal casing 
which works handy and as a mould 
When a certain quantity of splittings is nut 
into this the casing is inverted ana a 
desired layer of split mica is obtained, the 
sheets being compact and close pressed of 
themselves 

When \ ery big and thick blocks or books 
of mica are to be handled then the first 
operations of cutting and cleaning the 
edges are done by small hand guillotine 
maclnnes and by big sized scissors and 
cutters 

InweUtomppedtnica factoncs, power 
driven machines are used for shearing, 
cutting punching and so on To suit the 
customers demand blocks or splittings 
may be required to be cut in circular discs 
or square pieces or any other fancy shapes 
For such works punching machines arc 
used similar to that of tin sheet working 
machines 

After the'pieceB of mica are dressed sorted 
and cleaned they arc packed in wooden 
cases Great care 13 taken to pack them m 
water prool cov crings and cases Ordinary 
low (,radc mica is packed in heaps but 
higher grade quality blocks are first well 
cleaned with velvet and soft leather and 
individual pieces wrapped up in papers and 
then imckeil in well lined cases 

The dressing sorting and packing arc 
the three mam kinds of works of a mica 
factory These operations are done m 
vannws sized factories employing from say 
10 men unto 500 men There arc generally 
three kinds of factories 

1 Factory ID which only block mica is 
produced 

2 Factory m which only cplittings 
work IS done 
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The three difltrent styles of factory 
aHord work aod facilities for dillcrent 
systems aod natures ol work 

Mica mme owners m general resort to 
the 1st and 3rd systems of \\ ork The mica 
obtained from their own mines arc either 
dressed into block only or also made into 
splittings 1 he 2nd system la resorted to 
by concerns who buy block mica or semi 
dressed mica and «iplit them m their 
own factories This system is also follow 
ed by concerns and men who do not buy 
any uwca but secure contracts foe spUt 
tmg mica from block mica supplied to 
them This splitting industry is more or 
less a home industry 

Splitting contrictors secure orders aod 
a supply of mica which is to be split This 
they distribute among other petty cou 
tractqcs or individuals who vxork either 
m the contractor’s house or m their own 
homes and houses This system nflords 
opportunity and facility of work to the 
poorest of the poor who has thus not to 
run any nsk or sink any capita! 

The wages and earnings of the factory 
workers or home workers for block dicss 
ing or splitting ranges from about 3 \d b 
Qunas ior adults and esperts and one aooa 
to 3 annas for juveniles and new bauds 
The earnings are all ua piece work The 
sorters and packers etc , arcmostly engag 
ed on tnoutuly wages 

The chips, shavings and cuttings of 
mica from mica factories are thrown 
away and kept lU heaps know n as dumps 
Mica in dumps arc throw u away as useless 
articles for the time bemg but requisition 
ed thereafter Dumps may be mine dump 
or factory dump During slack season 
when there is not much work in band or 
durmg the time when raining operation 
cannot be made and also vvbeu there is 
great demand fat Oiea^ micaui Uie. matkitt 
the dumps are worked and all the avail 
able and useful mica IS again tapped from 
these sources The goods thus obtained 
are undoubtedly of lufenor quality since it 
IS only a reclaiming process of the once 
thrown away matenal Sometimes old 
mine or factory dumps yield good grades 
which have been thrown away by neglect 
or oversight or wilfully Some customers 
buy dump and waste mica as they are 
Mica is of various qualities and grades^ 
The Indian mica isgenerally of ruby, brown, 
green, silvery and black colour Tbe 
best IS said to be tbe ruby ones The uon- 


bnttie, stiQ and pliable but not very bard 
variety, ol metallic lustre and sound, of 
uniform colour, clear, and free from stains 
orspccki 13 the best quality Tbe diffe 
rent qualities arc known as clear, slightly 
stained, stained heavily, etc Tbe defects 
occur m various shapes, such as black 
dotted, spotted, cro«s grained, nfiled, 
duied witli £ne on&ces, and stains of 
various colours and intensity Bluish 
lings, fissures, and uneven surfaces are 
conuted as dtCects 

The grades vary according to the sizes* 
The 'izes vary according to the area 
that the surface of a block contains The 
oidmary sizes are known as numbers 
1 2, 3, 4-, 5, 5V^! and b, and extraordinary 
sizes arc known as special, extra speaal, 
etc Tbe sizes arc measured by tbe maxi« 
mum rectangle contained m each block, 
m square lucbcs Numbers 1 to G should 
generally contain 3G 24, 15, 10, G, 2>s 
and 1 «q inches and specials should 
contain over 3C sq inches i 

The prices of mica vary according to 
quality and size For the good <{uality of 
dressed block mica the local pnccs m 
onJiuary times range from Ks* G per one 
inauud ol No b to Ks 300 for one mauud 
of No 1 and Rs 400 to 500 for specials 
1 or lufenor qualities the pnees arc much 
lower Split mica fetches better price A 
maund ol No 6 splittings would fetch 
about Ks 15 Splittings of mica arc ge 
Dcrally done up to No 4 Higher grades 
and bigger and special ^^izes are not spbt 
but retained in ongmal and block pieces 
which are about H m thickness in genera! 
Tbe various thicknesses and sizes depend 
on tbe wishes and demands of tbe custom 
ers and the market. The exporters how 
ever get a much more dec^t pne** , 
sufficient margin is left lu the transactions 
and. a. ^ood pco&t maile 

During the pre-war period a regular 
trade was maiiitaiued and a ilounsbing 
trade was carried on Tbe war with its 
cuocomitant difficulties and disadvantages 
set back the progress of the industry and 
trade of mica far some period and a slack 
season was gone through for some time 
The Government, wishing to restrict the ex 
ports, gave power to certain firms only to 
collect and export all Indian mica \\ith 
special licenses some firms earned on their 
own business in the usual way Just 
dunng this penod and at tbe present time 
owing to greater demands and other 
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the nnces ha\e inllatci. and ab. of mica of the value of about 45 Lakhs 


normal prices for goo 1 mica are said to be 
reigiimg in the markets The price of 
good No 6 mica now is about Rs CO per 
maund and tiie prices of other grades arc 
proportionate The embargo on the ex- 
ports has been removed Htely 

Let us now see bow the methods of 
mica trade arc carried out. The mine 
owners are individual local persons, joint 
famdies, private or joint stock companies 
of outsiders and foreigners Indians and 
Europeans Small concerns work their 
mines, prepare mica block or splittings 
and sell them locally to bigger concerns or 
agents of foreign concerns The smaller 
concerns howci er do not go so far but sell 
their productions to the nearest general 
trader or bania who in turn sells to tra 
veiling agents or traders and other mine 
owners The big concerns buy and collect 
other mica along with their own produc- 
tions and send them down to seaports for 
foreign exports directly or through the 
agents and bankers Thus we see that 
from a petty dealer up to the exporting 
agents, very many bands are changed and 
many traosictious gone through with 
profits to all 

This easy transaction and sure profit 
are taken advantage of unlawfully by 
secret agents and traders Smuggfmgs 
thefts, and underhand tcausactions arc 
not rare There are intricacies and diffi 
culties in identification of quah ties grades 
etc , and detected wrong doers are not and 
cannot be always challenged to eiplaio 
their position and illicit handlings Any 
and every piece of useful mica, small or 
big, IS saleable and transferable and ex 
changeable in kind and coins Therefore, 
thefts m mines, factories, dumps during 
transits and m ordinary handhogs and 
transactions are general occurrences 

The extent of industry and trade of 
mica and the progress made in the same 
will be realised from the facts that, about 
a score of years ago in 1900 there were 
about I'lO mica mines employing about 
10 000 hands and producing about 900 
tons of mica in all India —more than halt 
of this quantity came from Ncllorc, Mad 
ras— , while m 1013 1914 official year 
ending lu March the exports only of mica 
were about 2700 tons 

In IbOO about 700 tors of nnca valued 
at about U lakhs of lupecswcre exported, 
whereas in 1913 1914 about 2700 tons 


of Rupees were exporica in eue i'“‘ 
mica mining centres of Behar, Madras 
and Ajmerc, the number ol mines and 
factories and the number of labourers 
employed in the same hate increased 
considerably during the list decade , the 
quantities of export and their values wm 
justify the statement The volume of trade 
has quadrupled, or so, during the last 
20 years 

The volume of trade wiU lic lieUec 
understood from the following statistics — 
I Total exports of mica 

Share of Bengal 


Period 

Total 

(mostly or rather 
wholly Debar 



Mica) 

1912 1913 

341349£ 

292643£ 

1914 1915 

1910C6£ 

153C18£ 

1916 1917 

341255£ 

— 

From the 

above it 

will be seen that 


before the war the trade was pretty 
(lourisbiog Owing to the war there was 
a big fall in the exports, being nearly 
balved Latterly the situation improved 
much and the past years’ records are again 
encouraging The share of Bengal, wntcli 
should be taken as mostly or wholly Bcliar 
mica comes up to abouthO per cent, of the 
total export on an average 

It should also be takea into coosidera 
tion that the above gives us an idea only 
of tbe export values but not the raisings 
and productions The productions must 
be much higher and tbe balance being used 
up lu our country for very many pur 
poses 

11 Exports from diSerent ports 
From Calcutta Fort Value m £ Cwts 


1912 1913 

292645~ 

56504 

1913 1914 

23G7C5 

41313 

From Bombay Poet 

1912 1913 

5524 

810 

1913 1914 

9397 

1707 

Prom Madras Port 

1912 1913 

431S0 

9254 

1913 1914 

56402 

10871 


III Exports to diSercnt Countries 

10121913 1914 15 1910 17 
£ £ £ 

United Kingdom 202405 122849 258835 

Germany GS686 — 

USA 55944 37633 09058 

France 3440 

Austria 1137 

Other countries — 30583 19760 
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Mica IS ciporled mostly to the United 
Kingdom which is also a market for Amc* 
ncan bujers, as well as the continental 
countries. During the pre war penod next 
to the United Kingdom came Germany as 
the nest big buyer of Indian mica Now* 
a-days mica is also sent direct to the USA, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, S 
Africa, etc There are also restnctious 
howerer oo such exports 

lY Exports during the month of March 
1917 

U K 375296 Ks 

USA S0482 „ 

Other countries 26533 , 


Total -182313 Rs 

It will be interesting to know the diSer* 
cut uses to which mica is put Mica has 
various and extensive uses In Sibena, 
China, etc, it is used as window glass 
Formerly it was used as porthole covenogs 
of battleships Even now it is said that 
mica is used m some form or another m 
\arious types of battleships 

Powdered mica is used m wall papers to 
give them a frosty appearance, in paper 
making, sometimes aou aUo m theatrical 
stages to give particular effects Museum 
specimens are attached to mica pieces and 
kept dipped m spirits For microscopic 
specimens mica pieces are also used Owing 
to Its transparency and heat non condoct 
iDg characteristics lumace peep boles, lamp 
chimneys, fire screens, stove windowjcts, 
etc , are prepared from it All transparent 
surfaces of non breaking types ana dust 
proofing effects are made from mica Pjc 
ture slides of mica produce good effects 

Owing to its insulating effects mica 
splittings are now extensively Used m 
dynamo armature windings It is used to 
a great extent m lubricants and as an 
absorbent of glycerine Mica powder and 
scraps are used la conjunction with glycer 
me for high explosives and gunpowder 
Mica IS used m the preparation of lithium 
salts Owing to its chemical composition, 
it IS requisitioned by farmers in agricul 
tural works Pre'ence of «crap mica m 
fields give physical effects m loosening the 
soil apart from other chemical effects 
Refractory nuterials snch as fire bricks 
etc , are made with certain proportions of 
mica Electrical apparatus and explosives 
are the tw o main items foe which mica is 
now m great demand 


Mica powder is used m giving non 
radiating effects to steam pipes, boilers 
and all such heat conducting and heat 
giving appliances Roofings are covered 
with mica scraps to give protection from 
sun s heat 

In our country very many ordinary uses 
are made of mica Fainted pictures on 
mica are sold in markets In lamp 
chimneys, light shades and domes, palm 
leaf band punkhas, wooden and paper 
marionettes and puppets, taziahs, toys of 
various kinds, wearing apparel of women 
and in very many other things mica is 
employed in India Ornaments and decora* 
tions are the mam features of utility in 
our country Black mica is used for medi 
cinal purposes lo Ayurvedic drags 

Sheets of prepared mica are known as 
micanites Pieces of mica dipped in some 
glutinous substances, spread m layers in 
contiguity on liuersformioglongcontiouous 
sheets arc known as prepared mica sheets 
These can be cut accoraiog to any desired 
shape and size and thus made easy and 
suitable for various maoipulatioos for the 
purpose It is used i 

Attempts have been made and even 
some success have been achieved at making 
artificial mica But all the special proper 
ties of natural mica, such as transparency, 
perfect cleavage by which it can be easily 
split m thinnest layers possible, insuKt* 
mg properties, flexibility and elasticity to 
stand shocks or sudden change in tern* 
peratures, chemical stability in acids and 
oils, etc , suitable colour, opacity and non* 
conductivity to heat, etc , cannot very^ 
likely be approached and imitated by 
artificial articles It is said that large 
crystalled artificial mica has not yet been 
produced Cheapness, plentiful supply, etc , 
are some more other considerations 

‘Mica IS gold as they say m Behar 
and nghtly they say so Mica js easily 
exchangeable for gold In the latenor of 
mica mining centres mica is exchangeable 
for otlier commodities It is always a 
marketable commodity in "any state and 
every serviceable smaliest piece has some 
value Quantities however small easily 
pass hands and go current Even m 
America mica is an article of exchange 
between formers and storekeepers 

The ease with which mica handlings are 
effected and the apparent simplicity of its 
transactions, are great attractions equally 
to ordinary businessmen and traders oa 
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bli- 
the one hand and non traders and ama 
tears on the other In fact visitors aou 
holiday makers in mica mining areas and 
districts arc struck with the easy, simple, 
<iuick money return methods and sure pro 
hts of mica transactions and trade Big 
yarns and tales as to the fabulous profits 
m mica trade and industry quickly get 
hold of new comers, uninitiated persons 
and fresh enthusiasts 

Undoubtedly mica trade and industry 
have a great future and prospects , there is 
still a vast and limitless held in the hoe It 
IS true also that there are immense profits 
in this business if carried on m proper 
ways and systems hut there are sad pit 
falls too 

The apparent aimplicity in things con 
nected with mica, i e small capital, high 
profits, easy labour, etc easily attract 
persons Hut there are intricacies and 
difticultics which do not appear at first 
sight to fresh enterprisers \ery care 
ful and cautious movements are therefore 
necessary lo the beginning when launching 
m this trade 

It IS premature to say whut would 


be the state and conditions of mica indus- 
try after the war There arc as usual 
speculations m the subject. The present 
state, inspitc of the rigours of the war, is 
very hopeful If such coiidilions continue 
there IS every reason to he optimistic over 
the future Tift demand of mica has 
steadily increased after the second year of 
thenar, and it is on the increase now 
We can not predict whether this will con 
tinue till the end of the war and how 
the demand would be attet it Anyhow 
the future prospects seem to be veryen 
couraging 

Uehar mica works, after the rude shock 
dunog the second year of the war, arc 
recovering and arc steadily increasing their 
output The latest reports of the bouthern 
India mica works are that a perceptible 
revival has been made Mica industry and 
trade presents still an unluuitcd field and 
opportunity to the right person An 
honest entrepreneur with sutlicicat pluck 
and gnt in him has a very bnght and 
hopeful future in this hue 

Anasuaikokash Gjiosl 
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A FKEB LA\CC, mjoumahstic arcles is 
a journalist who is not attaclied to 
any particular paper Ongiually 
freelances were those who earned on 
irregular warfare In common parlance 
a tree lance is an outsider , for he is not 
on the stTff of any paper but writes for 
different papers on difierent topics lie 
may cither depend wholly on jouroahsiii 
fur his maintenance or uiay make it a 
part profession, and thus eke out bia 
income by his occasional writings in 
(lilTereut papers Authors and hamsters 
who contribute to papers arc said to be 
free lances in this sense Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Kudyard kiplmg Mane Corelli, 
Arnold Ueunet, Hall Came, and H G 
Wells nil contribute articles to papers m 
England It is a well known fact that for 
the senes of bherlock Holmes which ap 
peared m Colliers Magazine , Amenci, 
bir A C Dojle was p ud at the rate of «s 
bd a word Uudyard Killing theysay.cin 


get 1 shilling a word Twojcirsago Rud 
yard Kipling contributed a senes of arti 
clesoii France and the War to the Daily 
Telegraph ’ Then he wrote on the Jutland 
Naval Cattle in various London papers 
Mane Corelhe contributed an admirable 
artic.K«to The Sunday Times dated 
October J2nd 101b under the title of in 
Braise of Our Enemies The Reactions of 
Hatred Arnold Uennet Lad been writing 
arUcka connected with W ar aud Deraocra 
cy m the* Daily News and Leader Hall 
Came wrote an article on What the 
Diuphtcrs of Bntain are doing in the 
Daily News and Leader dated October 
“K 191b H G Wells had been writing 
m difiercut papers on problems ofeduca 
tion The practice of journalism igvery 
useful to the author Apart from uiouev 
it teaches him how to write rapidly aud 
quickly It enables him to turn his mate 
rials to immediate use It gives him the 
practice of Inowini, which points to cm- 
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pbasizc and x\hich to pass over Ami 
above all, it makes him kaown to the ordi 
nary newspapec reader, who Iik“s to bay 
his books the moment they come oat For 
an author journalism is an effective tram 
mg ground, apart from the money and 
reputation it brings to him In fact, 
journalism is a help to his profession as an 
author But this is only partially true 
m the case of a barrister It is no training 
ground for him, unless he w ants to give up 
his profession of law and take to serious 
literature It, no doubt, brings him 
money, but not so much as an author 
makes out of journalism Ithnugsbim 
reputation, hut it is not i reputation 
which helps him in Ins profession fora 
hamster may be a great writer but the 
fact of bis being a great writer does not 
necessanly prove that he is also a clever 
hamster The fact that a man is a very 
good writer does not in eicry case prove 
that he IS a very good joumaltsL On the 
contrary men who are really great writers 
seldom turn out to be good journalists 
They lack journalistic instinct They 
lack ideas suitable to a newspaper They 
want time and space which newspapers 
can hardly afford to give them I know a 
fnend of mine who is a graduate of the 
Cambridge University and is a Barrister 
at Law He is well read, well grounded 
in English language and literature, has a 
dear head, and is a sound thinker But 
be IS quite incapable oi writing a tnUmg 
article for a paper without taking great 
pains over it 

A free lance in order to be successful 
must possess two qualities, Srstly, *oose’ 
for news, and secondly imagination and 
descriptive ability I do not mean to 
insinuate that these qualities must be 
inborn m lum, and c innot be acquired 
by industry patience and the exercise 
of his intellect But 1 do mean to say 
that a man who wants to embark 
onjournalism as a freelance must under 
stand tiint unless he possesses these quail 
tics or unless he is mtcUectually so mehoed 
as to acquire these qualities he canuot 
make a clever free lance, and a poverty 
very close to destitution unless journalism 
13 his part profession is most likely to be 
hi3 doom Ills best chance of getting any 
notice taken of his articles is to keep his 
eyes and cars open for such news events 
or things as ar not known to the staff 
reporter or art. not considered sulBciently 


important to attract liis attention Tor 
instance, the staff reporter does not care to 
report local meetings unless he thinks them 
to be of sufficiently general interest But 
some of these local meetings are of nation 
al inteiest and escape the attention of the 
staff reporter Now if the free lance were 
to write an account of such local meetings, 
m an attractive manner, his contributions 
are, in the majority of cases, sure to be 
accepted by some paper or other But he 
must combine a ‘ nose ’ for news with 
what IS generally Lnowaasimaginationand 
descriptive ability No paper would care 
to accept his contnbutious if they arc dull 
and mere bald statement of facts, le if 
they are not written in a pleasing manner 
Thus he must avoid being dull He should 
be careful to please the reader, for he is not 
wntmg to please himself but to please the 
reader He must arouse interest m the 
reader and thus attract his attention In 
order to nvet the attention of the reader 
he must be careful to throw a few enter 
taming loudeots and interesting notes into 
his article This is all the more important 
when be IS wntmg on some technical sub 
ject, for technical subjects are the most 
difficult subjects to gnp the reader unless 
they arc wntten m a most attractive 
manner An average education, to start 
with with an honest and diligent practice 
for some tune will give him the skill of 
writing vividly, dramatically and grapbi 
cally 

The late Marquis of Salisbury was a 
typical free lance, and greatly influenced 
the popular feeling of the time on foreign 
policy and finance Though he ceased 
wntmg articles for the ‘ Standard ’ dunng 
the early sixties he continued writing 
leaders for that paper long after he had 
discontinued his active connection with 
the Saturday Keview ” And all this 
time he also wrote for the Quarterly 
Review * I can think of no other free 
lancc who IS so well known in England 
as the late Marquis of Salisbury at least 
no one who influenced the popular feeling 
ol the time so much as he did Perhaps 
\lr T P 0 Connor may be bracketted 
with him 

Now a-days there arc any number of 
jouroalists workings as free lances m Eng 
land, and their writing are quite known 
to the ordinary London ftewspaper reader 
Among these the right Hon G W R 
Russell who is an occasional 
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to the Daily News and Leader Mr 
Horatio Hottomley of JoliQ Bull Mr 
Spenser Leigh Hughes formerly of the 
‘Daily News and Leader , Mr Robert 
Blatchford of Clarion , Mr George R 
Suns of the Kcferee .Mr Austin Harnson 
of the English Rc\iew Mr James 
Douglas of London Opinion and above 
all and incomparably more important 
than all Mr T P O Connor Ni r form 
erly of Star Sun and TPS WceL 
ly are most famous They all are very 
able and clever journalists and have es 
tabhshed a claim to consideration which 
cannot be denied Their articles are read 
all over England and there is hardly any 
paper of importance m which their articles 
(lo not appear It will not be off the mark 
to say that no new paper can last long 
without the cooperation of one of these 
freelances Take for example Sunday 
Pictonal and Illustrated Sunday 
Herald illustrated weekly papers which 
came into existence not more than four 
years ago As soon as they came into 
existence they enl sted the serr ccs of Mr 
Horatio Uottdmley. Mr Austin Harn 
son and Mr Rouert Qlatchford In 
September lOlQ Sunday Evening Tele 
graph came up and one found Mr 
T P 0 Connor contributing every week 
to it under the title of My Weeks 
Reading The tnatority of London 
newspaper readers buy Sunday Pic 
tonal every week to read Mr iloratio 
Bottomley s weekly article la it and not 
to read Sunday Pictonal When Mr 
Spencer Leigh Hughes MP usedtownte 
daily for the Daily News and leader 
under the title of Sub Rosa I knew 
(cople in London who regularly bought 
the paper simply to read Ins article But 
two years ago Mr S L H to the great 
disappointme it of the reader cot oQ h a 
connection with the Daily News and 
Leader to which paper he had regularly 
contributed for full tw euty years without 
a break And 1 know Englishmen who 
used to buy Reynold a New spimer every 
week simply to read Mr T P OConnors 
brilliant article in it And so on When 
all of these free lances arc of equal worth 
and distinction it is rather di/hcnlt to say 
who IS the best and most know n of them 
all or mplaiii words who standsattbe 
top But if I were asked to speafy, I 
would without any hesitation ana demur 
at once say that Mr T P O Connor is 


beyond compare the most capable the 
most distinguished and the most versatile 
of them all He is becoming more popular 
than the late George Augustus Sala of the 
Daily Telegraph He is m fact, a hero 
and celebrity in British modern ]ouma]ism 
In till. Spectator of October 21, 1016 
there was given a character sketch of 
A Student m Anus ’ (2nd Lieutenant 
Donall llankey who was killed in action 
to the Somme battle on October 12 1910) 
by Mr Strachey who says be had genius 
lu the true sense — an inspiring spirit an 
invisible dame that burnt iii the man like a 
lamp a lamp lit by Che inau of God ’ This 
dcseription of Lieutenant Donald Hankey 
quite fits 111 with the character sketch of 
\fr T P O Coiuior who is one of the 
1 est descr ptivc w nters in modern English 
lourualism He is an Inshmaii a typical 
Nationalist and follower o( Parnell and 
Mr |ohn Redmond, Mr He was bom 
m 1843 and after taking bis Degree at 
the Dublin Univers ty adopted journal 
ism as his profession and was connected 
with the Dublin Press for three years In 
1870 became to Londo 1 and obtained an 
engagement on the Daily Telegraph , 
and was afterwards employed by several 
other London papers In 1888 he founded 
Star to support the pohey of Gladstone 
In many of its features it is true it 
foUovveo American methods of journalism, 
such as sensational news and scare heads, 
but It always containel some admirably 
written articles la 1909 he sold Star * 
to a syndicate m avh cli Mr Cadbury, 
proprietor of the Daily News and 
Leader held a large share Later on, 
m 18u3 he started anothcrpapcrkuDvvnas 
the Sin It saw many ups and down« 
and after thirteen years juitied the vast 
number of lost cauics Mr T P O 
Connor has aho vvritleti many books 
In 187G he published the biography of the 
late Lord Bcacoiisficld it was not very 
fax ourahly received by the public and the 
press and its author was in many 
quarters blamed for taking an unfavour 
able view of the lute Conservative leader, 
though praised for Ins literary ability 
and research work Dtlicr works from 
his pen are The larncU Movements , 
Gladstone s House of Commons Some 
Love Stones and Napoleon ' In 1S80 
^ Mat in the House of Commons 

ana m 1831 he wcut to Vnienca where he 
stayed for seven months giving lectures 
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OQ the Insh causi, and collecting money for 
the Land League m England and Ireland 
of which he was one of the Executive 
Xeat to Mr T P O Couuor comes 
Mr Horatio Bottomley There is a vast 
difference m the character and ventings of 
these two men They both no doubt 
are distinguished journalists and dll a 
larger place in the public eye than any 
other purveyor of the old or new )OumaI 
ism B It thee are as wide apart as 
the poles Mr T P 0 Connor is a umeer 
sity man anl Mr Horatio Bottomley 
owes nothing to any University but is the 
product of self study It is owing to this 
difference m their education that the w nt 
mgs of the former are scholarly essay like 
luad and pointed and those of the tatter 
are incisive Ml of slang words and 
phrases and rough and ready sort of 
things and it is due to this that the for 
incr s articles find favour with the latellec 
tual reader audthc latter s with the mau 
mthe street The same is thc'^casc with 
their speeches Both are great speaLera 
It IS on record that Mr T P 0 Connor s 
niaulen speech drew from John Bngbt 
who himself was a great orator not only 
praise but a wish to be made personally 
acquainted with the speaker and it is said 
that the anaouacement Mr Bottomley is 
up used to bnog members of the House 
of Commons from the drinking ami smok 
mg room to hear his «pccch w hen he was a 
inemhcr of the House of (.ommons But 
as a speaker Mr T P 0 Counor differs 
from Mr Horatio Bottomley m this that 
the former appeals to persuatmn argu 
meat and reason and the latter is a vebe 
meat though forcible speaker There is m 
fact a tremendous moral and mcatal 
difference between the two Mr T P 
O Connors fairness is implicit in all that 
he says and does But Mr Horatio Bot 
tomley has beeu often desenbed as an 
opportunist But this is not all Mr T 
P O Connor is expansive full of ideas 
transmitted by the alchemy of lus impres- 
sionable Irish nature He is cool sober 
senous tliough keen and sensitive and cot 
quick tempered Mr Horatio Bottomley 
IS exuberant flamboyant and impetuons 
He IS possessed of a danng temperament 
And all this becomes quite clear to one 
who reads his articles even tl e first time 
There is no extravagance m Mr T P 
0 Connor slanguage Tl ere is no attempt 
at rhetorical clicct Bat not so with Mr 
44M-4 


Horatio Bottomley whose language is 
rather affected and laboured 

Though there are so many free lances in 
England it should not be assumed that 
this type of jouniahst is well paid The 
truth is that a free laucc does not ffounsli 
m England where really good writers, are 
attached to one paper or otner and csclu 
sivcly write for that paper It is only 
w hen they come to the tethcr-end of their 
journalistic career that they take to free 
lancing But m America a free lance is 
very handsomely pai 1 In England the 
scope for the talents of a free lance, unless 
he IS exceptionally clever and very well 
known IS rather limited lu the first 
place there arc papers such as the Spec 
tator the Athenaeum and the Satur 
day Review which do not accept articles 
•from outsiders though there arc no 
doubt papers open to out side contribu 
tor» which set apart a good deal of space 
every dav for contributions from outsioers 
Among these ma\ be me itioncd the Daily 
News and Leader ( Under the Clock 
columa) the Daily Chronicle ( The 
Office Mindow column) the Star 
( Mainly about People colunip) the 
Globe fthe Turnover column) the 
Daily Telegraph ( London Day by Day 
columns) and the Westminster Gazette 
( Here Tliere and Every where columns) 
Then there arc magazines such as Tit 
Bits Answers Pearsons Meekly 
and Cassell s Saturday Journal which 
a«k for contnbations from outsiders on 
some topic of i itcrcst providedlhc articles 
are fresh bright aud light and do not 
exceed 1500 words m length \Dd there 
are papers such as the Daily Mail and 
the Graphic which are partial to out 
siders. Desp tc all this I must say, and I 
have found it by personal experience that 
there IS very little hope for a free lancc to 
make a really decent living in England 
unless he is clever above the average as 
the great lad an free lance Samt Milml 
Siiigb 13 But he IS an exception and one 
should not go by h s example lie has a 
very remarkable knack for the presentment 
of facts and the enticism of men and 
events Hts articles are always f^ull of 
fresh and new jdcas They radiate la 
spirit They glow wnth manly virtue la 
« word they sparkle with the salt of per 
soaality And why ’ Because they arc 
not the outcome of book lore but are the 
product of contact with actualities 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS O'^ THE REFORM SCHEME 

T un report oa Indian constitutional meat, m the face of growing national feel 
reforms co\ers nearly 250 closely mg in India to think out and to w ork 
written pages and its perusal consti a policy of continuous adiance (oo), cue 
tutesm Itself a liberal education m politics subtler springs of action which Jie in the 
With few exceptions It breathes a spirit of mental development of a people (d5) ana 
liberality The statement of the case hard the mcompatibiUty of ofTicial with popular 
ly leaves anything for Indian politicians to control (50) Kcsponsibility is the savour 
idd though m the chapter on Thccondi of popular government ind that savour 

tioos of the Problem in describing the the present councils wholly lack \Yeare 
difficulties m the way of India attaining agreed that our first object must be to 
or obtaining full responsible government invest them with it They must have real 
the authors s>cem for the most part to bc» work to do and they must haae real 
unaware of or to deliberately ignore the people to call them to account for their 
fact that similar conditions and difficulties domgofit (81) Then the report goes 
obtained to a greater or less extent in on to speak of the necessity of the demob 
fully self governing countries m tunes past tiou of the existing fabric (102) how the 
when they began first to <xcrci*c the full exercise of responsibility calls forth the 
rights of sell government and that some capacity for it (loO and 187) of the 
ofthese difficulties or conditions obtain in poverty oflndia (132 and 135) thecredit 
Bomeofthc foremost States of the West able work done io the political socialAod 
caen at the present day e g —to take only educational spheres by the inte}hgent»f% 
one instance— ' Austro>Ilungary is a great (139 40) and obscries that the placid 
State though they speak twcutyfour Ian patbetic contentment of the masses is not 


gungesinth'e \u«'tnaa array (Morleys 
Volitici anJ Jlutorf 1914) We begin 
todifieruia marked raaoiicr when we 
come to the actual proposals nbidt 
after all ire the ical core oi the report 
Nevcrthelesv, the enunciation of political 


the soil on which Indian nationhood will 
grow and that m deliberately disturbing 
It we arc working for its highest good’ 
(144) Kcprcsentative institutions will 
soften the rigour of the caste system and 
make reiorm possible m regard to obnnxi 


facta and principles by the two supreme ous social customs winch are being 
heads oi the existing goveroment of perpetuated and stereotyped under an 
India has a value and authority all Us autocratic administration (152) The 
own, 111 spite of the fact that the general spirit ol liberty is stirring in Asia (It') 
ity ol Bntisb statesmen and polUiaaiis and the new ideas have spread m the 
have never erred ou the side of illibrrality native states for hopes and aspira 
and niggardliness in laying down the lions may overleap frontier lines as sparks 
principles winch ought to govern British across a street (151) The report recog 
rule in India though the practire has mses that the advance of the ryot will 
seldom been in accord with them The come through previous failure (140) that 
report speaks of the more spac 008 days to popular government will promote ednea 
come (o)*, of the si mt of liberty which is tioa and other improvements (153) that 
abroad and active (14) pavs a well efficiency may be too dearly bought at tbc 
deserved tribute to the loyalty of the pnee of moral inanition (IGG) that the 
pnoccsanl the educated classes ( 20 ) and power of veto is tolerable milv when 
the allegiance of the political leaders (22) , rarely used (171) that the present machi 
It dwells on the new sense of selfesteem neryof government no longer meets the 
and the cmplmsis on self determination needs of the ti ne (178) that the desire for 
(223) the growth of the Hindu MoOem self government is the inevitable result of 
entente (27) the iailure of the Govern western education (179) that there is a 
• The reference* »»e to tie pa agrnpl* of ihc keen demand for professional and technical 
, edncatiDo as part of the remarkable 
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awakcuiug of uationjJ coubtiousncss and 
that failure to find emplojment for the 
educated classes is one of tbefacts ijiog 
at the root of the unrest (182) , the educat- 
ed Indian's ardent desire for social and 
public serrice is admitted (1S3 85)> and 
the report proceeds to point, out that 
education without opportunities must 
result m mischief (lb7), that communal 
representation perpetuates class- distinc- 
tions, stereotypes existing relations and 
IS opposed to the teaching of history as a 
factor of sclfgorcrnment (228 31), that 
nominated members are an anomaly in a 
responsible council (232), that terntonal 
redistribution on a linguistic or racial 
basis by the consent of the people should 
be one of the earliest duties incumbent 
upon the reformed provincial governments 
(246) The bureaucracy is uo longer 
sudicicnt to administer Indn (265) , delays 
in Riving eflcct to promised reforms is one 
of the root causes of discontent (266 67) , 
the bureaucracy owesnoduty to the public, 
but only to Us conscience or rather to its 
successors in office [cf. Hamsay Macdo 
said . ‘It has no luacliinery for self-cnti 
cism (270) , parliamentary control must 
dimmish pan passu with the growth of 
rcsponsibuity (2^1) , the weakness of 
Ionian public life lies tn the absence of a 
body of traiued administrators and the 
success of the uen policy will depend oa 
the extent to which Indians arc introduced 
into every branch of the adoiiuistration 
(313), “we are no longer seeking to 
govern a subject race by means of the 
services ne are seeking to make the 
Indian people self governing” (324) , a 
considerable number of array commissions 
should be given to Indians— 'it is not merely 
enough to assert a pnociple we must 
act on it’ (330) ,* industrial domination 
13 more insidious than political domiuation 
(331), India’s foreign trade consists of 
the barter of raw materials for imported 
mamiractures “which obviously afforded 
proffts and prosperity to other couutnes 
industrially more advanced Patriotic 
Indians might well ask tbemsehes why 
these profits should not accrue to their 
country” (332) 

* Tbe recent grant of Kings Conmissions la a 
fcT cases and the proposals tbereaseot cao ooiy ]]c 
acceptable la tbe sense of being the rc'ogniUoo of cs 
principle so long kept nt nrin a Icogtb , a substantiai 
coDcesstoD, boveerer it is decidedlynot aslbe somber 
of officers appoinUd is a meie drop la tbc ocean 


*0n all grounds a furRorJ policy m Industrial 
ileveiopment is urgently called for, not merely to 
giTc India economic stability but in order to satisfy 
the aspirations of her people vho desire to see her 
stand before the wotld as a welt poised up to-date 
conntry , in order to provide an outlet for the 
energies of her young meu who are otherwise drann 
exclusively to government service or a few overstock 
eil professions, in order that money now lying 
unproductive may be appled to tbe benefit ofthe 
whole Community , and in order that tbe too 
specolative and literary tendencies of Indian thought 
may be bent to more ptactical ends and the people 
may be better qualified to shoulder the new 
respoasibilities which tbe new constitution wdllay 
upon them 133G) 

There raiist be a marked advance ofthe 
technical services of the country (339); 
the educated Indian ardently desires a 
protective tariff, as he believes that as 
long ns the gov erument continues to decide 
the ti«cal policy for him it w ill decide in the 
interests, of England (342), the duty of 
British eoniuiercc in India is ‘to identify 
itself withihe interests of India, which are 
liiglier thnii tbe interests of any commu- 
nity’ (314) Lastly, the need of a progres- 
sive change of spirit-in the control of pro- 
Mocial by the impena) and of tbe latter by 
the home Roveroment Is pointed out, as 
states on the way to self government can- 
not be controlled by a purely autocratic 

f tower (350 and 351), and a picture of the 
ndia 01 the future is thus drawn 
'Oar concrptioo of tbe evealoal future of ladia 
IS a sisterhood of stster. sellgoreroiog lo alt matters 
of purely local or proviacial lulerest, la tome cases 
corresposdiog to exisliag provinces lU others perhaps 
oiodified lu area accordiog to tbe character and 
ecoDomic interests of tbeir people Over this con 
genes of Stales would preside a central Govern 
uienC, increasingly representative of and responsible 
lOtbetKopie of all of them dealing with matters, 
both laieinai atid external, of comnioQ mterest to 
Ibewboleof India, acting as arbiter lu Interstate 
relations and representing the interests of all India 
oo equal terms with tbe scirgoverning units ofthe 
Itritish Loipirc ’(3J0> 

The same coastitution is outlined in 
paras 120 nud 300 

* lu so far as ludian dissatisfaction aruei from 
(lie tnacbiDcry of government hiving become ont of 
date from disappuiatnient at what are wrongly 
regarded as brutcu promises from comparative 
exclusiQo from tbe higher public service, from com 
parutive impoteoce m the legislative councils from 
wtlbbolding of responsibility fur any portion of 
the work of government— we hope that in all these 
respects aor reforms wiIJ supply the«toedj'’ (347) 

As for tbe transfer of complete respon- 
sibibty, no time is unfortunately £^ed ta 
t/ic repo*-f, and all we have IS that we are 
to attain it “where we can and as early as 
we can and we intend that its attainment 
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should \muii U>c tir«rU Ibc 

iiulinii j)ciJ|ilc Uicinwh*.**’ ('JUt) Some 
lines in tlic previouf jnr/'Kf.iph uny hou'* 
ever be lOiulrutil tofUfjiitst thatinkomc 
proviniL* at leait compklc rcsp'inbiUc 
{{ovcrniHcnt will be net iip nllcr ten vr.ir>. 

If tile ijiiiorancc of tlic people {iml 
ii(>cci'itly of w'oiuin (lb 1), numl ciiivaitc* 
(132), and some olbcr niitUr* of the tame 
kind nrc referred to here and tliere iti the 
report, tbls ii done In no unkindly spirit. 
'i.aCftfot example Vile follow mj; 

Kuvdument t ir inJIa nillno (hr 1 m|ul( 
ttx liiKhctl aim Lir peo|U can *<( l«tMc 

tlirtuicliti, i>r wliicii «( at leuitcc** tur Ixr can 
iielii Wt to nttnin Wniiuut >1 Itioi tan bt so 
fuliieit of civit tilr SKt lalo/oeoon of Uit autuial 
otpirBtinni wbHh till tlir ^oul of tttrjr rttpttlioj 

uta Tbi ritloa n one tint taev ntll lit! n$to up 
(o rootte on t{i<ni;i liiaC Mcinru iminifibk ImI tt 
li II t'lo niucb lij liopc that tl>« ut (lf|.t'pt< 

nf India to to (.urtrn lhciui<U(> and thr roatiMim 
that thry can nttfr ')'> to ulhrrwitr m any ttnl 
KOK, may ftote cicniutlly ti Im lli< • ilTrnI id 
Vh«»< diiTitttUni «.< ttt« and I TUr 
of the IraJni <f ettrr paxr >n il< tiaU •« tv 
unlrath nariitan«lii{i i(ih(il«iiu r iIk Ua*l <n 

OiipIaTt ininIfraiKt «rilie oilio * rdv ut prariKr* 
Ullieiiisbtrcuittt rt'ute to udmit tWebddfra of I >w 
caltel tt> Khoolt which thtit vnn ■»< •lUnd or 
■f caite (idautcnctt lahei exn t Kthtr tliaix 
tottatdi the luicnilt it t» ilic 1 ll•lu<at of tW 
(nhshUiicil leader* ol the i,aiiiiiiuniiy to etplaio 
lollieiaibat they are only relardmi; Acau*e ihai 
oURht io lie dearer to tliciu t>i«a ihcir own tecltuoal 
<Dlerc»tt ’ (tSl) 

In para 140 tiic relatione between tiu. 
educated Indians aud tlic to ia«i.9 nrc dwelt 
upon, und it is rbcoKitiMnl that “tile old 
aasumptiou that the interests of the ryot 
uiust be condded to oinci il hands is strenu. 
ottaly dented by modem educated Indians “ 
“The greatest ofuU dclustoua,’' truly 6>*ys 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his An.iieaWf' 
ol liidiH, “uader which our ufTlcials lire is 
that whilst they arc distrusted hy tlic pro* 
fcsstoual and educated classes, they are 
regarded by the uneducated eillagers as 
their fncudsand protectors” The report 
makes no such mistake t The recent debate 

* Lf rrciidcDl Wiliou * drilaraliuO that b« if 
one of ibufe who do uut brIiCTC tn the theory vf 
ecvileeebi]! oc ^uacdiaathip. Tbe ilatKs to lh>» 
qaolation are oarf 

t Tha praiie tioc* not seem to be lyuite yufO&ahIr 
ParsgTapli 135 of the Report coataios the fvltowiox 

E uifge. "Till it If cooiplete he [the ryot) isi»t 
t tipoitd to the Twh ot opprtswon by pc^e who 
are strooger and clceerer than he it; and aulil it 
U clear that his iDtercits cao sardy be left in I ■* 
uira hand* or that the legiiUliTe couocil* represrat 
and consider tin mlcreits «e luuef retain power 
to protect lino So with tbedepresstO classes * — 
(Italics our* ) Lditor, .1/ R 


id the IkiJgal Le,(JtlUiic Counul oa the 
tnmry of the jute eullu/itori* «mJ the 
stupendous prohts of the rmllowRcrs is Uw 
lastofm.tny insl.iiuc» in which the repre* 
senutites of the tdue.Utd classrs have 
taken up the cause of the poor eujtualor 
iigitmt rijhcial opposition. In pnra 141) 
tliciluty of the cdiitnicil classes towards 
the ryot is pumlcd out. 

. 'Imtolrrd iUIji that there aa imirratc w> rk 
tj <il»e«*oo lo lit <i,ue ihivughoBt the evuolry. 
mJ* Ueeriihiei that Uadi (■ waken (be IvdiaS 
ryul # ■at*iji„ri9ce Itial help* hiii lu l«saiii}rprs 
ifcot, Mitr'eterrulninB <u*n, (iriylhing that |,rr*t* 
iJuwathc liarnrrs Ixlw tto ci'ionunilir*, aod male* 
roro ir»^ati} tarb othrr a* pe'MhUair*. acd pvl a* 
the wearer* <4 some casic or rreeJ liisiguia, hsiirct 
40 liie day when f<!tx<iverDtaeii< wilLIn lie Rmiurc 
will t<c attaludL All this Is work lhal ihe c incalrd 
InliaArao. au I < u^lit to. uader lake * (1 t'J) 

The above brief outline omits all 
reference to the buggestions made m ibc 
report .about the n itirc states, and nNo 
to ill detailed proposals regarding the 
constitution of local, proiinciiil nnd 
iin|)en.ii couimls, and periodic parlis* 
inentjry coniinissious (which, by tlic way. 
would be one of the musiexcUkatfealurcs* 
of the scheme if only the It1>crty to make 
reactionary pro|)oa.iti were not iKniuttud 
to them tu para k’Cl), and indeed all other 
practical propoials. Wbelbcr the scheme 
uctailerl 111 the report is’onc of the greatest 
political expeninents c\ cr tnrd tn history,* 
(19“) or not. Die future only will dtcnfc. 
It wil)de|)end very much on the spirit ill 
which It IS worked out. Uut it is due to 
Its authors lo say that it uodouhlcdly 
raises them from what Torrens, ui his 
Ctiiffitv la .151.7, calkd “pohceiuankhip' 
winch eoosiden Its whole duty to consist 
lU reducing the country *to the approicd 
coodiVtou of dull and stagnant ipiictude,’ 

• Ou th„ oiiimvai d,a»r as twlc* asouder 

The Keogsl PruiiocUl Couference Committees 
ttruod oa Kclorui Prupoials cvn.IuJe» wjiU the 
lollosnox pstagtapb 

ViLjfloincllojiiHfcfiiovs; A. TROTtsT.” 

•There Is, however, one other matter which 
caiiMt Iw v*neJ orer Thi* is the proposal of 
*r‘ *.^"1"“’'*'°'’* “P"“ ’^*»»»« Jceisioo win 

Jependlhe falure adrunce of political freedom ood 
uuiional aulMjoaiy Id India We enter an etnphalfc 
R'^PO*** a* tunceii-ed lU 
a»«unip«ooof India* 
incapacity to delermine the course of her own 
CTolutioo Thlimust * 0 . and defimle proTiwoobe 
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to the nobler and more elevated regions of 
statesmanship, uhicli alone can make 
Indiapermanently conciliated, and prosper 
ous and happy * * 

The future dcstin 3 of India, or rather 
of the Bntisli m India h is occunied manj 
mmds among English political thinkers 
Just one century ago a predecessor of 
Lord Chelmsford the Marquess of 
Hastings, wrote in his private journal 
under date the 17th May 1318 

k time not^efy teniote will arrive whea Eaglaad 
will 00 (ouod principles of policy wish to rrhqquisli 
the dominatiOQ wlitcb she has gradually and 
UDiatentionally assumed over this country, and 
from ahicU she cannot at present receda ts that 
hour It would be the proudest boast aad most 
delightful reneclioa that she had used her sovet 
eignty towards enl ghtenlng her temporary sabjccu 
so as to enable the nstiie coumnnities to walk 
atone in the paths of justice and to maiotaio with 
probity towards their benefactress that commercial 
fatercourse in wbich we should then dnd a solid 
interest 

Macaulay expressed sentiments similar 
to the above m his reply in the House of 
Commons to Lord Ellcaborougli, who 
had declared (IS33) that “our very 
existence depended upon the exclusion of 
the natives from military and political 
power*’ In language liumtng with tn 
dignation and fired with eloquence, 
Macaulay said 

^ The path of duty Is pUtu before'os, and it is the 

E atU of wisdom, of national prosperity ofaadonal 
onour Itmay be that the public miad oflodia 
may expand under our system till It has outgrotio 
the system that by good govefoment we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better 
government, that having become instrocUd lo 
Luropean knowledge, they may demand buropeaa 
institutions Whether such a day will ever come 
I kuow uot But never will I attempt to avert or 
to retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in Luglisb history 

As Bntish rule lu India became more 
and more secure from internal and exter 
nal danger, these generous sentiments were 
forgotten, but now and then some qualms 
of conscience would arise, aud Eaglishmen 
who had devoted some attention to the 
subject would try to peer into the future 
, and read its secrets There i«, for instanur, 
the extreme \iew of meu like Meredith 
Townsend, who says “The EugiisU tbiu^ 

* while we do not call lu question the general 
correctness of this observaliou so far as the forin qf 
the proposals goes we cannot forget that in the 
report peace and order and goo 5 government * or 
In other words polie^niansb p has been made the 
dominaut lactor lu the scheme '•Editor U S 


•iol 

thc^ will rule India for many centuries 
orlor c\cr 1 do dot think so, holding 
rather the older belief that the empire 
which clinic m a day will disappear m a 
night" (Asia and Europe) Professor 
Seeley, who holds that “subjection for a 
long tunc to a foreign yoke is one of the 
most potent causes of national dcteriora- 
tiou," and that ' if there could arise in 
ludiaa uationulity motenieut similar to 
that which we witnessed m Italy, the. 
Luglisk Power could not c\cu maketbe 
rcsistnuee that was made in Italy by 
Austria, but must succumb at once," was 
Dc\crtbcless of opmtou that “as time 
passes, it rather appears that we are, lu 
the hands of a Proeidcncc which is greater 
than all statesmauship, that this fabric 
which has been so blindly piled up has a 
chance of berommg a part of the pcrma> 
uent edifice ol civilisation " (Expan 
s/oM of Ea^hmli Keir Hardic thought 
that “repression will only intensify 
tlieir lie, the Indian people’s) dctermi 
nation to secure self government, and 
may lead huallr to the loss of what 
has been described as the brightest jewel 
of the Bntish crown" (/flc/m) Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald eoncludcs Ins bookfTficAuak, 
cawg of India) with the words “We 
cannot keep her (India) back Her destiny 
islixedaboic our will, and we bad better 
recognise it and bow to the inevitable " 
Mr C DeJislc Burns thinks that there is 
“no way out ol the dilficulty whieh does 
uot imply cither the complete dissolution 
of tlic conncetiou between cogland and the 
cousrituent dcpcadeut’ uations of the 
present Empire or au tidmission of these 
nations sooner or later to political equal 
ity ’ {Political Idcd/s) The best known 
of Burma Cuilians.bieldiug Hall, solemnly 
declares that “the time is coming when, 
unless wc can go baud m band with her 
(the Indian Empire) along her path to 
uatioubood, she will desert us Her des- 
tiny IS calling her , shall we keep her back ’ 
Wc cannot keep her back No one can be 
more wise than destiuy” (The Passiuffof 
Viuptrc) Mr Sidney Low, m answer to 
the question, what is to be the future ol 
India ? What will our own position be m 
the coming time’ says that 'great changes 
are likely to pass o\er India before this 
century has grown from childhood to 
middle age but adds that ' it does not 
follow that we need fear it, or that it wll 
b,. fatal to our political prcdomiuauce— so 
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lout? ui our nulilnr> »lrcn(,Uj rcinam* uu 
im|itire<], •mil bO lon^ an vw rctutu cootrol 
of the Buprcnie (ulmmiitratini} That, it 
iMU»t be rrmemlxrcd, »• the ultimate »own.e 
of our pottcr’' (4 Vmonol Imlio) Axul 
Mr Low prtKccUe to ate the tinnlogy of 
theMaochut, who, aiiaheti olticinl colooy 
hkc the Uachih, had the threads of tlte 
adiQiRiitration of China la thcjr hands 
The analogy was unfortunate, for tlie 
Manchuihavc been dethroned, and ns for 
military strength, “the minds o! India's 
jieasant soldiery who ha\e returned from 
abroad Will neier again work i{UJtc tn the 
old wny" (para liO of the Keport) Ncicr 
tbcicss, Mr Montagu s scheme seems to 

E rocced along the lines adumbrated by Mr 
.ow, for while proTinnnl autonomy his 
beta atlawcdsooic scope, ‘pending derclop 
ment of responsibk goeerament, * lo all 
matters which it (the Ooxernmentof indml 
judges to be essential tu the discharge 
of Its responsibilities fur pe ice order and 
good goxemment, iCmust saving ooly for 
lU accountability to I’arliatneat, retain 
lodisputable power' (para 2C(>> The 
absolute power which both theGoeernor 
General uod the Provincial Governors rc 
torn la their hands under the new scheme 
OD the strength of this magical formula of 
'peace, order and good govemment'.proves 
toe truth of Lord Morlcy a aphorism 
“The best syllogism is swept down 1>> 
trumpebblasts of Public Safety, Social 
Order, and other fair aames for a Keign of 
Terror" (Politica and llutar}) The 
Supreme Government will continue to be 
trankly autocratic, and this is the most 
discouragiag part of the scheme 

The Report does not indeed spring any 
surprise on us, as the Anglo-ladiaa press is 
apttosuppose The lefornis were locvit 
able if Cngland was to retain its bold on 
the mind of India and Mr Montagus 
scheme errs on the side of caution rather 
than the contrary Mr Ramsay Mac> 
donald foresaw that 'Lord Mortey has 
planted seeds, the fruit of which tsparlia* 
mentary gorernment ' The authors of tlie 
present scheme say the same thing to 
somewhat more guarded language Ac- 
cording to them, Lord Morlcy’s reforms 
“constitute a decided step forward on a 
road leading at so distant period to a 
stage at which the question oi rcspoasiblc 
government was bound to present itself 
(para 79) Mr Gladstone, writing la the 
\wetccntb Century m 1&77, observed 


i)ur title tu t»f Ihcic (lU Ini s) dtixml* oo •lujl 
eeodil 0, 'hai uue bcio^ •• j/rof Ub r to Itt 
la-llsaasO'-Bt •» ] ns a •ecucif rocditluiC test we 
cssiaslieUicui »i( sad i.o<}<r«tSDd it tl b* protl 
sUe 

MacauUy snid in lBJ3r 
' AetbsU Bereft AKKat io sduo it rr tbe ‘ petals 
to s wbuSe eoistsuslli’. tu elu^Mly tti-d psislfte ■ 
(rest pfople whim fiol t** c&nsrailted lt» nur 
iWge, for ti e wrruUd }tirp xe ot irodcnej tbeia 
m irc siscasUe to our roatrul " 

The present scheme may be said to be 
tbc outcome of n tnicerc desire to bridge 
the ch ism which sc|nratct Uictwopno- 
ciple* of governing India alJodcd toaboir, 
anJ thus to falsify the prophesy offrcncral 
Cordon that Iudi% would never 1>c reform* 
cd until she was m the throes of another 
rev nit 

The cfucnl («t by winch all proposals 
of reform are tu bejudged is whether they 
will or will not help to carry India to- 
wards resnoiiiibic government (para d2l3> 
RetponBible government is thus defined 
inpiralBO “Our ol^ective [m the pro- 
Mncial Governmcols) is the realizaltoo of 
responsible Government \)e understand 
this to mean first, that the members of the 
nzecutive Government should be respon* 
Bible to, becansc ripahle of being ctnnged 
by. their constituents; and, secondly, these 
constituents sliouli exercise their power 
through the agency of their represenfa- 
tives m the assembly." 

Judged by this test, the provincial 
governments, m which aloue responsible 
government of some sort is sought to be 
attaioed, will at their inception, have 
little or no clement of responsibility m 
them, because the Governor will have the 
power to refuse usicot iQ the proposals of 
bis Indian ministers (JIO), who will be 
chosen by the Governor from among the 
elected members of the council and not by 
the cleclcd members themselves {222), the 
Governor will also have; the power to 
dissolve the legislative council at will, all 
provincial legislation will require the 
a6«ut of the governor, Govcmor-Gcncral, 
and the Secretary of SUte (234),* the 
budget cannot be altered by the council 
cxcTOt when the Governor consents to 
Bu^ alteration (23G), the Indian mims- 
tcr"9 salary will not from the beginnipg. 
but only a'fcr five jears' time, be TOted 
annually by the legislature, aud the 
government of India will have Ibe power 
pi retransfcrniigtransfeiTcd subjects (2G0) 

A detailed cntici‘*tti of the proposals on 
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these points (Iocs not come withm the 
scope of tins paper This peq)le\nfffea 
turc of maaj of the proposals which arc 
so generous m theory anil yet are in fact 
hedged m by so many limitations ivould 
be really iDCi-phcable but for the fact that 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State had 
to satisfy people at home that the con 
cessions thev were going to make were 
not after all rcvolutioaarj in character 
When Lord Sydenham attacked \Ir Mon 
tagu s announcement of August 20 m the 
House of Lords Lonl Ctirzon speaking 
on behalf of the Go\ eminent said apolo 
getically 

The ooble Tscount m ght I are b<«a «nt tied to 
taVe tbe object oa he d d f there bad been n the pro* 
nouneemeot any defio te drat^ i\g up of a programme 
any stetch o( nhat exactly was to be done It nas 
noth ng of the sort It as a broad general declara 
t on of a prtac pie 

That IS to saj be advised Lord Syden 
ham to wait and sec how far the pro 
posals actually \\ ent and not to be carried 
away merely by the language in which the 
announcement was couched for unless 
they Vicre of a far reaching character be 
might find no reasoa to ohiect to them at 
all Lord Curzon knew what an eminent 
ex \ tceroy Lord Ljftton had said regard 
ing tae breaking to the heart tbe words 
of promise the governments ot England 
ancfladia had repeatedly uttered to the 
ear of the people of India and he had no 
reason for thmkiag that what had bap 
peoed before might not happen again 
The authors of the Keform Scheme had to 
work with tl e Sydenhamites constantly in 
ramci anti hence they had f.o cut short 
their 1 beral principles whenever the ques 
tion of re’ll responsibility caibe up for 
consideration That under the circam 
stances their scheme marks on the whole 
a disti let advance on tl e old order of 
things stands ent rely to their credit 

At the back of Lord Sydenham are 
retired bureaucrats md others and they 
are supplied with facts and figures and 
perhaps also the smews of war by their 
supporters and sympathisers in India 
This bangs us to the crux of tbe situation 
—can the bureaucracy change its spots > 
Hitherto the bureaucracy has been omni 
potent and under tbe new dispensation 
also they will wield considerable powers 
Two of them are to have tbe ear of the 
governor as additional members possessing 
official experience (para 22Q) they will 
coatiDHc as now to sit on the proviaaal 


as well as the impcnal cxecutuc councils 
and the3 may eicn become Governors of 
provinces (161) In Chapter \l of the 
Report the Civil Service has been very 
handsomely dealt with m tbe matter of 
pay leave and pension Only thirty three 
percenter tbe superior posts have been 
thrown open to the natives of India 
though m para 313 there is a hint that 
the serv ices are to be substantially Indian 
lo personnel by the time that India is npc 
for responsible government How far the 
proposals vary from the generous inten 
tions thus expressed will appear from the 
/act that if only 33 per cent of the supe 
nor posts are recruited in India from now 
then it will take nearly twenty five years 
before 33 per cent of the total strength of 
the service come to be held by Indians so 
that the dream of a substantial Indian 
personnel w II hatdly be realised within 
the I fetime of any Indian just born “ The 
posts of Ass slant Judges and Assistant 
Collectors are treated as infenor posts 
though they carry large emoluments and 
consider^lc powers Tbeir exclusion from 
consideration m calculating the propor 
tion of posts eligible to Indians has been 
shown by tbe Hon ble Mr Chaubal m tbe 
Public Services Commission Report to be 
altogether unfair to the loaians An 
a«suraoce is given to the Civ il Service that 
so long as the Empire is charged with tbe 
defence of India a substantial element of 
Englishmen must remain and must be 
secured both in the Government and in 
her public services (323) and they are 
told that though for them life will inde^ 
be more difficult it will not be less 
worthy It is harder to convince than to 
direct to prevail m consultation than to 
enforce an order the increasing sharing 
of responsibility is a higher order of work 
than admin stration (327) Though the 
bureaucracy is thus adjured we cannot 
forget what one of them has said lu his 
remarkable book on Bureaucritic Govern 
laent Though the Indian Civil Service 
were manned by angels from heaven the 
incurable defects of a bureaucratic govern 
meat roast pervert their best intentions 
and make them foes to political progress 
(Bernard Houghton) Nationalism will 
have to contest every foot of its advance 
with the service (Ramsay Macdonald) 
The electoral rules framed under the Moriey 
Minto scheme are so grossly unfair to 
the IJindus that they give support to 
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a suspicion tint siuistcr influences h'i\c 
been nt work, tint tbcMnliomcdanlcaUtrs 
were inspired by certain Au^lo^lndian 
olTicials, that these oiricitds jiulled wires 
at SimU and m London and of maliic 
aforethought sow^d discord between the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan communities 
by showing the Mahomedans special 
favour" (Ramsay Macdonald, 
ot India) "And who that has watched 
bureaucracy at close quarters, ’ wrote 
Lord Morley m 1914 m Ins Po/itics and 
Histoiy, "wiU deny that it la in fact more 
cumbrous, dilatory, and depressing fora 
people’s political energy— and not less so 
to those who work it— than discussion m 
a legislative assembly, which is the 
salutory substitute ’ Already the cry has 
gone forth that non Brahmins and other 
communitica rtijuire special representation 
just tVic Maboipcdana AllViougVi 

Hindus have repeatedly elected Mabome 


rca$oiiiiig by the \ iccroy .and the Secretary 
ofbtatcm paras 2jr) JJ of Uicir Report. 
*, famous eivihaii, I aiding Hall, says that 
•'tlicn. IS throughout all Lughsli olliaaU 
(aiiJ non ofljcials) in India not only a 
disrespird of facts about them [Indians] 
but a want of nny real sympathy with the 
people amoug whom they live, Avfaich is 
asUmishing ’’ Whatever knowledge be 
acquires is of the people’s faults and not of 
tlieif virtues ” Unfortunately the British 
public take interest in only what happens 
to the Cis il Service, and is more convulsed 
by any proposal aflccting jts prospects 
and recruitmeilt than by any other Indian 
question Consequently it is scry diflicult 
to reduce its strength and influence, or 
make it amEnable to Indian opinion 
Professor Seeley says 

Only oflce 1 think aamely to 17S3 bat India 
come <io>te into the loregraand ol pnrliamcntary 
debate and nbtorbed the atlenitoD of the polilicu 


dans in the itiunicinal and leCHlatue worW Even m the Mutiny of 1^7 deeply nt 
COUK.I,, tta diamp.S», of tl« force, of 
reaction do not even suggest a common tioo nbich bad coevnlfd Lnsland lO 1783 and which 
voting register, the proportion of the eutceoeo bad been afraid to touch tioce tbe qnet' 
representatives of the difterent conlrouni 

tic, bcog fired That would at let Icoic i* crewed 'IX 

the door partially open tor a sense of igsS by tbe introdncuon of tbe eyetem of appoint 
national unity to grow up * mentioto the C>ti1 Sernce byconpeutireesamtaa 

Tbe ol^ect of those who have taken up rtoo) 

tesf ss'c,''ai‘!:o“Jd‘ i’.pS'' 13 .T5"““’C,°a r 

LonJ.Morlej’s schrac, were wrecked, aod nalioos lo In^a and EngKoil thougfi 
It 1 , a thousand prtre, that proniinecit pa»“'l bj ‘>>= H“usc of Coiamons m 1893 
Indtan, hke Dr Klit hale hccii found to neitr eritried out anil arts treated 


support a proposal which is opposed 
the best interests of Indian national 
evolution with a convincing wealth of 

* In the Viceroy s recent epecch (September 1) : 


as a dead letter, so powerful are the 
interests of the bureaucracy in Great 
Britain, and Ho wonder, for most British 
middle cl iss families have one or more 
members serving out m India In answer 
to the Congress League proposal to 


SlmU Uii Ercelleocy fare that wh le lu bit opiiiioii appoint memliers of the*’ Executive Council 
cotnoinoal representation i* inetitaWe iatbepreseot fn-n,.., a 

circntnstaacei o( lodia he is frankly donbtfoi sibellicr trained in the public 

tbe best metbod for securing that representation is life Ol Lnglauu, tuc authors of the report 
tbroiijth a system of separale electorates Tbecntire were compelled to say "\Vc have to take 

1 contd quote numerous easet says Kc r Hard e from such positions’ 

(JoJia) to show that people of d fTerent castes and The history of Indian political 

creeds unite at elecliont to secure tbe retnra of progress has convinced US that till the 

[at Benates] The same thing is to be found nil schemes lor the political adiancement of 
over the connlty „ Tbe talk about caste and iDula are sure to be whittled down 10 
creed ia^iscoonectionis greally esaggerated and 'iCtual working to sometlnnt? \prr Hiff^ront 

ik down caste prejqdiceatbe frOiQ wbnt was i,— - 

some loi 
1 with ' 


ifit is desired to break d 
best melboil js to g 
popular representatio 

would be conir 

IS for tbe common good 


tors, and our fears m that respect arc 
already being justified by the artificial 
agitation set up m both England and 
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India m f.vvour of communal rcprcsciita 
tion through special electorates * 

That our misgivings arc shared by the 
lihcralVarty la Laglaiid will appear froui 
the following extract, taben from the 
London Natioa 

‘ \lr Montana has produced the boldest and most 
statesmaolite edart la coostructioQ that the L spire 
bus seen in our (’eseration Uir as it is, bovrewr, 
ne certataly tjo not think that it fises too tor 
(Italics ours) Our onl; doubt about it is indeed 
whether tbe ol ler {'ener&tion of Indian officinls has 
elasticitj of uiiiid «non/;!i toadipt ilsrif to the oeir 
era Oni^ a rerj exceptional man, after a I fe spent 
with autocratic pnners as an adininlttrator, mil 
have ima;;iaation enou;;h to become Ihetojalcol 
Iea;;ue of Indiaa ministers retponsibie to an Indian 
Assenibl/ The scheme presupposes ns the condition 
of Us success tfae defeat and disappcainnceof deeply 
rooted traditions of racial nseendanev We Ixliete 
In Us success, fir toalmit the postibilitj offadure 
would be to despair of the possibihtj of a I iberal 

In paras 315 and 31G. racial discnmina 
tion in public service is said to be done 
away with But as Mr Cbaubal potntctl 
out in his nunute of dissent m the Report 
of the Public Services Cotnmissioo, the 
hung of,t pcrcentagcism itself adeparture 
ftoai the prmeipk o/ the statute of 1833 
and tbcQueeas prodataatian adeoeaUng 
racial equality The 'keen lotelligeoce 
and the apt capabilities of India* were 
admitted lu King Edward’s proclamation 
of 1908, but a percentage is nevertheless 
thought necessary with a view to mam 
taia ’the vharactenstics which we have 
Icanit to associate with the Indian public 
services' and prevent their whole character 
from sudenag a rapid deterioration (314) 
If this IS not racial discnnnnation if js 
difHcuIt to understand iiAif is so, for it 
presumes the exclusirc possession ol 
certain qualities by a particular race 
which monopolises the higher pu6/ic 
scrMces m India The whole truth about 

* 11 should sot be forgotten that our eceiafrs are 
successful in romentieg strife Iwcanse of our own 
SQual sius That the present raovemeut against 
Brahmins has been gatlienug head for some lime wiU 
appear from the following written some jears ago 
‘ The outcast himself is begioning to qoetlioa bis 
position The Brahmin has behaved brutally tphim, 
and be IS allowing himself now to hate the Orabnun 
Round the pnvileged castes a flood of resentment is 
silentlj rising, and it will rue much more qnicklr aa 
elementary education spreads In India This explaloa 
why there have beeli some remarkahfe demoostra 
tioosoftbe outcasts against the Nationalist move 
meat. To many of them Indian Nationalism means 
Brahmtoism, and they look to Great Britaiu for their 
etnancipation — dwatenins’ 6f India, by Ramsay 
Macdonald 
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the matters w’as succmtly put Keir 
Hardtc m the following hues “When 
Indian can meet European as a fully 
enfranchised equal, and compel that 
respect winch is bis due, then, and not 
bclorc, will race prejudice begin to die 
out and finally to disapp<.ar.’* In the 
Native States the rcJatioos between the 
two races arc much more cordial, because 
there the Englishmen do not regard the 
people as “subjects" and their natural 
irrogaoce is thus kept in check The 
Cnniinal Procedure Code itself sets the 
seal of its approval on these distinctions 
and it 13 idle to urge, in support of our 
demand for social equahtr, the fitness of 
Indians, or to point out that according to 
Professor Thorold Rogers (British Cifiren) 
a century ago there w*as only one man in 
ten and one w oman m twenty in England 
who could even read and wnte, to refer 
to other facts of the same kind So long 
as wc arc not fuliv the peers of English 
men in our own land, rested with full 
rights of citucnship, the prejudice will 
manifest itself, uncoosciouslv it not coO'- 
sciousiy, m a thousand difiercut ways, 
even among the officials id spite of what 
the report has said m para 34G to justify 
in a measure the European attitude in 
regard to wimt it terms the social 
grievance Take, for instance, the )udg> 
ments delivered by the Honble judges of 
our highest courts of justice, and reported 
in the various law reports An bnglish. 
man, either a party or a witnessi has 
almost invariably the prefix ‘AJr’afiixed 
to Ills name, whereas the similar courtesy 
title of ‘Babu’ is almost as invariably 
denied to the Indian, unless he happens to 
be an official or an CiceptionaJiy well 
known man An enquiry as to how 
many European Judges of the High Court 
care to return the visits of their Indian 
colleagues IS likely to result in some inter 
csting disclosures The whole country- 
calls Mr Tilak ‘Lokamanya’ which means 
revered of the people, but m the Semi- 
official Aaglo-Inutan press there is none so 
poorastodo him reverence with a plain 
•Mr’ They would not dare to omit this 
courtesy in the case of the most rabid 
Radical publicist of England Indian 
Judges of the High Court have to date 
theirdecrees *in the year of our Lord 19—,’ 
The very State Railways sometimes dis- 
tiagnisU between ‘gentlemen’ and 'Indians* 
in their signboards Under the shadow of 
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taxation for cducatioiial improvcmeat 
would be acceptable’ (187) It is admitted 
by almost all publicists that taxation in 
India has \ery nearly reached its limit. 

' Tbe amount of taxes raised direct from the 
peasant is from 50 per cent to 65 per cent of the 
valoe of tbe yield of tbe land, in addition to which 
they hare to pay local cesses and Tonons other small 
Items so tbat probably not less than 75 percent of 
the harvest goes in taxes From time to time the 
revenue charges are revised so that tbe Governnient 
may obtain the last peony which can be wmoc from 
tbe over weighted peasant Increases of 30 per cent 
are common, and there are many on record of 50, 
70, and even 100 per cent It is this fact whicb 
keeps the people of India in a eundiLion of perpetual, 
hopeless, grinding poverty " [India, by Keir llardic) 
The report itself says that ‘there is no 
great margin of taxable capacity’ among 
the peasant classes (332) This is tbe 
reason why the Indian army has bad to 
be kept so long at its present (supposed) 
insulBaent strength Sir T W Hotderness 
of the India Office in his Peoples and Pro- 
blems of India says that the ratio of one 
Uritish soldier to two Indians is funda' 
mental [obseire the distrust manifest 
here] , the British element lo the army m 
India IS expeusire , and without an in* 
crease in the Bntish troops employed m 
India there can be DO increase in tbe total 
strength of the regular army in India 
* Behind all tbe ipecisl administrative problems ts 
tbe fnndameatal problem of insafScieot reveoses 
every farthing subtracted from incomet aa small as 
those of the masses of the Indian popnlation >9 
seriously felt The Indian gorernroeot is tbnsoo 
the horns of a dilemma The field of administrative 
reforms and material progress is unlimited the field 
of taxation Is very restricted ’ 

The military expenditure before the war 
used to be one shilling per bead of tbe 
population, the expenditure on education 
being about one pence and a half per head 
The necesuly for greatly increased educa- 
tional expenditure is therefore apparent. 
And after the war, the Indian army will 
certainlyj not Be reduced in strength— 
rather tbe contrary The Indian ministers 
will not be at liberty to find the money for 
education by economy iii the re«ervcd sub- 
jects, by cutting down lavish official 
salaries and establishments* among other 

* ' Leaving out of account such large questions as 
that ofmilitary expenditure, nobody who has sees 
India and the conditions of Indian goveronseol will 
deny tbat there is great extravagance Tbe Euro- 
pean Service u extravagant, tbe conditions under 
which it rules are extravagant tbe cose of Simla, 
Ootacaisund and othei hilt stations is cxlravagaot, 
tbe expenditure on oHlcial residences and other para 
phernalia IS extravagant —KwalfOins of lodiaVis 


tilings, but Will have to court unpopular- 
ity and spread discontent and jeopardise 
tbe success of the reform, scheme by im- 
posing new taxes, and tins IS hardly fair 
to persons who shall moreover have no 
administrative experience to fall back upon 
nor enjoy the status of members of the 
Executive Council 

In a fine passage already quoted (para 
151) self government IS truly spoken of as 
the solvent of social and racial problems 
On this point we take the following from 
Fielding Hall, who had experience of con- 
ditions in Madras, and make a present of 
it to Dr Nair, now tbe leader of tbe non 
Bmbmin movement 

It 19 a piece of advice ofien addressed to India 
when she expresses (t desire for some share lo her 
goverameat that she should first reform berSelfso 
ctaUy ami lUteUeiiUiaily .. 'Mind yooc dlTixtoax first 
and we Will see what we can do Such advice comes 
from igBoraoce alone It is but another Instauee of 
the Phanseeisis tbat has become' so common with 
os U IS impossible for individuals to reform tbem- 
telv«< however much they mar wish to do so For 
an lodtvidua) to reform bis whole environmeot most 
be reformed as well Why * Beeau<e to break fetters 
bound npoD society by religion or cooTeotion takes 
(be combised effort of society, and even then it is 
difficult The loertia of peoples II a deadly diScnlty 
to overcome But wt nave not allowed the col 
lective fostiDCt any opportunity of developing > self 
governing lostitations do tend to remove them 
(differences created by races religions, castes) 

.»lo tbe village coinmnna] life they are to a const 
deiable exteot ignored Solidarity comet from tbe 
sense of oecessily for solidarity in order to get on 
Its possibility IS soon maaitest to the develop- 
ment of self goverameat the efiacemeot of these divi 
sions would be necessary, and in the pursuit of an 
eagtily coveted ideal they could pass and disappear 
No other inSacDce can do it Again historv 
shows this clearly It was this influence m England 
that rendered Catholic emancipation possible and 
bad brought creeds politically together Did we m 
England lire slill under an aristocracy as we did a 
taoodred years ago the divisions between Catholic 
and I^otestant, Cburcbman and Dissenter, Chns 
tiao and Agnostic, would stiU be as sharp as 
they wete These artificial batciecs of creed and race 
give way only under tbe pressure of a national llfe.^' 

We shall bring these rambling observa- 
tions to a close by making one suggestion 
The anaouncement of August 20 is said to 
mark tbe end of one epoch and the begin- 
ning of a new one (para"), calling for a 
new policy (178), diliermg m kind and not 
mciv-iy lu degree from tbe old (9) At such 

Ramsay Macdonald Elsewhere he says that ‘ the 
first step nece-'ary to put the ludian expeoditure on 
a sound footing 19 tbe appoiotment of an Auditor- 
General who will be directly responsible to tbe India 
Office or belief still lo the llon-e of Commons 
it«eIL' There is no sneh provision in the Report, 
though ilr Golhale strenuously pleaded for It 


I NLIKCLED with G0LI)L\ light 




audsupport. Wlieu we seea tae with its 
fruit, dowers, branches aud leaves wc 
kuow that it has a root, i.\eu though the 
root be bidden m the ground In the 
same way, our finite «pints art. rooted in 
the infinite 

When 1 really know myself I kuow that 
1 am a llpite beitig^ and that 1 am eucom 

E assed by an infinite HciOt? m whom and 
y whom 1 aru upheld My intelligence 
IS limited on all sides, yet it stretches out 
tovNards a boundless Intelligence My 
desires are limited and roy freedom small, 
yet 1 am ruled by a mighty Will andm 
that infinite Will L find my freedom itsell 
My devotion aud rc\crcu(x arc circuiii 
stribcd, until they hnd tjieir fulfilment in 
the being of eternal Love 

Thus our bumau spirit is onlycomplet 
cd m the Great Spirit In the supreme 
self existent Spirit of God the finite spirit 
of man finds its rest As the spokes of a 
wheel radiate from the centre so all beings 
persons, spirits, are centred in the Great 
bptnt 

The human spirit and the divine ire so 
iiUimately near tliat even bouudk«s space 
uanuot separate the one from the other 
They arc like bosom friends The one is 
sheltered the Other gives skelter The one 
enjoys, the Other gives joy 

It may be urged that a uiau may be a 
companiou of Ins Icllou meu, but that be is 
too insigntlicant for the coinpauionsbip of 
God Those who thiuk thus, when they 
bee thebupremc on the otic hand and their 
own littleness on the other, are filled with 
shrinking fear 

It IS true, that if a thing is Hr away wc 
cannot live witli it But God is somti 
mateiy near to us that He is uithiaus 
and thcrefon. we cau live with Him 

la old times, tbc^reit nslsia I/atetold 
us that God was as close to them as the 
anialuka truit m the grasp of the dosed 
liaod As with their whole hand tlicy 
could fed the fruit so with their whole 
soul they could feel God bo near is 11c to 
us, that with the whole soul we can toneb 
Uini 

If wc arc asked what living with God 
means,— wc pray to Uim freely with all 
ourheaitsand He hears us wchstento 
ills immortal words of wisdom when 


ever wc speak to Him, He hears us when 
ever He speaks tons, we hear Him we 
«ce His face of love we hear His words 
He listens to our praver, — this is what is 
meant by living with God 

It IS true that m His words there is no 
sound, yet w c can hear them in the «ilcoce 
For, in this living with God, there is no 
need of the material senses As He Him 
selfis fornile«s, and yet all seeing and all 
heanng, so without the use of our eyes and 
our ears we can see His face and hear Him 
speak to our souls This intimacy of 
touch is living w itli God 

furthermore, as without the use of our 
eyes and our ears we can sec and hear 
Him, so apart from taste vve can know 
His immortaljoy When this joy bedews 
the soul, it IS inexpressible The instru 
itieut of the senses is not needed at alf , the 
life in Him has passed beyond the <enscs 
That vvhKb IS external to us m nature 
and society is the symbol of Himself The 
bcautv of creation, the good deeds of men, 
the atlectiou of relatives and friends, nrc 
the symbols of Ills goodness But liis 
loiuieuiatc ])n.seucv is in our inner being 
When vve sec Him there, we understand 
the meaning of the bpamsbad — 

His r^sENCB Is Jot ' 

» When we know His presence thus, then 
our human spirit understands that Joy- 
God gives us generously His gifts —the 
wind till, ram, the sun the moon All 
tbc«c art His gifts, freely given But the 
joy, which He reveals in the innermost 
depth of our soul, — there is nothing on 
earth which can be compared with that ' 
Cod manifests to us Uis gracious coun 
tcuaocc ill nature lie gives us our aOci 
tions lie keeps us lu the nghe path ill 
this IS our elementary rclatiooship with 
Htm Out when He gives us fits own 
Joy, then Ht bestows on us the greatest 
gift of all the hentagt of His own Im 
mortality 

The wonder of all wonders is, that vve 
can know here and now, the Good which 
IS licyond all good, the Fncnd who is 
beyond all friends the Perfection which 
IS beyond all perfectness, the Joy which 
IS beyond all joy 

(Tnus/ated, with ubndffweat from 
the Bens’ll ! ) 
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tuberculosis in CALCUTTA 

LXTC KEblUiiN SAMTiRltil, SCOTLAND 

T uberculosis follows tbfr wake of TouiiSlitu Tubtrcuiosi* 

e\erva\ilisaUonaucient or modern Rate Death H^aie 

CiTiUsation bangs m its tram mdus per looo per 100“ 

tnal, economic and soaal changes It Liverpool 17 7 1 

means abandonment ol pastoral and agri Bombay do 6 6- 

cultural pursuits and taking up of com Calcutta 111.3 -o 

merce instead It means the °| /xhc figure Cor Bombay is very much 

towns and cities with their factories and u„j„„,m”atcd and many deaths from 

mills and consequent depopulation m uie arc registered under the head 

country and of ^ « mg of respiratory diseases ) 

strenuous We and It is evident that Calcutta gets an easy 

and long hours, 'l^r rents bad fo^ Tuberde bacilli thrive 

rcople dock into town, the mostly amongst the insanitary surround- 

and a«ommodatiQn small, ta "icn 3^ Zenanas, m our 

and women arc compel ^ to lx coop^^^^ Baithak kbanas’, where the careless con- 
m sunless slums Ouhsatmn^ s'»npt»« indiscriminately and uses 

wealth and poverty wealth lor iiie p liookka and the same pans and 
few and PO«ffy .for the many The olhcis Considering that pre- 

wealthy by over fcrfiQg and the poor y medicine and hygiene form very 

under feeding create meftiac^ with low ncms in combating disease and 

nowhere death in a community, it is sad to thiukr 
jQ,n£j harmtbaa that nocdutatien or training has yet been 
withgreatcf .amnlimenicd oathc nbletocureus of suchbabitsof unmteu- 

l>ala«#^b^ wFiiclifeilly«»tlic J’onnl carclessness-evcn when suchcare- 
f .1 . . .rrpntp^t stums Livu Icssncssis cnmmal Even now it is not 

sofflc oUhe grenUst^^uQis of the world. f“|>y «ahscd by the majority of people 
c c Glasgovv and Manchester compare *h«t m order to avoid iiifectioa from 
ve^rv fav ourably with the dark, dingy ond Tuberculosis, wc ought to obey the oid • 
Sb^,UW. Utc, of C.L.tta To o^arj, .amUrj la»., c « . doslroj tb= .... 

^'5.a“t‘cro.on' ".U.”^o.ij;"/c:aSS. f.-fStb Officer for Calcutta . r.i.us 
WC have the aggravating social customs ju b« report for 1013 sap that the 
and Ignorance of sanitary laws which of deaths fromphtlisi^j amounts 

Fav our the spread of infection f® as compared with 1931 of the 

Lct usfaM certain facts Tuberculosis ^ 

IS wrtamly last spreading in Calcutta death rate of 2 5 per 1000 This is a very 
desmte the abundance of tropical sunlight rale, particularly when wc realise 

us examine the following tablcshow- that tuberculosis practically caused more 
mu the death ratc-gcucral and from deaths than any of the nente infectious 
Ti^rculosjs of several important aticsio disvascs, although both plague and 
thcUntishdoinimous cholera were prevalent m an epidemic 

iltililSPl there bus been on 

Toi«lDt*ib TttbrTcvloua almost uninterrupted rise m the returns 

Ksir DrniiiKate. for the lost fivc years although partly due 


iwriouo 

London 15 

Birmingham 14-1 
Manchester 10 2 


rrriooo to improved methods in the diagnosK, is 
1 33 sutUaent to show that urgent necessity 

123 for a vigorous campaign against tins 
1 Si veritable white plague. ’ 
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Among Mahommedaos, amoagat whom 
the purdah is verj strict, o\er oue third of 
the total death rate is from ttiberculosis 
The mcidence of pulmonary tuberculosis 
amongst ^omen is far heavier thao 
amongst men, the former, though forming 
only 33 per cent, of the population of 
Calcutta, having 45 per cent of deaths 
from phthisis That is, a rate ofSSper 
1000, whereas the total death rate Irom 
phthisis in both sexes was 2 5 per 1000. 
The mcidence of phthisis amongst women 
IS a very serious aSair Even in 1916, we 
find that females suffered exactly twice 
as severely as males from pulmonary tuber 
culosis, the rates being 1 2 per 1000 
for males and 2 6 per 1000 for 
females The most regrettable fact and 
the saddest feature of tuberculosis in 
Calcutta IS that the heaviest mortality 
rates occur amongst women of child- 
bearing age, as shown by th^ following 
table taken from the fieport of the health 
Officer of Calcutta for 191G 

Fopolatioa Death* Rate p«r 1 000 
As* period Male Female Male Female Male Female 
10 IS 43478 2128^ 10 34 2 3 14 

16 20 6G3l6 2S32a S3 121 2 9 4o 

20-30 1749SI 59983 218 344 12 4 0 

30-40 133CG4 4oOSj 241 189 18 41 

It seems almost incredible that five 
times aa many young women of 13 to 20 
years of age shall die of tuberculosis as 
compared with young men of the same 
age and nearly four times as many women 
between 20 to 30 3ears as compared with 
men of the same age This high incidence of 
tuberc'ulosis amongwomen ofchild bearing 
age heavy as it is, has indirect effects on 
the health of the children they give birth 
to, being themselves at the time sufieriog 
from an incipient stage of tuberculosis 
These children are bound to start with a 
heavy handicap in life’s struggle More 
o\er when we consider the birth rate and 
death rate, with these facts before us, the 
future of the man power of Bengallooks 
very gloomy indeed In our ct^ulation 
we cannot for a moment forget the fact 
that the census figures with regard to the 
number of women of child beanng age 
include a large number of widows, who, 
according to the prevailing customs, 
namely their inability to remarry, are to 
be left out of count Unless we realise this 
danger and take steps immediately, we 
shall b“fore long find that the death rate 
figure has left the birth rate far lichiod it 


With tlicac facts staring at our face 
let us look back and see what we have 
done to combat this frightful scourge 
Bombay has taken the matter m hand 
and the King George Anti tuberculosis 
League is trying to grapple the problem 
and we hope we shall sbon see the fruits 
of their activities In the United Provinces 
they have established sanatoria in 
Bhowah and other places but so far 
nothing has been done in Bengal It is a 
standing disgrace that Bengal should be 
lagging behind while the other provinces 
should be up and doing 

The excuse that is very often put 
forward is that Bengal is very unhealthy 
ami that there is no place in Bengal where 
a properly managed sanatorium could be- 
established But it is necessary to grasp 
that climate is not the only thing to be 
considered in the sanatorium treatment of 
tuberculosis Dr Leon Petit says “We are 
now a days convinced that there is no 
climate however favoured which can cure 
consuoiptioa ’’ There is no climate which 
IS equally suited to every case of pthisis. 
Dr Walter says, and says very nghtly “It 
IS of greater importance than the cumate 
IS the use that is made of it “ Consamp* 
tives have been cured in ’most unhkeij 
climates and man? things point to the 
conclusion that fresh air and proper 
medical supervision are of much greater 
importance than a fine climate Sir 
Robert Philip in hts inaugnral address 
delivered on the institution of the chair of 
tuberculosis in the university of Edin- 
burgh m April 1918 said 
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lillle Totuine of tbe lad.geoou* peopU of loditt. Same Wl^Ve Vcto«^ 

of them aodoahtedly enable u, to understand 0 « WUre acto« a sfting.n? 

teokataswami lire* la Soothero India, nher* the Mr Cousin* »» anew eoorert to Mysticism and 
pre Arjaa bacVgroond basoot yet been so eompleleljr the yellow inautle of Castern Sanayasi lias yet to 
effaced as to \ryaraita. lie has used his opportnai clasp couoJ him in graceful and natural told*. Aoa 
tie* uell in this ■’Folklorist* paradise” aolha* if jnJged by teehnual and logical standard* many oi 
artoog^ hi* collection m group* headed btories of th'ie terse* lack ttnUiag qua! ties, there is that rare 
the Marselloo* pr Superaatnral Stories of Adreuinre quality of sioceritr and plenty of that elusne element 
find Romance Comic exploit* of Noodle* Stories cif ritahty in hi* poetry which, borrowing tM 
illuitratire of Tribal nr Caste rccentncities, National Ungoage of dietetic*, the critics hare now chosen to 
GoJi, Ua*t Stone* vNe Wc hate nnlr one tugget £*u cKamiae* ’ which one can feel if not isolate or 
tion to make : he thoulil hare mentinned ih*di*inct nnalese Greater familiarity with eastern iJeat ttijl 
where and till* tnt casvtl among whom eachttory uodoulitedly bring to ont poet that sucec grip which 
f* most current n tbe fruit of culture and rcntisatlon ^ 

lantMTn Si&itaR OCC 

T,„ r:.., o, L„r P.«M. Asn E.AT . »>■ "“f* 




To the reader* of the Molern Rene’ 


The oorel i* desigoaleJ a* A fjulrt slory by the 
author hiniscU and tbe title i* trally appropriate — 
In foci, too much *0 t\e are here taken into the 


afl ett senM of morality whieU the youngster* of the 


cnltoral awakening There 


attcatloa Eut it wae wiih the fame of a piet a u 
not at an etsayiit that h« f>r*t itme out t<> lodn 
and «( ate gUdof the orpartamiy sow affordei 
10 ntVe acguaiattBce with Im eissr* in poetry 
The aetiee part he took la the liuli poeiir retieal am 
tbe ipprrciatlr* rreeptlna ofhir furmer poem* by tb 
Caalitn rre*t bare uafgttunatelr raneJ csneetaii >0 
of qualitie* In bl* poem* which are oot fulSIltd in (hi 
bark of terse* befor* u* The gmup of tetsetat 


Mtediia has done ll<* g > —and fur thi* ftoy had been Oeitroyed, Koine had 

.. . . . of bn liantaad (h lughr (alien etc tato tbnr family circle a yoong uiao, 

proToking es<ayi which ha* jutdy attracted senon* Fbihp Matt, with a wide espericuce of life uad ao 
attcatloa Eut it wai with the fame of a piet a id csenilal past, come* 10 acciJeatally , and tbe uaio 
not at an etsaynt (hat h« f>r*t lame out (•> India theme ol the aottl i* the itory of the lore littwres 
and w* ate glad of the orpartumiy sow afforded him and Kalheriae. the daughter of tbebouae Oat 
to lasVe acguaiatsBce with )<■* eissr* in poetry caooot fay that the hnadliug of the lovc-aiory i* 
The aetiee part he took la the Ituli poeiie ret, sal and specially akillvl or intcrrsiing and tbe lalerposilioa ol 


»bo create* most difTieuliiti, us sesttal occatioaa 
sccoi* ucicalleJ fur and laaititiie Kathcnee htraclf 
I* •nmtwhat culouileii, as raighe be expected fitiia 


.0 eastern sntjecis larluding some pitaphrasc* frota 
laist Appar Vllrsbal nnl Tuksrsin whubarriiot 


qniie suCEtsifttk Tbe most obsioui quality Oiwlu*^ frOccted. and tbe breaking of wbii.li iccBi* to lypdy 
intbexserscaiitfactwangofspiTiluaUty which lbs tbrOrsirortioa of the old cosrentfou* of the family , 
tonchofeasteta DyltivisuiiiascabaiKed lo (he poet but in tbe conclusion, the author show* usclenriy 
already cadnwed silib a »i inCual sirwn , nnj the that tl.r« aotiquaied passion* and prejudae* ate loo 

ir^msedu’ the\ ^"cunViun" tl.Vl" the" “3?, «f;;«.V.“hVl?me“'* ** 

ti«.*«mo«c»t*l‘h«tJ Vb.ad'tW ,DT?*ad*“ih"?e* i' 

art one " aBd that. • They only tend laiesitiuk ffWiW-rdiy //um/lefj, Mtl/ord, Oi/crJ t'l itrr-ji/y 

ansht who not IS (ragrarnts seek the siboie.'' From 

a book of Terse* <t sarying RirnttitiBdiniruU (o •ST,.-r..., .1 , i.i , i. . , 

maTMtsiasafaictainDlc " commoDpUct but there i* a certain wcirdoeis alK-ut 


lasafaictaisple 

* ^ail not that the thorny spear 

I'lickt aliciut this ririian Kux, 
Vatlift coust it auod (bat here 
Erauty cat of harshocss grosia 
Thfiosfc Ibe IcAlUtrr tamarind 
And IruKage han,.s la air, 

‘-piay caeioi leslbtrwklnerd 
Cl set a twrttly sasBurfd prar 
Wbat if ranlighl. ( vstmeg 
NttKd fia Ity hii frooi ewht. 
Sirikf* la gold along the simg 
Of the citcliog slaujhtcrou* kite 


tbe ' House 0/ Thougbl’* The snnoet ' tan in rcace" 
would hare birn inure sinking if tome of the details 
oftlepiiture were owiileJ , but "The Return” rou> 
* heauilful »i®ile that of the rower panting 
iridnas ta the mete and dteauiing that '"througU the 
gloom he tecs the hand of ore who licckotiB from tbe 
dwiadlieg ahore". The nddrer* 'To iny oew-lalrn 
oon" lasiut companion -eiih UalUew Arnold* 
*»'Psy child *, hut hoy cotcpariiou* would, of course, 
he autair, at It also would Im with * All song* leads 
to tbe*' if we bronght It betide Shelley. 'I.-ista 
rbdosophe Tie ' i’rophetlc OJe" 1* loo atahlcloa* 
l^sutn, but there ,t teal dgmtyia aonie tinea Oa 
the wbUt if -ge tome to the hook oot for any eiiikitig 
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novel tuagegr ocnl^tarncJ Ideat. bat sre content 
to bare coumoa fetlmgs rendered muiiciiir/, uciball 
not go hence disappointed 

StsiPADv BtNERji A Sketch ormsiwEAND 
l.Ue*^^ORK GA Va/ercM 6* Co 

This Is one of the latest volnmes brnogbt ool b/ 
Meisrs ^atesan &. Co , in their senes of the blogra 
phies of eminent Indians The booklet glees us on 
account of Mr Danerjees attempts at social itfotm, 
bis tcoperance tvorlc, and bis eSorti for the eoaoci 
palioo of Hindu eromen Uia activities in tbeditec 
tioa of religious reform are not less notevrortbj and 
o{ the institulioo, Deralaja, lonnded b; btoi. Sir 
babindranatb speaks m the folloiriog terms — 

' When a seed germinates it rends the earth but 
when It develops into a lull grown tree, uitb Ita 
branches and twigs, it gives shade to the earth. Time 
was when the Brahmo Samaj raised its head In and 
throngh opposition The establ shment of the Deva 
Ia;^ais a proof positive of the fact that the da; of 
struggle and opposition (or tl e Erahoio Samaj is 
drawing to Its close U is raj belief that the; alone 
have understood the mission of the Urahmo Samaj 
who are attempting to provide in the sbadeofthis 
huge tree a common meeting ground for all 

• The Principj-es oi Efctisit Spelling And 
PtiOsvi/ct\TiO'iisysc>*ii.\ iNrevuEOfOR Inpmn 
StUDl'tTS) i fy C y V«rji«n//ij Aew iahtb, U A 
H L, UaJw Til* Priitltug tl orit, ipiS 

PtiefJiHl'tt Oik 

This is a laudable attempt to assist tbelodiao 
studeut in aeiiuinng a good ptonunciadon of Loglub 
The antbot bas talieo great enreto make bis esposi 
tion of the uodeti;iag principles of Leglisb PbonelKS 
and Ortbograpb; as lucid as possible, and bat used 
Tamil, Tclagu and Dcvanagarl letters to illustrate 
boglish sounds b; their exact or approximate ec|«i 
Talents m the leroaculars aud in Sanskrit It must 
be said, however, that his analjsis of the bngbsh 
sounds It not sinctl; scientifie. After all that hot 
been done lu Cngland b; A, M Dell, llenr; Sweet, 
and Daniel Jones, to quote ool; a few oames, a 
treatment of Cnsliih ortboep; along traditional 
lines bas hardl; an; value It is bigb time that 
Cngl sb dictionaries followed the Oxford Dcliooar; 
in adopting some Kienti&e alphabet (preferabi; that 
of the Istcraatmaa/ PhocrSic Issocutioo) to indKale 
the pronnociatioci of words At the present da; onr 
notions of Doglith Phonetics are distorted, as the; 
are ordinaril; derived through a wrong pctspective 
^’(1., nn -uWwiA; •lettih/twK'ii. xA 'TfevneVaf 

rpellicg foUowed hj most 'prosoDuoDg* drctiona 
ries Tie writer of the present treatise hasooteone 
bejond what ma; be called ’dictiouar; phonetics 
Aud be has not been s ufhcieotl; guided hr his ear in 
this matter luseveral respects he Is quite cootent 
to accept ordtnar; Indian (or rather South Indian) 
approximations of English sounds as the true English 
ones (For instance, at p 6 we read that 'one may 
venture to sa; that there is scarcely an; appreciable 
didcrenre betnren the sonods rrprcsrnleJ 1>;' the 
a in fa// and the a in fir , the fricative sooodsoftb 
(as lu (hio (hioe ) ere regarded to be the same as 
those of the Devanagan tl ? t, d, which are inter 
dental plosives (pp 0,10, 115 fT) the diphthongal 
nature of the so^alled long vowels of English has 
not been CODS dered, nor bas the slurrcdr, we also 
do not UDderstand why the English consonants 
t, d, t, p, etc I are printed with a dot on ttem, inuta 


tic,; tbe Tamil virasia, which is not at all ocerssar; 
toritaeconsosaats in the lioman alphabet, as the; 
have no inbereat a In them } The pronunciation which 
Is followed as the standard, it would seem is the 
ordinary Sonth Indian prcmnnciation of English 
which makes [hint ] out of cloth, [ var 4 ] out of 
iiorcf.CS^ to4=iLil out of ortAoJoz, and gives the 
truly Dravidian cerebral sound to the English t and d 
nod occasionally to a and / In Sorthern and Eastern 
India we have our peculiarities, no doubt, which 
often make our articulation of English equally ridicu 
loua and there are many funny stories which binge 
ronnd our ordinary Bengali mispronunciation of 
Caglitb Out wbeh our aim it to teach the correct 
praauQctation and intonatioo of a foreign tengoe, 
as well as its oithcgraphy, throngh the medium of n 
book we should be particularly careful in noting 
the organu character of the sounds as produced by 
the oative speaker, and in what respects these sounds 
tildes from similar ones of our ow n mother tongue. In 
the case of a language IikeEnglisb which, is uapnonett 
callywcitteo nothing short of a good knowledge of 
the forces and mlluences which make up its history can 
gite one a clear idea of its orthographical system 
There cannot be any proper teaching of pronnncia 
tion without some knowledge of scientific phonetics, 
and. above, all. ilemonstratian In the class-room 
Mr Row Sahib has treated each letter or group of 
letters and has given bits of words seder each 
variety of sound at such, the book will be of tome 
sse to teachers of Coghsh But I fear it it sot likely 
to beoefit much those who beglo to learn Dsgltsm 
An up-to<^ale veroscutar treatise on the comparative 

E booeticsoi Lnglisb ond tbe versanJar ilfell woold 
c luoie useful 

Tbe best ( and petbats tbe earliest ) book aimiog 
to tcachconect prooaociatioD of English to Indian 
students Ita sboit 'Pcngalt-Leglish Word Book* 
wbicb was first published m tbe eighties 
of tbe last century Tbe anther oiitit llabu Sydma 
Cbaraa Gangub, late Principal of the. Lttarpara 
College, one of the 'anest stuaents of phonetics (and 

E hilology in general) in our country -^who, inspite of 
U eighty years, takes an active interest in the sub* 
ject as the pages of tbe Afoc/ern Eeririr will amply 
leslif; The I uglub Introduction to Ibis nnpreten* 
Uout little volume gives a brief but most accurate 
account ol the English sounds noting Ibeir points of 
diffeience with those oi the vernacular In tbe first 
edition tbe pronunciation of the words was given 
in a lomun phonetic alphabet m snbsecjnent 
editions, a phonetic script on tbe basis of tbe 
OcDgali alphabet has been rightly eubstitated^as 
Vae’uiioVis n/teodedlor liengaV 'ooys ’neginning to 
/earn kxiglith jJr Row Sahib s book no doubt, has 
aplace amoug liieratnre on the subject, but for It 
to be really scientific and nseful, a more tborough aud 
up to date treatment of the comparatiie phonetics 
ol English and the vernaculars (Tamil, Tcluguelc) 
is necessary 

The printing and general get up of the book are 
excellent 

olh September 1018 S K C 


The Uobk or Tacore fy Ed^tn Herbtrt 
Lt*\s Chicago Ltitrary Club, /pry 

This IS n short paper read before the Ch caeo 
Literary Clib on the 17th Tanaary 1917 Both Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore and Dr J C Bose had been 
guestaol tbe Club and iccideutallv tl c essay touche# 
on the philosophical aspect of Dr, B 
work Mr Lewis tiles to show* 
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lliQughl of SanVara waj peculiarly monutic, dm ssjr jeara aujim»K iC^ipni eiviliia 

UabmdtaDalb, a great Drahnio aud tb« aoa of a Kabtodraualb » anlmadyereio oribodos 

great BMbaD, recoiled alike from moaism and tmn may lend apparent support to our or 
Voljtbeism, aud ‘conceired God in the older iliodu patr.oU, but those nho can “*5?'?"^ 

«ay. as present la all nature and yet a. petfonal ' 

■•This IS the hardest of theologies to manage, and the intrtpret Sir Rabindranath “ « * ^ ^ 

balance IS equally bard lo science Or Bose keeps ,1. h.s teaching and derire the least profit ^ 
forbeapplieseaacteleclricalmelhodsofinieai.g8Uoi; genius like Rabindranath a transcends the hmits oi 
to plants, finds their functions parallel «ith those ol race and clime, and 

animals and is fiUed with joy that he and the flowers application, and cannot be a Pftnot in ‘“c narro^ 
ate ahVi children of God It is no accident that Bose pettilbgping sense, esposing the fuDdamenUl dra w 
turned from bis independent ineention of wireless backs of western social i'‘, ^„a.. 

telcKraphy to the study of plants for India s strength to flatter our national ramty While be has always 
Las lain in her sympathetic care of planla nod been true to oar highest seU, posatw!’ ont . 
animals Andin theology and art Tagore keeps the nnernog finger wherein lies the esseoiial ge^'u* ‘'j 
same balance curionsly well" Mr Lewis then goes our cmlisation, girins it whaterer »f«ogtU . nnjj 
on to say that Western pantheism is rarely personal, filobty and chance of su^iral It lias, be has neter 
and cites hpinosa and Wordsworth 'But Tagore truckled to our national and social yiees UbecoulU 
speaks direcily to God inalnaost all the poems of hit only haw shut hn eyes to them, and confined 
maturity ’ This is real with the man I base hiuiaelf to esposing the seamy side of western 
challenged him to show that it is not chiefly art Joe nationalism, bis popularity witfi all sections ot his 
arts sake, and hare left off abashed, eonyinced by coootrymeo would liaye been assured I'uthewai 
the nature and manner of bis replies that these e* too staunch a patriot, la the real sense, not to lore 
peneneesare tberery tissue of his daily 1 fc Dc has truth more than biscoontry As he said lO the last 
himself summed up his apologia in these words number of Ibis magazine, ‘If I did not [loye my 
'drunk with the joy of singing I forget myself and country], then it would hare been quite easy for me 
all thee friend who art my lord (Gitaaiali “> become popular with my countrymen' AsJdr. 


Lewis says Rabindranaths mission . 

persQSde kouDg lodia to keep the right line of 
deeeiopsieot— Social co operation, and not mere 
puliiKal freedom or economic exploitation, conllict 
and ntalry The reply which hir Kahiodranath 
’ is who, like many others, cangratu 


poem 21 ‘Tagore made a great bit with Anietiesn 
womea, partly because he ii so unlike thcayerage 
swami who appears with the latest reyelation to 
enebaat white gloved audieocet And t|>ecially lx 
scored with bis flair for cbildnh psychology aod his 

csiiuisite loye of children (as seen in bis Crescent K»'e««“i< i-sims wuo, »i»e mup'r winw*! vuuhiuk* 
Afoou] Mr Lewis proceeds to quote bis message li> laud hiui oo his ohtainiug the Nubcl prize, is 
the people uf the Westm hjs bsJJiaoa id nhxb be characteristic of the hiabsoulrd patiiot asdoftlia 
declares that their uncbines appliaoces, and I'oet who can grasp the reel sigmricaucc of an 
organisations, though a splendid achxicuifot >s not efeoi. opart from the tuhrioeral eireuffistao'ea 
therealisatiouoflife, juit as owing to ibccit} wall whxb hide it, at a glance ' The prize will be of yerjr 
habit oftbcir uiiods, loberited from the Greeks tbor great help to my school, but the honour has proved 
primeval forests ' never acquired a sacred association to be a very great burden to myself, which 1 suu*l 
intba hearts of meu as the place ofagreatspiriinal accept liuaihly and without complaining, bearing in 
rccoBciIenicoC, where mans soul bud its meetiaj, raiad that it is the first greeting of sytapalby and 
place with the soul of the world" Speakiog ofbis respect that has come to the cast from the west in the 
essay oa the Calc of Satioeshsa wbKh, according modera time " 
to him, has become the organised sclfisboess of a ~ 

people Air Lewis says 'uerer was Ibere sia ,, Dips into TUB hE.tH FUIUKR fy Lii(ie»n 

arraignmeatofroecbanical organisalionsocompeleot. Sros , hmgsjiiiy, ll' C as iirf. 

80 eloquent, so ImpreasiTc a. bis But id spite of These imagioary scenes art repnated from issuea 
bis denucciation of certain aspects of woierp ctvil.sa of the Londoa .Vatioo published lo the last quarter of 
lion it IS imporlont for ns to remember that No 1017 Some of these scents have been quoted intUe 

portion of the current issue of this magazine, 
nath that West and Last are comphmentary aod The book Is a most lulercsting and InitrucUve satire 
necessary to each other And hi* fodio, especially on the sUeara of leudency' nfevailinzia Eueland as 


^ppro- 
rs ofbis society in 


tioo, mayindueUine hwoine the real recnncilemeot priaUlT nssnWe'd'the’ name of the Roman' s'aVI 
1 «'">»C role was to expose the tiers ofbis 

^ome genuiDC sayrs oMahour. nud g„u,Dr.a,. the day* of ,(, Jccadeuce ip IO,fO, old 

cuis of the rpiril In tlie \\cit, you ecciD every woiueo will he oompulsorily lurnt ip the state cte- 
mau to day the struggle betweea mcebaDisiu oed tualoriuai. Jot if food touiurLptiou is tolxuppr^ 
ideals To oue stalesuiHO (or geucraf, oi eogioccr. or cuhljr dlimoished, old peoule must he sacnGced** A 



booda, and when capilalisni has wou, It will slop the 
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music tCKJay i» Ihe invention of an accepted AJModia ed c;ht booki puWishcd out of the » 

new BTitem of notation the authordevQte* theBfeater mmuficeot iuoj of rupeei two lac* set apart 

portion of hii article to ejplainirg ibe ejstem that expm* purpose of eiiconraging the same won oi 
be Ins evolved from Eastern and Viestern tjsiem* tbese books are translations, and in a couple of 
by iDterchanRing tbe assets of bolb This is the Instances we have come across the rate pheDomenoo 
notation used in pnbltsUiDg these skeleton melodies of fatbec and son both contributing to the senes, e g 
It needs to be read by a receptive, unprejudiced wb le Bhanusukhrara is selected for this work, bis son 
mind, out for such reforms as are needed to serve has been selected for the neat work SimilaiJr Pro' 
universal and not merely national or local rouaic Trivediaadbis latber Rao Ealiadur K i* /riveoi 
Without this spirit probably both Lastera and have bath been fortunate enough to attract the eye 
Western musicians will throw aside these ragaaio of tbe selecting nuthonties The senes called tbe 
In-patience and irritation and yet such attempts at Sbfi S«y»y«S*/nrya Va/a is divided Into sc\'rw sec 
producing a uniform system of notation nre os lions, Ubics. Biography, Science, Stones, Keligion, 
necessary for making s united nation musicaMy as etc. 

W Bol (mws.i|,>), h 

cratic era, even music mnst become democrstiied Bharatram Bhanusu^hrant Mihia, pnnled at Int 
Sajajuijaja Brett, Bareda, PP SS Cloth lound 
PiictAi 6 rtSi?) 

This book called *A Pew Words to rarents' is tbe 
work of SIX days, so says tbe young translator in 

.. bis OTcface It has been translated fiom a Maralbl 

tbeir emotional conscious* Book and the original does not of course go beyond 
tbe usual platitades found IS such ivorkr As to Air 
UbaralraiD s knowledge of Marathi, we do not know 
anything but tbe translation read* well enough 

O) VUSAM riUlESHIAA ), Aj 

Chhotalitl Belinthna Puren, M A , prtitUd ot 
the iihiapura t Slenm j^ett, Baroda pp riff 
Cloth bound Prut At'zi ('191S) 

Though tbi* book I* a iranslalioa of an Le^hslt 
Book called the roundaiiDoi of Sticuce, lu the 
Peoples Books Series it has been *0 well dose 
that It aluoti read* Me as original v>ork| tbe 
reason being that tbe writer I* himself so fuU ol the 
soljvct mauer of bis book that be ha* bad to make 
— effort in creieating the outlinei to bis leadere 


Owing to lie almost entire reli 

medium of iQBtrnction music was held to tbe posses 
Sion of an artistic ol garcl y now the age demands 
amove widespread method, and yoit as the Press 
was a fundamental factor in tbe rise 10 inlellectnal 
sell eonscionsnesa of the masses of the people 
It also destined to be in their emotional eonsi 
oest Hence tbe eiperienents being rondocted in 
many far apart corners ol India all aimed at produc 
ing the ideal system of notatios for expreastog India * 


aaiieatlife and for cartymg htr musical wealth far 
and wide 

In order to eueeta conipramite between the on 
aROuntable attachment of Indians to that eotlrcly 
foreign inatruiuent, tbe barmoaiuni and tbe eryieg 
necessity for pnecrviog the nstursl lutonatioo aod 
tuning corntDOn to tbe Last wbose esistence is threat 
ened by tbe artificial nelttenpcred system oftbis 
instrument, aitendoa is draws (0 the recently (o 
vented ‘ Indion haruionium’ constructed by Mr 
Clements If India insists on rceaiaiog its foolish 
passion fur tbe barmotnum thongh it fs 10 no way a 
grodnet of its own tradition aud genius then Mr 


Elements instrument is at least a \tepia'a better The drawbacks to be foand in it are inherent lotVe 
direction U is certainly better su ted to the Indian enbject uscK, and it is always so difficalt to avoid 
music tbsQ IS the commonly u*cd Anatrian model and then 
■s a rope thrown out to save on intonation >0 
danger of being submerged it most be welcomed 
though with rcserrstions 

Many other laterestiog points lo the booh raigbt 
be noted but enough bae been smd to show that it 




if readers do not 


(4) JiHPACI hO Vjsio { aVl ) 

Bhohlal/uiiianiarO-a printed at fhttamt Prttt 
barodo, pp loft Cloth beunl Prut At it, 
(• 9 > 8 ) 

-..u V,. .. — — This, we hel eve is the firet book ot ili kind in 

The Ffailbariaonic Society is Luj«ta«i,in which Life Insnrance is treated in it* 
• by tnaking the publKation business aspect, and icleutiGcnlly, in a way to guide 
lb collections of beauUral nod advise those who nre inclined as well as those 
« who may cot be inclined to have their lives Ininred 

M B. C Based on several Logliih works quoted lu tbe pre* 

lace. It gives all up to date information on the sub- 
ject, Its merit IS, that ID spite of having to writeoo 
• techoicalsabject, tbe writer has been ahfe to put 
sotoitgreatlDtcrcttand attraction 

0) ifiTlSUASTRA Ay Pro/ A. X Trutdi, 
M A, LL.B , 0/ tht Baroihi CoUegt, printed ot 
tht abehe Prttt CMh bound pp ijg Prut At 
li 09 ‘S) 

T ■-."•-T 'I"— Prof Eashdall * Ethics IS trsnslalcd into Gniaratl 

cccucucy ...> »<J|<V W JX KXOV love lot the ptKt. UlS ^uvder to thcw tbc ideas of M ctlem thinkers On tbis 
compilation shows all the mniks of greallobotlons* branch of pUilosophj Tht tronslator Limtelf bemu a 
ness end gives mnch information in acorapaet form 1 'obstor of the lulytct has breo sbJe to do justice lo 
informollon which bete aad the 01 glnal. but we very much doubt wheihcr it 

- r ° Baroda is a gicat whuMeverbe Cound anywhere cl*e beyond the shelves 
few libraries the sulject is so escluiirc. 


agree with nil 

jollifying Its existence hi _ „ 

and pcrpetoation of such collections 
Rages poitiblc 


GvJkRATI 


(1) I’KEMvvtSD’Ay BhanutukhrMH Xirguna- 
roM Mehta BA , printed at tht So)ajiiijtja Prett, 
Boroda Cloth bound pp rdj Prut Jit r— <1918} 

Premanand one of the best poets in ihe older sec 
tionoi Gujarat iliterature hasbeenesercisii s atardaa 
lion over tl 11 writer of his biflcrsphy, and be baa pro. 
ceded to his woik with >"»» <— •' - — — • •>-- 
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(j) \pavaLwhu Basdiii. AVGSEJ (WIWT 

P Jothpura, Ml, Prtasla/iau 
Oinitant lathe ViJjaJhikart, DiroJdStUt, punted 
at the tine Frtst Cloth louid, pp pj Price 
Rt i (i<3i7> 

Thiibook >s a tracslattoa of course Theori(*io»l 
is wntteo as port of an Americari jureoile education 
senes and u called, Oar Little Luglish Cousto Tbe 
title Tcry well suits the great nation, which tuay call 
the children of tbe mother couatr7, our 1 ttle cunsias 
but to hterollj translate it, and with reference to 
Indian children, to call them our litUo cousins is 
uomeaninR and riJicutons In fact the title of the 
book puzzled us a little, and we thought it a j> ece of 
temerity on the part of a Gujarati to call an zfngllsh 
man, a little cousin It was when we read the 
preface, that we could get some explanation of tbis 
extraordinary aud infelicitous heading Tbe book 
describes the life of Lnglith cbillren at home, tbtir 
places of amusement, etc 

(fS) \LAC.t NO Addiiut Pravas ( srt 
), Do PhinliJai thtLaksnuilat Putt, 
Baroii Cloth bound With leoJeHtt Pp ryj 
Price Ps i6o (1917) 

'Alices Adveiiturcs m Wonderland a most 
delightful children s Uonk la English IS sought to be 
adapted to lodian life by tbe writer tie is fully 
coDSCionsof tbe difCcuUies of cooeeyiog tbe exact 
iituatiODS the inimitable Imtnor, sod the surpassing 
delights of this inaoceot narratire lato bis work The 
woMCots with their English ssiociatiocs add to 
them So that it is no wonder if this produelioo 
lacks tbe attroctireacsi of the original Howexcras 
a first attempt, there It much to recoinmend it. nod 
wears sure tlistiu spue of us deficieoeies it would 
appeal tu ebildreo, and that Its style suited more to 
educated and cultured minds would not stand to 
their way 

(7)* JaCAT no VAUTARtP ITUIAS ( ^UTI 
W TRTOV ), Av GolalJat Mathuridas Shah, 
DA, LL D Edu ational Intptcler, Diroda 
State , printed at the Lohana Ahlra Steam Prinl 
ing l^ttt Daroda Cloth bound pp iSy ^15 
328 Price Rt gS-Q (igiS) 

This substantial Tolume comprising bat only nine 
parts of a larger whole still Co come, is a translation 
of Singe s Story of tbe World for the children of the 
British Empire Tbe story telling In tbe oiigtoal is 
really such as would please children, and instruct 
them Eren in this tranilation there are portions 
wbichcanoot bnt mtercst them bat once for all we 
may say here in connection with this, with tbe prior 
books noticed abore and with the sabsequent one to 
be noticed below that if instead of eegsg og tbe 
services of these writers in the work of mere tcansla 
tiOD, they had been asked to rewrite the story or tbe 
subject in their own words taking tbe original as 
tbeir basis or model a far better result contd ^xe 
been achiered With tbe muoificent eom at the 
disposal of 11 II s Educational Department surely 
better work than a mere handful of translations conld 
hare been added to the Gnjarati Literature Are 
edncatiooists of the type of R B Kamatasbanfcar to 
be expected to work on tbe mechanic^ process of 
translation and earn tbeir hire by treading tbe milt 
or are they to be called upon to produce something 


origiaal and make tbeir work wortbyoi tbelrwagea * 
We would bare inuuitely more preferred to see Mr 
Shah telling this Story of tbe World, lo bis own 
words after satorating himself with tbe subject from 
S oge s original There was tbe instance of Narmada 
Shankar's Sjyyarang (TraiVn) before him Uow 
well bas be narrated the history of the world there | 
How well does it read ' 

(<f) lIlSDUSTAN AA De\ 0 ( f^TPf HT tkt ) 
by Ra» Bahadur Kimlathankar P Trucdi, D^l , 
pnnle I at the same Press Cloth bound, pp 
With a map and illustrations Price Rs 4 (1517). 

How ridiculous does It look for one to say that 
this book treating of the gods of India is a ttansla 
lion of a book writlen by a forelgoer,Osborne Martin 
and that too at the hands of a Brahmin scholar, who 
conhlfrom hit intimate knowledge of the sabject hate 
gisen us the same information in original, possibly 
tor ibe tame remuneration ^ A cognate sublet baj 
been treated in the original, by an etina/ly well 
known Brabmm scholar. Prof. Dhraba for 11 11s 
State Look at that book and look at tbit tronsla 
lion and tec whether there could be any compansou 

between the two Between first bantf information 

giren by a Brahmin scholar of tbe Hindu gods, and 
second or thud hand information furnished from 
tbe translatioa of a foregners book there is a 
world of diflertoce . and we do hope that in makian 
selection of subjecisaod writersiD future, the State 
Department woold keep in new the fact that what 
the Literature (girTm) of Gujarat at present wants. 
Is not inane, lifeless tranilations, which fall fiat on 
tbe reader or pass into oblinoo soon after publiea* 
tiOD, but lirlog oiiglool work end tbe amount 
placed at Its dispoeal is princely This translation 
It IS ncetllcis to say, is well done. 

ShriJ^Tsiear Pacuciushi 
by Ratnakar Sun, printed at the Sarcuxuati Pnnt 
tng press, Bhavnagar Paper ee,‘er. td ta 
CnpriceJ (191S) ^ 

As Its name implies it is a iraoll pamphlet embodr 
mg prayers, etc * 

Our Day ( 5^// D Mulla. B A (1917) 

This small book contains tcTcral songr, etc . snotr 
by tbe children of Surat on * Onr Day 1017 it ■! 
rlliutrated 

Magic Lantirv by //ardatt G Shastn, printed 
at the Shankar Printing Press, Surat Cloth bound 
PP t04 Price As 8 (rptS) 

Of late tbe use of magic lanterns and their slides 
has become BO uniTersal that a book dealing with 
tbeir make and their exhibition was wanted This 
book supplies tbe want 

T h StahU! 

Tribkoviandas Satta ala. BA, LLB Retired 
faint Chief Judge of Bha^nagar, printed at the 
Gujarati Printing Press Bombay Thick card 
board roitr, fp 82 Price As 8 (tgrS) 

This IS a deligblfnl little book of verses Thouah 
pnmanly intended for those kaishnavas who ore 
lovers and worshippers of tbe rustic gambols of 
Krishna, it is sure to appeal to lay readers too 
Based on tbe model of that best kalshnava singer, 
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DajaraQi. it depict* a quarrel between tUe eye and 
tlieejelaitu Tne latter request* tlie former to giee 
it a share fa tbe feast enjoyed by »t, la it* cetoslaot 
and unintvrupted gaie of Ivrisbna, when he retnra* 
home ID the evening driving bii herd of kine The 
eye i* aawdling to do so, because ft *aya that *be® 
It does not get its fill of enjoyment how can at aoore 

It? The eyelash thereirpon comes m the way ol the 

eye seeing Krishna The eye setV* the assistance of 
theGojus and the quarrel proceeds merrily anvolting 
others. The lose of the BhahU for Krishna a» 
bronght into great relief by these Terse* and we ilu 
leel that In publishing them Mr Matilal ha* don* 
well But for at, very few would have come to anovr 
of the’latent talent lying to him 

TARAhCAVALI Pa&T I, l> XJIH 


miiH rtfi Jasa-ivit r.ii and Kcn/i taijaiavinl tat, 
prtnUJ^aS Jhe /nan Mandir Pn/i/ing Pnn, 
4kmtlabid Thick hoaidcoitr Pp Sd Pnci At, 

n (1918] 

Tbucollectioo of poem* written by two brother* 
It mostly ioteoded lor ladiei The poem* are eiplam 
ed by tueao* of note* of equal bulk The sentimeaU 
expressed are noble, the iJeali worthy and the langu 
age to wlneh they are couched i* simple and sweet 
k M J 

In the September (10185 issae of the "Modtra 
Refiew** on page 2o9 10 the third liae of the Keview 
>0 place of both {or" read ' both rn” 


THL RENAISSANCE IN INDIA* 


T he author IS an Irishman aD()apo«t, 
qoii can use i\ordi winged t\ith mean 
ing and charged with thought, so 
that wbeaerer he writes with emotioo, as 
he often does, we are apt to he carried 
oE our feet and lose ourselres m a maze 
of suggcstire ideas, now picturesr|uc, now 
elevated, but alway-s profound} He some 
times errs bv a fine excess and though it 
is an error leaniug oa Mttue aside— font 
rev cals his deep s>nipathy without which 
true vision Is impossible— 'xnd not one by 
any means as common among European 
writers as its opposite, nevertheless there 
IS a danger to us in it against which it is 
necessary to warn our readers Mr 
Cousins says m his preface 

agaiott the whole weight of n rclgiou* and 
social upbringing that cod* giied everyone outMde 
lay owD faith to Hell, and took Cucope (befoee 
August 1014] to be the lint AdJ laeC word in coUnre, 

I have tried to take oa on lateltigeal, ootaUiQd, 
eaitera prejudice.* 

Tbis prejudice IS -v most useful antidote 
to the Tueutal attitude with which the 
westerner habitually auproaclics the study 
of eastern questions; but to us it has the 
very insidious, though none the less real, 
danger of puOing us up with a false pride, 
and lending a merctricions support to the 
habit of blind adherence to customs and 
' The Renaissance u fodia byjsmctl] CouMn* 
GoneibKCo Uadra* 191B pp 391 Tbcbooki* 
'KcII printed, though tbeie are some j rtoling nustakes, 
and IS strongly bouad iDCloth. 


institutions which have long outgrown 
their ubiity In this respect the author 
may be classed with bister Nivcdita, 
who proved 'whfit a priceless help to> 
wards interpretation sympathy i8\ hut 
at the 8-ime time glon&cd our civilisa* 
tiousin purple patches which, instead of 
«purriog us on to further achievement, 
mclioed many of us, naturally prone to 
credulousness, to consider ourselves to be 
the piok o( perfection, the ncpJufu/tra 
of civilised manhood and womanhood, 
whereas there is no fact plainer than 
this, that 10 the whole world there is no 
civilised people bo little esteemed as our> 
selves, and however wrong this judgment 
maybe, it could hardly have existed if we 
were the perfect beings we were painted by 
some of our enthusiastic and noble minded 
friends to be The stronger we grow, the 
Icssshall westaud in need of unbalanced 
praise, and Our growing self respect may 
even feel a litUc humiliated by these 
generous eflorts to infuse confidence in our- 
scUes by obviously exaggerated apprecia< 
tiou No foreigner, however sympathetic 
he may be, can, if we think of it, be a more 
complete Indian than an Indian himself, 
and in emphasising this or that point of 
our excellence, he should not forget the 
whole man with whom he cannot, nad, if 
given the option, would not, identify, how- 
ever ardent maj be his love and admira* 
tioa for the people in the mass. Both his 
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praise and his blame should therefore be 
conditioned by not this or that aspect of 
an alien civilisation, but by what he has 
been able to see of the men and the institu* 
tions m their entirety, and if this has the 
effect of modifying the vehemence of both 
his appreaation and depreciation, it is a 
result which all sincere well wishers of the 
country will approve. When Mr Cousins, 
mhis indignation against Ruskm for be- 
traying a mean race prejudice against 
Indian art, calls us ‘ a great, cultured, 
peace loving people, who, in many respects, 
have come nearer obedience to the injunc 
tions of the Christianity of Jesus Christ 
than hp servers who take sides with the 
Father of Lies m their thought and speech 
of the non Christian people's,” we can all 
agree with him and feci that he has done 
no more than justice to a much maligned 
race But when he says ‘India needs no 
awakening she has always been wide 
awakc^"” we know at once that be is 
indulging in a sentimental hyperbole 
Again when he says “It is easy for the 
westerner to coodema the 'heathen prac 
tice* of slaugbtenng goats in the Temple 
of Kali, and it is equally easy for the 
westerner to excuse the slaughtering, not 
for religious sacrifice bub for appetite, of 
vastnnmbers of cattle and sheep, which 
isfnanyand very sad,” there is this much 
oftrutn in It, that in spite of the cruelty 
of some Indian religious cults, the Indians 
are esscntiallyahumane and kindly people, 
and nowhere has the virtue of nou killing 
been earned to greater lengths in practice 
and preached more insistently la the reli- 
gious books of the race than m India At 
the same time, as cultured foreigners from 
the days of the Marquis of Hastings down 
to Meredith Townsend and Sidney Low 
have observed, the human animal is no 
where held at a cheaper fee, and the in 
humanity of man to man, displayed in 
social rather tliau m personal relations, 
and in the habitual indifference to national 
concerns, has nowhere been more marked 
Moreover, if temple slaughter is to be 
justified, we can bardly draw the line at 
Montezuma's bloody hecatombs and can 
mbahstic horrors, perpetrated as they 
were m the sincere belief that they were 
welcome offerings to the Deity Meat 
13 eaten in all countries more or less, and 
m the Mahabbarata, the Charaka Samtuta 
and the Puranaswe find strong jusUfica^ 
tions of the practice, and tliat one animal 
47^-7 


should prey upon another is regarded as 
a law of Nature Nevertheless, to think of 
God as a Being to whom the idea of 
bloody sacrifice is repugnant instead of 
being delightful is a nobler conception of 
Dmmty, and one more worthy of being 
heM by civilised humanity, than its 
opposite That Hindus bad this nobler 
conception can be abundantly proved 
from tbcir senptures Why then, m the 
interests of Tantnkism, this veiled justi 
fication of the grosser forms of popular 
Hindu ntual? Elsewhere Mr Cousins 
speaks of the “anomalies of the modern 
degradation of the caste system and the 
reprehensible social customs relating to 
women,” and is ^en wroth with Mrs 
SarojiQi Naidii for what he calls her “door 
mat attitude of wortfanhood,” “which is 
at the root of India s present state of 
degeneracy through uot only its direct 
enslavement of womanhood but through” 
its indirect emasculation of manhood 
This shows that hts owu attitude towards 
things Indian differs as the poles asunder 
from that of the devotee of Kali who 
slaughters goats at her shrine, and the 
peculiarly baneful effect of mdiscnminate 
praise lies m the fact that whereas his 
salutary views on caste ond womanhood 
will be Ignored, his seeming justification 
of animaT sacrifices at religious shrines will 
be pounced upon and cited m corrobora- 
tion of the practice by people with whom 
Mr CousiDs, m spite of hts sympathy for 
Hinduism, cau have but little m common, 
but who pass for good Hindus We seldom 
attach much importance now a*days to a 
European’s blame, knowing bow deeply 
prejudiced he usually is against us, with 
out examining its truth in the dry 
light of reason The time has come when 
we should treat patrooiamg praise witE 
similar discrimination, however hard it 
may be to our natural mchnation. 

Criticism of this kind and from such a 
quarter will, we dare say, come upon Mr. 
Cousins as a pamful surprise, for through- 
Out the book there is ample evidence of 
the author’s deep and ardent love of 
India and the Indians, and the many 
Illuminating passages in which he has 
sncceeded' m lifting the veil and revealing 
the inner core of the mighty transforma- 
tion that is going on in our midst require 
^nerous and grateful acknowledgment. 
It IS therefore no less disconcerting to us 
than it IS likely to be to him, to be com 
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pelledto make sack observations m view poetry of Mrs Sarojim NauJu, and otbers 
oi the baneful cflccts of similar writmra on L‘t*rary Ideals, i bilosophy and Poctr^^ 
by foreigners which we have witnessed the Renaissance la India, theArts inNation 
c(en among our educated countrymen building some Indian ».rt origios, Rt^skm 
who might be expected to show greater and Indian Art, aud the . 

discnmiuatiou in swallowing wholesale Western Literature The author beh 
allthatbas ever been said m praise of our m reincarnation, and traces the growta 
beloved motherland Long ago Macaulay of the idea of rcbiith among English ana 
g^jjj Insb poets Apart from the enlargement 

of mental aud emotional scope which this 
philosophical doctnncis expected to give 
toEoglisb poetry it is within the power of 
philosophy “to give to the arts in general 
and to poetry in particular, a much needed 
From indications that we sometimes see enrichment through the extension and 
around us we have reasons to fear that intensification of the instruments of con 
the same pernicious result may he brought sciousncs*, and through opening a clear 
about, indirectly and more insidiously by way into the super realms of nature and 
tlie ardent appreciation of our enthusiastic humanity ‘There are many in India 
foreign admirers, who write with the best who arc looking for a new Renaissance m 
of intentions but whose mental equipment religion itseK says Mr Cousins 
and outlook hereditary tendeocies, and UitootimprobabletbnttbeneztgreatnoTemenC 
customary environments are so essentially *" “ * fj* S'fo* > [* ?f wiU be towanJ i nil oe 
d.a.r=at from our orrn that all otu, arr 

not in ft position to make the necessary (ii« jeTdopmeotofeeDetsl atl-crafu oa oaiurilut e 
allowance before applying their remarks l o«* vb«c«ToiioDal iiopulte may bedirwledtoerardt 
made from tbeir own peculiar standpoint lodisbemif Ab aliernstke to ibe laiptratioD ot 
in tru» enint tn tvfiif-h tliinr nre niMnf d*»Ol OB to Goa or MotberlBBil may be fooodin 
* '“ri.. . defouoo to An ,t»elf Bot for Itielf, bst la terviee to 

to the circumstances and conditions eommuaiiy tbrougb the tonoD of art aad 
obtaining among us True lore of country rellsoo— aot tbe relieioo of creed* aod ceremociei 
lies not iti being blind to our own faults, **>>7 hot of t »ioo asd realuatioo 
but in being alive to them witbaviewto The author admires the work which 
their removal . and au attitude of alert Sir John Woodroffe is doing in the cause 
responsiveness to the progressive spirit of the Tnntra Shastra, which, according 
and not a supme resignation to the to Mr Cousins, "will become one of tbe 
status quo, is tbe vocatiou of tbe sincere religious influences in modern life, not 
pitnot It would be doing Mr Cousms necessarily directly in the sense of supersed- 
a grievous wrong to suppose that he is ing Christianity in the West, but certainly 
not an advocate of Indian progress him m an lutcraction through which the 
self or that the necessary result of his Sbakta Shastra will help as an irritant, 
panegyrics is a self complacent confirma so to speak, m the great oyster of western, 
tionofthe reactionary habit of inind If and perhaps caBlcrn, religion, to produce 
sudibethe efiect of his encomiums on some the Mother of pearl of a complete and true 
ofhia readers, as we apprehend it may. religious exegesis and practice" Here is 
the blame will U almost cnUrely on. Ur Cowwivs exposAvon of ibc basal 
ourselves for he could only proceed on Tantrik principle 

the assumption that his readers arc capa Cbritaaty bi ocdiDtrlr loCerpreteJ putsao 
hie of forming balanced judgments Irapoi* bk cult betw tea ih* ideal aad bnmaa niitore 

lYc shall now turn to the contents of ♦'?“ tbrow* it* Circamfertuce 

the book, ood bore „o aoc orc.ntod «,th . " “J "d?/ 

vaned assortment of excellent things from roar* to l ft cooduet fcom »tage tq stave not m m 
wbichlt IS difficult to make a choice Jvo uontaatnk obserraoce by fo us* ag atteotioo oa the 
one who loves India and wants to grasp the laten* fie* u but by gradnaUy 

real significance of the present upbe^aval U* .n^itdt ^o‘ .hp“ H 

in arts, religion and literature can do food* totoxicoat* and *» bcc»a*«‘^t recoanite* 
without a copy of this deeply informing r*>*t these *re Inherent iacetta n stage* of human de- 
hook There are two articles on the and became >tbel cTe* that they are more 

NBeogal School of painters and one on the “Jib th*'*^ ^ *f*®f**i^ 


idea than through it* being l<ft 
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aloDc or 10 aa aolagonistu. rtlat oasli p to religton 
tUe Tantra recogaismg the sp ntnaJI gradatioai of 
buraaa eroltitioa, oot ool/ takes cognisance of the 
Uet^s flg and sensual aspects of btimao nature 
and tnes to ele\ate them through rel gion but puts 
its severest coodemnatiaa on those rrbo partic pate 
lo tbelowei ntes tvben Id consciousness the; belong 
to the higher levels oferolntion It is this recogni 
tion of ps;ch d stiuct ons that mirks the Tantra 
aa a scripture that xvill appeal more and more to the 
future and exercise a growiog renascent inflaence 
It IS wroDi* to place ‘iTesb foods la 
toxicants and sex" in the same category 
The sexual relation between man and 
a\on]an is quite natural, and necessary for 
the preservation of society, and in its 
normal and legitimate form it is pare and 
has something spiritual and elevating in 
it Our attitude towards it is not that of 
the monk or the sannjist The finest love 
poetry owes its ongin to it In its normal 
form it has been a civihzec The concep 
tion of the ideal wife and the ideal husband 
enables one to realize one aspect of the 
relationship of the human soul with the 
Deity But for the sexual relation all the 
puftjoys and discipline of family life, the 
Lonjagal relationship, the relationship 
between parent and child, brother and 
sister, and all that these imply, would 
ba\e been unknown It is the abuse of the 
sexual relation which IS to be condemned 
The religious ceremony of marriage sancti* 
fies the normal sexual relation There is 
no antagonism between it and religion 
As regards fiesh foodo it is not ourmten 
tion to discuss the relative and respective 
claims of mcat-caling and v egetanamsm 
But every one will we hope, admit that 
human society, at least over the greater 
part of the inhabited surface of the globe, 
con exist without llesh foods, and that 
therefore it is not as necessary for the 
preservation of human society as the 
sexual relation It will also- not be con 
tended, we hope, that meat-eating many 
form or quantity IS morally or spintually 
elevating or has a disaplmarj valuv We 
have also said above, thlvt to think of God 
as a Bemg to whom the idea of bloody 
sacnficc IS repugnant instead of being 
delii^htful IS a nookc coucvntion ot Divi 
nity aud more vv ortby of being held b> 
avilucd hnmamty than its opposite lu 
an> case \\v dt> not find any reason to 
look with vompiacvucc upon the a«socia 
tion of animal sacrifices and llcsh eating 
with religion Tlu. use of intoxicants 
stands altogether upon a different fooling 
Its pb> ’biological efiects irv well Luowo 


If two Ordinary specimens of humanity arc 
taken aud one is allowed to gorge himself 
with meat, and the other to drink as much, 
as he likes and can the meat eater will not 
necessarily behave like a brute, but it is 
Certain that the man who has drunk to 
the limit of his capacity or even somewhat 
less will behave worse than a brute- 
Tliere is no justihcation for associating 
religion with intoxicants And needless to 
add, they are nowhere a necessity to man 
What a practical religionist will require 
the Nco tantnst to show from history and 
biography is, to what extent the Tantnc 
cult has actually led to ' flesh Toods, m 
toxicants and sex ’ being ‘ transcended 
through being associated with the rch' 
giousidca We arc afraid there is a risk 
of the \co taatnc exposition of tbepnn 
ciple underlying the association of • llesh* 
foods, intoxicants and sex’ with worship, 
being taken as only a refined and civilised 
presentation of the (right or wrong) 
popnlar notion that tue Tantr-rs teach 
that lodnlgcnce ad hbitaia m Besb foods, 
intoxicants and sexual pleasure is the re 
cognised means of arriving at the stage of 
abstention from them It is well known 
what a source of deep and extensu c degra 
dation this popular notion has been Air 
Cousins naturally speaks with more coo 
fideoce about the English poetry of Mrs 
Natdu and bis verdictis worth quoting 
All Ibrousb Devi Samjlai a work there are maay 
1 ac* of delicate imag aatiee beauty that muit remaia 
aartded treavunea to reader* unacquainted viitb the 
Bait ** i>be hax already added to 1 teralore some 
tbiog Keati-) be in it* fraok bat perfectly pore 
seasoousaes* It s because of the measure of 
unique accompl sbiaeot aud optimistic prophesy that 
emerge* from the most search og cnticisil of Mrs 
Haldu * vork that onS feels a pxog of regret to 
&nd (cons the da ly newspaper that the dares of 
the pubic clatform often lure her auray fromthe^ 
rad Alice of her moon enchaated estuarj '^f dream*’ ’J 
such «oog as she b*s snog and is capable of' 
sogiog isamoDgstthe greatest and most essential 
g ft* of servee which she can render to her country 
lu the Ume of Us response to tbe re locaniatiag 
sp nt of Reaajstauce aud ta the world lU tbc bout 
of its cry eg seed for pure and beaiiog utterance 
Mr Couviosi’ oppixciatton of the 
Bengal svhool of painUm both m detail 
and as a whole, forms the best portion of 
Iiu book, and i» profoundly lateresting 
lie finis in Ibis school ' t fusion of the 
d-taikj obsTvalioii of realism with the 
suggesUveness of impressionism,’ and 
Speaks of ’ Iheinuervisioa, the emotional 
and spiritual revelation, that is the special 
characteristic of the new Indian sclioof,** 
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ttnJ of the tu»cro»cot)icdelicicy 'is wUI 
IS the UrKcucsi and strcnf,tli of the 
pictures The true and only subject of 
these pamtcTS is life 

Tber thcoiKltci are allre endloteik «Tbry 
taV< with tlrni tie drep entspan oa bf she eetiee of 
oa tx wbkli i Ind a a coaltibutlae id 0 ( tbouslil bt 
ibeeroitd "I (Moael ty nf i) e emphatic tepe that 
>1 character elle of lo inuclt oftbe artuf Lurnpcie 
aot to be (vioad to thtw patatiit o( the Caat 
TbcK I ctorc* tloootlaTUew tb glitter *ad oblx 
Tbc; coAmuoc w tb tbciaKlcri and tloee tabo 
ha c the eye to ice elouR w tb tl tm f nd cBlraoce lo 
a vToild olCdtraDc eg iplrltual beaut; 

Mr Cousins attended the exliibitiuQ if 
the Society of Oricotul Art to Calcutta in 
1010 and a^ain m January oftbisycar 
(10L8) and here arc ins second tmpres 
sions 

If the moTtmtal 1* tltal not utril; cp deoiK 
iLodtraoiKot t touit attract aad In'p e oeirttork 
tci t ni It ihovr a forward uodenc; a tbe work 
of alread; rKopii led taemberi and t uu»t ibow a 
eprlsBUtst ataitb ahet vatitt; la tine tipicaaloa* of 
ill 1 le Tbe prcieet cab b Uea retpoadi I bcrall; lo 
Oiiie three requlretoeata Una cooiolai oo and 
an Dip rat oa tdcustcmpUte tbe ach cveaeou and 
propbeclef of tbe oiodero lodlao icbool of pa at og 
aod lo bathe ia tbeie; of reoaKcat roatb that baa 
Ub ad It tl e itiadjlpg trad lioa oi agei aad tbe 
aseleei v)i oa of eteraci Blast; wbereai lo other 
•coooli of the pa oiiog art ooe li oppreited b; tbe 
fed ag that a frigmeot of tbe in rie hai beee made 
(iaed aod def aite to tbe woeVi of tbeae (odlaa paov 
er* there a a ;a;ou» leaii of relcaii from tbe (;raa 
a; of tbe i;mbul aad a patilog tbrougb tbe eeeo to 
tbe uDKia la a word tbe; hare learat the secret 
of ra tiog tbe itat c to tbe ectut « 


Finally, the author speaks of -- 
OficnUtum of WcaUrn LiUratnrc J 'is- 
{.cMlla Oijnr Klnyjam, Unins Inown 
fttoncf Arnold I Lij,ut of Asm, Fmersoa* 
poems nrc mstanecs of Ihc alcaJy turmOj, 
of Ffl(,hsb hUraturc toitards Ibclinst both 
IQ letter tind spirit ' ‘ Veats the pecilt^ 

tnsbpoet Bn;;shis Indian Son;;* Tod A C 
ins immortal brother singer of the India 
of the West ' Iftlaod, sidls ofbnknshna id 
tt potm Hint cirncs the reader oil his 
feet Within fitc jtats, a hterature lias 
gathered round Uolpur and lU poet* 
tcathtr K ibindr'iDath and u cpcoal 
numlicr of m authonlalitc FreucU art 
Journal lus iKcn devoted to Uic work of 
the Ueugal painters At the same time 
Indian poets like Mrs Sarojini Saidu as 
well as her brother llanndrAn'ith Chatto 
padhyaya who sings the ancient spintual 
ccstacy of India in Lughih verse of line 
ijuality and whose work presents n 
corophcalcd problem in its cxijuisite 
importation olOntuLal vision and magic 
to Coghsh poctrv/' ore lelpmg on cthe 
moTCQieot by making Ungbsli the rehicle 
of their interpretation o? India to the 
West AlUbis foreshadows the develop* 
meet of tbe spiritual eonsciousacsi which 
has not yet been fully awakened in Cnghsh 
literature and the ultimate realisation of 
the one spiritual urge lo all literary cxprci 
Sion Hast and West. 

A IlnscAU iJkAUkiAN 


BRAHMANISM IN LASTBORNLO 


I K tbe current issue oi the Bydragea Tot 
Dc Taal Land Cn 1 olkerkuadc V'la 
NcdcrJaadsch hide Professor J I h 
Wa.'jUth/i. “ifl 

India has coutnbiitcd a very iDtcrcsliog 
English article eulitkd The lupa In 
scnptions of King Mulavarman from 
Koetei (Bast Borneo) ' (pp 107 2d2) la 
this article tbe author deals with four 
Sanskrit inscriptions engraved on four 
TOUgbW dressed stones of irregular shape 
in archaic type of the anaent Grantua 
characters of boutheia India and assigned 
to about 400 A D on palxologtcal 
grounds The stones were discovered Sn 
1879 m the Native State of Koetei I^ast 


Borneo and presented by the Sultan of 
r^tei to the Batavian bocietv of Arts 
inscriptions were first 
vy fnclatc I rof kern thirty six 
years ago 1 rof N ogcl in the artitk under 
uoUve guea u rcvistd version of the 
records which rud as follows 

(•» livjr (j) [ I } 

(3l ftisna (4) f » ) 

(s) «« m eiTiwiv (6) avwT Yvnrr ( i ] 

(j) (8) nifiwrrrfwa [ a ) 

(9) Trsr>5l (ib) brrxyevwrn [ i J 

(ii) not gn«t (i») (»] 
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TRA^SLA,T 10 ^^ 

“The illustrious lord.oPmen, .the great 
Kunduogu, had a famous son, Asva* 
Tarmaa (hy name), who, like unto Amsu- 
mant, was the founder of a noble race. 
His were three eminent sons resembling 
the three sacrificial fires. Foremost 
amongst these three and distinguished bj 
austerity, str«*ngth, and self-restraint was 
the illustrious Mulararman, the lord-of- 
kings, who had sacrificed a Babu- 
suvamaka sacrifice. For that sacrifice this 
sacrificial post has been prepared by the 
chiet amongst the twice-born.” 


(a) trg. ( I ] 

(3) (4) ( ti ) 

(5) (6) (,} 

(7) fwfr^Trra [ : ] [ a J 

‘ Tiukslatiox. 

“When the illustrious and emioeot 
prince, King Mulararman, had given a 
gift of a thousand kine and a score to the 
twice-born who resemble the sacrifidal 


Translatio.v. 

“Let the foremost amongst the priests 
and whatsoever other pious men [ffiere be} 
bear of the meritorious deed of Mula- 
varman, the king of illustrious and resplen- 
dent fame— [fet tbetn bear} of his great 
gift, bis gift of cattle (?), his gift of a 
wonder-tree, his gift of land. For these 
multitudes of pious deeds this sacrificial 
post has been set up by the priests.” 

D. 

h) 9T1VW ijut ( 2 ) [ 1 ] 

- (4) [a] 

According to Kem the name of Mula- 
varman’s grandfather Kundunga is non- 

SanskriH.- anr] C/, Zi. 


. — ijiuuuiuiuci x\.uuuunga is non- 

oanskntic and barbarous. So probably it 
was in his reign, about the middle of the 


fires, at the most blessed field [nam^ 
Vapmkesvara,— for that deed of merit this 
sacrificial post has been made by the 
priests who had come hither.” 


duuut me miuuie oi me 
fourth century A. D., that Brahraanic 
avihsation was introduced into East 
Borneo. It was introduced, into Annam 
(ancient Champa) still earlier. The earliest 
baosknt inscription found in Annam is 
ascribed to the third ( or perhaps to' the 
^ « century of the -Cbristiau era. 
Another Sanskrit inscription attributed to 
about 400 A. D. refers to a sacrifice iusti- 
tuted on behalf of the Dbarmamaharaja 
Bbadrayarnmn ( p. 189 ). These recorfs 
snow that in the glorious days of the 


-uMk ,u I.UC ^(unous oays or toe 
^penal Guptas in the North and the 
Pallavas in South not only the 
Bauddhas and the Saigas, but also the 
orthodox followers of the Vedic Karma- 
kauaa did not feel any scruple to cross 
XL barbarian princes to 

the \edic fold. 

RaIUPRASAD ClIAXDA. 


(1) (2) era: {»] 

(j) ( 4 ) 5 qiin: [ij 

(6) qirscref ^« T < T «rr (ij 
< 7 ) imrsn^T^ 18) ach' unftio fta': (ij 
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Indians and the Colonies. 

In the pages of the /udiun Rerictv for 
August M. K. Gandhi points out the high- 
ly deceptive nature of the Imperial Con- 
ference Resolution on the status of Indians 
emigrating to the Colonies. This is what 
he says : 


Wbo IS t<i rcfuie permission aod passpotls to the 
wjlomals desinoif to enter India > But imliaui. no 
Daltcr what their attainmeols, are cociUntJj beinsr 


s.vaLuisi>ioa eo enter tae coloatea erea for 
temporary- periods. Sooth African legUlat.on of 
emijiraUoa was purged of the racial t^at, hr the 
passi re rests taace laoTemeat. But the admlnisUa- 
will do so, so long 

Tli,.«r«mtot .„i„d .t r«8at(l.D8 Iboi. „ho. 


\\e need not consider it a great achicTement that 
vre can past the same laws agmn-t the colooialt that 
they may pass against Oi. Itu like a giant teUmz 
a dwarf that the latter is free to girt blow for blow 
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•rf A..tt.l,a ,l 1. a todad g.,«, for .n C...da «.» (II 133 2401 Slanu That ■« I'Of • "I Z™ 

rccenllT there wai a biii BBUat.on owiBZ to the no Brabmia preceptor u arailable, a Brahinaeharm 
tefuia/ofiti Goternmeot^to admit the wm* and rooit be the pupil of a non Drahmin and «'«« 
childteaofitiSiltUteUletB I may pefhapi add that naa Drahmiu Guru Now.howcould it be 

the South African leUleinent pcoTidee for the pro to learn froma Sudra if he were prohibitedfrom learn 

tectionof those who had plural wues before the lozletterar » i „ <i,« 

aettlement especially if the latter had at anjr^ime lo tboae days It wat quite necessary to learn tbe 
entered South Africa It may be the proper thing w leltera for transacting the ordinary buiinesa of Me 
ft ptedominantly Christian conntry to confine the Rolea hare been laid down for drawing up doeu- 
legahly to only one wife Hut i* is necessary eren for nieots Hot how could a Sudra sign his name on tue 
tbatcountry in the interests of humanity and for the record as a witness, debtor or creditor ifhewerenot 
sale of friendship for members of the same loperial allowed to read and write? Of course, educatioi) 

Federation to which they belong administratircly, was not made compulsory for the Sudras as ft was 

to allow the admission of plural wirei and tbcir fur the three higher castes 

progeny Of all the Furanas the Drabtaa Farana is the 

The abore agreement still evades the qnestioo of oldest It says that a Sudra who has undergone Ibe 

intqnality of status in other matters —Thus the rules of his caste and who has acquired sufficient 

difficulty of obtaining licenses tbrouehont Sooth knowledge in Shastra* becomes (as good ai}^ twice 
Africa, the prohibition to hold landed property to born 

^ comei Vishnu Purano. to it It has been 

stated that Vedaryasa wrote a Puzaaa Saoluta 
wbicb he taught to a Sudra Komebarsbona, who ia 
bis tom taught SIX of his disciples three of svbom 
non Drabmins Laeb_of these tb_ree disciples 


the Transvaal and the Free State aad virtual piobi 
bition within the Union itself of the entry of Indians 
into the Free States, the prohibition of Indian 
cbildcea to enter the ordinary Government schools 

deprivation of Municipal franchise in the Transvaal .. .. , 

and the Free State and practical deprivation oftbe wrote a separale Puraoa The Visbnn Furana wua 
Union franchise tbrougeont South Africa barring compiled from the faahita uriltea by Vedaryasa 
perbapitbe Cape There is no change of beort m the aod the three Poranai written by the three Sudras 
colonies and cerUlnly no recognition of lopensJ This almost settles tbe question The other Puranas, 


obligatioos regarding Udia 

Th« Educ&tSon of Sttdrai in Anoient 
lodia 

K AaaQtbachan writing la tbeLicr-f 
»ia;i 9 J7nrien for September tries to estab 


such at tbe Garuda Purnna and others, say that 
secular education may be imparted to ereryooe 
irrespeclive of cute 

Taking definite examples we lee that Vidura, who 
wae born ofaSudra motber, and according to the 
aocientCQStom was of tbe same caste as ibc mother, 
wae not only well up ID Literature, Philosophy and 
Politics but IB foreign languages as well. 

, I , . « AgaioKarna, who was aboaSudrabut of a tery 

bsb from records gathered from the Pura. low order, was a thorough politician and go^ 
nas aad the epic ^^Iibabbarata that, admioistraior The V/ahabharata clearly ttatei 
10 aacieat India, “not only tbe Sudras i?** bathing, Kama used to utter Vedie 
l,«t the =o».Ar,«3, (ven: allowed fbVS 

to drink m the same fountam of Brah ebddbood os a mere Sudra boy, he found no obstacles 
mmic learniog ” This is a TCrj bold m getung a liberal education according to tbe 
statement to make The writer him naturaiiwnt ofhn mmd 
5cU admits that 'a Brabmm of yore » i* 

wouldnot, as antic, gne lessons oaV 

Vedas to a Sudra,’ and who knows that Arjumka whom be gave in marriage to Matanga— a 
tbe few instances of Sudras "picking up P'**** Ooeday the motheno law of Aijumta railed 
knowledge m literature, mathematics, bis< daughter ofa 

lory, astrology, •c.cnc, etc,” wbich d.i.r.ol. D?4hS'’,;* VSfpi5°°4™e,kl M 
he gathers, were not exceptions rather her bouse and laid Ibe affair belore ber father Tbe 
than the rule The tcca-tmcnt meted ^‘herimmedlately called upon the t4.th«laU.w of 
out to the Sudras by the * Brahmnis/ „ «Va altercation followed m which the 

of yore and Iho state oi prrp.taal' 

ignorance m which they txcre kept by arguments n« eieagaic the substaticeorthe Vedie 
their Brahmin masters arc far too well JSJ’*** actu.illy quoted Ihrm (Vurahapuraua 
knowntoleaveaoy doubls UowcvCrkt '1") 

us hear what the writer has to say ■■ ■ '» 

la the Ubarma Saitrat every one be be a Draboiiii The Course of English Poetry 

or a Sudra, has been stroogly urged to edneate hit ■« iliiiu ilnc, rih,..! i,.. > t t X, ' 
chadreo It has been clearly said that the pateaU UCSer bcd by Aurohiodo GllOSC in 

would be eneiDiciif they fail or neglect to educate 01 «ry a for August 

“ ulS. .41. Io,m „ pl„. th.. ...40 .ob.‘,S".S .V4“'“.4“‘'!“J,iS4'd4d“i ““d'." 

Relate cleanlmcis good words and Sbifps (arts) vital poetry a poetry of the po^r and beauty 'and 
Ralheted from anybody ootl calls upoaa wonder and spoutaaeous thought, the lor and 
Jrahmin to acquire healthy knowledge from a bndra pasaioa aud pain, the colour aud music of’^ife. m 
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which the exteru'il presentation of life and thiojrs 
was taken np, bat exceeded and gixen ils full 
dj&amic and imag'uati\e content Ftota that xt 
turned to an attempt at mastering the Eecret of the 
Latins, the secret oi a clear, measured and IntcUectaal 
dealing with life, things and ideas. Then came an 
attempt, a brilliant and beautiful attempt to get 
through stature and thooght and tbe mentahty in 
life and Nature and their profounder aesthetic sogges 
tion to certain spiritual troths behind them This 
attempt could not come to perfect fruition, parti; 
becanse there had not been the right intelleclnal 
preparation or a sofEcient basis of <pintnal know- 
ledge and experience and only so much could be giren. 
as the solitarj individual intuition of tbe poet could 
(j; a sovereign effort attain, partf; because after tbe 
lapse into an age of reason the spontaneous or the 
inteoser language of apintnal poetr; could not 
alwejs be found or, if found, could not be securely 
kept. So we get a deviation Into another age of 
■ntellectnal, artistic or reflective poetry with a mach 
wider range, but less profound in its roots, less high 
In its growth, and partly out of this, partly by a 
recoil from it has come the turn of recent and con 
temporary poetry which seems at last to be ap 
proaching the secret of the utterance of profounder 
truth with Us right magic of speech and thjlhm 

The writer goes on to sa^jr 

We get the first definite startieg point of Ibis 
mottmnt la the poeUt of Chancer when tbe tough 
porertsr of tbe Anglo-Saxon mind first succeeded ao 
aisionlating the French infiuence and refiniog and 
clarifying by that its speech and its aestbetin sense 

Tbe spirit of Csghsh poetry haring strnekita first 
strong cote, a charactentlic English note, having 
got as far as tbe Anglo-Saxon mind, refined by 
French and Italian infiaenee, conld go lo ite own 
proper way and noebanged nature, came inddeoly to 
apaote Manyootnard reasons might he given lor 
that, bat none sufficient , for the real cause was that 
to have developed upon this hoe woold have been to 
wander op and down in a cul-de-sac, It would have 
been to anticipate in a way lo poetry tbe selfiivpn 
sonment ofOotch art Id a strong externalisoi, of a 
fairer kind indeed, but still too physical and outward 
In Us motive English poetry had greater tbiogs to 
do and it waited far some new light and more power- 
ful impulse to come Stdl this external motive and 
method ore natire to tbe English mind aod with 
many modifications have put their strong impress 
upon the hteratnre It la the method of English 
fiction from Kicbardson to Dickens . it got lolo the 
Elizabethan drama and prevented it, except in 
Shakespeare, from equalling the nobler work of other 
great periods of dramatic poetry It throws Us 
limitiDg shade over Cugliih narrative poetry, which 
after Its fresh start m tbe symbolism of the Fsciy 
Queta and the vital intensity of Marlowe ought cither 
to have got clear away from it or at least to have 
traosmnted itby the infusion of much higher artistic 
motives. To give only one instance inmany, it got 
sadly iu tbe way ofTeoDysoo, who ret bad no real 
turn for the reproduction of life, nod prevented him 


from working out the fine subjective and mystic vein 
whKb his first natural intuitions had discovered in 
such work as the Lady of Shallot and t^e Mortc d' 
Attbur , we have to be satisfied Instead with tbe 
Pnauss and Vaoeb 4rd«n and tbe picturesque tnri* 
ahty of the /dyl/xofthe^m^ which give us the Im 
prcssiOD of gentlemen and ladies of vicConan draw- 
ing rooms masquerading as Celtic mediaeval knights 
aod dames, with a meaning of some kind m it , all 
that does not come home to ns bccanse it is lost in a 
falsetto mimicking of the external strains of life. 

The new light aod impulse that set free the silence 
of the poetic spirit 10 England for Its first abundant 
and sovereign utterance, came from the Renaissance 
in France and Italy The Renaissance meant many 
(biogs and it meant too diderent things ta different 
coontnes, but one thing above all everywhere, the 
ditcoveiy of beauty and joy in every energy of life 
The Middle kges had lived strongly and with a sort 
ofdcepand sombre force, but, as It were, always 
nnder the shadow of death and under the burden of 
an obligation to aspire through suffering to a 
beyond their life is bordered on one side 1^ the cross 
nod on the other by tbe sword Tbe Renaissance, 
brings lo the sense of a liberation from the bnrdefl 
aod the obligation , it, looks at life and loves it in 
excess it is carried away by the beauty of the body 
nod the senses and the lotelfect, the beauty of sensa 
tion and action and speech and thought.-— of tlioogbt 
hardly at all for its own sake, but thought m a 
power of life It is nelleaism returning with its 
strong sense of humanity and things human, flifiif 
bamam aheoaoi, bat at first a bsrbanied Hellenism, 
nobndled and extravagant, riotous to its vital 
isticeaergy, too mneb oveijoyed for restraint and 
measnre 

lUixabethan poetry vs an expression of this energy, 
passion and wonder of life, and it is mueti more 
powerful, ditorderlr and Darettrained than the cor 
responding poetry In other conatries, having neither 
a past traditional cnlture nor an innate taste to 
resltaiD Its exlravagaocea. It springs up in a chaos 
of power and of beauty in which forms emerge and 
shape themselves by a stress within It, for which 
there is no clear guiding knowledge, except 
such as tbe instinctive genius of tbe age and the 
individual can give It >s coostaotly shot through 
with bnUiaot treads of inteilectnal energy, but is 
not at all intellectual in its innate tpintanddominant 
character It is too vital for that, too much moved 
aod exated , for its mood is passionate, sensuons, 
loose of reia, its speech sometimes hqnid with 
sweetness, sometimes vebement and inordinate in 
pitch, enamonred of the vanety of its notes, revelling 
Id image and phrase, a tissue of sweet or violent 
colonrt, of manyhued fire, of threads of golden and 
silver light. 

It bestowed on the nation a new English speech, 
rich in capacity, gifted with an extraordinarr poetic 
lotcDSity and wealth and copiousness,- but full alio 
of the disorder and excess of new formation. A 
drama exultant in action and character, passion and 
tncideat and movement, a lyric and romantic poetry 
ofraacvelloai sweetness, richness and force are its 
strong fmits 
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The New Women Voteri 
Of recent events of importance happen- 
ing m England which ha\e a world-wide 
interest the granting of suffrage to 
women is one of the greatest In the 
course of a luminous article contributed to 
the Review ofReviews (London) Mdlicent 
Garrett Fawcett tells us that the struggle 
which led to this achievement “has been 
fairly long but it has never been dreary,” 
as many friends of the movement think 
In fact, "it has'nll along been punctuated 
by victory after MCtory (or one phase or 
another of the w omen's cause ” 

TaVms th« introdaction ofj S MiU« ameadroeot 
to the R^drmB Ilof 1807 «« the stactios point tno 
Tcni* niter thnt women vere admitted to the LoenI 
ooverometit franeblte the next rear 1870 when 
the first Education Act wa« patted, women aa well 
ae men became eleetoci of the newlj formed School 
Bonedf, nod women at well ne men were made 
eligible for eittiog upon them Three women were 
elected foe London, one for Klancbetter, one for 
Edinbargb and m ererj one oftbeee eatcetbe women 
that eboten were promineatl; identified with the 
Sufitngc moTement In tbat tame 7 ear, too, 1870 a 
Woman 1 Snfiraga Bill patted ita te«oad rending In 
tbc nonte of Conifflont Great work wae alto going 
on in the decade 1870*1880 for women 1 edoeatloo 
TbeCirta Pablv Pa/ School Coapao/ wae fooaded 
and the Chanty CommifSioneca tented tbe edoca 
tiODBl codowmenta of the country, reclaiming for 
the benefit of Rirl* education many ancient endow- 
menti originally Intended for them which bad been 
abtorbed by the other sex daring the dark agea of onr 
movement The unltcnitiee were grodoallj opened 
nedfrom 1877 onward* the victory wa* won for 
womena medical education In tbe May, 1918. ex 
animation* for medical degree* at tbe Unirenity of 
London contidcrably more than half of the toccetdal 
candidate* were women 

The fine Gnardianth p of Children Act wnt pasted 
durinir tbe more eariy year* and also tbe nr*t 
Married Women* Properly Act. Deforc the paaaing 
of tbete Act* no married woman bad any right* at 
all a* a guardian ol her children nor any control over 
her own property, not even oret her earningt The 
heroic and eventually iucceiiful fght ol Mr* Jotepb 
ioe Butler againtt tbe Contagion* Di(ea(ca Act* 
(which bad been passed In 186G and in 1868 tbeooe 
by a Conservative, the other by a Liberal Govern- 
menti was initiated la the tame period, and cnlim 
Dated in the repeal of the Act* in ISSG All thl* time 
toQtase work wat going vlgoronely forward lann 
merable meeting* were held , tbe political pirtw* were 
bombarded with retolution* and amendmeotn 
nbronght forward in their own party ineetiogi 
the inSrage tocietie* were growing la membmiup 
and In financial etrength Speaking ol tbe one 1 
know best, the National Union of Wouien* Seffrnge 


^ocielici, it grew from about 30 locictie* wlieait 
wa* fmt formed to 70 in 1000, and to over 500 
aocietic* IQ 1014, while our budget in the year* ja«t 
ticibre the war averaged oier £*3,000 per auou^ 
laitead of fifty yenra * in the wilderoei* I should 
be indiocd to *peak of fifty yearn spent in cnltivatiog 
a fertile toll, and the labourer* being cooitasUy 
cheered by abundant barvetU Even in point of 
time 1 claim that tba fifty year* from 1867 to 1917 
sbiebat look women to win houtehold suffr^e ore 
not an extraordioaiily long lime for »o big ft job, 
especially nben we remember that it took men 52 
yeata, from 1632 to ISKl, to gam houiebold sulTrage 
ior tliemsclrr* They only occompbahed this la two 
step*, ooe in 1867 and one lo 1861 , whereat boute- 
bold andrage for women, for inch the recent Act 
amonata to, wa* earned at a tingle legislative *troke 
It mntt be remembered aUo that men bad many 
advantage* m their dtuggle which were denied to 
u* The Reform Act of 1832 gave them ft jumping 
off place of au organiied repreteotatlve »yiCcm wbicb 
baiicreated a coBititueDcy of about 500,000 meat 
moreover men bad behind them tbe invaluable tradi 
Uonof'OO year* of potilical freedom for their own 
ees Weeouldaot mutter one siagle vote between 
u« nod loiiead of tbe tradition of freedom behind el, 
we had the tradition of thousaod* of year* of poll 
tical tabjcctioe, a tradition lo the earlier year* 
eabrokea la any part of the world Therefore to 
advaacc to tbe poiat of hontcbold luQrage nmu* 
tbeee advaatagee lo *ligbtly better time than oar 
brolheraUaperforfflaaee of which we have aocanac 
tobenahamed 

Tbeae are in the maia edncalive , they are non 
par'y nod eon >ectariao, and arcdesigoedtoroitet- 
(beaeoae of ciileeasLIp among women, to encourage 
tbe slody by them of civic, political and economic 
qoettioe*, and to accnitom the women voteri to tbc 
scale ofatrengih which come* of uaited octioo. 

As liolatcd individual can do little, but acton 
sivcattrcogth , and U a woman belosgs loan organ- 
ised body m can help very materially to enable the 
coaotry to utilise politicaUy the domeitic eipenence 
of woipea , for we feel that one of tbe natlonu bene* 
fit* of women i snffrage should be the use of the 
capericDce of women of all classci both ta tbe making 
of the law* aad in the carrying of them out. Women 
wiU more vividfy probably than men see thing* from 
the domestic point of view and realiie how the home 
aadchiUren will be affected by legislation or by tbe 
w“®t olit Very lew men, for inilaoce, realised when 
ue Eight Hours Dill for miners was passed bow very 
ha^ly it might bear on the domeatlc work of the 
wire asd mother It ,t happeo* lliat a husband and 
two son* are working an each of tbe three shift* into 
whtcli the twenty four hour* are divided her work i» 
practically never done Each man very properly 
demand* a hot meal before starting work and take* 
twiinieali with . moreover be require* a hot bath 
oa his return The fire never got* ont end tbe 
mother • work I* never done This could be avoided 
“7 ft little thought and a little organisation , and 
now that women are voter* it may be expected that 
tbia thought and orgaoUation will be bronabt td 
beat oa the lolulioa of domeitic problem* 
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The splcndul ictixity of women’s so 
cictics all over Eugland in anticipation of 
and iQ preparation lor the nest general 
election is then described. These societies 
are responsible for the calling into being of 
Women Citizens’ Associations. 

Women Citizens' Associations are springing np m 
erery part of tfae coantry, and mach good may be 
expected of tbem Leadets_and pamphlets on the 
subject are in great demand from the olEcc of the 
National Union of Women s Sndrage Societies, and 
also from that of the National Union of Uomeu 
Workers Before the irar ConaciIIor Eleanor Rath 
bone, of Liverpool, started a ^ omen Citizens' Asso- 
ovaVioa in. Liverpool, ■whiclj has proved of great nse in 
eneoaraging the intelligent study of political and 
mnmcipal snbjects and in arrakening in women voters 
a sense of their respomibility la ^1 probability the 
growth of Women Citizens' Associations will be a 
marked feature in the development of organised work 
among the voters 

The first political effect of the passing of the Repre 
sentation of the People Act in Pebrnary on the 
NationaWnion Dl'Somtn's ‘550fit'uen wtAto 

cansritto adopts very wide extension ofitsaims 
Up to that date it had had bnt one object ' tbe 
franchise for women on tbe same* terms as it is or 
may be granted to men," and as this object has not 
yet been attained tbe Lman will cootioae to rvork 
tor (t , but It has added to its objects tbe securlog of 
all sneh reforms legislatiee, ecoaocuc and social, as 
are sceesiary to lecare a real equality of liberties 
status and oppottnaUits between men and women 


Bolshevik Rule ia Russia. 

“Russia under the Workmen’s and 
Peasants' GoTernment is not at all what 
tbe bourgeois reporters and diplomats and 
business men have made us believe.’' This 
IS nhat IS asserted bj John Reed in the 
pages of tbe Amencan journal Liberator 
Ourreaders will had from the following 
extracts that the Bolshevik is not, after 
all, as black as be is painted. In fact, be 
IS striving to make Russia better and 
nobler than anything sbe has ever been 

As for the disorganisation, that was accomplished 
ander Nicholas the Second— 'who, as everybody then 
knew, wrecked tbe Russian army and the Kussiao 
system of transportation in order to bring about a 
separate peace with Germany , it was intensified by 
the bourgeois element la tlie Coalition Government 
of Kerensky, in order to wreck the Revolutioa Tbe 
Bolsheviks inherited a mined Russia, whose soldiers 
were deserting iii millions, whose transportatioa 
system vras in a state of dissolution— a Russia starv* 
log and exhausted. At the time of the peace treaty 
with Germany, Russia was cot so disorgamied as it 
had been the last two rnooths of the KereosI^ 
regime There was move food la the cities, belter 
order in the streets, and a quickeniDg of Russian Lb 
such as had never before occurred la her history _ „ 
Kerensky had merely perpetuated, under tbe slightly 
changed conditioos ofcapitalism, tbe lostiluiions of 
Tsaidom , under the Brnsbevik regime there sprang 
48H-S 


up an entirely new conception of the state— new 
political forms (the Soviets) new industrial orgasi 
satioQ (The Factory Shop Committees) . a new 
edocatioual system, from top to bottom , a new kind 
of national army and navy anew agrarian scheme, 
and a tremendons and myriad formed outburst of 
popnlar expression, in thousands of newspapers, 
books, pamphlets, in ceremonies and songs, in tbe 
theatre— rich, happy and free 

The "tyranny ' of the Bolsheriks exists largely la 
the minds of interested persons who rarely if ever 
object to the violation of the rights of free speech 
aadtfce assembly m other parts of the world I’es, 
newspapers were suppressed m Russia, people were 
put ta jail, Bolshevik commissars made illegal 
searches and requisitions But it will surprise 
Xmeiicans to learn that almost sobody in Rassia 
was oruiajail beeaaseofhu opteions. 

As for tbe arrests only those persons who were 
proved to be involved in plots of armed counter 
revolatioa, those who were caught grafting, those 
who were responsible for tbe dissemination of hes, 
and the most active members of tbe old Provisional 
Government, were imprisoned 

The stories about bloodshed are of course ndi 
cuionsiy 'laise 

Tbe workers lU the factories tbe soldiers m tbe 
barracks the peasants in tbe villages got enough to 
cat, euongb beat and light— pretty short rations, it 
is true, but (till as much as Russtaos have, been get 
ting ever since the Tsar m bis infinite wisdom tried 
to starve Russia into peace id 1910 And tbe two 
course dioner which the bourgeois traveler bad to 
pay sixty roubles for in tbe Hotel d Furope 1 could 
get for two and a ball roubles in tbe great communal 
dining bat] of Smolny losiiCnte, 

Tm Bolshevik state— It IS hard for us to under 
stand, for it is no bourgeois parliamentary demo* 
cracy to which theoretically every man hiu a vote, 
and practically a small capitalist group rales , it is a 
dictatorship of tbe proletariat, of tbe unskilled, 
propertyless masses of tbe people, for tbe purpose of 
forcibly and permauently wrenching from tbe hands 
of the property owning class tbe weapons o{ its 
domioauce In its resistance to this process, the 
Russian bourgeoisie has shown itself ready to join 
tbe Kaiser himself 


Tbe Evolution of Revolution 
A profoundly thoughtful article under 
the above heading appears lU the Quartcr- 
//• Reneir from the peu of H W Hyndraan, 
the well know □ English socialist. 

The word revolution is loosely nsed, m ordinary 
langnage, to covet many forms of political and social 
transformation In tbe definite historic sense, revo 
Itttioa means a complete change of the economic, 
social and class relations in any country, which, 
whether bronght about peaceably or forcibly, ends in 
the general legalization of the new system Mere 
political revolts are not social revolutions They 
enay represent a serious attempt at social and eco 
pomiv change from below, or they may be only the 
d splacemeat of a governiog family, or clique above 
Today, we speak of tbe revolts in China and Russia 
pa revolutions 'Nevertheless, tne social and economic^ 
rnodifications m those great countries, b low the 
Sorface, have so far, been very case 

fias there yet been a 
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>a fuel, tUc true revolutioa tu both countnet lift* onlf 
]ust begun 

NolbiQg is more reiuarkable tn tile bisior; ol the 
hamao race than ibe uDcoaeciousness of maakted m 
tbeir progress from one penod of social derelopment 
to another Erenabundred and fift^ jeariaso, or 
less, the greatest brains of our ana penod under 
stood no more of approaching social changes than 
the ablest philosophers of antiquity did about the rise 
of slavery or its decline The conditions reliicb made 
for slave onning bad created a ionn of aociety 
apparently so permaoeaC thst say crsciaf change 
seemed impossible Religion gave no bmt , ethiei 
led oowbitber i only economics, the lessons of nbicb 
were entirely unapptebended at last enforced a 
change and competled the gradual transformation 
The power of tbe great landlords and slave o«ocra 
of Rome and antiquity generally declined, not by the 
invasion of the barbarians from arithont, but by 
causes which silcally sapped tbe edifice withm 

A really complete revolntioa maybe nccomplislied 
without bloodshed, at tbe critical time, wbea ail is 
ready for tbe change Iiut the recoUs against an 
existing form of domioation before that stage bas 
been reached, have been invariably unsuccetthil and 
often aceompanied by borcible cruelty and massacres 
Jtisjnattbe failure of sneb revolts when they come 
before tbeir time, abicb coiapele us to regard tbe 
precese of clast domination through tbe centuries in 
the light of a natural phenomeooa, uomoved by feel 
logaad uaisdaeaced bymoraliry of aayliiod Tbe 
inevitable change marcUee elowly and releotiessly 
onward over the heaps of slaughtered bnraan bodiea 
piled beneath the Juggeraant ear of ecooootc 
advance 

Tbe fleisge of the elavee against Roman slave- 
boldcts in Italy, Sicily, and tbe Provinces were fully 
jasetliable ilne their repeated eOurce to obtain free 
doffi faded to win any general amelioratioaof'heir 
condition To all appearance slavery lo both Cast 
and West was a permanent intutniioo Its coo 
tinnance ID full vigor depended however upottcauses 
that were beginoiog to dieappear ttaus<(e bw was 
rotting even when it seemed at the height of ita 
power Tbe two elements which enabled siavecoUi 
vatioa and stave production generally to bold tbeir 
own were (he cbenpaess ofslavee (hemsefres on tbe 
market and the cbeapnesi of their keep ae compared 
with the wealth they produced ChcapBcst ontbe 
market depended upon the snpplj of slaves bring kept 
up by conquest or liv dosoescic breeding , and supply 
by conqutst was the far more important soacce 
ttbcQ this failed, tbe value of slaves lOevitaUy rose. 
Stave labor, too, IS always reUlUely mrOieieDt, The 
exhaustion of soil, which almost invariably accoin 
paoied Its nse, by degrees increased both the cost of 
production and the price of luainteaaDCe Moreover 
the difTiculty and expense of replacement rendered 
greater care of the staves and less pceisuie npoit tfaem 
csientisl Hence tbe labor of tree men became more 
and more Important, and slave production lest and 
less prohtable 

The most reactionary aonalisfs of the period 
admit that the dowafall of the Anciecne Nobler 
was due (o economu: caosesraCber than to violence 
The old system of prlritege and exemption freen 
national taxation could not woik any longer It 
was not the licentioosness. extravagance, nnd craelty 
of the atistociacy which brought lUtni down So 
locR aa they chiefly bred on their estatea. I.ke the 
Junkers of to-day. and conducted Uinr own bnsincsa. 
ail this turpitude, however objectionable mara^ 


fdilcJ to shake Hieir potver lUicn, hotrever, they 
betook tbemselrca to Conrt, managed tbeir estates 
through agents, and cumbined with the Church to 
flene tbeir countryiuen for no advautage to the 
nsiog middle class, they felt, because they had becocne 
notooly vicioua but obvionsly useless. They could 
not cveo handle eQectively the means of resistance at 
their band 'Why did you runaway? the fugitive 
nobles were asked at Cologne Wans etlons des 
laches,’ was the reply. They were not physically 
covracds— both men and women proved this at the 
crisis of rbcir/nte, hot fhry/eJf that tb<ir positioa 
could not be defended, to they locked the moral 
courage to hold on 

Tbe same causes made themseUei felt la tbe great 
devciopoeoC of capitalist production aod factory 
indnstty which, beginatog lo its reeogoixed thafW 
in Uogiaod about the middle of tbe cightceoth 
centnry, has Spread und is still spreading over tbe 
civilirM world This change inoved far more rapidly 
than any previous social modificaiion Put it went 
forward m tbit island, ns well os later in tbe United 
States vrilbont any national sapenotendeoce or 
control The horrors thni engendered ful^ equaled 
any of the chattel slave or serf period. C^hildrea of 
tender years were never deliberately worked to 
death (or tbe profit of the slave owner or tbe hudsl 
lord, as they were by capitalist employers at the 
end of the eighteenth nnd dunog the nrst half of the 
Dioelecotb century But tbe rermatiee of the wage 
earoers proved ns DseJrss as the previous nsiegs 
against uave owners, nob'es, and land expropriatora 
had been fnlile Luddite auarcbiit destrueilon of 
maebiocry. Chartist orgaDiieddceunciatioa and pbjsi 
cat-force Broreaesis ogaisst tbe eapriattett hadao 
eflect Within a eeninry or less, Great Britain was 
revolutionised from an ngneuUural country into 
being almost entirely a nstion of manufacturers and 
profiteers Tbe pesisnc became a landless wage- 
earner, tbe land population was dratted into eiUes 
and tbecitwa grew up with the most crowded and 
miwabb dens in vrhieb a pauperized proletariat 
bad ever been boused Such limitations os there 
were lo tbe* employtr’a power to work women 
and children lo deatU were chiefly due to opposition 
made by tbe landowners to the factory owner class 
depriving them of poliucal control 
Tbas tbe transformation from home production 
and domestic industry to importation from abroad 
and great factory mdaslrv-ooe of the greatest 
ecooomic aod social revolutions erer known in ony 
conotry-wBi achieved lU Great BtUaio. not certain 
ly witboot much perturbation and discontent 
vuInMoatSog In armed violence, but rrtatirrly lo the 

“f t*** clianse effected. withbtUe 
bloodshed OiKB more, individual revolts ngainil 
economic conditions failed for the victory Sf the 
capitMut and profilteriDg class was coni^ele 

James II. Dillard contnbutes a Tcry 
thoughtful article to tbe Cns^s foe July oa 

EducAtioa. ' 

CoTcnaR the brief space of a page and a 
It IS one of the most sane and ably ? 
written article on tbe subject that we hate , 

^ «n aSf«' 

meot with the views of the water and 
draw the attention of all Indian cduca- 
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tioDistb and tbe honorable member of the 
Imperial Council who is m charge rf the 
portfolio of education hays the writer 
I bare rKqcentlj taid 1 do cot believe in m 
dustnal education I do not believe m academic 
education. I believe to education Tbe question how 
we are to get edacation has id my opinion, no de 
finite answer Three of the best educated meo I ba'Ve 
ever known went to* school but two ortbreeyears 
in their lives \et they knew how to nse tbeir minds 
they bad h gb vision and broad vision and they loved 
art and go^ literature Looking baek over my own 
ecpetience I find that the place to which I took with 
most gratitude for what help m education 1 received 
was a one-voom school , nnt there was a gnat 
minded mao in that one room school lie was one of 
two men whom 1 bare ever met wbo could really read 
Latin and Greek He knew the whole range of history 
and be tool us boys into his confidence So it comes 
from my evpenence that I woold bare foe aoswee to 
the question howto get education, only tins your 
self, wanting to learn ani a veal man, waoUnfi to 
teacb All our modern expensive equipment so far as 
real education goes is aa notbing in componsoit 
As things go, 1 think it is well for os to have both 
book teaching and (Aia^ teaching and for real edoca 
tvoa I value the latter very largely because of U* 
reaction upon the former lean see that when I was 
a boy at school 1 did not think back of the words 
to tne facts or things represented by the words. 1 
can aympathiie fully with the boy to whom Cbioa 
was yellow because the map was yellow and Enesia 
pink becanse tbs map was pink 1 did not connect 
even aeosuration la Arithmetic with actual things 
although (be words oamed the things Isbootdbave 
btts shocked if told to get on the soot and aetnally 
measure it If seeot to toe that dealing with tbisgs, 
doing things with hands, has a tendency to correct 
this daoger of having the mod stop with thewoids 
and fail to project the thooght to what the words 
mean . 

There IS, of course an educational value in know 
log how to do things whether it be to make a table 
ora biscuit, or to raise cabbage There certainly is 
an educational value in such work if the instructor 
Ins St that the table sit steady, that the biscuit be a 
good one and the cabbase-plaoting be done just 
right Accuracy Is one of the marks of an educated 
mao But m my own mind I confess that the matenal 
benefit of what is called ludustnalcducatioacgmcs 
second 


I can never think of eduvatioa as depending on 
grades, high or low 1 am sure that 1 got more of 
what seems to me to be education front the one-room 
cchool than I got from my conrse in college And yet 
for the sake of knowledge we have the grades from 
the primary to university, and I am sure that we 
shonir) neglect none 1 think moreover that every 
boy and girl should have a chance at all of them if he 
or she can be benefited thereby Knowing however, 
the inevitable fact that the great majority for a long 
time to come are to be in the so-called lower grades 
of education, 1 am snre that relatively much more 
money shonld be spent than at present oa these 
lowcfgrades Lren for the sake of (he colleges this 
should be. 

Wlmt we need (s educatiou tathec than any 
pardcnlar kind of grade Some day perhaps another 
Socrates, or Froebel, or ^nus<ean may tell us some 
surer way of going for the thing At present we 
know noUiiog beyond the fact, which is certainly sure 
as far as it goes, that the necessary factor is the edu 
cated and consecrated personality of the teacher 
lie are in great danger la America of thmktug too 
highly of machinery and system The process of 
machiscry and system however efficiently we may 
use the machinery and apply the system, may be 
called edu'ation— but isit^ It surely not nnless it 
carries with it the idea that its main concern is not 
the fine macbiuery or the perfect system It most 
koow that the real thiog is the personal contact and 
ittdividna) iDstmetioo, through which the child or 
yonth learns to use bis powers, and comes to find in 
best use of these powers which God has giveo 
bun be they great or soial), the valne and mcaaiag 
of liie 

It may be well to emphasise tbe fact that lo nilog 
the word education I have not meant kaowMgc, 
either geoeral or technical The two words hare 
nataraily been cDsfosed becan*e of course in getting 
knowledge there is likely to be some acquirement of 
edncatiao and in getting education there is sore to 
be some acquirement of knowledge So it happens 
that m practice ne merge the two 1 doubt If a 
Mtisfactory definition of education cau be given 
Meniay perhaps putit this way Ineacbof us there 
U a rent self and education is the process of leading 
fotlb tbis real seif into the free play of good desires 
and trne uses Or more simply, perhaps we may sav 
that the educated man is one wbo hai a liberal and 
generous mind and is capable and desirous ofleadiog 
a useful bfe 
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CHAPTER X 
Nikuil’s Stori 
If. 

I LEVRNX from my master tli it Sandip 
had joiucd forces with Hansh Kuadu, 
and there was to be a stand cekbratson 
I of the worship of tjie demon destroying 


Goddess Hansh Kuudu was extorting 
the expenses from his tenantry Pandits 
KaMratna and Vidjavagish had been 
commissioocd to compose abynmwith n 
double meamug 

My roaster has just had a passage at 
anas with Saudip over this "Ecolution 
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IS at work amongst the gods as wcH,” 
says Sandip ‘The grandson has to 
remodel the gods created bj the grand 
father to «uit his own taste, or else he is 
left an atheist It is my mission to moder- 
nise the ancient deities I am born the 
saviour of the gods to emancipate them 
from the thraldom of the past ’ 

1 have seen from our boyhood what a 
juggler with ideas is Sandip He has no 
Interest in discovering truth bntto make a 
quizzical display of it rejoices his heart 
Had he been born in the wilds of Africa he 
would have spent aglorious time inventing 
argument after argiflnent to prove that 
cannibalism is the best means of ptomot 
ing true communion between man and 
man But those who deaf in delusion end 
byde/udiag fherosefres and/ fully belieie 
that, each time Sandip creates u new 
fallacy he persuales himself that he has 
found the truth, however contradictory 
his creations mav be to one another 

However 1 shall not give a helping 
band to establish a liquor distillery in my 
country The young men who arc ready 
to ofier their services for their country's 
cause, must not fall into this habit of 
getting intoxicated The people who 
want to evict work by drugging methods 
set more value on the excitement than on 
the minds they intoxicate 

1 had to tclt Samlip lu Qimaias 
presence that he must go Perhaps both 
will impute to me the wrong motive 
But 1 must free myself dso from ill fear 
of being misunderstood Let even Bioiali 
misunderstand me 

A number of Mahomedaii preachers 
are Ijeing sent over from Dacca The 
Musiulrnans ui niy territory had come to 
have almost as much of an aversion to the 
killing of cows as the Hindus But now 
cases of cow killing are cropping up here 
anl there I ha'f the news first from 
some of my Mussulman tenants with 
expressious of their disapproval Here 
was a situation which 1 could see would 
be difficult to meet \t the bottom was 
a pretence of fanaticism which would 
cease to be a pretence if obstructed That 
IS just where the ingenuity of the more 
came m ' 

I sent for some of luy principal Hindu 
tenants ind tried to get them to sec the 
matter in its proper light 'Wc cm be 
staunch in our own convictions *’ I said, 
but wc have no control over those of 
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others Tor all tliat many of us are 
Vaishtiavas those of us who are. Sbaktas 
go on with their animal sacrifices mst the 
same That cannot be helped He must, 
m tile same way , let the Mussulmans do as 
they think best So plcisc refrain from all 
disturbance ” 

“jjaharma,’ they replied, "these out- 
rages have Men unknown for so long " 
"That was so" 1 said, ‘because such 
was their spontaneous desire I^tusbe 
lia\e in such a way that the same may 
become true, over again But a breach of 
the peace is not the way to bring this 
about-" 

Ko Maharaja," they insisted ‘ those 
good old days are gone This will ucier 
stop unless you put it down with a 
strong hand ’ 

Oppression," 1 replied, ‘ \\ ill not only 
not prevent cow killing it may lead to the 
killing of men as well " , 

One of them had an English education 
Ue bad learst to repeat the phrases of the 
day It IS sot only a question of ortho- 
doxy be argued Our country is maiuly 
agrtcuUurol, and cows are ' 

BuSaloes in this country " 1 interrupt 
ed likewise give milk and arc used for 
ploughing And therefore, soloag, *i3uc 
dance frantic dances on our temple pa\c- 
tncQts smeared with their blood, their 
severed heads earned on our shoulders 
religion will only laugh at us if w e qunrrcl ^ 
with Mussulmans m her name, and notbiug 
but the quarrel itself will remain true H 
the cow alone is to be held sacred from 
slaughter, and not the bulfalo, then that is 
bigotry not religion " 

‘ But are you not aware, Sir, of what 
M behind all tins ? pursued the English 
knowing tenant "This has only become 
possible because the Mussulman is assured 
of Safety, even if he breaks the law Have 
you not heard of the Pachur case ? ’ 

Why is it possible for them ” I asked, 

* to use the Mussulman«, thus, as tools 
gainst us ? Is it not because we have 
fashioned them into such with our own 
intolerance ? That is how Prov idcncc 

E uoishes us Our accumulated sius are 
cing visited on oar ownheads " 

'Oh, well, if that be so, let them be 
MSited on us But we Miall liasi. out 
niveugc He have umlcrmined their great 
strength winch was their devotion to' 
tbeir own laws Once they were truly 
king's dispensing laws, now they will 
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become law breakers and so no better than 
robbers This may not go down to his- 
tory, but \\<l shall carry it m our hearts for 
all time " 

The e\il reports about me which arc 
spreading from paper to paper arc malang 
me notonotfs ^ews comes that my effigy 
has been burnt at the riverside burning 
ground of the Chakravarti’s, with d^ue 
ceremony and enthusiasm , and other 
insults arc in contemplation The trouble 
was that they had come to ask me to take 
shares in a Cotton Mill they wanted to 
start I had to tell them that I did not so 
much mind the loss of my own money, bat 
I would not be a party to causing a loss 
to so many poor shareholders 

“Are we to understand, Mabaraia, 
said my visitors, “that the. progperity of 
the country does not interest j ou ?“ 

“Industry may lead to the country s 
prosperity," I explained ‘ but a mere 
desire for Its prosperity will not make for 
success in industri Even w hen our heads 
were cool, our industries did not flourish 
Why should we suppose that they do 
so just because we base become frantic 

“Why not say, plainly, that you will 
not nsk your money ?" 

“1 will put in ray money when i see 
that It IS industry which prompts you 
But, because you have lighted a fire, it 
dots not follow that you have the food to 
cook over it " 

12 

\\ hat IS this ’ Our Chakua sub treasury 
looted? A remittance of Rs 7,o00 was 
due from there to head quarters The local 
cashier had changed the cash into small 
currency notes at the Government Tret 
sury for being earned conveniently, and 
had kept them ready m bundles In the 
middle of the night an armed band bad 
raided the room, and wounded Kasim, the 
man on guard The curious part of it 
was that they had taken only Rs 6000 
and left the rest scattered on the floor, 
though it would have been as easy to 
carry that away also Anyhow, the raid 
of the dacoits was over now the police 
raid would begin Peace was out of the 
question ^ , , 

When I went inside, I found the news 
had travelled before me ’What a ternble 
thing, brother, ' exclaimed the Senior Ram 
‘ Whatever shall we do ? ’ 

' 1 made light of the matter to reassure 


her “We still have something left,” I said 
with a smile ‘ Wc shall manage to get 
along somehow ' 

‘Don’t joke about it, brother dear 
Why are they all so angry with you’ 
Can’t you humour them ’ Why put every- 
body out ?" 

‘ X cionot let the country go to rack 
and rum, even if that would please every- 
body" 

“That was a shocking thing they did at 
the burning grounds It’s a crying shame 
to treat you so The Junior Ram has got 
nd of all her fears bydmtofthc English 
woman’s teaching, but as for me, I had to 
send for the pnest to avert the omen 
before 1 could get any peace of mmd For 
my sake, dear, do get away to Calcutta 
1 tremble to think what they may do, if 
you stay on here ” 

The Senior Ram s gcaumc anxiety 
touched me deeply 

‘And, brother,” she went on, 'did I 
not warn you, It was not well to keep so 
much money in your room They might 
get wind of It any day It is not the 
money, '“but who knows “ 

To calm her I promised to remove the 
money to the treasury at onei., nnd then 
get It away to Calcutta with the first 
escort going Wc went together to my 
bedroom The dressing room door was 
shut When I knocked, Uimala called out 
“I am dressing ’ 

* I \v ondcr at the Junior Ram," exclaim 
ed my sister m law ‘ Dressing so early m 
the day ' One of their Baade Matarim 
meetings, 1 suppose " ‘ Robber Queen 1" 
she calUd out lu jest to Bimala 'Arc you 
counting your spoils inside ’ ’ 

T will attend to the money a little 
later, 1 said, as I came away to tuy office 
room outside 

I found the Police Inspector waiting for 
me “Any trace of the dacoits ? * 1 asked 
“I have my suspicions " 

‘ On whom ’ ’ 

“Kasim, the guard ’ 

“Kasim’ But was he not wounded ? ’ 
“A mere nothing A flesh wound on the 
leg. Probably self inflicted " 

“But 1 cannot bring myself to behev e it 
He is such a trusted servant " 

‘Tbii may have trusted him but that 
does not prevent his being a thief Have 
I not seen men trusted for 20 years to 
getber, 'uddenly developing 

“Even if It were so, 1 could not semi him 
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to gaol but why should he ha\e kft tlic 
rest of the money lying about ’ 

' To put us oil the scent W hatever you 
may say Maharaja he must be au old 
ham! at the game He mounts guard 
during his ^\atch, right enough but I fed 
sure he has a hnger m all the oacoities go 
mg on m the neighbourhood 

With this the Inspector proceeded to re 
count the various methods by which it 
was possible to be concerned in n dacoity 
twenty or thirty miles away, and yet lie 
back in time for duty 

Elaie you brought Kasim here I 
asked 

No, was the reply he is in the lock 
up The Magistrate IS due for the lovesli 
gation 

I want to see him I said 
When 1 went to his cell he rdl at my 
feet weeping In Cods name he «aid I 
swear 1 did not do this thing 

I do not doubt you Ka«iai I assured 
him Tear nothing They can do nothing 
to you if you are innocent 

Kasttn however was unable to giro a 
coherent account of the incident He was 
obviously exoggerating Four or fiie 
bundredmen big guns numberless swords 
figured ID his narrative It must bare 
been either h s disturbed state of mind or 
a desire to account for bis easy defeat 
He Hovid bare it that this wasHansh 
Kundu 8 doing he was even sure he 
had heard the voice of Ektam the head 
retainer of the Kundus 

‘Look Icre Kasioi I had to warn 
him don t you be dragging oilier people 
m with your stones You are not called 
upon to make out a case against Hansb 
Kundu or anybody else 
13 

On returning home I asked my master 
to come over He shook his head gravely 
I sec no good in this— said be lliis 
setting aside of cousciencc and putting 
tlie country in its place All the sms ot 
the country will now break out hidvons 
and unashamed 

Who do you think could have 
Don t ask me Ilut sin is rampant 
Scud them all u\ay right away Iroin 
here 

I lave given them one more day 
They wdl be leaving the day after to 
morrow 

And another thing Take Bimaht 
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away to Cnkutto She is getting too 
narrow a view of the outside world from 
here, she cannot see men and things in 
tlicir true proportions Let licr sec the 
world— men nnd their work— give her a 
broad vision ’ ^ „ 

That 18 exactly what 1 wastninking 

Well don t make nny deliy about it 
Itelfyou Ml hil roans history has to be 
built by the united effort of all the races 
in the world and therefore this selling of 
conscience for political Tcasoas,— this mak 
mg a fetish of ones country, wont do I 
know that Europe docs not at heart 
admit this but there she has not the right 
to pose as our teacher Men who die for 
the truth become immortal and, if m 
whole people can die for the truth it will 
nlsoachieve immortality m the history of 
humanity Here in this land of India, 
amid the mocking laughter of Satan 
piercing the sky, may the feeling for this 
truth become real What a temhle 
epidemic of sin hap been brought into our 
country froo) foreign lands ’ 

The whole day passed m the turmoil of 
investigation I was tired out when 1 
retired for the night 1 left over senduig 
my sister ID laws money to the treasury 
till next morsiny 

I woke up from my sleep at dead of 
night The room was dark I thought I 
heard a moaning somewhere Somebody 
must have been crying Sounds of sobbing 
came heavy With tears like fitful gusts 
wind in the rainy night It seemed tome 
that the cry rose from the heart of my 
rooniitseif I was alone For some days 
Bimala had her bed in another room ad 
joining mine I rose up and when I went 
out 1 found her m the balcony lying prone 
upon her face on the bare floor 

This IS something that cauuot be 
wnltcii in w ords He only knows it who 
sits in the bosom ol the world and 
recalls, all. ita-tpuuyi. ui. •Jjs.'yun.'iear.*'- 
Thesky 13 dmnb the stars arc mule the 
night is still and in the midst of it all 
that one sleepless cry ! 

We give these sufferings names bad or 
good according to the classifications of 
the books but this agony which is welling 
up from a torn heart pounngjnto the 
fathomless dark, has it any name ? When 
in that midnight standing under the 
silent stirs Hooked upon that figure niy 
mind was struck with awe and 1 said to 
my«lf Who am I to judge her 0 life 
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0 death, O God of the infinite existence, I 
bow my bead m silence to tlie mystery 
which IS in you 

Once 1 tUought 1 should turn back But 

1 could not 1 sat down on the ground 
near Bimala and placed my hand on her 
head At the first toucli her whole body 
seemed to stiffen, but the next moment 
the hardness gave way, and the tears 
burst out I gently pas«M my fingers over 
her forehead Suddenly her hands groping 
for my feet grasped them and drew them 
to herself pressing them against her 
breast with such forcL that I thought her 
heart would break 

lllilAL V s Stor\ 

IG 

Amulya is due to return from Calcutta 
this morning I told the servants to let 
me know as soon as he arrived, but could 
notkeepstill Atlast I'weat outside to 
await him m the sitting room 

\V ben 1 sent him off to sell the lewels ( 
must have been thinking only of rovself 
It never even crossed mv mind that so 
young a boy, trying to sell such valuable 
icw ellery, w onld at once be suspected So 
helpless are we women, we needs must 
place on others the burden of our danger 
when we go to our death we drag dowu 
those who are about us 

1 bad said w itb pnde that 1 would save 
Amulya,— as if she who was drowning 
could save others ’ But instead of saving 
him, I have ^ent him to his doom’ My 
httle brother such a sister liave I been 
to you that Death must have smiled on 
that Brothers Day when I gave you my 
ble«siog — I, who wander distractra with 
the burden of my ow n cvil-doing 

I feel to-day that mams at times 
attacked with c\il as with the plague 
Some germ finds its way in from some 
where, and then in the space of one night 
death stalks m Why cannot the stricken 
one be kept far away from the rest of the 
world’ I, at least have realised how 
terrible is the contagion — like a fiery torch 
which burns that it may set the world 
oa fire 

It struck nmc I could not get nd of 
the idea that Amulva was in trouble, that 
be bad fallen into the clutches of the pohee 
There must be great excitement in the 
Dohec Office— whose arc the jewels ?— 
where did he get them ’ And m the end 1 


shall have to funush the answer, m public, 
belore all the world 

What is that aaswer to be ’ \our day 
has come at last, Senior Ram, you whom 
1 have so long despised You, in the shape 
of the public the world, will have your 
revenge U God, save me this time, and I 
Will cast all my pnde at my sister in law’s 
feet ' ^ 

I could bear it no longer I went 
straight to the Senior Ram She was in 
the verandah, spicmg her betel leaves, 
Thako at her side The sight of Thako 
made me shrink back for a moment, but I 
overcame all hesitation, and making a low 
obeisance I took the dost of myelder sister- 
in law s feet 

Bless my soul, Junior Ram I ’ she 
exclaimed What has come upon you ’ 
W hy this sudden reverence ’ 

It 13 my birthday, sister said 1 I 
have often caused you pam Give me 
^our blessing to-day that I mav never do 
so again My mind is so small 1 repeat 
td roy obeisance, and left her hurriedly, but 
she called me back 

* You never before told me that this 
was your birthday, Jnnior darling • Be 
sure to come and have lunch with me this 
afternoon \ou positively mast ’ 

0 God, let it really be my birthday to- 
day Con 1 not be bom over again ^ 
Cleanse me, my God, and purify me and 
give me one more tnal ’ 

1 went again to the sitting room to 
God Sandip there A feeling of disgust 
seemed to poison my very blood The 
face of hia which 1 saw in the morning 
light had nothing of the magic radiance of 
genius 

“Will you leave the room ' I blurted 
out 

Sandip smiled Since Amulya is not 
here, he remarked, ‘i should think ray 
turn hod come for a special talk ’ 

My fate was coming back upon me 
How was I to take away the right I 
myself bad given I would be alone,” 
I repeated • 

‘ Queen,’ he said, ‘ the presence of 
another person does not prevent your 
being alone Do not mistake me for one 
of the crow d I, Sandip, am always alone, 
even when surrounded by thousands ” 

"Please come some other tune This 
morning I am ' 

‘ Waiting for Amulya 

I turned toleavc the room forshcervexa • 
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tiOQ, uhCQ Sandip drew out from the folds 
of his cloak that jewel casket of mine and 
banged it down on the marble table I 
was thoroughly startled "Has not 
Amulya gone, then I exclaimed 
"Gone where’’’ 

"To Calcutta 
‘‘No,’’ chuckled Sao^ip 
Ah, then ray blessing hadcome trne, in 
spite of all He was &a\ed Let Owl’s 
punishment fall on me, the thief, li only 
Amulya be safe 

The change m roy countenance roused 
Sandip’s scorn "So pleased, Queen ”’ 
sneered he "Arc tlicse jewels so very- 
precious ’ How then did you bring your- 
self to offer them to the Goddess ? Your 
gift was actually made Would you now 
take it back ’’’ 

Pnde dies hard and raises its fangs to 
the last It was clear to me 1 must show 
Sandip I did not care a rap about tbese 
jewels "If they have cxated your greed,’.’ 
I said, "you may have them ’’ 

"My greed to-day embraces the wealth 
of all Bengal," replied Sandip "Is there a 
greater force than greed’ It is the steed 
of the great ones m the earth, as is the 
'elephant, Airavat, the steed of lodra So 
then these jewels are mine 

As Sandip took up and replaced the 
casket under his cloak, Amulya nisbed 
in There were dark rings under bis eyes, 
Ins lips were dry, his hair tumbled 
the freshness of bis youth seemed to have 
Withered m nsinglcdar Pangs gnpp^ 
my heart ns I looked on him 

"My box I" he cned, as he went 
straight up to Sandip 'without a glance 
at me. "Hare you taken that jewel box 
. from ray trunk f" 

"Yourjenel box ?” mocked Sandip 
“It was my trunk 1" 

Sandip burst out intoalaugb. "Your 
distinctions between mine and yours are 
getting rather thin, Amulya," he cried 
"You will die a religious preacher yet, 

Amulya sank on a chair With bisfacv 
in his hands. 1 v. ent up to him and placing 
my hand on his head asked him. "What 
IS your trouble, Amulya ? ' 

He stood straight up as he replied . "I 
had set my heart. Sister Rant, on return- 
ing your jewels to you with my own band 
Snndip Babu knew this, but he forestal- 
led me " , 

"VMiat do I care for my jewels?” I 


said "Let them go No harm is done” 

‘ Go ’ Where ?’’ asked the mystified- 

boy. 

"The jewels are mine,” said Sandip. 
"Insignia bestowed on me by tny Queen 
“No, no, no," broke out Amulya 
wildly “Never, sister Ram 1 I brought 
them back for you. You shall not give 
them away to anybody else ” 

“1 accept your gift, my little brother,” 
said I. “But let mm, who hankers after 
them, satisfy his greed." 

Amulya glared at Sandip like a beast 
of prey, as he growled “Look here 
Sandip Babu, you know that even hang- 
ing has no terrors for me. If you dare 
take away that box ofjewels - . 

With an attempt at a sarcastic laugh 
Sandip said. "You also ought to know 
by this time, Amulya, that I am not the 
man to be afraid of you " ^ 

"Quccu Bee,” be went on, turmug to 
me, "1 did not come litre to-day to take 
these jewels, 1 came to give them to you 
\ou would bate done w rong to take my 
gift at Amulya’s hands In order to 
prevent it, I bad first to make them 
clearly mine Now these my jewels are my 
gift to you Here they are I Patch up 
any understanding with this boy you like. 

I must go You have been at your special 
talks all these days together, leaving me 
out of them If special happenings now 
come to pass, don’t blame me " 

"Amulya,” he continued, “I have sent 
ou your trunks and things to your lodg* 
ings Don’t you be keeping any belongings 
of yours in my room any longer” With 
this parting shot, Saudip flung out of the 
room 

17 

"I have had no peace of mmd, Amulya," 

I said to him, “ever since I sent you off to 
sell my jewels ” 

"Why, sister Rnm ?” 

"I was afraid lest you should get into 
trouble with them, lest they should sus-. 
pcct you for a thief I would rather go 
without that SIX thousaud \ou must 
now do another thing for me,— go home 
at once, home to your mother.” 

Amulya produced n small bundle and 
said, “But, sister, I have got the six thou 

sand.” 

“Wherefrom ?” 

‘‘I tned hard to get gold,” he went on, 
replying to ray liuestioo, "but 
could not. So I had to bring it in notes.". 
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tbc rarest masterpieces,— and those of the 
aoclcot art of ladta (\%hcii the pnlalctl 
caves of Aianta aud Cigina were dis* 
cohered). Each of these tendencies can be 
seen to prcdouiinate in turn in tlic work of 
Tagore, nud that of his disciples.* He 
pamted charming figures of women after 
the Indo-persian style* "V young girl 
doing her hair” and wiio stops suddenly— 
a long lock between her fingers— to follow* 
her dream [fig. 8] a young woman seated 
at the cdgc_ of the terrace, absorbed in the 
coatemplution of the "Message of Love’* 
graven on the lotus fiower. [fig 1] 
Htstoncal picturc3:”Thc Emperor Auraug. 
zeb looking at the head of his brother 
Dara,” whom he has just caused to be 
killed by treachery. Placed on a tray, 
aud wrapped in a red turban, thiscuLoff 
head recalls the Saint John ihc Haptht'a 
of tbc Italian renaissance ; "The Dream of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan” who saw one 
evening, rising on the horizon, the ex* 
qhisUc mausoleum where the body of his 
beloved wife Taj'mahal was to rest*: and 
finalty an "lUuatratioo for a quatrain of 
Umar Khayain." Knceliog on the prow of 
his bark the Sufi watches the water of the 
nver as it llows on, symbohsing the 
course oi the lives of the sages, and he 
composes this meditatii e verse : 

The ball no rjutiiion raake«ornv<i «r noe. 

Bat here or there, as airikrs tbe niarer (^ors. 

Bat U< that cast uidoaa into lie Uel<], 

Ue loons about >t alt, be kaotrs, be kaons I 
Pictures of Hindu inspiration, which 
portray episodes from the divine legends, 
arc more iiuincrous. Tagore has devoted 
pictures full of grace, and bright m tone, to 
tbe life of Krishna. He has uot, certainly, 
seen in him the supreme god of the Hbaga> 
vat-Gita— the source aud end of all things— 
but only the charming shepherd of the 
Gita Govincia, who dances m the fields, 
plays on Uis fiute to charm nature, and 
frolics and swings with the shepherdesses 
whom he intoxicates with bis presence, 
[fig 4] The mystic thought that animates 
the whole story of Krishna- the milkmaids 
who are in lo\e with him symbolizing the 


5. There are cvea lonie Mabommedaaa Amonir 
bia papits '-Saiai ur Zama who has paiotcd «iitb 
grace episode* from the life orNurJehaa. Itwari 
Frotad who illuitrated in the itjle of Fcraian 
miniatures tbe poem of Saade,— Leila and Uajnaa. 


6. This monument built at AgtA lu tbe ITth 
century, and known by theu^me of Tai Mahal is one 
of the most perfect of the Islam Mugbni art. 

50V4-10 


unioQ of the soul with the Divine— is 
abscot from the work of Tagore It is 
hardly to be traced iu a picture with 
darker colours where he has shown us 
Kndha sccLmg her loter in the forest.^ 
Anxious, and ns if already troubled by 
the divine presence, she docs not see the 
Cod, who hides bcLmd a big tree, 
embracing its dark trunk. In the siiadow, 
the light of his forehead, crowned with an 
aureole. Ins blue nrmj and hts glitter* 
iiig robe can be distinguished. It is the 
image of the God who hides himscU from 
Souls after having possessed them and 
exacts from them a loving quest. 

In the Portr.ut [ fig. Hi] A. Tagore has 
paiuted with a perfect distinction and 
cb.arm the trouble that takes possession 
oftbchc.irt of young girls at the sight 
ofthc divine ) outh, lie makes them sigl^ 
forth tile despairing words of the Bengali* 
poet— their gaze laden with desire and 
melancholy— 

*'t WA* happy ID my home 
Uolit tbe day 1 lavr bii piclure " 

SInva has inspired Abanindraoath Tagore 
more, than hts pupils. K. N Mazumdar 
has painted a "Dance of Destruction” 
[fig. 10] with taste, but he does not give 
tUegoilthe ardent fire and tbc mtoxieat* 
ing passion of the dance, that the ancient 
sculptors were able to render with such 
striking realism. Tagore has placed Shiva 
and Parvati among the groves at night, 
fail— face to face with arms entwined— in 
tbc act of the divine identification*. And 
whilst they gaze upon each other, tbc god 
provokes bis wile— "Oh I daughter of 
Himalaya, 1 am white as the moon, and 
thou art dark as the cloud that passes 
before her— 1 am the saudal wood tree aud 
thou the serpent that twines around 
it”. • But however charmtug these pic* 
turcs may be, they do uot equal in beauty 
a frcscoc representing the diviqc couple, 

7 Tbe picture of Itadba that Tu^ore composed 
After a Scu^ali poem has tbe some loipiralioa 
"Sbe WAS paisiPR by in the light ul CTeniag. 

1 did not know wbo the was 

Hut tbe sight of her made glad iny eyes '* 

S. It Is well known that the god who contains 
IB biffiiclf both tbe male and tbe female elements, 
capable of astunug him totality of action over the 
oiuverse can project outside of himself active energy 
And incarnate it in a godess ' shaktl." 

9 The legend relates that VaiTatl, bnmlliated 
by these reproaches fled into the woods aud by 
mean* of pcAieenres obtained a compUzion as bright 
as tbe sunny sky. 
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that has beea copied from the catca of 
Ajanta^®by Nanda Lall Uosc Adorned 
with his rich coronet, the cord of the 
ascetic round liis arm, and tho emblematic 
chain in his right hand, Shiva chspshis 
beautiful wife, who is crowned with her 
diadem m the form of a crescent moon and 
a lotus flower Entranced and as if pos 
sessed by the god, Paryatc leans, more 
supple than a creeper, towards her spouse 
Cheek against cheek, grave and meditative, 
with their beautiful bodies vying m ele- 
gance, they make the most disturbing 
picture that ark has presented, of the 
human couple troubled by the double niys 
tcry ot the spiritual and the fleshly union 
The Buddhistic legends have not been a 
happy souice of inspiration to the artists 
of the Calcutta School 0 Cangooly 
modcroisiug to excess his ' Buddha preach 
mg" has given him a Roman profile and 
Gogonendra Nath Tagore has conceded 
the Nirr«na uoder the appearance of a 
puerile symbol of a bluish ocean from 
which a head emerges Il^pier m Ins 
illustrations of the life of Cbaitanya the 
mystic reformer*^ he has drawn grave 
and noble pictures of liiin and m spite of 
the clumsiness in the drawing he bos 
succeeded in communicating bis emotion, 
m "gnef on the threshold of the unknown ’ 

^nda ball Bose, the most gifted of 
Tagore’s pupils, has illustrated theprio 
cipal episodes of the Umdu epics, the 
Xamafoa and the A/aftabdar-xt The 
engravings that represent the struggles of 
the Kurus and the Pandavas, ana that 
weredrawn some years ago, bear traces of 
English ifl/lucRce in their coldness and 
banality “The burning of the house of 
lac” {fig 11 ) however, shews u very sure 
sense of composition, and there is some 
nobility- in the ‘ Last voyage of Judis-' 
thira” (fig 9) The history of Rama is 
drawn according to quite different ideas 

10. TbeaoJtrgrouadtempteiof Aj/iata (MtuaUd 

to the wnt of Central lod ») were hull between the 
eecond wotury of the a^jeol era and the Cth cenlurr 
of tie mudern era The walN are adorned with 
pttjOU“R» whose perfection has nerei been snrpassed 

11 Trom 14So to 1S27 Cba tanjn wlioK Ide is 
lilll of m roenloui deeds became t! e apo.tle of dieme 
love Stand ag on the roofs of the town be used to 
erj to the eiciUd crowd— Krishna Krishna lose 
tore— and tl eniall rar shed lo an ecttncj ' ' 

K tlw book of Safer 

N redita and Ananda Cooraaraswaim ' UtiI,. of th^ 
llindos and EndOl sta ’ A Tagore and VenlataDoa 
also helped lo illustrate th s book xokMappa 


of technique. Freed from imitatioa o 
Boropeau art, Bose has attacbid himself 
to the old Hindu traduions— those of 
Ajanta— which the painters of the people 
cherish in their bazaar pictures and winch 
women follow by instinct when painting 
the figures of gods ou the inner doors of 
their houses Here there is none of the 
Persian afleciation, but strength, move- 
ment, warm colouring, and realism 
Drc«scd in bright red, the subjects arc 
shown in relief on a background of indigo 
blue The “Mother of Rama ’ bearing m 
her arms the hero as a child (fig 5) is a 
Hindu woman in all her fullness, such as 
the Mahablurat describes to us under the 
form of Sliakuutala “She has passed this 
way, my sweet love, the track of her feet 
made deeper by the weight of her hips is 
imprinted in the ground “—And “Ram i 
lying down on the sea shore ’ is one of the 
noblest pictures by winch painting has 
added to poetry 

Tagore has only ooce turned /rdht 
religious and symbohe subjects to attempt 
caricature There also, however, he was 
guided by a desire to work for the educa- 
tion oi bit people The personages that his 
ironical fancy has reproduced m the forms 
of ‘ The Amorous Prince” (fie 3 , “The 
Great Goddess,” “The Captive Hero”— are 
actors who are to represent before an cn 
tbusiastic public the heroes and gods of 
aocieot poems— true clowns who deck 
themselves with paperflowers and motley 
tinsel in the setting of an English music- 
hall 

Such 13 the work of the Calcutta paint 
ers— a work of charm, distinction and 
thought It comes to prove to Europe, to 
whom it presents itselt for the first time, 
what collective efiort united round a com 
raon inspiration, can do These sincere 
and gilted artists have subdued their own 
private temperaments to the necessity for 
reviving the technique and the ideal pecu- 
liar to fadia If to this they have «acri 
ficed richness of colounng and freedom of 
form, they have at least affirmed their will 
to live and the precision of their aim 

la order to prodnee great works, this 
little group must free themselves from 
foreign influences and try to translate 
more than episodes of tlie legends from 
Hindu thought Grace and serenity have 
suppressed in them the gilts of force, 
movement and passion, that belonged to 
the ancient sculptors They do not bring 
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before as ludia with her essential symbols 
A-couatry ofwooderfal dreams, ta ancieat 
days sbe lacarnated m her muUilorm gods 
all the forces of nature They have a 
thousand arms with which to create and a 
thousand faces that they may enjoy with 
all the seoces Conflicting elements 
mingle in them, life and death, sensation 
and thought, enjoyment and a'^cetiasm. 
At the height of madness and confusion 
they tend towards a state of equilibrium 
and from the frenzy of tlie instincts they 
produce intellectual order. We shall see 
one day this diverse and abundantthought 
spring up in the works of the Calcutta 
school, unless India, ha\ing already 
adianced beyond the stage of mtuitiic 
thought and turning towards the world ol 
experience — India, suddenly grown young 
again — reveals to us the forms of an art 
till now unknown 


Our sole duty today is to look upon the 
artistic awakening ol India with sym. 
patliy ^^e use this w ord in all its force, 
sympathy implying an idea of knowledge. 
VVemust come prepared before these pic- 
tures and restore them to their civilization 
without trying to imitate them Thus we_ 
shall not fall again into the mistake, that, 
for three years, for the pleasure of a dress 
maker, imposed upon ns the Persian style 
and made of it a trumpery affair, taking 
away its true meaning and depriving it of 
its tuner life. 

Hindu art ought to be for us something 
other than a mental pastime Abanindra- 
nath Tagore and his disciples are worthy 
ofany effort we can make to understand 
them and to reach through them the 
precious civilization of India 

Traualated by 
Pbamila CutmuLaV. 


BENGALI IN INDO-ROMANIC SM KLL LETTERS 


I N the Modern Resien for July 1918 a 
writer who signs bim«elf A Madrasec 
wntesto«ay that he has read “with 
great interest’' my two recent articles in 
the Review, and further writes as follows 
-*“Froni the point of view of a non Bengali 
Indian, 1 believe that the adoption of 
Roman senpt for Bengali will be of great 
benedt to the country. It would immen- 
sely facilitate the learning of the Bengali 
language and literature by non Bengalis, 
the chief obstacle m their ways at present 
being the script To provide every 
facility for learning Bengali and popularise 
its literature is a great necessity for us 
Indians. As a step in this direction, there- 
fore, I urge that the Bengalis should come 
to a conclusion immediately about the 
adoption of the Indo Romanic script for 
their language ’’ 

The Rev. J. Knowles has also writtea 
to me from Cambndge, under date May 
29th 1918, saying that he “should like to 
enlist you [me] in an '’effort to aroubc 
attention to the great need of some reform 
in Indian characters.” 

Hindustani was romanised long ago on 
the basis of transliteration It appears 
to me desirable that Bengali should now 


he brought out in small Indo Romanic 
character, without waiting for European 
savants and phoneticians coming to an 
agreement about the application of the 
Roman alphabet to the writing of all 
languages— an agreement which shows yet 
DO signs of coming, the amour propre of 
individual scholars and learned societies 
standing as a great ohstacle.m the war. 
A move in Bengal in the matter may be 
a spur to the other linguistic areas in India 
and even to Europe itself Sol now take 
upon myself the task of offering suggest- 
ions for the phonetic transcription of 
Bengali m Indo-Komanic character, whicR 
lo effect would be transliteration on the 
basis of the real powers of the Bengali 
letters and not transliteration on the basis 
of the powers of the corresponding Deva- 
nagari letters as used in writing Sanskrit 
At the outset I have to sav that the 
systenl that has with a few variations, 
b«n long in usein India for transliteration 
into Roman characterj and has recently 
been employed m writing certain previ- 
ously unwritten Indian languages — 
Sautali, Kha«i, Lusbai and Garo — is the 
best fitted for the phonetic romanization 
ofall Indian writing, as being the system 
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(S) It retains for the symbols x 
X their historical place between the 
vowels and the regular consonants ^ ^ n 
etc , and does not transfer them to 
a place after these consonants 

(3) It has the symbol ■— s put over 
vowels to indicate their nasalization^ 
instead of after \o5vcIs for the same 
purpose 

(4) It has n w ith a loop attached below 
instead of n, for 7 

(5) It has g, instead of j, for v 
(G) It has 1 , instead of i , for 3 
(7) It has r for? 

The Linguistic Survey system differs 
from the Royal Asiatic Society's on the 
following points — 

(1) It has certain additionil vowels 
a for the sound of a m all, & for the sound 
of o m bat, fi for the sound ofem met, 0 for 
the sound of « m hot , and it has also ts for 
the Marathi 'Tf which seems to be the same 
as the East Bsngal 5), ch instead of c for 
% sh instead of 5 for ?, ng for the Bengali 
t which has the sound of 

The Bengal Go\ernment system differs 
from the Royal Asiatic Society’s m having 
ft instead of m, for — (anusvara) , in 
having no symbol for * (aauajstka), and in 
having p instead of fl for w 

AS regards the transliteration of Arabic 
characters with additional characters for 
Hindustani, I need here only say that h 
used for and 9 u«cd for V tSnnot properly 
be used lor two Arabic letters whose sounds 
arc quite difierent from those of and ? 
In the Royal Asiatic Society’s Tran'Iitera 
tion announcement in the Society's Journal 
for 1S96 it IS indeed said of the two, 
tables of transliteration, fl) of Sanskrit 
Pall and the allied alphabets, and (2) of 
Arabic and allied aipnabets, that "these 
two tables are inconsistent with one an 
other on several points ’’ It is further said 
thaf’tbe practical difficulties arising from 
this discrepancy are, however, so small 
that the council would merely point out 
the discrepancy ’’ But the discrepancy 
IS certainly not irremovable I have farther 
to say that Arabic letters having Arabic 
sounds should be transliterated difierently 
from the «ame letters used in Hindustani 
' but beariug, alter Persian sounds different 
from their Arabic «ounds The Arabic 
letter called se m Persian and Hindustani 


and the letters sin and sad have all the 
sound of sin Hindustani, and' the letters 
called z^l, ze, zSd and zoe* in Persian and 
Hindustani have all the sound of z In this 
case s may very properly be used to re 
present the first three letters, and z the 
second four for Hindustani 

All the four systems of transliteration 
under comment, in dealing with the 
Devapagan and allied alphabets follow 
the present incorrect Indian practice 
of making vi with its modem sound 
of u in but the short of ut, of which the 
universally recognised sound is the 
sound of a in father A rectification is 
needed here le requires to be represen 
ted orherwise than by a, which should 
stand for the short of a (^) The itali 
cised form of a, changed from slant to 
vertical, may well serve the purpose, 
it seems It would not be a newly invent 
ed character in this paper I shall use a 
for^nnd'^fshort)as a tentative measure 
The sound of o m bot, of a in all, and of 
a m hat, all of winch exist in Bengali, 
require also to be properly represented 
Sir George Grierson’s representation in 
the LweuisUc Survey, of the sound ofo 
m bot by u, of the sound of a m all hy k 
and of the sound of a in hat by & is faulty 
Uoe and the same sound is often indicated 
by S, d an i Tbe sound of o in hot is but 
the short of a in i// Two difierent 
characters for tw o quantitative \ anations 
of the same sound cannot be proper As 
for the sound of i in hit, no shortening 
of the Latin a sound or of the English 
a sound in bale either, can give tbe 
English sound of a in bat Sir George Gner 
sou seems to have here sought immediate 
convenience with reference to English 
readers The Bengali sound of in "Btiq 
(today), the first e sound in (floor), 
and the o-sound m W (bnde) require 
to be represented A dot under each of the 
letters 5, e, and o may serve the purpose 
The Bengali ix sound which corresponds 
with 4he English a sound m bat may be 
represented by c (e underlined) tbe sound 
being allied to the Latin e sound 

The question of ^ ^ and ^ ^ I discussed 
at some length in my last April Article Dis. 
carding IB ^ as being "practically useless, I 
shall only say about ^ ys that considering 
the Upper India pronunciation, kirt, of^ 


• The want of Arab c typei Sa the Press obi «8 
the letter# iaiteadolthe 

1 tUralhecQ elna 
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IQ the phrase the turning of appears to have no justification in its 

tin into niiwaiid ofT^ into iiirda mlltiMli , ,, T^ i 

and the guna and inddhi sounds of ^ v The V ^'pkahet is 

as given by"Sanskrit grammarians being Kpresented by n by the Royal Asiatic 
ar and Jr, respectively, it is hard to resist Society by the Linguistic Survey System 
the conclusion that a very short vowel and by the Government of Bcupl Sjstcm 
sound precedes the r sound in n* nt and docs But the Asiatic Society of Bengal represents 


not follow it The transliterations n n, 
which originated in Bengal where tradi 
tionally the Bengali letters coresponding 
to maj have been sounded as dowfinglit 
1 and n is obviously incorrect Therejcc 


the Iff sound by n with a loop attached to 
itliclow The universal adoption of this 
method would be an iniproremcnt, for 
dotting or otherwise marking vowels 
above and consonants below would be a 


tion by th“ Royal Asiatic Society and the good general device 
Asiatic Society oflkngalof the landJlrom For^t both the Royal Asiatic Society 
the current transliterations appear to be and the Bengal Asiatic Society have c The 
quite proper But the two Societies rand Linguistic Survey and the Bengal Govern 
» arc objectionable as lacking any indica meatsystems have obviously for practical 
tion of the very short vowel sound preced convenience the popular English ch for it 
.nrr tv„. r cnitnd in v and af Tins verv This la of course an UDSCicntific procedure, 
mg the r sound m ^ ana v i tiis very wi^tevcr sound may be assigned to c 
short vowel sound may be tak%.a to be the j,o combination of that sound with tbe 
ladetcrmmatc vowel and be reprc«cnted b sound can produce tbe ^ sound A 
by the ®po*trpplie rev ersed as the apos universal adoption of c forT is desirable 


trophe 18 used for the Uevanagan ora 
graba The gum and vviddlu forms ^ 
and show that the preceding short 
vowel sound was not distinctly i as in tbe 
modern sound of T la Upper India and 
that tbe r sound was not difterent from 
thatofT 1 would therefore <uggcst that v 


Vs bearing the k sound the s sound and m 
a few cases m English evta tbe sh sound, 
CIS a superfluity in the Romau alphabet 
Tbe V sound which c has partially in Ita 
ban gives c a serviceable function 

sj IS represented by n by the Royal 
Asiatic bociety tbe Bengal Asiatic Society 
nnd tbe Lingmsuc Survey system, white 


symbol - placed over a vowel is decidedly putting it over n 

p,^fer.bl«to .!,= llcyal pj , tl,? ItajirA ‘ ScSlty, the 

representation of the sound by maftera Bengal Asiatic Society and the Bengal 
vowel, for~OTeravowelplainly indicates Government system have y only, butthe 
that it nasalizes the vowel while's after Lingmsbc Survey system has v and w 
a vowel suggests the idea that the vowel The Latin sound of v being like that of v 
IS /bi/oued by a nasal sound as does the a dual representation of T is unnecessary 
«m the Trench word won But the cm the Royal Asiatic Society the 

ployment of for indicating the nasaliza Linguistic Survey system and the Bengal 
tion of a vowel should be a bar toils. system have 4, but the Bengal 

being also put over n for representing tbe Asiatic Society has 5 which by theway, 
sound of the Devauagan a good re stands in the Bengal Government system 
presentation of si would be it seems n for the Arabic letter called sad la Persian 
with two dots under It for the sound of si “loo Hindustani tn accent mark overs 
IS only very slightly diflerent from that of docs not appear io be a very appropnatc 
V which according to all the four methods for diflcrentiating the sound of w 

of transhteraUon, is represented by n frorathatof^ whileti of which the sound 
The Bengal Government system s represen closely like that of r is represented by ? 
tation of — , (the auasrJra) by 1 . and of « would be preferable for v to be repre 
by (n underlined) which is different » (1 with two dots 

-vlrom tilt of the other three system^ ifnot ^oact&rTh^sl'^c as ?hafof“o 
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make g represent tbe ir sound, wlucb cor 
responds to the English sli sound, is no 
justiQable procedure, for it amounts to 
making the same character b‘=*ar different 
sounds indifferent languages The shfor 
^ in the Linguistic Survey system and the 
Bengal Government system is unscientific 
though practically coavemeat for EagUsh 
speaking people Tor ^ tbe Ro^al Astatic 
Society and the Bengal Asiatic Society ba\e 
§ But they both have s also for tbe 
Arabic letter called s 5 d in Persian and 
Hindustani This is most objectionable 
for the sounds of v and the Arabic letter 
sad are wide apart The fact is that 
learned societies that have devised systems 
of transliteration have had a narrow out 
look before them, and so have represented 
by the same character a particular sound 
of a particular language and also a clearly 
different sound of some otbe'* language, 
repeating thus the vice that prevails m 
Europe of using the same Roman chaiac 
ter for espressing different sounds in diffh 
rent languages 

The 7 sound is romanized by the Bengal 
** Asiatic Society and the Linguistic Survey 
system as r and by tbe Bengal Govern 
meat system as r This r is preferable to 
r, for the r sound m vz has to bedtstm 
gutshed from the <7 sound In vrfit transit 
terated as r<3i or pi the r sound is not tbe 
same as the sound of ^ in which 
borders on that of « K151 or rsi for •wfij 

and ghajlfor Wlcan cause oulymtolerable 
confusion^ Tbe Bengal Asiatic Society s 
r for both ^and the sounds of which 
are wide apart is a huge anomaly 

Tor practical convenience it is desirable 
that in ordinary writing and pnntiog, the 
marking of tbe quantity ot vowels should 
be avoided but that in books for element 
ary instruction m a language and iodic 
tionaries Dr Sweets three distinctions of 
long half long or medium aaJ short should 
be marked as needed Bengali requires 
the half long or medium mark lu the 
following scheme for the writing and print 
ing of Bengali phonetically m Indo 
Romanic small letters no distinction of 
long and short is made in the vowel cha 
racterSj as^tlie long and short rowel of 
Bengali writing have no correspondence 
With sound 

Bengali requires the following lndo> 


Romanic small letters* for being phonetic- 
ally written 

I Vowels —( 1 ) a for for the conven 
tional very short a sound caused by t m 
words like and for fl in words like 

and , a for I, and for m m 

words like and , a with a dot 

below for vH in (to-day) and (to 
morrow) , 1 for $ ^ and their abbreviated 
formsf ^ u forS ^ and their abbreviated 
forms e lor kSj c with normal sound and 
forum words like utu and ufu.e with a 
dot below for the first c m PICW (floor) , 
e with two dots below or c underlined for 
>aiii‘il? and for jl in JUT?! , o for ^ C 1 with 
aacmal saaad , a with a dot hela<y foe 
C I in C^IC^ (bride) as distinguished from 
C 1 in CTtM (10 corner) , for the indetermi 
natc vowel required for tbe transliteration 
of the Devanagan 14 hs r 
Vowels nasalized— (3) J a, i Q, e, u etc. 
Vowels aspirated— (3) nb, ah, ili, uh eli, oh. 

11 Consonants— k for g foe it n 
with a loop beloiv for i and for >5 m 

’Tfl, not for « in «TSttl (koar) or 
CUtiDl (gear) , c for 5 g for 5 m and 

for the East Bengal sound of 5 generally , 
j for q z for the z sound that ^ has in 
certain Bengali dialects and even m 
Calcutta Bengali in (mezda) Irom 

Ul?1 (meji^dada) , a for in 57^ and 
not for iiti in (uifil (mia) or (gaf 

nd v gai) , ^ for ^ , d Ibr ^ , r better for 

^ , n for t m ^4 and not for H m ^(37 

which has the same sound as ^ t for ^ , d 
for u , n for H p for *1 b for u , m for sf 
with normal sound r for 3 , 1 for ei v(only 
for transliteration from other languages) for 
the s©:ond 3 vybioh in theory represents v 
s for "f, u, Jf — except where is combined 
wiUi 3 following, and where is combined 

• All csefal parposes serred by Roman cap tal 
tetter* maj be well served by increase of a ze of small 
letters as seen in C and S compared svitb c and s 
t ^ t ett are to be lalcen as e eic^ wh ch 
can ot be sonnde i by themselves Tbe letters 7 V 
etc may n the Ind an svay be named La ga. etc. 
It appears to ma better to mame ihe n kaL, <»— 
in order that the r sounds both at ihe 
the end <rf a word or syllable may be e 
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wjtii <5, or * folIowHig, as n the uords^ 
and and the words and Wt«, 

in which two case» s has to stand for ^ and 
»t ^ h for f 

Kh, gh ch, etc , can perform the Junc- 
tions they now perform in the current me 
thods of transliteration. .. 

As Bengali is not a phonetically writtea 
language, as Hindi almost entirely is 
remarks on the sounds of some of the 
Bengali letters, simple and compound, 
appear to be palled for, m order that the 
path to phonetic comanisation may be 
smoothed The vowels have necessarily 
to be dealt with before the coosonaats 
The letter % express and inherent, is 
both short and long, but hardly ever so 
short as the Hindi VI , and It IS but rarely 
as long as the English a in caff The short 
^ has a tendency to take up the sound of 
o short IS oti ,aad fire is goti to 
Calcutta Bengali, and so is (black) 
k&lo, and 'st«l (good) bhalo On learning 
from Prof Sunitikumar Cbattcqee that 
gU and are pronounced as man and 
maaa to hast Bengal, 1 inquired of an 
East Bengal kinsman of mine whether the 
a sound was adhered to universally in his 
part ot the country (Bikrampur, L>ist 
Dacca), and he saia m reply that the 
adherence was general, though not quite 
universal and instanced as an exception 
3)^ lu ' ' pronounced as moa Bhjia 

and kala he gave as the sounds of and 
Two Bikrampur Pandits who visited 
me later, gave dokk/nn and not dakkbin, 
as the sound of tfVl la their part of the 
country This then is another exception 
to the general practice of adhering to the 
a sound of v? v!f55 being a transcript of 
the Sanskrit nfa and of nfir, no one can 
venture to interfere with, their spelling 
But some writers now write for 

black and ®tcril for good This innovation 
docs not appe'ir to me to be a desirable 
one, because it is not extended to all cases 
of'«J (express or inherent) having the o 
sound, for instance not being written 
aud also because the Bast Bengal 
sounds 01 aud 'et^ are bJla and bbala, 
respectively 

bo strongis the lendeucy in Bengali to 
turn the a sound of '\Yoma into o that 


nronls drawn from foreign languages are 
subjected to tins transformation The 
Arabic word tadr, turned to sad.-ir m 
liiodustani. IS written in Bengali as 
(siular), but is pronouaced as iador, and 
the English word summons, written m 
Bengali as >1^11 (saman) is pronounced as 
tamon Not onV but also vji tends m 
Bengali to take up the o sound The word 
and ^^63*1 turn the sound of tbeir ( 
into o in colloquial Bengali 

The distinction between t f (theoreti 
cally the short j) and (theoretically 
the ioQg P, and that betw ceo ^ (tbeoreti 
cally the short u) and ^ (theoretically 
the long u> are in reality distinctions for 
the eye ouly and not for tbc ear, ami are 
10 reality condaed for the most part to 
words drawn or derived from Sanskrit 
W berever m Sanskrit wools there is a long 
I or u, it IS bound to be reproduced when 
the words themselves or tbeir derivatives 
are used m Dcogalt, though the sounds 
may not be long m Bengali ^fg (pro-^ 
nouoced iHar), (pronounced sodsk), 
\*ll (pronounced mullo) and (pro- 

nounced unit) are examples of this. On the 
other hand Brngah words, la which the 
vowel sound is i or Q, are written with the 
short 1 or u >3 the same m sound as the 
Hindi 1^^ , ]«[ the same in sound as the 
Hindi the same in sound as the Hindi 
^ and the same m sound as the 
Hindi Tbc Persian words ^hub and 
h&hQa have been naturalised in Bengali , 
but, though they have in Bengali as spoken 
the Q sound, m writing they appear as T? 
(khob) and tjt (^tua) For Home Buie we 
have now both ^*5 and RtS At 
present la Bengali there is a tendency to 
write the f (1 short) m all cases where there, 

13 not the stamp of the bansknt *1 (1 lon^, 
and also the^ (u short) similarly 

and have not indeed been 
driven out of the field yet by 
? W(if and but the latter have been 
pushing their way in print. By the 
way, the current word has not yet 

obtained a footingin the written language 
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No one cno venture to rite c’ift instead 
of Cf^, but side by side mth there are 
to be seen m notice boards m front of 
cloth dealers’ shops in Calcutta f^«itf%in 
stead of the venerable As to the 

real character of the final i sound in 
and no one can contend that it is 

longmcf^ and short inf^*Ifit It is not 
easy to understand how the time honour* 
ed ffilt has come to be dressed out as 
By wnting instead of and follow 
ing a similar procedure in other cases in 
winch the Hindi language has a final long 
1 sound, we can only create an unreasona 
ble petty barrier Iietween ourselves and 
our Hindi using countrymen of Upiier 
India, and put also a small diificulty in the 
way of Bengalis learning Hindi and of 
Hindustanis learning Bengali 

The Bengali ^ has by no means the 
sameshott sound as theHiadi^has In 
Hindi fkn has the i sound as short as.the 
1 m the English word dm It is otherwise 
with the Bengali word The i soond 
in Olit IS realty bate long or medium, 
according to Dr Satet’s nomenclature 
In fact the short i sound and the short 
u sound which are very common in Hindi 
and English arc almost non existent m 
Bengali and a few other 

worfs can only be mentioned as instances 
of the decidedly short i and u sounds m 
Bengali 

On scientific grounds it is desirable that 
the quantity of the vonel sounds in Bengali 
should be settled according to sound as 
iVternrfUiri Vj 

—to the disregard of Sanshrit or any other 
spelling But a thorough going change 
like this would not be practicable in the 
present state of public opinion in the 
country A departure from Sanskrit spel 
ling cannot be ventured upon But m 
the case of non Sanskrit words, sound 
can be conformed to in all cases Sound 
IS now followed by some Bengali writers 
in respect of the w ord py ? is 

used for Do rou JLnon ? ^ f ** 

used for What dofoa know ? 

The souud of n la Bengali is exacllj 
51^*— 1 1 


that of fs, and so to lie transliterated by 
n It has no pretension whatever to be 
considered a vowel 

The Bengali 1 13 the samd m sound as 
and so can count only as a pure con- 
sonant, with no inherent '^r 
TheDevanagari anusrara appears to have 
been at first a vowel nasalizing symbol, 
as" now distinctively is, and then to have 
undergone changes of sound till it came in 
Bengali to have the decidedly consonantal 
sound of^j 1 e , of ^^or the English n in 
bnnk The Bengali so called anuiinr 
{ anusvira ) t is now on the way to 
supplant s in a large measure in wnting, 
for not only is it used in writing wotds of 
non Sansknt origin, such as and 

5t but in vvnting also words of Sans 
knt origin, as V instead of ?s(ft'om'2i?) 
and instead of ^t5®Vl ( from ) By 
the way, itseeras extraordinary that ^Ist^ 
shoulo have a place in wnting, but not 
Is It because $ is supposed to be 
incapable of being without its inherent 
ar any more than 'H is incapable of being 
without Its inherent w in the word ’ 
Anyhow there can be no objection to 
M 5 ?Il taking the place of Words 

dra wn b odily from Sansknt, such as siatrl 
and do not always appear as such 
in print, but appear often as and 

It IS desirable, I think, that t 
should be reserved for use exclusively for 
tlic ani/srj^T of words borrowed from 
Sansknt, except where the • has come to 
bear an ra sound, as m and 

which would better bo written, always 
and not only sometimes, as and 

The Bengali: calls for some notice It 
basgeneraiiy not the sound It 

xj» tnfiy -n*Dca "A "ni irtia'i Voal; it 'jias the 
ris'irga sound, as in ’biJ:, and Occur 
nog lu the middle of a n ord, ns in and 
It only doubles the sound of the 
consonant that follows it is sounded 

as dukkha (not duhkbi) and as 

dui&apna (pot dub^apna) 

The Sanskrit diphthongal sounds at and 
aa have b-come oi and oa m Bengali 
which has, however, numerous other 
diphthongs, which it manages to express 
by combinations of two vowels in each 
case 

The nasal consonants s and ^ are not 
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ii-imtil after Uicir proper aounlt as na 
ml ila (n here hciti« the [> il ital n) 
So far n<» my personal kno\'.lcdi,c Roe* * I1 
jn/ncjJ fla in J is Home 1 lo I’rof |o;jeth 
thauari Hay mins c’lM ( lleoRah 

Diclionarj ) f,i\cs ( u^ ) ns the name 
of« and HI? { iM ns the name of >1? Sol 
take It that the two letters arc so iiamcil 
m the part of the country where he learnt 
Ins neiiRah Utters ( know of a case in 
uliidi a teacher Jclmltd by the 
bad nauniis; of S tauRht Ins puptU to 
pronouuc th word CM in Viuysagar s 
23*15 -n as heO \Mii.a one such 
pupil (mj informant j jomcl nti English 
fachool he had Ins pronunciation corrected 
into b itiff as pronounced in I ti;,Ush m 
llenRah character for the siunl 

koSr CHS’a lor the sounl u S'" Ua» lor 
pie souiil in 3. ind vtf s f r the sounl 
gSt tnois gii) art spthnss tbit base 
arisen from the msnanin,' of lh» I tters 
and Thes two letters aid il*o a 
should he named after their proper s m ils 
ThelJensalMuscJ to he cailcl /no m 
the old Patlishal i days It is no v callcl 
m our schools njurdfionno (mtlnlhanya) 
no MurJhonno is ahracid ihra to the 
infant learner nod it remains cioite n 
puzzle till the learner is adranced cooupli 
to learn the proper sound of which 
corresponds with the BciiRati *| In 
llensali ^ has the sound of ^ only wiien 
it IS compounded with ? ^ or ^following 
as in the words and Else 

where it has the same sound as ^ It is a 
question whether it would not be expe 
dicnt in writing Oengah in Indo Romanic 
character, to employ u for r prcseottiig the 
closely allied sounds of 41 m la 1 in *1^55 
and II m siira and to employ ; for represent 
iQg the closely allied ir and ^ sounds 
though for transhteratioa from bansknt 
d derent letters arc needed as there are 
diQerent letters in that language for the 
sf ghtly different sounds la applying thf 
same alphabet to the writing of different 
languages it is possible only to express by 
the same symbol sounds that are closely 
though not csaclly alike The Baglisu 
k sound la college for example, is not 
exactly the same as the k sound m but 
loey hare both to be represented by k 


The nasnl letter ^ when ennjotned to 
luulli r i| following: fhc word ■t'i, 

retains Its proper sounl of m In a few 
casesasm nKt and eV, tlicJ* doubles the 
sound of the consonant to whicli it it 
attache 1 anl imparts Ixsidcs n iiatiil 
sound to the Towd following this couso- 
uaiit, mzi being pronounced as 9ttt nnd 
as bhibld In *‘’i the ^ only doubles 
the sound of ? making the sound of the 
word paddn , and in qx! the % has no 
power the word heiog sounded os lokkhi. 
as if it were written qi?! Teachers m 
schools now teach hoys to pronounce the 
worls qq and qxt as paidd an! lokkhi, 
givings the soun I of* 

The Utter 5 except when conjoiiie 1 in 
the lorm of ? callel japhaU, to a pre 
ceding consonant h is exactly the same 
ajunJasa la *f>r nnJ '‘t Zf and v to^c 
up respectively the sound of tto andddo 
and turn the sound of the inherent a of 
the prece ling consonant into o >i9 nhoue* 
tically transcribed is dan(o * fTI phonctw 
cally transcnbcd is Jonto is sounded 
as ksryo or klnjo, and q? is sounded ns 
Sojjho In the latter case J assumes the 
I sound of s and is doubled, and the souud 
of ? IS shifted from before to after 1 with 
Its j sound doubled in some cases 7 has 
a very short a sound ns in qjv and 
I wiihlattachcd to it in tbcformil has 
cliaagcd its onginul sound of yi into the 
sound of 1 m hit which isa simple vowel 
sound Hut tins sound ofll docs not 
assert itself la the Words written 
and -stmsel but la turned into j Sam 
bajar and Simactron arc the names as 
souuded 

Thedottedvre e.isavowcl a. d has 
the sou id of 'q (a) It) words like and 
?+ f, ;c, has the sound of 
(i) as m and In words like m 


unu 1 ts 01 snort (c) in 555 ^ (soundnl 

da nne an ti> SIS d}sJiort+w theujandW 

being thrown into different syllables . m 
551 (sounded dac 3)^1 13 4 sbort+s^l tbCJI 

and sti being throwa into diQcrent sylla 
bles , lu ( sounded dae h moi I ) 5 ^ is 
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the ^ + ^ b-iag thrown into diSerent 
sylKbles ^is always a consonant, ? is 
always a vowel , j, when it has aj sound as 
IS a consonant, and elsewhere it 
performs a consonantal function as m JRI , 
it IS always a vowel 

A recent use, or rather misuse, of i 
claims a notice The Enehsh word §ir is 
usually w ritteu m Bengali character as »lf3, 
for which there is even the high authority 
of the Sahitya Panshad Some innovators 
now write "gj and others *1113 for Sir Can 
not be short that recourse should be 
had to I to express a short sound ? In 
turning into Sircar, Englishracii have 
taken i to have a short 'sf sound , but the 
vulgar pronunciation of Sir given as Sab 
in the Calcutta Statesman of July 27, 1902 
under the head of Varieties, 1 may mention 
as an instance of i being also given a short 
«11 sound by Enghshmen Indeed the 
Bengali *rt3 must have come from Sir as 
p^ronounced by Enghshmen m Bengal 
Transliterated into Komau character 
would be syar and would he sfar 
These transliterations are a suiBaent 
condemnation ot the innovations The 
source of the first innovatioQ ^3 seems to 
be the conventional sound of i m words 
like Letters with conventional 

sounds can have no rightful claim tole 
used m transliteration 

The letter 3 when combined as 3 ifsjl 
with a consonant preceding doubles the 
sound of the consonant, except when the 
combination begins a word is pro 

ncunced, not as bi krain, but as bik kram, 
and IS pronounced not as mitra, but 
as mit tra Similarly is pro 

nouQced, not ns ha ro pro s3d, but as ha 
rop-prosad Here there would be a diifi 
culty, as between transliteration and pbo 
netic transcription The doubling of tlie 
consonant m compound words like 
which, after all, may be a local practice m 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, may be 
disregarded, I think 

The second 3 of the Bengali alphabet 
when used alone has always the sound of 
thefirst3, and is thus a pure superfiuity 
When used as 3 ’fsil le when conjoined to 
a consonant preceding it generally doubles 
the sound of the eonaooant, 'Si 3 , for lu 
stance, being pronounced as aSSo Tbe 
3^31 m^3, ^et 3 and signify nothmg 
The adoption of the Assamese letter 3 (*=3) 


would be of service for trausliteration, 
when required, from Sanskrit and other 
languages, m giving, for instance, the derl 
vation of tlie Bengali word from the 

Arabic word xakU European linguists 
who have a scholarly knowledge of 
Bengali, and even a Bengali linguist of 
wideceiebrjty, have credited tbe Bengali 
language with the possession of the Eng 
lish w sound, fe , of the Sanskrit 3 sound 
they would transliterate as h3wa, 
and 3tS3l as khaw5 Their view of the 
matter is not correct is not «5l 

1 e , not ha oa, which borders ou ha wa, 
but 13 513 31 le, hao a and is not 

31 331, I e , 1 hi oa which borders ou kha 
wS, but is 313 31 , 1 c , 1 hao a 31631 bas tbe 
sound of the imperative verbal form 3I'3+ 
the ^ sound 

The letters 3 3 and 3 used to be all 
called sa m the old Pathsbala days and 
were discriminated from one another by 
names based upon their shapes, the middle 
one being very aptly called pet-kl ta (belly 
cut) Sa Bengali infants are now taught 
to call them tilobbo (talavja) ia, mur 
dbonno (murdbanya) Sa, and dooto 
(dantya) Sa Tbe differentiating terms are 
quite unintelligible to the little learners, 
and they become intelligible only to those 
of them who on growing older learn the 
proper; significance of the terras talavya, 
murdbanya, and dantya The name doato 
Sa (3) is absurdity itself, for the Sa sound 
can never be dantya (dental) But the 
donto Sa ( 3 ) i3 now the favourite svin 
Bengal Tbe English sb sound m words 
appropriated from foreign languages by 
Bengali is expressed by means of 3 instead 
of3 or 3 The Persian word sbabr 13 
generally written 353 (not 353 ) , so also 
the Persian name SberSbabis written m 
a school text book C33 asisShahJabin 
wntten 315 , the Arabic 

word Sbaioil is written (not , 

and the English word fellowship is wntten 
(not The misuse of 3 , 

theoretically the equivalent of 3, loudly 
calls for rectification 

The s sound is about as alien to Ben 
gall, as IS the s sound in liitidi Fven of 
the syllables ^ and q the sounds are not 
exactly sra, I believe, but§ 5 being given 
its Bast Bengal sound The East Bengal 
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sound of 5 I ba\c represented by «, It is 
usually represented, houever, by ts ( 
wbicb, expressing a compound sourd 
does not appear to me to be a suitable 
means for expre«sing tbe simple sound of 
the East Bengal 6 If this 5 is represented 
by j, then its aspirate? will have to be 
represented bj gb and if tViss isrepre 
seated by ts its aspirate ? will have to be 
represented by tsh That the proper 
sound of 3 IS tshri and not stl and that 
the proper sound of ctJTa is tshrot and not 
Slot, receive some support from 3 being 
and cqi'^ being in the mouths 

of Bengali illiterates ? here having its 
West Bengal sound 1 ba%c heard even 
literate people lu Calcutta call the late 
distinguished High Court Vakil Mr bn 
nath Das Chmat Da£ Tbe East Bengal 
? sound IS hardly distinguishable from 
the English s sound The bylbet Bengali 
word ^ifV^ has beeu transliterated 
&8il lu Tiie Liiiiuistie inirver of JaJta 
(\ol ^,PaItI, pp 22J 23U ) The true 
3-souud 18 however not wautmg lu 
Bengali us spoken everywhere in the Beo 
gall speaking area Maubhum as a Deo 
gall speaking district, IS ethnically a part 
of Bengal though it is now pohticall) out 
aide the prosmee of Bengal Vt Furulia 
and its neighbourhood in Manbhum the 
riser IS called KisSi and uot K«s3ii by 
even the lowest classes of people as I can 
say from personal knowledge bo the 
b sound does ex st in Beni,ali as *:pokcu to 
a part of ethnical Bengal 

The souud expressed by tbe dolled 
characters ^ (UtndO and ? (Ocngali) ts 
more neatly allied to that of * ^ d tbau to 
t ? r It would be more scientibc there 
fore to represent by d marked some 
bow than by y or r 

Tbe compound characters 7, a and ^ 
demand notice — * 

(i) was for ages recognized as a 
letter of the Bengali alphabet and was 
called kbio, as it^still is lu tbe dictum, 
r<e, ’ which boys arc mode to 
learn , but how + can produce the sound 
fka, they arc quite at a loss to understand 
Theoretically 7 IS a compound of i{andv 
^ answering to the Devanagari W4.V 
'■ w ^changed its souud m Hindi to V as 


in tlie word pronounced bikli (fta) This 
gives a clue to the Bengali lieing coosi 
dered equal to ^ + is now sounded 

imtiiliy as kh and non initially as kkb 
and cti'? are examples containiuR these 
two SOI nds 

' «2) a as Its tonu indicates is a com 
pound of 9 and st so that its proper sound 
sboultTbejn But its sound has changed 
in B ngali pan passa with its change in 
Hindi The word SM m Hindi has becotte 
vvn ( gyan ) in sound and also in writing , 
and in Bengali is sounded as if it were 
vipi(=^muin the English word be^'aa), and 
f^Sis sounded as if it were wntten 
( bigga ) The q (j) cR°^cnt m the letter 9 
has changed its sound to q {p) The traus 
literation of into jnanendra is, 

therefore fully deserving of condemnation, 
for it changes tbe /, sound of the name 
into they sound ^ 

(d) ^ according to the orthodox 
theory is a compound ^ and ^ , but tbe 
form of the letter belies the theory 9 is 
obviously a compound of q and uy, and its 
sound has become though some persons 
nowadays give It tbe sound of \+*l, re, 
ofw+w not of •v+u Tbe name written 
r^^qjlis Bisbtupur m the mouth of every 
Bengali The transliterated form of tbe 
name \ishnupur is quite open to censure, 
tbev (V) sound being wanting in Bengali, 
and ^ not having the same sound as V 
Knstodas Pal, 13 a name now in common 
use though tbe eminent owner of tbe name 
spdt It as kristo Dass Pal, using s 
ipstcad of sb lu Kcisto m conformity ap 

t iarcntly to Hindustani prouunciation 
lut the name 13 colloquially uot 

even Knstodai but is Kesbtodat, though 
the uame as written is usually read as 
Rristodat 

Spelling does aSect the sounds of words 
Some sixty years ago there w as a Profes 
sor lu the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
whose name m Bcnpali speech was Kam 
candor Mittir Uis name in English 
letters waswritten as Ram ChunderMitter 
The name written then, as now, m Bengali 
character is fits, and it is now 

transliterated as Kamdiandra Mitra 
How IS the name to be phon-tically Iran 
senbed * About tbe part of tbe name 
thereis no dilEculty for tbe woiil m cur 
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reut speech is still Mit tir, and not Mttra 
or even Mittra, which is the sound of the 
written word But ramcandro, if not 
rSmcandra, has been gaming ground upon 
the old ramcandor, (from Hindi ram- 
candar), showing thus the influence of 
spellmg upon the sounds of words The 
names transliterated as Jogendra and 
Surendra arc now generally sounded, I 
believe, as ] 0 gendro and furendro in 
Calcutta Bengali It seems proper then 
that such names as Wtfa and 

should be phoneticallj transcribed as 
Ramcandro (optionally KSmeandra), 
Jogendro (optionally Jogendra), and 
S'urendro (optionally Surendra) The 
option left would satisfy East Bengal 
people, and conform besides to existing 
practice 

There are difficulties about the phonetic 
romanisatiou of some other Bengal 
proper names The name trans 

iiterated without diacritical marks, is 
Ramnarayan But colloquially the name 
IS RS.nialLrao, theu here having the sound 
of «n m the word The old spelling 
Ram Xarain, approached the sound rim 
nar;n. The name should, m Roman letters 
be Rimnirnn, 1 think There is greater 
difficulty about the names and 
Boys at school now pronounce as bri 
(notbfi.hf), but the proper name is 
Rtdae (not Riday) m the mouths of people, 
and the proper name is RisikeJ The 

Hon. Kaja Hishee Case Law, ciB, spells 
bis name as given here, and this shows 
that the imtial sound IS Ignored even m 
anstocratic families How are such names 
as and to be phonetically tran- 

scribed^ It would be expedient, it seems, 
to transcribe the names as ’ndae and 
’ritikeS, the imtiar apostrophe showing the 
elision of the letter H Hr is a sound 
difficult to pronounce, and so the sound has 
been given up in Beugah as it is spoken 
The ^ of IS pronounced by some 
Beogahs as rbi instead of bn 

,To come now to the well known 
Bengali patronymica. which in writing, in 
Bengali character, still appear in their anti 
quated forms 

cWH, oalSl^I, C*IW, 

’iS and Pl*5, but which m Calcutta 
Beugah as apokeu at the prcscut day are 


61^^^ or ^tsf^ or 
CgWil(unchaDged),!5|5tr*^or e^5t^, 
or 1119, (m (unchanged), C^l^, 

>1^1 and or ft* The latter set of 
names, as spoken m Hindustani, were 
anglicised very long ago as Banerjea (later 
Banerjee), Mooberjea {later Mookeqee', 
Chatterjea (later Cbatterjee), Gangooly or 
Gangulj', Ghosbal, Bbattaebarjee, Chucker-. 
butty, Sen, Ghose, Bose, Mitter, Dutt and 
Stogh The spellings Chuckerbutty (H 
Cbakarbatti), Ghose (H Gbos), Bose (H. 
Bos) and Uutt (H Datt) make it quite 
clear that the anglicised names sprung 
from the Bengali names as spoken m 
Hindustani The Rev Dr. K M Banerjea 
and Dr Doorga Churn Banerjea spelt their 

I iatrooymics as gi%cn here, and the 
atter gentleman’s famous son, Mr Suren 
dranatu Haoenca, keeps up his father’s 
gelling The fate Rai Bahadur Bankim 
Cbuoder Chatterjea, of higb literary fame, 
spelt bis patronymic as given here i have 
seen also the spelling Mookerjea, but can* 
not DOW specify where The jea of older 
times stood apparcotly for the Hindustani 
jiS, and as ea m English is usually pro 
nounced the same as ee,as in the word seu, 
the jea in Baoeijea, etc , appear to have 
changed to jec 

The Calcutta University a long time ago 
ca»t off the anglicised half Hindustani names 
Banerjee. Mookerjee, Ohatterjee, eta, and put 
up III their place Bandyopadhyay (for 
), Mukliopadhyay (for 
Chaltopadhyay (for eta This 

innovation was on the line of nationalism, 
revivalism and transliteration combined 
owes Its origin to 

to ?«t5l (.S’tq *9.^51’), to Bt|fS (ui’iq 

‘n^), 5lC5{t1t<aH to (Sfi^ 9til Hi 

etc being the names of vil- 
lages ui the Ht? (Rich) section of Bengal * 

1 have not been able to ascertain how and 
when the names 

and grew out of the 

names of the villages The Univeraity inno 
vation Baiidopadliyay, MulJiopadhjay, 

* euivBj*t {atHrv 

ete)-ai5]faTjtn?l<a 5ftn3Hti ?? a-iVsi 

^ >1* ^ ji» I 
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OtaBopadh) jy an 3 Gan„'oj» 4 i 3 I)> ly buc no! 
been adoiilcJ by inan>. (Jlio^lun place of 
Ghosc. lUsu 111 pUcttof llo^c. .mil Mittt m 
phcc'of Milter ln\c beert hrgcly aJoplwl. 
Uul 111 these latter eases llitt yap bclsvccn the 
old and ihc new has not lieca so wide as tlwl 
between the handy IJanerjcc and the cum 
brous llaiHlyopadh)a>, for instance. Coaern* 
ineiU base not accepted Uandopadbyay, 
Mul.hopadh>ay, etc, and base recently 
rccti 6 cd the spelling of the presaicnt names. 
Uanetjet, Moolscrjce, etc according (o the 
rules of transliteration The rectified spel- 
lings have not been adopted hy many 

I-caiingas}dc such isolated spelhogi as 
Honncrjce instead of B nerjea or Itanccjcc, 
BhoscorVasu instead of Bose, and Mitra 
instead oI Mittcr, there was before the Uni 
sersity’s move a general consensus in Bengal 
about the spelling of patronymics in English 
letters. Keither, the University translitera 
tions of names written in Bengali in anti- 
quated fashion, nor the recent Government 


rectificitions, Banarji, JIukharji, etc , havd 
rcccuei general acceptance. Is it not projicr 
then tint we sliruld now consider whether we 
shoiil i not giie up the old half Hindustani 
anglicised inmes in their old and their pre- 
sent rcclhicd forms ar d also the tnnslifcra- 
ted obsolete or all but obsolete mines put 
forisard hy the University, and, taking up 
our stand on Bengali as it is now *pokcn, 
in the Calcutta section of the country, try 
to bring into general use the hung Bengali 
names Haiujic, Mukujje, CiiS'ujjc or Chita- 
jje, Ganuli, Bot, Mittir, etc. Such a change 
would rest on a combined naltonal -and 
rational basis. There would be a di/liculty 
about sucli names as Bsiujje and Ginult 
appearing in print, for most presses have no 
types with diacritical marks. They might 
appear in print without any diacntical mark- 
ing of letters, but in writing with the hand 
diacntical marks could always be given 

StAMACIIAKAV GAhCULI „ 


NOTES 


Foreign PraUe and Patnotisn 
In foreign panegyrics of our customs, 
institutions and scriptures the elements of 
real apprcciatiou of their lutnnsic worth 
and the desire to be courteous to us arc 
frequently combined, and a third element 
IS sometimes added to it 'In the charmed 
circle of savants, as well as among the lay 
public of the West, ancient Indian culture 
and avilisatiou bad scarcely the reputa- 
tion it deserved The civilisations of 
Greece and Rome did not sufilr front 
this disadvantage, but it is not easy to 
make a bid for originality m a subject 
worn threadbare by previous masters A 
lODCcr in a new field can, on Ibe other 
and, bring forward, by diligent search, 
fresh points of view for the delectation of 
ah/ascworld athirst for new sensations, 
and herein the Oriental scholar finds his 
opportunity and usefulness But be has 
to break unlanidiar ground, nod for this 
reason, and also to ittrnct attention to 
.himself and his work, he must cry up his 
varcs for all they are worth, and this 


leads him to exaggerate the value of the 
subject on which he has specialised and of 
the objects with which be has to deal 
Moreover, anything out of the common 
range of study exercises a mysterious fasci- 
nation upon a certain class of select minds. 
Thus we find ourselves confronted by a 
pcqilexiag situation crc.atcd by tlic fdct 
that while the generality of cultured 
Westerners coudenin some of our customs 
and institutions and certain aspects of our 
avihsationas barriers to further progress 
and as lying at the root of our arrested 
development, there arc others, often highly 
gifted and generous minds, who see a soul 
of good in them, and even ask us to stick 
to them The riuestion is, what is the 
Indian's duty under the circumstances ’ _ 
That duty, as we conceive it, is not to 
surrender our right of pnvatc judgment in 
the face of either praise or bl imc Accept 
just so much ol both as you find, oiicnti 
col examination, to be true and not a 
word more In regard to disparaging 
remarks, our lustinctivc love of self and 
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country maizes us adopt a ngilant and 
critical attitude, but when we are well 
spoken of, we feel flattered, our vanity is 
gratified, and we are iisuallj not disposed 
to be critical, and may even consider such 
an attitude to be ungracious Besides, an 
idea IS prevalent among us that it i» neces 
sary to lay the colours thick on our bright 
patches in order to infuse self confidence in 
our minds, and Without self confidence, it 
iS truly thought no nation can make much 
headway In other words, these foreign 
eulogies are regarded as serving the same 
purpose as "wbat arc known m medical 
psychofogy as ‘auto suggestions ' We do 
deny that m a moderate dose, they do 
serve this purpose But when we are apt 
to be earned off one feet by such praise, we 
do not think that the food is either healthy 
or wholesome for us To lose our balance 
IS not good for us either raciallv or indivi 
dually, and is rather a sign of mental 
weakness and morbidity of temperament 
A mind which bankers too much for other 
people s praise, or ignores tbc qualifica 
tions by which such, praise is conditioned, 
IS a mind diseased loordmate vanity, by 
making us blind to our faults, effectually 
shuts out the path to progress, which lies 
through the removal of those faults It 
may even be the object of some designing 
persons to feed thisvamty with a view to 
sene their own ends and utilise theirper 
sonal opportunities, as is said to be the 
case with the courtiers by whom Indian 
nobUmeu are often surrounded And there 
are even those w ho think that all the loud 
talk about our spirituality w hich we some 
times hear from foreign politiaans who 
cannot be said to be very spiritually mind 
ed tbeinsclves, is purposely designed to 
keep our attention fixed on the other 
w orld la order to make it all the easier for 
th“m to exploit our material resources 
Again, all eulogies of Indian customs and 
institutions ancient and modern are to be 
read subject to the rooted couviction at 
the back of every Western Oncntalist’s 
mind which they never care to conceal and 
must be evident to all who dive deeply 
into their writings, that for a people so 
imperiectljr developed as the Indians, some 
of their institutions deserve all praise 
Their pntse is therefon. always relative, 
and never unqualified, as many oius, who 
read it apart from the context are, in our 
entliusiasm, apt to suppose 

We are foiiu of quoting the Cnglishman 


against himself Let us remember how 
often in Loglish literature, both permanent 
and ephemeral, we come across passages 
jQ which the writer holds up his uafional 
vices to «coro This shows a strength of 
character and backbone, and a vigour of 
thought, which are lacking among us 
Ihc great nations of the world haie be. 
come great not by sticking fast to every 
thing, but by casting off much that was 
bad in them They have plenty of good 
men and true, men held in high esteem 
among their countrymen, who can accuse 
them roundly when occasion arises, and 
dare to be in the right with two or three’ 
To hold fast to all that we have inherited 
from our past and preieuta single ray of 
critical light to penetrite its darkness 
except with a view to extol it connotes a 
pathetic though subconscious fear that the 
process will shatter many of our beautiful 
dreams Should we imitate tbc bat and 
shun the light merely to hug our fantasies 
to our bosom ^ 'Light, more light '* are 
said to be the dying words of Goethe, the 
greatest apostle of culture the modern 
world has seen and we could choose no 
better motto for ourselves It may be 
that by atlowiog the bglit of reason to 
penetrate mto the dark recesses of our 
mmd we shall not be destroying only, but 
may also be building up anew, and placing 
our love of country and of our past on a 
reasoned and therefore permanent and 
lasting basis That is certainly a coasum 
laation devoutly to be wished, and one 
more worthy of us than dancing like 
manonettes in the hands of our foreign 
admirers, who while pulling the stnngs 
from behind perceiye our w eakness and feel 
amused by it Impartial foreigners, who 
are neither specialists ror politicians with 
axes of their own to grind, wiU respect us 
all the more if we importless of sentiment 
and more of discrimination in our pat 
notism 

We must love our country— that is the 
essential condition 

Such is the patnots’boast, where’er we 
toam. 

His firat, best country ever is at home 

truly said Goldsmith, and Cowper echoed 
the same sentiment when he said Eng 
land, with all thy faults, I love thee still I’ 
A genius, like that of Rabindranath Tagore 
for instance, cannot, it is true, give up to 
country what was meant for mankind, but 
without cultivating the unnatural detach 
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mcnt of people whom the poet sitinscsis 
fnends of every country but their own’, 
we too may, lu our own humble degree, 
reconcile patnotism with our higher men 
tal needs as human beings Rationalists 
may be nationalists, but Chauvinists can 
hardly be rationalists If you really love 
your country, the sweet seduction of sail 
ing with the multitude and winning llieir 
applause thereby should not appeal toyou 
It may be that by following the line of 
least resistance you shock current opinion 
the least and achieve the most result even 
m the direction of progress and reform, 
and for that reason it is perhaps to be 
desired But it should certainly not be 
yopr aim to conciliate current opinion by 
the saenhee of your reasoned convictions 
“It IS eo much easier to assume than to 
prove,’ said Lccky it is «o much less 
painful to believe than to doubt there is 
such a charm in the repose of prejudice 
when no discordant voice jars upon the 
harmony of belief there is such a tbnlling 
pang when cherished dreams arc scattered 
and old creeds abandoned that it is not 
surprising that men should close their eyes 
to the unwelcome light" Let us beware 
of this insidious tendency and love our 
country in the spirit of men who really 
want to see her great and take her rightful 
place among the living nations of the 
world, and not like men who are content 
to brag of her post and let the present and 
the future take care of themselves Just as 
wc remind our rulers not to forget in India 
the doctrines of libet^ which are being 
applied on the battlefields of Europe, so 
should wc see to it that the democratic 
and rationalistic doctrines which ncapply 
in our political sphere are not forgotten in 
the more intimate concerns of our social 
and cultural life 

The Montagu-Chclmiford Report 
and a Story or Two 

There is an Indian story of a miser who, 
unable to bear tbe badgenng of his fnends 
regarding Ills close fistcdncss, nod also to 
nllay the compunctions, visitmgs of Ins 
conscience, generously resolved to give 
away a few rupees. Thereupon he took 
out some coins from liis strong box and 
summoned a beggar to his presence Bnt 
lo I when the beggar came, he found that 
he was quite unequal to tbe heroic saenhee 
he had been contemplating, and instmc 
,ivcly he shut his palm At the same time. 


his fnends were watching him, and he 
keenly felt the desire to make the gift and 
be quitswith them Only his lifelong habit 

E roved too strong for bini, and w ould not 
;t him carry out his heart's desire When 
he was in this Sr, an idea struck him He 
called out to the beggar to force his palm 
open, and snatch away tbe money, as he 
could uot bear to transfer tbe coins volun* 
tanly and of bis own free will from lus own 
hands to those of another Tbe reform 
proposals now before us remind us of this 
story The Report contains ample evidence 
that the heart is willing, but the hand 
trembles when it comes to making actual 
changes in tbe present bureaucratic regime, 
and the people are left especially in the 
sphere ot tbe Supreme Government which 
IS tbe source of all power, to make as 
much, or as little, as they can of the Gov 
eminent s good intentions 

1 here 18 1 story of another miser who 
started from homewith a rupee in his hand 
to buy some good thing m the bazaar and 
have a good time But when he stood 
before the shop which sold tbe thing of Ins 
choice, hesitating as to what he should do, 
he opened bis palm to have a last look at 
his darbog rupee He found it wet (with 
perspiration) Whereupon he exclaimed, 
“Dacbehn rota hai," “tne child is weeping” 
( at tbe thought of parting from bis 
master) So be went back home with the 
rupee unspent Tbe Anglo Indian bureau* 
cracy want to purchase in the world’s 

f iohtical bazaar , the good name of being 
fiends ol freedom at the cost of some of 
tbcir Power and Pelf, bat evidently their 
Power and Pelf are "bacbchas' who 
'rotea baia ," — “they are weeping at the 
thought of separation from their mas 
ters ’ 1 

The ‘Independence’ of Councillor* 

The Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms says that in the Punjab, where 
the nominated clement m the legislative 
wuncil IS strong, there is more indcpcn* 
dcn« of action than in the other provin 
(para 98) This proves to detnons 
tration that nomiuutM members do not 
represent the people , for the people’s 
*^P5*sf*^tatives, It IS conceded, vote differ- 
frota them The object of the councils 
being the representation of the people’s 
views, this js la reality an admission that 
nomination does not fulfil this object and 
18 therefore unjustifiable This is in fact 
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admitted in para 232, where it is said 
that uoramated members are an anomaly 
la a responsible council But apart from 
this, what does the ‘independence’ of mem 
bers mean ’ They may be independent ot 
popular control and subservient to official 
opinion, or they may be independent of 
official influence and amenable to popular 
control There can be no questioa^as to 
which of the two alternatives is preferable 
lu the present stage of India’s political 
progress The bureaucracy is powerful 
enough as it is and it requires no moral 
courage to swim with the tide of official 
doiu 'Public opinion, on the other hand, 
IS weak, and it requires some strength of 
character to stand up for it Unpreiudiced 
foreigners like Mr Ramsay Macdonald 
trained in the parliamentary life of Eng 
land, are of opinion that the Indian lacks 
courage to oppose the ruling race m his 
councils’ ( Awakening of ladta. Pop Ed , 
p 181) The sort of ladependcace of which 
the Report speaks is therefore neither more 
nor less than lack of courage The use 
of the word ‘independence’ in para 93 of 
the Reportls m fact an excellent example 
of the perversion of the meaning of words 
This perversion of the meanings of words 
is no new thing For when m connection 
with thfe Morley Mmto Reforms it was at 
'first officially proposed to have councils of 
* Notables,” tneirobject was stated to be 
to ehett ladependent opinion ’ 

What are Educated Indians to Do ^ 

In the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms one of the dominating conditions 
of India IS admitted to lie in the fact that 
immense masses of the people are ignorant 
(para 132) When Mr Gokhale tried to 
remove this ignorance by universal cle 
mentary education, his proposal was re 
jeeteef IVIien educated /ndrans ask for 
iuU responsible government, they are told 
that their number is aery few and the 
great majority of their countymen are sank 
m Ignorance and cannot furnish proper 
electorates (187, 133, 140, 203, iLc) When 
they ask for employment lu positions 
carrying administrative responsibility, 
they are told that 33 per cent of the 
‘superior posts’ will be thrown open to 
them, and that “a substantial element of 
Englishmen must remain and must be 
secured both in her [India's] govemmeat 
and m her public service * (323), though 
at the same time it is admitted that the 
52k-12 


weakness of Indian public life lies in the 
absence of a body of trained administra- 
tors among Indians and the success of the 
new policy will depend on the extent to 
which it is found possible to introduce 
Indians into every branch of the adminis 
tratiou (313) When the edu<;ated Indian, 
finding every door barred against him, 
begins to clamour, the justice of his com 
plaint IS recognised and the Report admits 
that ' the charge that government has 
produced a large inteJligeatsia which 
canuot find employment has much sub 
stance in it’ (182) and that “mere educa 
tion without opportunities must resultna 
serious mischief” (187) When friends like 
H H the Aga Khan and Sir Theodore 
Alonson ask for his employment m the <• 
conquered German Colonies in Africa, the 
Times replies that the educated Indians 
will be far too few for India’s own needs 
in the good time coming and they cannot 
therefore be spared for service elsewhere 
In other words, want of education for the 
spread of which the Indian has hitherto 
clamoured uDsuccessfuIly, is made the plea 
for not granting him full rights of citizen- 
ship at the same time the few who 
are educated are shut out from the higher 
services m tbeir own country, and when an 
a\enue for employment outside India is 
pointed out, they are told that the white 
man must continue to beartbeburden there 
inasmuch as educated Indians will all be, 
absorbed by the reformed Indian adminis- 
tration, though the Report definitely fixes 
th^ proportion of those that will be so 
employed and leaves the others out m the 
cold, to shift for themselves as best as they 
may Goverament is not of course bound 
to provide for all the educated men in the 
country, but so long as this can be done 
by the substitution of costly and foreign 
by comparatively cheap and indigenous 
agency, the educated Indians, ‘in the more 
spacious days to come’ (5) shall have every 
right to insist that not one of them should 
remain unemployed 

The Future of German Colomei. 

Reuter wires under date the 12th 
September 

Mr George i terrible icd ctmeot of Gerniaa treat 
Kent of natiees m South Weit Alnca is geoer^Ij 
commented 00 Tbe Dailj^ Chronicle *ajs Wbat 
ever tbe t^itnre of tbe otberGerman colonies may be, it 
isimpossible that South West Africa can be restored 
to Cermanj The Da ly Graph c says After such 
an esposnre, tbe return of any colonies to Germany 
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, DO charge can be 

I requireiJ, no Jegal 

>' thecr tfial foUawt oo cron tiavioatioa or other defence, 

iccom and above all, no publicity ’ 

"And therefore, ' I euppose, "no imprisonment, no 
puoiihment I 

Certaiol/ not." was hU reply * Peraooi a 


would make the Mlies partners m her unspeakable “Samst tb 

crimes The "Times ’ says knowm* the Otrujwt brouabt. and so no evidence 

as we do, we could not restore any Nativea tf* """■ «eiai joiiowa 

tender mercies without becoming deliberate 
plices in their crimes, 

The war has really been an eye opener ''“"'certiToiy not." was hli reply * persons against 
Irotn many points ofticw, and the new whomsuchreaiunableiuspicionlies may be'deport* 
ancle of Vision, of which we hear SO ranch, ed* from their home and kept m 'detention,' but they 
ts nowhere more m evidence than m this they k?ptS“°rask^ 

newborn love of the 'native races oi • w by, usually m buildings otherwise employed for 
Africa Who ever thought that there was persons under legal sentence but m this ■’ 

such a latent fund of sympathy ra the ed as'piMts of dtitnti 

Anglo Saxon mind for these semi cuilised 


called r ’ 


Bat does it really matter what they a 

‘ Why, you surprise me," said Roxburgh "Of 
course It matters ercrythiDg It wonld oerer do for 
aoatiOD like ours to stain Its glorious traditions of 
liberty and justice by impriioDing people utiihout 

Of coarse It wooldn t." 1 replied 'Pardon the 


people trodden under the heels of Ger- 
many ’ It 13 of course quite a secondary 
matter that the non return of those colo- 
nies to Germany means their appropna 

tionby the Entente powers, most pro un-u„,,c.i, wou,u..i. , .cvixu 
bably by Great Britain, for the right of clumxiaess of my suggestioa But there is 
'self determination' so generously conceded word jr>u u«d on which l should be glad to hare 
to them by Mr Lloyd George m a well •«'®ejgbt yon spoke of 'reasonable suspicion ’ And 

known speech, must not be supposed to ,'S " " 

mean the right of these native races to be wby Dora, ofeeone, and the impartial persons 
masters in their own land, hut the glort she appoints to look after her interests These im- 
OU8 right to choose their master By the po«aot matters cannot be left to the hswrd of con 
eoy, ?h= Gtrmao, m noue of the.r cofon,., eVr.'..'rK,“‘lr,' .iSr.JV, 

ouldhave perpetrated horrors more blood* pt«ce For, ilnce you ssrpect only musses when you 
:urdllOg thau those of Belgium in the canootprore tbe demand for eTidence^econus icrc* 
Tobeo E/seState, popularly kaotvnoathat bTaot as irtil as incoaveoifoi " 

.ccAotas the Sed Kubber eoloo. The „s,‘.SSr 

righteous indignation which has burst hberatioooflbe nation from the net-work af juridical 
forth in the English press against German and coottitstional mceues m which the was in 
yppression in Africa makes it quite certain dao»r of bnog strangled A free nation requires a 
that It had long been deaded to take away rfjt * 1*' t S^rernment free to make 

Congo from Belgium, though we do pot 1< 'i* -d eo».ot«l... e. ,t goe. 

remember to have seen any announcement And wbo are the personi that exercise thu fret- 
to that efiect in the English press But Tor m the last resort It is always persons 

19 the British people are not m the habit * E*f^er, doesnt 

otdoiuggooaV-teolthorof hijingtheit •».$ ‘.KS. "tb".. ih. i..t ,c.o.i ,i„ibe 
light under a bushel, some misgivings may membenofCoTemmeat-I mean oFthe cabinet that 
arise in sceptical minds regarding the ‘stosay, of the War cabinet." ’ 

future of Congo, which should be set at rest . \od who • I asked, appointed the War Cabinet, 

information on the subject youareeTidentlyontoftoach with the spiritoiour 

_ Ijj”**' wonldn t ask inch a questioo. The 

Deportations in Easland, war cabinet could only come into existence lo one 

w * 1 kt !• tf I- .1 power of seJMeternjiBatioa 

\Ye take the following passage from the is the essence of true freedom ’ 

book named “1920 " which is reviewed * broke in what about liberty and 

elsewher, in this numbtr _ >». S“ ' '' “ 

‘ Then nga a others were gnilty of a thing called «'l ’ wni Roxburgh s answer There is 

enemy a lociatioai * ‘"‘t" ““Ch liberty as ever-onlj it It concenlratedat 

•And what,’ 1 interposed, ' does that exactly ‘helop. It is as tbe poet sang Of old sat Treedora 
mean?’ Oatbebcgbli’ —2S*0, by Lucian, bans rennots 

“Why don t yna understand ? * Roxbafch replied 5f?™ London Aation (Ueadler Bros . kiniriwai-. 
‘ The conspicnous merit of tbe term depends upon its «« C ) *> Ji 

mMteritro£t in\ei^ legal iingnliti«t'’”k(v Pn^^'Vs a/Tcctloantefy mvcn m 

can cover everything from the pasteision of m to the Defence of the Kealiu Act. 

' German d ctionacy to plotting to deliver Woolwseh Similarly, wc maj call our Defence of India 
1 ihebcitofit IS siace It Act (/ndta ZXfence Act), though its 


Aiiesat to the tneoy And the best of it 
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ossociatioas nrc di^erciit from those of the 
name IJa in Tennyson’s .Icnonc. 

War Truth*. 

The same book " 19 ^ 0 " predicts how m 
1020, if the vsar lasts so long, the State 
would assume complete control oiertbc 
intellectual and moral resources of the 
Sritish nation. The prophecy* is only a 
sarcastic warning. 

"TiQt.U » nbst htlps to trin the Diicctt; I 

rc*1>K(l lb« iupreme tisDifieaace of thi« 1 

•atr »lta honr (amouilr It fitted on to that poltucal 
□bilc*ophr of State Xbeolutiisi wb>ch caae to us 
fronj from tbe Cbarlataa lle^et, as tb« 

acQ of Ualliol so falselj taught I felt nrielf a man 
frith a oiMiOD, sad immrdiatdj olTtred to put at tbe 
diipoiat of the CoTernineata ceoeral scheme for ibe 

E odoetloa and diitnbulioo of tsar trutb, sobsutut 
; a real); sctentiGc method for tbe dam*/ etapara 
eismoftbeir ctotonbip nod war eeat departmeat 
Tboosb ciuiU earir (a the cpailict nre pretended (o 
re}{ard It as a tVar of Ideas, it took scrcral 
years tMfote u>e vrerc really prepared at a nation 
to taobdise npoQ this basta Uedidat see at first 
that la a War of Ideas tbe Slate ranst have 
compute control oref tbe latelleelusl and moral 
resources of the nation _ they went ua some lime 
suppresiioR and doetorloft nbat they cstUd 'oens*. 
and merely cosnirioi; at isotyrioUnee for tbe top* 
preuioa or Ineonremeot opiniont. Tfaitloore sbsio 
Toluotartsm lasted fur serersi yesn before it fcss 
recogDiied bofr (tieotlsl a frar.seiT>ce it was to drill 
tbe «boU latclUetual and spirtluat forces of tbe 
satloa into complete barmony wttb tbe supreme pur 
pose of a State at war. A joint coofrreoee of tbe 
iesderrof tbe Cburebri, tbe t'nirersilics, and tbe 
Press, was tbe Instracneat by wbicb the WarCouocd 
wsi at Isst induced (0 aaociioa a eooplele sebeme 
of intellrctrral conscription, tbe natural concomitant 
of mllitaTy and lodustnal eooiicriptioa in that it 
placed tbe mind as well as tbe body of sdl persons 
aodcrsnilitarr discipline . trutb is a raw maitnol 
lufiottdy roatlrable and adaptable to purposes of 
State Once grasp that notion, and tbe full potcotia 
litiei of oar Psycbological Laboratory will become 
c)uite clear. We begin by ucceptinj; tbe fsmibsr dis* 
unction, true for me, false for you Tbis idea of the 
relatiTity and adaptability of knowledge is then 
generalised and applied in tbe processes of our 
laboratory, for produciua out of tbe same raw 
material ue separate truths which war reijuiresfor 
tbe borne ennsomer, tbe Ally, tbe neutral and tbe 
enemy Tbecru^je (act It tbe same (or idl , efcry* 
thing depends upon tbe treatment Circa the anaij 
SIS of tbe recipient. It becomes nierely a quetlioo of 
preparing and applying tbe requisite Alloy ’* “Alloy 
1 exclaimed “Do you mean tbat'.you deliberaiely 
falsify tbe facts *" ‘ Not at all,’’ be* replied a little 
warmly, “you do injustice to the delicacy of our art. 
It IS our duly to compcpse tbe sort of news wbicti 
It IS good for tbe respective parties to receive, and to 
mould tbe sentiments and opinions it is good for Ibcoi 
to bold And then when our expert taster says Ibst 
webaregot itjuit ngbt, it is pumped into the news 
lagencies and tbe other publicity macbinei The 
pnblic mind must not be allowed to be confused or 
depressed by infoimalion wbicb, however accurate 
and even interesting. Is not nniritious The same 
applies to all sorts of opinion and discussion 


tu 


Ascertain section uf the ^DUic,you ste, U always 
eager for exact measured loformation, and we bare 
a clever little group of trained men from tbe school 
of CcOBoniCS to Rive them what they want Bat 
I bare dared to reserve for tnvself tbe most, delicate 
and interesting of alt tbejoba'* 

* And what," 1 said ‘ may that be V’ 

**\Vby, tbe aanufacture of tbe Myth Itistbe 
mirage of a world Democracy rising Instanter from 
tbe fumes of tbe blood soaked battlefield Ubco* 
ever (be vision ge(s a liiUe dim, which happens 
sometimes as tbe war drags on, 1 get some great 
phrase'maker of oor statesmen to put m a few 
new bright touches, or sometimes a vigorous 
jonmolist willlend a band In one way or nootber, 
aebart managed so far to keep tbe fine old .^i 7 (h 
la extcilent repair \ou have no notion what a 
lot of urAr.spint it can be made to yield. Uben 
occasionally tbingt look very black, 1 set to work 
myself and put some new oUatement into the sub- 
stance of tbe Uylb."— /bid 

\Var*Auns 

“1920” has thcfollowingonwar aims.— 

* Purely our speeches and replies to Germany bare 
made ft evident that our aims are the crnsbing of 
irutsiao militariim, the liberation of subject nation' 
alities. tbe restoration of conqnerrd (erntonet, the 
entbroremcat o( public Uw in Lntope, and making 
tbe woild safe for demoersty*’ 

“ There Russian idealists still persist in pretiicg 
oa us tbe policy of \o ADneiation ' ” 

“But I thought wed accepted that long ago ” « 

'Sowebave Cut only, you oust remember, aa 
*a matter of principle,’ aod with tbe noalificatipua 
tvhkh (bat espieuion carries to praeiieaj statetaiea 
If we bad to ao what you seem to rcnnlrr, 'reduce tbe 
principle to terms of concrete ^YarAimt, we should 
be at ouct lu the soup," 

*1 don't understand you Surely ao territorial 
aoibitioos of ours brought us into the war k\c shall 
get aolbtng out o( ir “ 

“Ob' 1 wasn't thinking of what we were to get. 
Tboneb, of course, there ore those German colonies 
and those plckiogs iD Asia and la Palestine It wonld / 
be awkward to explain how we didnC want these 
tblogs but couldn’t Rive them op now thatProvi 
dcnccbad put them under our trust , aod bow (bat 
tbeCfUisb empire wasooc fortbe making of war, 
but five for tbe distnbution of the loot .Neutrals 
simply can t be got to see tbe logic of tbe ilntisb 
Empire Ue ought to have an Imperial Propaganda 
Compaigo later on, with a really competeot staff 
from tbe U ar Truth Department, to drive home the 
nseaDiog ~ ’ 

' Then what's the diEcnlly ?“ 

“Why, just this. It compels ns to keep to that 
atmosphere of vague generatiiies of which yon com- 
tain. Voe it we were to explain to all and sundry 
ow that our interpretation o( the principle cxclnded 
all cases of 're anoexation’, 'areas of legiiiniale ospi- 
ratioa', 'historic rights, 'defensive frontiers', 'tern 
tonal adjustments’, not to raenttoo ‘colonies', and 
that we only proposed tbe princijile should be nppbcd 
to the territory of enemy Powers, not only Russians, 
but oibev foolish ilickltts for so-colledi consistency 
would gibe at us 

Reprisals in 1920. 

The book called “1920” tnes f'' 
some idea of what repns.ils in 
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be, iftbcwar lasted so long and ifPrus. 
Sian militarism were not prevented from 
acquiring undisputed sway Q\er tbe inmd 
of the Bntish nation 

“ Marlow was tbe icaa who plaened ont lUie 
splendid borabiofl eicuri oa to Leipsic on Easier Day. 
when our nit force sbt above the German barrage and 
dropped serera] tbousaod bomba on the great acboo] 
cbildica’a processioD— tbe most brilliant acoopofthe 
year ’ Why yesterday be bad conferred on btin tbe 
new order of tbe Star of Uetblebeu" be began to 
dilate upon the Yeotoaoi service resdrred ny tbe 
Press in sootbiog the qualms of the ' sentimentalista * 
and in sboiring DOW a continued execration of Itan 
methods was quite consistent with imitation of theoi 
fodeed, the oewspaperi gave tbe cation a most 
serviceable lead over tbe itile by pointiog ontthat 
we were entitled to bate tbe Bnn the more in exact 
proportion to the moral tnrpitnde of every method 
which be has farced oi to adopt ' 

' Bat,” again 1 interrupted ' no catioo can force 
anotberto degrade ilatlf' '1 am sorry to seem 
rude,” retorted Dodson ' but your erode ctb>cs 
plausible as they appeared at fine were toon dis 
pose's of bv the Tlestmioster m a eonvinclog judg 
meat whieh I think I can remeraber We cannot 
give tbe enemy tbe military and moral advantage of 

E raetisingoa oar nation what eve do ooC practise oa 
ii —a rendering of tbe Golden Rule tbe equity aud 
elevation nf wbieb at once commended tbeoiselTet to 
all right thinking people ' —fhid 

Help from AuitralU to Fgi 
AaiDiportant letter Uas heea received 
by Mr C F Aodrewa from the Associo* 
tioD for the Protection of the Races m the 
Pacific, which has taken up most 
tboroughlv the cause of tbe Indian women 
in Fin The Association has been m 
oSiciai commumcatioa with Mr Edward 
Knox, Chairman of the Colomal Sugar 
'Refining Company An interview with the 
Company was refused and in the Annual 
Report a slur was cast on the loyalty of 
those who were engaged lu upholding tbe 
rights of the Indian women on tbe Com 
pany’s Estates This charge of seeking to 
stir up trouble in war time has rcrotlctl 
upon the Company itself, and it has been 
pointed out that this has been tbe e0cct of 
the Company’s refusal to treat Iniliao 
women with proper regard to modesty 
and decency. Mr Knox has replied bnefly- 
to the Association’s letter of enquiry and 
his reply has been forwarded to the Fiji 
Goverament It has received from tliat 
Government a long reply, which shows 
how uosatisfactory things have beeq m 
the past, hut there are now hopes ol 
improvement The Ascociation hasdetcr- 
’ rained to go on with this work for tbe 
Indiansm Tiji till each wrong has been 
righted 


A personal letter has been received by 
Mr. Andrews from which tbe following 
may be quoted — 

“There have been dilhcultics and un- 
avoidable delays ' at times it seemed as if 
the enemy of liumanity was going to 
succeed. But those in Australia, who 
have been convinced of tbe justice of the 
Indian cause, have remained staunch. 1 
think that there is going to be a distinct 
chaoge for the better. Tbe ‘matron 
question I regard os well on the way to 
settlement. But the reform of tbe coolie 
‘lines' themselves, which we must tackle 
now, will he strongly opposed. It has 
been quite impossible to get the Austra* 
ban daily press to take up the matter— the 
reason is not far to seek I have been 
very glad, personally, to have been given 
an opportunity of helping la righting these 
flagrant outrages on numanity to Fiji. We 
have a lot ahead of us yet. Vou will be 
sorry to hear that— (mcotioning ooc who 
had given the greatest assistance) is 
daogerou«ly ill I will give him your 
message when he is a little better. Iwill 
cable you if tbe matrons arc to be appoint* 
cd ’’ 


\Vc are sincerely thankful to the AuSlra* 
hau ladies and geotlemco who are taking 
so much interest m tbe welfare of Indians 
luFiii, and working with zeal to promote 
It It 13 Mr. C r. Andrews who roused 
the interest ol our Australian friends in the 
Eiji Indian problem We have cause to be 
deeply grateful to him. It must be a 
source of unalloyed satisfaction for him to 
find that his labours arc beanng fruit, as 
js proved not only by news received from 
Australia but by the partial acceptance of 
Vaodit Madan .Mohan Malaviya's resolu- 
tion relating to indentured Indian labour- 
ersiQ the Crown colonies by the Govern* 
meat of India 


rreedom tor rolafid* 

Tim Irish Poet T. D. SuUivan lias 
wntfxn — 

Oh t freedom n m glotioui thing ? 

. ."reo xo oorgtncioa* rnleri *av ? 

And what they »av, I tare may img. 

Inqulte a Ic^al proper way 
They prnlxe it up with all their might. 

And ptnixe the men who seek It too.— 
Provided all the row and fght 

Are out in Poland ,—Tbiggio iba ? • 

18 an Erse phrase mean- 
ing X>o j ou uudcrstnnd 
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The ‘ Matter” of Seditions and Their 
Remedy 

One hears of seditions and othertroubles 
almost every day And journalists and 
bureaucrats write and speak- of them for 
the passing hour and are forgotten But 
there are men who wrote about them not 
only {or their own ape, but for succeeding 
ages, too Let us bear wbat one such 
great thinker 1ms wntten Bacon writes 
in bis essay ‘ Of Seditions and Troubles ’ — 

** ^ the tarest ytay to preveat seditioa* I* 

to take*away the matter oftheoi rorUtherebe 
fuel prepared it it bard to tell wheoce the tparb 
shall come that shall set itoafire The matter of 
saittioos IS of two Liadt aa(b povertf aud much 
discontentment 

In India their is much of both poverty 
and discontent 

Bacon- also says m the same essay 
“For the Rebellions of the Belly arc the 
worst ” 

He suggests remedies too 

The first retaedy or prerention is to remove by 
all means possible that material cause ofwdiUos 
Vrhereof sve spate, 'vtateh is waat aad poverty lo 
the estate ** 

He did not consider suppression and 
repression a sovereign remedy He wrote 
he that turaetb the humors hack aod 
uaketb the wouad bleed ianarJs eodssgerctb 
ualijto ulcers and pemicioas Impostamatioos 

*'Is India so Poor?” 

Jn the course ofbis speech on Sir William 
Mejer’a resolution on tliew ar eontnbutlon 
Sir George Lowndes, the Law Member, 
asked 

‘MvLord IS India so poor when the balances 
you have with the bankers in Lngland rao up to 
£87000 000, upon which we shall draw assuredly 
at the end of the war 7 

IntbinkiDgor speaking of the wealth 
or poverty of India, Laghshtuen and 
Indians have two Indias m view When 
Englishmen think or speak or India's 
wealth they have m view cither the iodia 
of the Government of India of the India ol 
Anglo Indian merchants and bureaucrats 
When we think or speak of India's pover 
ty, we have m view the India of the people 
The balances with the bankers m England 
do not belong to the people of India 
These balances do not benefit our people, 
thej do dot protect them from sun or 
ran; or wind, they do not coter their 
nakedness, they do not fiU their bellies, 
they do not give them good water to 
drmk, or irrigate their fields ^ they do not 


finance their trade or industries, they do 
not gtsc them clean healthy villages and 
towns, or protide them with medical 
relief at nera , nor do they remote their 
illiteracy The Law Member referred to 
these balances to show that some peoples’ 
India IS rich, but we arc sure if a non* 
olBcia! Indian member had moved a re 
solution for increasing the grants for 
education or sanitation, these balances 
would not imve been trotted out, they 
would have remained out of sight, as they 
are in far away England By the bye, not 
to speak of any mdependent country, is 
there any country in the llntish Empire 
except India which keeps such huge 
balances in a foreign country for the 
benefit of foreigners ? 

India's Poverty 

Thcabjsmal depth of India’s poverty 
may not satisfy the Law Member, but 
there have been other Englishmen who 
have been ofa different opinion Let us 
quote some of them They shall be of 
various kinds 

Bengal which practically means Calcutta, 
bas headed the second Indian war loan 
BMdeotly, therefore Calcatta is a ncli 
city, the richest m Bengal, if not m Indio 
But it IS mainly the Anglo Indian mcr 
chants and the Marwans who are nch, 
not the mass of the people, eten m Cal> 
cutta In proof whereof, we give the 
following extract from the Tadiin and 
eastern Engineer (a Bntish owned and 
Bntisb editrf monthly) for July 1914- — 

It If uiually assumed that, btiog a great city 
a large ladiau city is therefore wealth; The couveree 
Is really the case The average wealth of the units 
comprising such a cit; Ii ver; low absurdl; low oo 
a Westero basis la Calcutta, for example, the aver 
age ;ield per Inhabitant for municipal purposes may 
be plac^ at about 12r peyhead while id Loodon It 
is morciike £3-10s per head Again the 125 per 
bead, although greatly less than the Loodooer’s 
cootribution is an infinitely larger proportion of the 
average lodiv dual wealth ' 

T6e Jflvesfor’s iiCF/eirgave the follow 
tag indirect testimony a few >ear3 ago 

He [ the bolldayiog bureaucrat } lives far away 
among the foot hills of the Himalayas for the greater 
part of the year and to him India, the real India, is 
only vaguely known a haze-covered landscape m the 
Cardutance Convert, however the figures of tbs 
budget into the conventional rupee and try to wora 
on* what they mean to the masses who find the 
money A revenue of £73 731000 is eqalvalent to 
nearly 1101 ni Uion rupees Vow this money has to 
be raised ch efly, if not entirely from the population 
of Ind a directly under British rule The average 
caroiogs of this population, leaving cut of account 
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CAonot be 
annum, anu 


rof li» nrlKodo, tUaf, rtailcr* cf tltte will bj tbw tiOJ* bare 

Ibnn Cu tatwe* V** und«»t<nnl that, lo aniwti lo llie i(ur»tioo prepooo 

iniViuS, iii.t omb.mi. A 

■pr. ....p- »»rt,irnr iliii nverare wuvr— (hat it CdOOCCllr B betwten J rRUed^mJ luula »#Oip«o«vw 

17 «e V2t Vb« ^nm lI^ ih* lod.an j*n, l< and to the forlber qo«t«oa 

mcludmKtheL«d«.tintr In.Kad oJ tbt bvt utoally wbttbti ibt ti 

tmplojedbf *tal.al.ct.bu.ld*t..a tbii couBtty On harceomeio conclouoct on ibe whole JaTorabiew 
lbi» bail* the tajaiioneoniM to about 13rBpettfxr thatcooo«tioa i,.it«(nlhii 

iatoily, or roopllj tbT« monlbi'earnmgi of tb* oM ? nJ'/idTmt »«,i t hate found oa 

„bo\ro(V. That .. about .-hat. the b,.UIaatly 


«D»tructed bureauernt t budget for our Inditi tbeoneband, « tjnni.aii 

empire come* to, when brought down toward# the f"**? ‘’J' /*«Ddau« 
UBtoroaoitt fact, fa it poMtble to be innKuine about Oowrnment,partJ/ bribe oo Jra# arJfiib expeodilure 
tbe future of Uriiith loba under coodiiioBi »ocU at oftbe liogliib ofDcial claat 
tb.i calculation impbn > , > •■“»* ^"““*5 lod.aa peatanlry poor. 

^ pp , ' i- 1 d»»tt»ct» toHartatioB,dreply in dtbl. and .witbout 

Take aRnin, another incce of indirect t^e ocana of improtiDg ibeirpotiiioo, tbe wealth 
evidence It is well known that India is aecumolateJ m a few great citic* and m a few rub 
tUc only country in the world where baadt tbe public reTcoue tpeat la a 
pla™„. a„,p,dcm,c form ba, rnsrd for £r.tLr,,‘/o.“™'”.7iVf 
the last twenty two jears Now, plaf^uc isnoca poorer country, take It allogtlher, tbao it 
beine a poverty disease it can God a hos wnta bundrtd yean ago, when nc tint began to 
oitaule abode tor well meb a quarter ofa manage lU Cnaocet . , . 

- * - 1 - --- . On tbe other tide 1 bare fonod an end pot to the 


«ntury only m a \ery poor country Dr 
Simpson, late health omccr of the Calcutta 
mumcipahty, says in hts work on Plague 
' TbexAsgut, now atlcrniMly Itlatgrtya di»**" 
of tb« poor, and pethtp* falli proporiiocatcly 

•■•••ily than ar ■ ■»« lu- • 

.-jciety At. 

brggtTt diieate, 

at another nutrot aortas 

' Dr Cabisdtt In contrattiag tbe iiBrnoBily of 
Kctbelt with tl e prevalence of pUgue in tlillab “ 


t e*tabli»hed, 

.. a tetiled order of tbiegt 
t bBTC never btacd a ntifve 
of lhi». nor of the 

. .. tbe miod from the 

boodage 10 which it u*cd to be " 

\V« will conclude With tbe testimony of 
Sir Frederick Treves, Uart , G c t o , c u , 
LLU He was Sergeant Surgeon to King 
Ldward VII, and serves His Majesty King 


tnbatei the difference to the proi{Mrourcooditioo of Gcorgt V, tOO, in the SOtnc Capacity, ftc was 
.V'" spcciofly rttamed by tbe Oorernment to 

UJ so to Ibt Doer War, and « a. Lord Rector 
crooUtd ' of Aberoetn Uniscrsvty, 190Q0 He has 

Wc Will now quote some direct evidence published several books of travel, being- a 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald says in The *"uch traveled man This gives Ins ojh* 


dtvakeaio^ of India popular edition, p 

* For day! and dayt one goer tbrougb tbelaod aod 
feel sotbing but tbin bodiei toilicg, toiling toabog, 
trudgiog trudging trudging or pinched bodi 


shipping woishippi 
that ooe sees in 
of the poverty 


great weight. According to the Daily 
Mail Year Book be is "busy on w ar work ’* 
One ofbis books of travel is “TAr Oficr 
Side oFfAc Lantern ' Iroin which we nyike 
the extracts given below . 

* lodia leavet on tbe mind an iiDsrreiioD of 
pooroen and uielascboly, even if >□ certain districtt 
culUvaUonis luxunaot, and if, after the rams, the 
counirv Is brilliant with blossoms which no meadow 
m bagland can produce " 

* Sadder than the coonlvy are tbe common pcopl* 
. They are lean and weary looking, their 

clothing is scanty, they all seem poor, and 
toiliag for leave to Jive' They talk little and 
laiiohip*. Indeed, o smile, except on the iaceofa 
« - - — . — -joconinion They trstnp along in tbe 

Messrs Ramsay Macdonald and ICeir object other than to tramp 

"“5 b= >iisn.is«d os SteSrio;” sr.;“ i!" 

those of stiaktng labourites Let tis, tneagve URuna art found against the light of the 
therefore, quote the opinton of one more and move across the great red sun as it seU 

blessed by fortune The extract citen •?'“* wonders if they still tramp on 

below 18 from ‘'India t//idcr Rrpon 4 Prj- 

™t,D,.iry. By Wilfrid Scan™ Blmf ' ItaVoS; '2,'; „«r„.n b, . 

b..™ n.,r .holly f.,w S""2'SsTbarbd;r,s,"-i,^^ 


^ temples. India is the home 

Mr KeirHardic,M P, has wnttenas 
follows m "India •Impressions auJ Suggest 
tiODS,” 2Gd edition 

■ The real rat plague, then, m India is poverty 

The eniBclB'ed, bloodless body of the ryot has no „ 

plague resisting power, and so the fell disease finds laugh less 
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comfort and a little above the oeareit reach pf 
starvatioa 

it night there ts no dark alley veilhout the 
sleeping figure of the bomelesa man 

These are some of the great hordes who provide 
10 their lean bodies v ctims for the yearly sacrifice to 
cholera famine and plagne Plagoe will slay 20 000 
10 a week, cholera will destroy ten times that oninber 
in a year and the famine of one well remembered 
time acconnted for five and a qnattti mill ons of dead 
people ’ „ ^ 

Other similar opinions might have been 
quoted, but cai bono ' The typical British 
bureaucrat and the typical Bntisli aier 
chant would remain unconvinced Fh spite 
of evidence piled on evidence As for con 
viociog our own countrymen, that is ua 
necessary , for the vast majority ol them 
are themselves poor and see poverty on nil 
sides Whatever Englishmen may or maj 
not say, our people know from personal 
expenence that they are poor 

We have spoken above of the typical 
British merchant, for sn eeping criticisms 
of classes of men are not likely to be entire 
ly true, and there is evidence to show that 
there may be some Bntish merchants m 
our midst who think that the ’masses of 
the people have not bad a chance under 
Bntub rule For instance, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton 13 reported to baie said m the 
course of a speech the other day 

'is the holder of a few jule mill shares 1 <eel 
ashamed to look a |uie grower in the face that we 
should be rakiag la 100 per cent dicidends while he 
(s oa his beamend«^ does not tally nitb Bntisb 
“ ideas of fair play Bnt what the jute growers are 

suffenog now is what the mastrs of India more or 
i less sufier from the day they take op He t bordco iiil 
the day they Uy it down It iS a condition of things 
that can be tolerated no longer and >t is not a credit 
to British rale that it has been, tolerated so long 

Mr W. Pearson m England 
The friends of Mr \V W Pearson will 
be glad to know that he has arrived safely 
m England and i<i staying at bis own home 
in Manchester His health has very mucli 
improved and he is under treatment and 
advice from the Liverpool School of 
Medicine for Tropical Diseases Hcistak 
ing up work among the soldiers of a 
. social and educational character, m cotv< 
nexton with the soldiers’ camps near his 
Manchester home 

Amenca and Alcoholic Dnnks 
The Amcncan Food Administration has 
decided that all breuenes m the United 
States niujtclose onDecemberl Thetvhole^ 
of the Dominion of Canada is also now 
under prohibition 


Thus Id ti\o great Western countnes 
where people were accustomed to drink, 
prohibition js shortly going to be the rule 
Jn India, of which the vast majority of the 
people never drank spirituous liquors, the 
dnnk revenue is on the increase, and the 
Government of India refused to declare, 
as suggested by the Hon’ble Mr B N 
, Sarma, that the goal of its excise policy 
was prohibition 

A Sin and its Ezpiahon. 

Cora mere jat'i dan ’ is a proverbial 
expression current among Bengali Hindus 
Hindus consider the killing of a cow a 
great sin, and the proverb ridicules the 
attempt to expiate the sm of cow killing 
by the gift of a pair of shoes One is 
reminded of this proverb by the decision 
of the Bombay (jovernment to spend the 
excess profits ou the sale of country spirits 
to promoting education, sanitation, 

It IS, however, the best use that can be 
made of such ill gotton gams But the 
pity is what the Education and Sanitation 
Departments do m the way of making 
men loteliectually, morally and* physically 
fit, IS undone by the Excise Department 
by making them mtellectually, morally 
and physically unfit 

A Non Brahman Supportmg Home Rule 

It IS proclaimed by the Sydenham gang 
lo England and their jackals m the Anglo 
Indian press that the non Brahmans are 
solidly opposed to Home Rule and that 
Dr bair is the representative spokesman 
of that community It has been repeatedly 
proved that such is not the case \\e give 
one more proof 

Mr M N Venkataswami, M R A S , 
aud Member of the British Folklore 
bociety, IS a distinguished non Brahman 
He openly avows that he is a Panah.a 
caste even lower and therefore even more 
representative ofthc depressed classes than 
Dr Nairs His father, Mr Xagloo, rose by 
sheer ability and organising power from 
the lowest rank m life to be the owner of 
the first European hotel at Nagpur Mr 
Venkataswami himself has received a good 
English education and wntten very read 
able English books like the Life of Sagloo 
(reviewed by us m February 1909), the 
Story’ of Bobbili and a neat volume of 
, Folk Stones from India just pubhshed at 
Madras This cultured non Brahman sent 
a representation to the Secretary of State 
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when iH Indta (2J March 191S) ndrocatinff 
Home Rule. We fiuolc bis \cry words 
“Tlie Parlalii are a much pcriccuUil aod matijincd 
race rroin aatiqoitr down lo the pnttot tiae. . ■ » 
The DcpreiKd LlaiMi in the variciut parte at lodia. 
Uomhaf and Poona to wit,— walUd lo depatatioa 
on TOUT honour anil rrqueeted that lelf^'OTtrnmtot 
b« sranied to (odia, while (be Andhra Oratida Sabba 
of Madtai, (atio a Ucpreiied cUii eoremamt;) 
renueited that »«lf Roretaroent be not graaled ^ 
The peiiecution of the Pariah it (thertfort) oiuch 
greater is Soalhern Pietidenc; than in aaji other 
part of tbe couatff . aod the poor Miawi, Letoif 
afraid that the pcrteculioa would be Ttrjr moeb 
greater were the bibber cattei inTttted with addi- 
tional power, thawed a decided hatred sRaioat aelf 
COTcrument But wh; the QQa-Urahmaoa of 

that Tcrj couot(7, with no lett a perioaase than 
hr Mair at ibeir bead, abould allow an unf/ieod)/ 
attitude tonardt •clfRoretamenI , It dilheult to 
uoderataaJ 

but I, for one, coanected b; tiea of blood mtb 
the Catters eeetion uf the Aadhra Drandiant, 
beR to state ai laj bumhle opimoa that the tirade 
that 11 going on against flame KuU at thehaoda 
of tn; own people, Is improner, and raoit reepectfuUy 
eubmit at tnesame time that self gotcromtst >• the 
best form 'of goeeromeet for the derelopmeat of 


taeei of jirogresi, and pra^ 
.ted 10 full measore When the 


broad ceamcle of Booliet Wasbiaetoo'a eoaalry. 
which bat none so much for the depressed efostet 
of that sreat democratic coootr;, it belore cof mud « 
ye.lbelie - ‘ 


. ..rj, is be^i - — , 

leliere in self goreromeot as t beiierc tony 
oVa etitUnee." 


He tbea maices some coacrete stigces- 
tioas tor improTtag the coodition of his 
caste tnea; but these do not ioTolvecoa* 
stitutioaal changes. 

Ediicatioa of Girls and Womeo 
ia Ausm. 

The following note appearing in the 
CoramonnesI at the IGtn August 1918 
will give some idea of the present state of 
Education of Girls and Women in Assam * 

"For the drsf time (<ro Atiameie ladxf bare taSen 
the B A. degree of the Calcutta b'DiTCrsitT this year, 
and we are hlad they have passed with bonoora •« 
Sanskrit This fact, bowcTcr, shows tbe very back- 
ward state of tVomeu'f cducatioa lo Assam. It it 
understood there are no High Schools for giila to 
Assam at this distaoce of time, and girls wbo are 
anxious to secure Cnglisb education base to go to 
Calcutta at considcrahle expense. Such a state of 


&bOQ[ for girls at tbe earliest opportnaity," 

Ninety years have rolled by, since the 
British have taken to their hands tlie reins 
of the govemoient of Assam, and that 
within such a long period not a single high 
school has becQ'Opened for the creation 
' of the Assamese girls and onfy two 
Assamese ladies have graduated this year 


from the CaJcultn University do not really 
icficct any credit ou the part of the 
Goternment or on the people. 

- Hindu Intercaiie Marnage Validating 

Bill. 

Mr. Vithalhhai jhaverhhai Patel's Bill 
for validating marriages between Ilindui 
* oftliilcrcnt castes, is thoroughly sound in 
principle.' It simply provides that mar- 
riages between Hindus of didereat castes 
shall b*considcretl valid, ootwithstandiog 
any prevalent customer interpretation of 
Hindu law to the contrary, it has many 
defects, inasmuch as it says nothing as 
to whether the parties to such marriages 
must not have any other wife or husband 
living, whether they must not be minors, 
Ac But Such defects may be removed 
when the Bill is considered m select com- 
mittee In moving for leave to introduce 
the fitll in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
Mr. Patel said jo part 

1 beg to mote for leare lo lotroduce s BiU to 
protufe tb«u mariiaee* bttweeo flioJut of iIifTcrtot 
CMtce ore valid. Ueder tbe exitllu Uloiiu Law at 
loierpteted lo Court* of Law, pattict to a lliada 
nattiage molt be of tbe tame eotte. olberwite the 
mwiaRcvi iBTalid uolettitU tooctiooed by euitoo. 
Tbtrtforeauiit by either parly for rettitutioB ofeon- 
ioRaJ rlRbit or by the wife for maiBUoaoce oris- « 
berttoace or by tbe child reo for loberitaoce, tBceetilos 
or poaoetiioD ore not uaiolaioabie. Tbii fnterprtta- 
tiQo, my l^rd, eotajli lenoui bardibipi lo lodieidetJ 
eoKu, M i bare ttaied >o tbe Dbjeett and reotoDt. I 
tball ooly quote two iwisDcea >a tnpport of my 
•loiemeot ... v 

The first instance which he quoted was 
that of a Hindu lady who married out of 
her caste when she was sixteen, and lived 
with her husband for 23 years, and had 
eight children by her. She was then dis- 
Mrdcd by her husband. But even the 
High Court ol Bombay could give her no 
relief, owing to tbe current' interpretation 
of Hindu law and legal technicahttea. 
After citing another case, -Mr. Patel 
proceeded to observe:— 

Apart from theie hardxhipi In ladividoal caxei. 
lorwi the enbittatnm of the whole order of 
ciTillue, aod npoa the contraetloR of tbe be»t po*-_ 
*. * •“ttiagei clependa tbe bappineo* ofboor, the 
■iKogtb and tell retpect of tbe people and the eelf rrli* 
Pf°R'e»* of the oation. All unaeceusrjr obt- 
tocna totacb mainagee muitbave of coutoe evU efieete, 
ood oUtadet on the RrooniJ that thepartiet dorot 
belong to the tame caete, are delrlmeotal in more 
**?* They leal np tbe compartmeoti of 

», *** they maintalo the ptoeets of continual i®' 
brewing nod generate dt/eclfre, iKipUu aoddeepon-, 
^nl progeny. The evUt of child marriage and for- 
torn widowhood, of talei, poccbaie* and exchange* 
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and even hlro of g:tls to be temporary >;viTes, are doe 
to them they perpetuate castes, some so small as 
cOutaiDiag eight persons and they are responsible for 
incestuous marriages, polygamy where there is a 
superduity of girls, and homeless immoral life where 
there is a dearth of girls These and other evils act 
and react upon one another, and all e?ils are strength 
ened to multiply further evils 

The necessity for a change m the present law is felt 
in many quarters The most orthodox even know 
how dilEcuIt It often h*com*s to find a suitable match 
for their daughters and sons within their caste and 
how there are so many ill-matched unions resulting 
in violations of marital duties, misen*3 and soci^ 
tragedies how sisters and brothers compete to catch 
such a match for their children and quacreis arise 
between them and they become 1 fe long enemies , how 
widowers and men of advanced age either marry 
little girls or remain unmarried and deviate from the 
paths of healthy moral life the influence of which ou 
their children and surroundings they do not think ol 
or care for Sales, purchases, and exchanges of 
brides aud compulsory dowries are disliked even by 
many of the orthodox of the caste , but they are help 
Jrss_ 

Edueation, travel, contact In cities with people of 
other castes and such caaies have widened the out 
look of the younger geueratioot whose ideas of mar 
riage, home and life generally are broader, and they 
resent the evils I have mentioned , bat they ace help 
less 

It may be that large castes are not so muehaflect 
ed bv the present law as the small castes, but the 
numner oi large castes is small In nrovioees like 
Gmarat from wm cb I come they are all small castes, 
and they are much affected by sneb a law Isay 
however that even If one ptonnce or one caste is 
affected, the law shoald not remain as it ts 

I do not mean to assert that as toon at the 
rcqaisite law is enacted there will be nothing left to 
come in the way of suitable marriages 

But the difHculties would then be such 
as private ludividuals aught be eipected 
to surniount 

Maharaja Sir Mamadra Chandra Nandi 
was the first to oppose even the introduc- 
tion of the Bill He is a pillar of the newly 
started National Liberal League. Be 
made himself responsible for the view that 
the Bill “will make for disintegration, and 
IS likely to act prejudicially to the best in 
terests of society how, he did not 
explain He uttered many other plati- 
tudes But we are thankful to him for 
admitting that it was “a Bill which cer- 
tain sections of the people at least think 
desirable and necessary for the well being 
of the body politic and the progress of the 
community.” 

Mr. B D Sukul spoke as an alarmist 
He expressed the opmtoa that the Bill 
would introdnce a radical change in Hindu 
law, (which 13 not true) and would 
breed disintegration In Hindu society 
That |3 not our opinion We think, on Ihc 
contrary, that such a bill would make for 
53H-13 


the cODservatJoa aud solidarity of Hindu 
society, as many would be enabled by 
such a law to remain witbm its pale nho 
might otherwise leave it Mr Sukul c\en 
dragged the War into the debate He said 
the masses were furnishing recruits , noth, 
ing should be done to alarm them His 
imagination ran not so far that he was 
even reminded of the Sepoy Mutiny ' He 
also quoted Sir Reginald Craddock's 
opinion as to the two conditions which 
social legislation must satisfy before Tiav- 
log the support of Government At a 
subsequent stage of the debate Mr Sum 
vosa Sastri showed the unsoundness and 
untenableoess of Sir Reginald’s position 

Sir W Vincent explained the position of 
Government, who were prepared to accept 
the motion foi leave to introduce the 
Bill and to circulate it for the expression of 
public opmion 

Mr G S Kbaparde supported the in- 
trodnction of the BiH He clearly appeared 
to favour the inclusion in and keeping 
witbm the fold of Hinduism as many 
persons as possible He did not at all view 
witbappreuension the formation of new 
castes or subcastes as the result of inter- 
marriages He seemed to be m too great 
a dreau of fortune hunters, and said that 
be intended to propose an amendment at 
the proper time excluding the children of 
suchmamages from mbentxng ancestral 
property' He forgot that Hindu coxerts 
to other faiths do not lose tbeir right to- 
ancestral property. He expressed the 
opinion that Mr Patel's “proposal is not 
only not against the Hmdu law, but in my 
bumblejudgment it really promotes the 
object of the Hindu law The Hindu law 
does not like to drive anybody out of its 
fold ” _ 

Mr Khaparde went on to observe . — 

* It ba» beta said tbaXXkIs Bill is laoppottnce and 
that vre hare got larger questions and oaght not to 
deal vcith this 1 hnmblj tnbmit that this is the 
proper time XSe have a maxim 'lie vsho seeks 
equity mast do equity ' If vre seek for self govern 
meut and alt these higher powers, 1 believe we should 
be prepared to grant them to onr own people in a 
peaceful manner Both from the point of view of 
expediency as well as from the point of view of the 
Hindu law os it really Is and Hindu sentiment as it 
really obtains, 1 humbly snbmit that this BiU should 
be admitted 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh’s oppositioa 
was based on grounds somewhat difiereat 
from those of the other oppositionists He 
frankly said that he hims*lfdid not bebeve 
ta the caste system of the Hindus He 
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beliercd that so long as Hindus remained tolerated the practice of illicit and disrt 
caste ridden they ^ould not be able to putable connections '^etucen pcrs<^9 ot 

advance m civilisation and occupy an diflcrent castes and e\cn sec^, but wcuw 

exalted position amone nations He even not tolerate legitimate and 

admitted that the Bill has the support ncctious between such parties ^"tai 

, , n..» i.. — Hindu Maharajas and other persons ol 

distinction or no distinction are publicly 
bnono to have even Musalman and 
Christian mistresses , but society 


of reason and logic But he confess^ Hindu Maharajas and 
that he conformed to caste rules but that 
was to lead the masses gradually to the 
destined goal This is a false philosophy 
of social progress which has been rc^a 
tedly pToponnded and refuted again 
and again History does not furnish any 
example of social progress cfiected without 
some person or persons leading the van 
guard in actual practice and running the 
risk thereby of social obloquy persecution 
or ostracism 

Mr Srinivasa Sastn sud ^ I rise to 
signify my consent to the introduction of 
this Bill According to him the Sastras 
sanction aimloivt and discountetiaoce 
prat lom'x marriages In his opinion the 
kind of marriages sought to be % abdated 
by this Dill should be of a civil nature the 
parties should he adults or not below a 
certain age the marriages should be 
monogamous and divorce would have to 
be introduced He thought that the atti 
tudeof the Goierumcnt towards reform 
movements was over cautious He rightly 
held that Sir Reginald Craddock s first 
condition of Govemmeut support to social 
legislation namely that an ovecwhelmiug 
mmonty of the people concerned should be 
m favour of it was in luipossibtc condi 
tion He showed that the second coodi 


does not ostracise or persecute them 
would however ostracise persons wlio 
married outside their own castes and the 
law as it stands would practically support 
such ostracism Under the circumstances 
how can any custom grow with which res 
pcctable persouican have anything to ^ 
We say raspect'\b}c persons advisedly For 
m Bengal m the case of the Baishnab 
caste marriage between persons of different 
Hindu castes IS a recognised custom But 
the Baishnab caste is looked down upon 
and a proverb says that one becomes a 
Cost nil (Baisbnab) when one loses caste, 
— jaf harate Jlostam Considenng all these 
circumstances we think there should be 
a validating and perinissne law rccognia 
ingiatcrcaste inarnagcs Mr Ayyangar 
feared that Mr Patel s Bill might lead on 
to a OiU validating inter racial marriages 
We say why not? In these days it is 
only men who are very ignorant of the 
past history of India who think that there 
Iiave not been any varna saakars and 
;ati sati&ars among Hindus Hindu society 
has absorbed many foreign races and 

- tribes variously const Icrcd of Greek, 

tton for such support laid down by Sir Mougohan Kolanaii Scythian, Persian 


Keginald namely that Guvernmeat canbe 
in favour of such legislation w hen there is 
nn outrage on the fundaincDtallaws of 
humanity, had not been observed in prac 
ticc As an example be said that the 
Caste Disabilities itcmoval Act of 18S0 
w as not passed to obviate any outrage on 
the fundamental laws of humauity lie 
advised Mr Patel to wait for the forma 
tion of the reconstituted council and 
introduce it there but said that if lie 
insisted on introducing it now, it bad 
his support 

Mr K V Rangaswamy Ayyangar 
opposed the introduction of the lull He 
sa d custom should precede law hut Mr 
Patel was trying to reverse the process 
The observation was true to some extent. 
But we should take cogmsan cofficUaiid 
ot be led simply by abstract theories, 
society as at present constituted 


lluu and other stocks There is not a 
single H ndu eastern India which has what 
IS called pure blood Pure blood is a 
mylb in the science of anthropology The 
existence at present among Hindus of 
hundreds of castes can be explained only 
on one of two suppositions (i) that the 
existence at any time of only four Hindu 
castes was a myth, or ( 2 ) if there ever 
were only four Hindu castes there must 
havebcen l□uumcrablemtcrcaste mprnages 
to give rise to so many other castes 

Say what orthodox Hindus will it is 
an infamous and outrageous arrangement 
vvhch tolerates the presence m Hindu so 
ciety of 1 ccotious scoundrels who degrade 
and dishonor and put the brand of infamy 
on women pf their own caste or other 
castes or sects by Yorming illicit conm-C 
tions with them but which will not toler- 
ate a man vv ho honours vv omanhood and 
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wlio would, thercfoco, if he loved a wooiao 
of a caste different from his own, form a 
lawful and honorable connection with her 
before tbinkiug of having the joy and 
advantage of her company. 

'Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya thought 
that the general sense of the Hindu com- 
munity would be opposed to the bill. He 
referrra to what happened in the case 
of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu’s bill .and 
thought that nothing had happened in 
the course of the last six years to make the 
introduction of another hili of the same 
sortexpedienL But as Sir George Lowndes 
pointed out later on, the scope of .Mr. 
Patel’s bill was much narrower than that 
of .Mr. Bnsu. 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru accorded a 
cordial and warm support to the measure. 
He ridiculed the idea of Hindu society or 
Hindu religion being in danger ia conse- 
quence of such a bill. There have been 
social laws passed before in respect of 
which also similar cries bad been raised, 
but Hindu society still remains intact. 
Lawyers know how lodiciat interpretations 
have been practically changing Hindu law, 
and Hindu society has tolerated such 
interferences with Hindu law. Dr. Sapru 
scored a poiatwheo he said : 

"Sat, IDT l.ord, thoM wba entieiK tbis measarr. 
t am aftaiJ, eotirely mliaadmtaoil the •cop« of (be 
bill. It li not rcall]’ an inraiioo upoo ortbodosy. 
It li 1 ‘ealt/ meant for the protection of tboie nbo are 
oot prepared to eubxnbe to all tbe coodiiiona and 
tencati of orthodoxy. 11 orthodoxy is eotiUed to 
protection, so are those «rho do oot lubscilbe to 
orihodoxy.” • ’’ 

Dr. Sapru thought that tliepoiots raist-d 
by .Mr.'Sastri were side-issues. These can 
be settled in select committee. 

' Mr. Surendranath Banerjea said : "I am 
in very deep sympathy with the objects of 
the But be was not in favour of 

ilirowibg an apple bt'alscora’ lietorc iHc 
people at the present juncture. It would 
lead to agitation and controversy, it 
would lead to excitement : He counselled 
waiting for tbe reconstituted council, and 
opposed tbe introduction of the bill now. 
Generally it is the official classes who arc 
more afraid or pretend to be more afraid 
of agitation or excitement than tbe leaders 
of the people. In the present case Govern- 
meptwas’not afraid, but Mr. Baneneu 
was. 

And as Mr. M. A. .]innah, whospoke 
next, observed, it was “an irony of 
fate that my friend Mr. Surendrnnath 


Baneijea, who has been agitating for the 
last 40 years and more, should be so much 
afraid of agitation and unrest.” , 

Mr. JInnah proceeded to observe that 
personally be would go much further than 
Mr. Patel’s bill. Liberty of conscience 
ought to be granted to individuals. Kc- 
gaiding the tmk of requiring overwhelm, 
idg majorities in favour of social enact- 
ments. he asked whether Government was 
^ided by the sense of the majority in 
other matters. “And is the Government 
going to stand by and allow the majority 
to oppress the minority ?” In the present 
case. Government was responsible tor the 
growth of the minority. 

Mr B. N. Sarma said 

*‘i ftm ia hearty a;;reemeot with the pruicipira 
uaile(tjiD}{ lhi« btlL" ".V •ecltoii of the educated 
commanity btlicvei ia tbe fuadameatal spiritual 
docttiaea of HiadDiiffl, but does cot believe iu the 
sacred character of tbe marnoire laws as at present 
noderstoodby tbe Uindus." “Arenelo drive them 
out of the KioJu fold "Are we to compel them to 
•ay that they are oot UieJus iu order that they may 
contract a legal valid marriage V' 

la .Mr. Sarma’s opinion radical altera- 
tions ia tbe bill were needed. He counsel- 
led delay, and the introduction of tbe bill 
in tbe reformed councils. 

Sir George Lowndes, Law Member, 
explained that Sir W. Vincent did not' say 
that the fate of tbe bill would depend upon 
the majority of the opinions received. After 
poiutiug out the difieretice between Mr. 
Basu’s bill and the present one, he proceed- 
ed to observe : 

**ln most casfS where we arc asted to legislate 
with regard to questioss which touch the liiadu 
rcligloo [and sometimes tbe Muhammadan religion), 
we are told that it is only going bach to the old law, 
that we shall only be restoring the law of tbe ancient 
sbostras which has been ovcr-riddeu by tbe Friry 
Coaoed or by tbe Courts Is India. That is the com- 
.moJUiBtnsitni -Xlv.eMrvui-.tljijj.'r 
exact opposite of that position. So far as marriages 
between a Uiadu man of oue caste and a Uindu 
womaoof a lower caste are concerned,- they were 
allowed by the shasCras lu India during the whole 
of the best period of llinJu history. They were not 
only legal but they were recognised as such by every 

great writer on tbe subject ’’ 

Mr. Malaviya.— That is not correct. 

SirG. L.— “I believe it is quite correct." 

Mr. Malaviya— "For 2000 years It has not bees 

so.",. , 

SIrC. L —"My Hoo'hle friend is • very brave, and 
my llon'ble friend Mr. Ayyaogar was braver still, 
though I fancy with a very slight knowledge of the 
subject.' Ue ventured to quote Uanu as laying down 
that such marriages were improper. Now, M.-iaa," 
as my llon^le friend ought to know, is 
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UoQ ble fr end Mr A;;rangar and to Ibe lion 
Facd t passages IQ Maou wh eh dircctlj rreogase 
the legal tj; of such marria/’ei and the succession of 
property under them It is not certain to what 
period the later texts belong but they are clearly 
not of the same period as the otberi Mann It is 
true conta Di one or two texts -to one of wb ch Ibe 
lion ble Mr Ayyangar referred— disappro’s ng of 
sneh mart agts but Manu is hardly an antbonty 
as the vrorlc conta ns texts both ways 

But apart from Manu taVe the Denares school 
of wr ters I start with the Mttakiban and the 
Afita&shara recognises the legal ty of these niacriages 
That IS somewhere about the 11th century The 
doctr ne goes oo r ght down to Mitra Misra one 
of the latest commentators In the beg nning of the 
17th century who also recognises their Tal d ty 
TaVe the Sonlhern lad a School We bare got 
exactly the same th ng there Irom the writers 
ofthelOth century nght down to tl e l“lh century 
the Tsl dity of these u led msrnagrs is d tcelly 
rtcogn sed Take ereo the school of Bengal He»e 
we hare the Oayabha^a which was defo telr eery 
definitely Brahmin si c I had almost said a re 
erudrsreoee of Brabenan sra ^tl c whole fouodatioo 
of wh eh wh ch was the gett sg away fro n tbe 
secaUr ticws of the tl nr -^reo tl « Dafal/hagi 
reeogo set the legal ty of these n srritges There 
fore 1 th ale the coune 1 ought to uaderetaod tbet 
when we bear talk of tbe faundations of the H odu 
rclgiOQ be sg d stuthed it it not the fouodaloos 
of the old Hioda telsiga but tbe fousdal one of 
modeia custom wl leh has sappIsateJ tbe old 
rel gioniiBce tbe loth century Aad th i I submit 
is a point of eoDiiderable rcleyanee 

In conclusion Mr Patel replied to some 


As mentioned above, the bill is defective 
m several respects Ue shall refer to one 
winch \\c have already mentioned What* 
ever old social systems or social codes may 
have sanctioned, modern social legislation 
must proceed on the basis of equal jusbcc 
to boUi man and woman and of the equal 
social rights of man and woman Hence 
monogamy should be the ideal of all social 
legislation For this reason Mr- Patels 
bill should be so amended as to provide 
that inter caste Hindu marriages would 
be valid only when the parties contractiog 
such marriages had no wife or husband 
iiving or, in other words, the_ parties 
should be either bachelors or spinsters 
or widows or widowers Intercastc 
marriages would for some times to come 
expose the parties to social or family 
persecution A weak husband might feel 
inclined to yield to such persecution 
discard tbe wife of a difierent caste from 
his own whom he had married and make 
up with his community and family by 
marryin< another wife, belonging to bis 
own caste Ifsucb a practice were made 
penal it would act as a deterrent on 
would be backsliders • 

Similarly, intercaste marriages should 
be adult marriages Tbe parties should 


of the points raised in the course of contract such marriages, understanding 


tbe debate He quoted from tbe pre 
amble of the Kolhapur State law relating 
to inter caste Hindu marriages, which 
stated that such marriages among Hiudus 
and Jams geuernily were common in 
ancient times Govemment granted leave 
to tbe mover to introduce the bill 

Laws permitting and validating inter 
caste Hindu marriages have been passed in 
recent tunes, as far as we arc aware iq 
three Indian States nz , Daroda, Indore 
and Kolhapur In the independent Hindu 
Kingdom of Nepal such marriages have 
been and are customaTy In tiic Bntisli 
district of Dat]cvliog they arc customary 
These mam iges in Nepal nud Darjeeling 
are not ci\il or contractual they arc just 
as sacramental and respectable as mar 
nages within caste limits 

fhc debate on the motion for leave to 
introduce the bill did not n<e to a high 
level It IS rather liumil ating to Cnaa 
distinguished Iliudu leader like landit 
Mudan Mohan Malaviya sul^eclcd to 
correction on points of ancient Hindu 
iistory, I ivv aid vu«toni by one who is 
Kitber au Indian nor a Hiudu 


their full social and other consequences 
No parent or guardian has the moral nght- 
to suliject his male or female ward to the 
consequences of such a marriage at an age 
when the bride or the bndegroom isnot 
in a position to fully realise what they 
may be 

Those vvho arc inclined to oppose the 
bill should understand that it is only a 
validating bill It does not compel any 
body to contract an intercastc marriage, 
nor docs it compel anybody to socially 
recognise such a marriage and havesonal 
intercourse or social deabngs with tbe 
parties to such a marriage 

Such n law is required for the solidarity 
of Hindus Thefusiou of castes and sub 
castes cannot be promoted in any other 
way And unless the numerous castes and 
sub castes of Hindus arc gradually unihcdi 
the Ilmda community cannot become a 
compact part of the Indian nation 

Apart Irom such considerations, it iso 
mere matter of the primary freedom of the 
individual m a aviliscd State and commu 
nity that he should he fully at liberty to do 
what IS neither immoral nor criminal, so 
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loug as he does not mtcricre with the equal 
and similar liberty of others An inter 
caste marriage IS neither immoral tiorcn 
mmal If it were, some of the most revered 
characters m Hindu histoiy, literature and 
mythology must cease to be respected 
The mental constitution ofinauianot 
made up of a number of separate “water- 
tight” compartments There is inter- 
action and inter relation among all spheres 
Qftbo)ight and actioa Hence, man wtU 
be m politics vsbat he is socially , and be 
•wiU be socially vfbat be is as a political 
animal The majority of educated Indians 
of all sects want some kind of political 
freedom for the individual and the nation 
That IS to say, we want that wc should 
be m political matters masters of our 
sell es This cry of self rale has been raised 
in consequence m the spheres of haance, 
mdustry, commerce and education, too 
It 19 onlv in social affairs that a large 
section of our countrymen think that the 
individual should have no liberty , and that 
he must prostrate himself before custom 
like a slave even when be felt that it was 
tyrannous This S(.ctioa of our country- 
men ought to know that those who are 
socially un iree, would be unable to mam 
tom their political freedom and exercise the 
rights of free men and eojoy its blessings, 
even if political freedom were thrust upon 
them Looking at the matter from an 
other angle, these countrymen of ours must 
rest assured that men would tiot he satis 
tied with mere political, Escal, economic, 
industrial, or educational freedom , they 
would baie social and religious freedom, 
too If you teach men to question the 
authonty, the wisdom, the justice, and the 
right of the bureaucracy or oi the foreigu 
exploiter or educator, you must he pre 
prepared to «eethem questioning *hewis 
dom and the justice said to uuderlte the 
present day social customs, too Ivay. 
people wilt not stop short there They will 
question the authority of the scriptures, 
too, and a«scrt the supreme n^bt of the 
human soul to be the Enal judge and 
master m all matters 

Wc home rulers are fond of citing tlie 
authority of John Stuart Mill In bis 
Represent -itirc Gorernaicnt he discusses tlie 
theory that ‘ the strongest power m socie 
ty \>]il make itself strongest in the govern- 
meut,” and admits that there is a portion 
of truth in this doctrine ’ , though be adds 
that ‘to make it of any use, it must be 


reduced to a distinct expression and proper 
limits ” He discu«scs it m the last three 
paragraphs of the Erst chapter of bis book. 
And his summing up is given in the very 
last two sentences of the chapter, which 
are quoted below ^ 

‘When therefore the isutructed ia seoeral can be 
broocht to recegoire one social arrangement, or 
pol tval or other iostitatioo as good and another 
aabad, one as desirable another as condemnable 
very much has been done towards K>Tia;r to the 
one or withdrawing from the other, that preponde- 
taact of soeial force veaich enables it to subsist. 
And the maxim that the gOTcrament of a country 
IS nhat the social forces in existence compel it to be 
IS tme only in the sense in which it faeonrs, instead 
of d acouragiBg the attempt to exercise, among 
all forms of gorernment practicable In the exuUng 
coodilioQ of society a rational choice. ' 

Mill no doubt discussed the maxim 
primarily as it was applicable to political 
institutiuos But it IS permissible to de- 
duce from what he has written that those 
who arc Et to exercise a rational choice 
among all practicable forms of government 
are also Et to exercise a rational choice 
among all practicable social institutions 
lo any case, there can be no question that 
true advocates of human fre*dom ought 
to * favour the attempt to exercise” “a 
rational choice’ among both political and 
social institutions of vanous kinds 

The belief in the political equality of all 
castes underlying the demand of self rule, 
implies that even a man of an ‘'inferior” 
caste may be as wise, as unselfish, as pub- 
lic spirited, as honest and incorruptible as 
a mao of a 'supenor” caste If that be 
so, IS it rational to think that for purposes 
of marnage and other soaal purposes a 
man or a woman belonging to an “infen 
or ’ caste must be necessarily worse than a 
roan or a woman of a ‘‘superior" caste, 
irrespective of physical, moral or intellec- 
tual qualifications ? That some men and 
women of ‘ infenor ’castes are often equal 
or superior to some men and women of 
* supenor’ castes m point of physical fitness 
and beauty, is undeniablt. That a similar 
equality exists as regards mental, moral 
and spintual worth cannot but be admit- 
ted Wealth and worldly position are also 
not the monopoly of any particular castes, 
The objection to intercaste marriages must 
therefore rest on grounds other than physi 
cal, moral matcnal, intellectual, and 
spiritual The peculiar sanctity or ‘ im- 
punty” ofany man or woman merely be- 
cause of lus birth cannot be maintained 

fliudus claim that they eat reli ’ 
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Bathe religiously, travtl religiously, marry 
religiously, die religiously, A-c , lu fact, 
that everything that they do is connectea 
with religion We admit that this was 
and IS true of many Ilmdus The struggle 
to be politically free is, then, in the last 
resort, a religious endeavour with true 
Hindus From the objections of some 
Hindu leaders to lutcrcasU marriages.'wc 
must conclude that the struggle to be 
socially free is for Hindus au irreligious 
endeavour Therefore, to seek to be Iree is 
both a Mrtue and a sm ' 

\\hate\er view we take of Mr PaUTs 
bill, we should he particularly careful that 
it docs not pra\c a %cntable apple of dis 
cord, as Mr hurcodrauatb Banerjea appre 
headed it might It is impossible that 
men’s views should be similar or identieal 
ID all matters, religious social, political, 
economic, We should work together 
m those matters in which vie agree Our 
diScreaccs in other matters ought not in 
the least to stand m the way of oiirco 
operation la those in which we agree 

Importaoee of Arehaeolozy and the 
Duty of our PubhcisU 
National vigilance should be directed 
to the work and working of the Depart 
ment ol Archaeology The Bombi^ Cbro 
Bide recently remarked ' 

F<vr reali<« tlic true impoftSDce of Ike Kicoee 
ntiicb collect* cU»iGe* aaj iaterptet* all Uie eti 
jcsce of a natioai acUritle* la tbc patt The 
rtUtioa of Archaeology to liiitory tie a ,4 to the 
uatioQ * accliitectare, act* &ad ccaCtt oad «U place 
10 the Klieme of oaOooal educalioo tbo* rcmaia 
uorccogoistd lodia tpecially, caooot ditpeox witb 
tbc aid of oicbaeologr ' 

Our publicists ought to study the ex 
penditure on archaeology in this country, 
the persoaael of the department and the 
w ork hllcged to hat e been done by it each 
year The indidereocc of the public makes 
the Department immune , its affairs pass 
unchallenged ' 

It appears to be part of the settled 
policy of the Archaeological Ijepartmeot 
to import men from contmental obscurity 
and set them up as authorities ou India’s 
Past To be such authorities it is not 
necessary to he conversant with any 
Indian classical language and literature 
The present head of the Archaeological 
Department, for instance is not an expert 
ID the Sanskrit, Pah or Persian literature 
of this country He did not know a word 
of any Indian language when he was 


appoiatc4 to the headship of the Depart- 
uent, although he came to preside over 
n department whose daily hublncbs uto 
deal with insenptiona and other ancient 
records of the country' Prof. Bcndail 
publicly protested against the appoint- 
ment m ms inaugural lecture atCambridgc. 
reported m the Cam6rjcfge CliroutcJe. oi 
Oct 30tli, 1003 The officers of the Drpart- 
ment devote special attention to finding 
out foreign origins of Indian civilisation 
The theory, for instance, of Dr. Spooner, 
ol the Persian origin of Chandragupta, 
Pataliputroj Buddha, Chanakja and the 
Nandas which proved too much even for 
* Orientalists” (one of them characterising 
itas ‘’puerile"), was given high praise by 
tbc present OirectocGcneralof Arcliaeolog^ 
in Ills letter read out at Dr Spooners 
Simla lecture In bir John Marshall’s 
Annual Report, Part I, ol the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, recently published, 
be IS more cautious There Sir John 
observes — 

I may t>« perBiilltd lo ital* in order tO remov* 
a aiiteooctpiioB tb*l appear* to bare aritea in tbe 

E MOt that Pr SpooBci* «iewa are preiOBal to 
loiMifaDd IB 00 mtr rrprertnt tbe olEeial vieir* 
of tbc arcbatoloziral brparimcBt. 8o farasnona 
tacBlaf cvidcDce frou Fatal putra la eooceroed, it 
acerea to na to eoofirm nbat bad already IxcB 
deduced from prcTioo* fisd* of tbe Maurya (poeb, 
namely tliaC tbe art oftbat period wa* aabjKt to 
atroog Per* ao orPetao43ritk loaueaca and tbata 
clo»e lalertouiae muit bare exiited id tboie day* 
betweeo ladia aad Iran Oat for my o'ira part, 
I see BO rratoD to lofer that tbeie diicoverica coasote 
tbc religiou* eocial oc poliUcal UepeBdeace of tbe 
former csustiy oa tba talur ' 

But as the author of the discredited 
theory is inducted again aodagaiu into tbe 
D>i;ector General 3 chair on every slight 
occasion when a temporary vacancy arises, 
tbat,onc may presume, is a surer criterion 
of what the Department thinks of his 
work and worth 

Competent art cntics have condemned 
tbc work of tbe department on several 
occasions Not much artistic judgment is 
evidenced la the reports and tbe major 
portion of the energy apparently is spent 
up in matters like proving the Italian 
'’rip,!** °I Parst nationality 

ofCbandragupta and receiving congratula- 
tions from politicians of the type of Chirol 
Tbc Government of India admitted by 
their resolution of 22nd Owtoher 1915 
that employment of Indians lU archaeo- 
logical work was of “great importance" 
But who was appointed iii place of the 
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late Government of India EpiRfipliist 
Mr \cukayja ? Not an Indian , but Dr 
Thomas, Ubranati of the India OfEcc Dr, 
Vogel 13 believed to be manufacturing an 
epigraphist for India m Holland • 

The work of editing Asoka’a mscnptxons 
for the Department according to the 
current policy would necessarily be given 
to some one in Europe, while there are as 
good scliolirs (tf not better) tn this 
country as elsewhere, on the subject The 
department excludes Indians as much as 
possible and when an occasion arises the 
department practically says that Indians 
have done nothing, that it is against their 
gcnvus to take interest in history, iLc 
This was said with a lot of abuse by Dr 
Vogel only a few years back when Sir 
Harcourt Butler bad called a conference 
of orientalists at Simla Dr \occl was 
officiating as Director General at the time 
The Department needs a thorough over, 
banlmg and weeding out of incompetcncy 
It must be placed uuder Indian control, as 
even Mr Curtis suggested, without much 
delay It must cease to be the bunting 
ground of mternatioual pretenders to 
Indian learning It should be one of the 
"transferred" subjects A commission 
a non official majority should be appoint* 
cd to recommend a reorganisation of the 
department. The present system has work 
cd since 1902 witn no sutisfactory result 

' Resolution re Financial aiiistance In res 

pect of the cost of the military forces 
raued, or to be raised, in India ’* 

We have copied the above heading from 
the Gazette o/ India, dated Septcmber2l 
1918 

The resolution was mo\ed bySirWil 
ham. Meyer, Fiuance Member He said 
"We want to leave the decision thereon to 
the non official Members on behalf of the 
much larger public in India to whom we 
desire to appeal" While the non official 
members arc to a small extent representa 
tive of the public, their votes can under no 
circumstances be said to echo public feeling 
m the country The electorates which 
elected them were scry small and were 
tliemselves not truly representative of the 
people Still, if the Government wanted 
to treat the \ otes of the non official mem 
bers as representing public opinion Sir 
William Meyer’s resolution ought to have 
beeu moved a fortnight after pubhcatioiii 


12 .’ 

VO tliat those non official members whp 
wanted to \otc according to public opmiou 
might havean QppoctuQity of observing 
the trend of that opinion The framing of 
the resolution as well as its consideration 
ought also to have been left entirely to 
tliem, the choice oi a president being left to 
them As a matter of fact, the matter was 
not tvally and entirely left to the decision 
of the non official members The Viceroy 
presided, official members took part m the 
discussion, the Tmance Member fnmed the 
resolution, and he made two or three 
speeches on it, which strictly speaking 
ought to have been conSned to explatmng 
the needs of the situation and to the means 
which he wanted to adopt to raise money 
But he brought in ‘ love and loyalty”, and 
also an argument, anything similar to 
w htcb ID the mouth of a non official w ould 
have been characterised as buckstenog. 
Let us quote from bis speeches 

1 acerpt the tUUmrot ot tlie lion. Mtnber ivko 
tntliev con^poreil with nbat Loglaod I* 
{lA^iog tor the war. but 1 »y it Ii anjUiIozbut 
triliBzajBO cxaoiple of lodias lojalty and ucro 
tioo 

He bad also said previously, "ns I 
pointed out yesterday, utbis contribution 
were not made, it would not offict the 
war England would pay " Eo, it wa^not 
a matter of extreme urgenev that India 
should make Ibis additional pay ment 
It was wanted only, to use Sir William’s 
words, 05, "a further proof of our 
solidarity with Great Bntam, of our love 
for the Empire, of our determination to do 
what we can to see this war through " 
From the speeches made on vanous occa. 
sions by many high officers of the Crown 
from the Premier dow awards, and para 
graph 20 of the Montagu Chelmsford Re- 
port on India’s loyalty, one might have 
thought that India had already gnen 
sufficient proof of her loyalty, devotion 
and love to satisfy them completely 
But one never knows India must go 
on giving fresh proofs of loyalty, as often 
as she is called upon to do so, even at 
the risk of bankruptcy, and eieu though 
her children have to do without sufficient 
food, sufficient clothing, sufficient medical 
help and sanitation, and sufficient school, 
ing 

However, considering how meagre the 
Mfeguards of personal liberty m India are, 
now powerful and irresponsible the exe 

cutiveandthe police have 
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various regulatioas, ordinances and Acts, 
wbat uses are made both of out ‘'loyalty 
and our "disloyalty”, how when we are 
considered loyal . it is argued that the 
people are thoroughly satisfied with the 
present form of government and no change 
IS necessary, and how when we are deemed 
disloyal it IS argued that such traitors as 
we deserve no concession hut only "martial 
law. Sir, and no d— d nonsense," — consider- 
ing all these circumstances Indians may 
be excused if they are somewhat unnerved 
and lose the balance of their judgment 
whenever anything is made a matter of 
loyalty or disloyalty 

It IS not once that Sir William brought 
in the "Jove and loyalty" argumeat. 
Rising after Mr. n N. Sarma, he had also 
said ' 

"1 also of coorsc reject tbe pies tbat It doe* not 
matter if we cot dova the coatributioo, because 
anjeauEogUnd 


tloo wiltMatbeiecitcuraitaoce*. be aa altogether free 
TOte I yet hope, however, that my coIIeajiTie* will 
Ur to act according to tbedictatef of the small voice 
wUluo, which after all is tbe last anchor that bolds. 

Sir Williaoi Meyer suggested aomethw^ 
like a bargain, too, when he concluded his 
first speech by expressing confidence 
“that they [ tbe non ofntial members ] wdl also feel 
that when India is lecitimately claimiag larger 
poUlica! freedom and a higber Impenal statas. sbe 
musk IiVewise be prepared to assnToe a larger ibare 
of the burdens reqmred by the safety and interests of 
tbe Empire, with which her own safety and welfare 
are so closely interlwined ” 

When agitators for Indian self.rule were 
understood (rightly or wrongly, it is not 
necessary for our present purpose- to 
discuss ) to say ; "Give us our ngnts first, 
and then we will help,” sucb_ an attitude 
was characterised as huckstering, bargato- 
ing, Arc. But when the finance member 
says conversely, "As yon chaim political 


aodniiipay If this Rtsoini.oo freedom and a higher Imperial status, 

>* rejected, It will mabe a ffreal difference to tbe be ready to pay the price thereof in 
fediQgi with which India 18 regarded lo CogUod I advance," it is neither bargaintoe, nor 
xifih’&llSd'. o"u',', .S5 .t I, .p," lor hucksltrine, but ojlj higb stattsmanship. 

It.is Ilk* tb« gifts which cbildreo Te, ,e tlia* ,f *l,« olT,,.. r» 


To us It seems that if the affair is to be 
looked at as a politically commercial traa> 
saction, the dinereDce between the agita- 
tors' and the bureaucrats’ attitude is this, 
that the bureaucrats want payment ia 
advance and the agitators hare been 
understood to promise payment on deli- 
very or by V. P. P. The two parties to 


love and loyalty 

toake out of their little savings, valoabtetor tb« self 
deaiU and love which bar* catled them forth. 

It was, therefore, not without reason 
that Messrs Malaviya and Sastn said 
what they did. Mr. Sastn observed 

In speaklos to tbe Resolution ai t propose to 

ameod it, 1 'wish at the ootset to say that Corera ... »,,w uumca !.■ 

I”' ‘■““I 

u we accept tbe Rreoiatioo, while we eball be cooWencc in each Others’ capacity, pro- 
decjatLog oorloyalty to the Empire, w* shall attbe miSCS and latcntions. It would be futlle 
same itm* U bandicappiag the respoonble govera to discuss the Causes of such mutual dis- 

c... speak lor them- 

and Other thiDgs on a latfi* tcale. U, on tbe other Wives it they choose. The non officials 
baud, we reject the Reiotatioo we shall, I fear, be (supported by wbat Lord Lvtton OUCC 
causing an aspersioa 00 oat own loyalty which w.u wrote) think there have been failures.'oa 
beeotirely oojnsUfied and Unfounded, and at the 41,» mti. r.f j i.. ** •aiiuico, vu 
same time inviting risks to the political fnture of of the Ollicials, tO Carry out pto- 

lodia which w* have so much at heart. mtses. Whatever may have happened m 

I . Mr. Malaviya said : the past, there ought not to be any doubt 

."Poblical trecdom" ’ 

- regard this as a (air way of coDialtiog and carryiog nO't a highly Imperial status' lU the 
tbe non official Members of this Council with tbe neartuturc. But there sccm to be some 
Government. Sy adopting the procedure your Govern, douhts. Pot in the rcCCnt debate ia the 
,»Ar.r.t,A h«,t placed _u* In a posiiioa lIouM of Coaimoos On the Indian Reforms, 


Mr: Charles Roberts, who formed p.irt of 
Mr. Montagu’s mission to India, is report- 
ed to have said 


meat have adopted, you h 

of great difadvaotagc We raiist either fwallowlbe 
proposal and become responsible for alargeaddiliooal 
bneden and fresh taxation being imposed upon tbe 
country, or we mnst expose onrselvrs to the xitb of 

our opponents, and unfortunately they are neitbec Th..,-- . i.i , , 

few nor uninfloenUal, making polilical capital la “'y . * . *** ”•* *“ U tense mir 

England by saTins that Indian repreMstalivn bod nfinSf. i* that the Secretary 

wiuiheU the lurUier aid which the GoverDmeutof “•« oot so far, the Governaient behind hiia. 

* India desired to tender to III* Uajeity's GovcrBtneat the Report, 

at this crisis He will be a bedd mao who wd) aar . «n«>urigement fa the fact 

that tbe voteofthe non official Members on the Rcsolti- "jectedltas being inconsistent with 

^ (beir declaration of last Aogust. Ue euggesteJtbat 
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the relnctaoccof tl e Government to commit itself to 
the reforms together vsilU cettaia hostile \oicea 
which had been rais d coastitated areal danger 
signal to impatient idealists who were not content 
with the rate of progress proposed 

We need not say more on huckstering 
European officials and non officials can- 
not help thinking of what the Uommions 
and India ha\e done respectively We do 
not think India suffers by the comparison 
But the comparison itself is unjustifiable 
and improper India would not at all be 
toblameushc had done less Supposing 
India bad done less than the Dominions, 
would It not show an unscrupulous aqd 
grasping nature to expect India to do 
what the Dominions had done, simply 
because India onty cliimcd what the Do 
mmions h’id already got, riz, political 
freedom and a high Imperial status ^ 

Sir G Lowndes' Speech on Sir 
W Meyer’s^Resolution 
We have said that the resolution was 
not really and entirely left to the deciston 
of the non official members No doubt it 
IS only they who voted But official mem 
bets were at liberty to and did take part 
m the discussion The Tmance Member 
wanted to persuade the non official mem 
bera to vote in the way the Government 
desired by various means, including sar 
casm On the other band, Sir G Lowndes, 
the Law Member, tned to bully the 
unfortunate non official members We 
liave already had something to say ou 
that part of his speech which suggested 
that India was not so poor after all 
But India's great poverty is admitted 
in the Montagu Chelmsford Report, and m 
the course of the recent debate in the 
House of Commons on the Indian Reforms 
Mr Montagu said 

ItTCOjiliardlv accesaazv tn tenuul tbc. UauroC 
the poverty of the people oi ladia of the oaJcrelopea 
lOnditioa of its nataral resources and that coalobo- 
tons to [tear] loans of th s had could only be 
uiade not by denying lasur es but by sevcrelr 
Ttstiieting expenditnie on such t tai necessit es as 
education sanitation and the derctopiueflt of id 
duslnes 

We will therefore pass on to some other 
points m Sir G Lowndes’s wonderful 
performance 

’ Helpmg England " 

Sir G Low odes said — 

\ly Honbk friend Pandit Malaciya spoke of 
India helping England. Is that again ibe srati 
went in which we are going to vote oa this Resolu 
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tton t day ^ Help iig Englanl What we aie 
asking Jcdii to do today IS to take her share lo the 
great burden of the Empire and not to help England 
We are not here as a Gocernmenr to beg for England 
We are merely to point out to India her opportonity * 

But m page after page of the Gazette of 
India, dated September 21, 1918 publish 
ed by the Government of India Sir 
William M^er s resolution is called ' Re 
solution re financial assistance in respect 
of the cost of the military forces rai ed, 
or to be raised, in India ’ We suppose 
assistance IS somewhat like help and that 
when India’s contribution has been offici- 
ally called “assistance," there is some 
party who or which receives that assistan 
ce It IS for Sir G Lowndes to name 
that party 

Sir George exclayned ‘We are not here 
as a Government' to beg for England ” 
Who called the Government beggars? 
Every one knows begging is not the only 
recognised political means of getting 
money 

Itis-ca^to insult India ns a beggar 
woman cut the bigh and mighty need 
not forget that the proud position of 
England is not without connection with 
the humble position of India 

“The Navy Fighting for India ’ 

SirG Lowndes asked — 

Witbont it (the Navy] nhere would lodias 
protpcniy aud lad at nealih be today? h sot 
the Navy fighiiog for lad a as laoeh as foraov other 
part olthc Etoptte ’ 

India s prosperity indeed ' 

We appeal to Sir George not to make 
our burden of gratitude too heavy for us 
to bear India and Indians have been 
treated up till no\y as the property of 
Great Bntain and may continue to b“ so 
treated for an indefinite period to come 
It ij» just possible that the British Navy 
^lasliad to perform the duty ol fielendmg 
aud protecting the British property called 
India The Property no doubt ought to 
feel duly grateful for the benefit of pro tec 
tion mcidentally received But m order to 
make our burden of gratitude bearable we 
maybe allowed to remind ourselves that 
the property holder has not given India 
any chance to have her own navy, and 
that, as on the one hand the Bntish Navy 
bas guarded India, so on the other the 
Indiau Army has for generations fought 
the Empires battles laand ’ Indja 
and saved the situation m 
first stage of war 
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Mesopotamia and East Africa for Great 
BntaiQ Might not one, therefore, \cry 
humbly and very timidly ask, "But for 
India, wbat and where would the British 
Empire be to day 

Ridiculous Pretensions 
There is no harm m ofScials claiming to 
be ‘ jealous for the future reputation of 
India" They may do so sincerely They 
may also claim to “Lnoiv and love” India 
or parts of India But it is ridiculous 
nonsense for any ofEcial to suggest that he 
knows or loves India better than certain 
well known representatives of the people 
or that he is more jealous for her reputa- 
tion thau they, as Sir George Lowndes did 
in his speech ou the war ‘tiuanciai assist 
ance” resolution \ 


peace At the War Cabinet we arrived at an agree* 

ueut apon the soliect laitjearwlth ibe repreienm 
tue* t,i tbe Domialom and we shall leconuder tne 
aatne proUenii in the light of events which have 
occurred aince, and then vrr shall reconiider the whole 
of these prohitms 

"Where does India conic m ?“ asks 
India Our answer is, "When Sir George 
Lowndes demands that she should be 
responsible for payment ” 

Again, India has no responsibility as to 
how the money to be derived from her is 
to he raised and is to he spent bir George 
Lowndes and his colleagues will save her 
all that trouble and raise and spend the 
nloncy for her 

Rcanng in mind all these circumstances 
one may be pardoned for suggesting that 
the Law Member’s theory of responsibility 
IS defective, though possiblv only to an 
infinitesimal extent 


"First Touch of Reiponiibility ' 

Sit George Lottnclcs accused Mr \ J 
Patel of shrinking ‘ from this almost the 
first touch of respousibility tliatbas been 
laid on the Hon ble Members * It is a 
curious notion of responsibility which 
these officials have India was not respon 
sible for tbe declaration of war , for she 
was uot, and, as her constitution stands, 
could uot be consulted before such deelara 
tioo India’s respopsibihty was only for 
payment When peace uegotiations begin, 
nr from the duly elected representatives of 
India being consulted even the Govern 
meat of India may not have their say For 
m Ins speech at the Ministry of Inlorma* 
tion dinner on July 13 list, the Prime 
Minister addressed himself solely to the 
Dominion*, and was, ns India puts it, 
strangely silent as to India’s part He 
said — 


lUrteforlh riu liavc a nxht to be (ODiollvd a 
to the pol zy beforehand | aod that Ibe chanc 
nhich ha> b<ca (Urcted «■ a remit of tbe wav Tb 
conlributious wbebjon have made to cBforve tbe< 
trealiei have ),irea you an undeniable riAbt loa VOK 
in faUuocin); the policy which may commit too 
for thia reaion the linpeiial W at Cabiuet ,i a reality 

He continued — 

tbave no doubt Ibatlalhe couree of the oeet fe' 
weeks Canada and Austral a and New Zealand— yei 
andNenlouodUud they ba^e all contnbol^ tbei 
share of sactifirc, and they are (Otilled toaaeqoi 
voice with the representatires of these islands— wi 
deletmiue the cond tioni under whieUwe arc prepare 

to make peace Unless I am mistaken — 

well ID agrcemeDt upon them 




nem Another point wbi 
, VC .11 IS the EcttleoKDt of Ibe C( 
lebave discussed war aims, a 
r which we arc prepared to eus 


*A Great Daughter of this Empire ” 

III one passage of his speech the Law 
Member referred to India as "a grownup 
daughter of the Emiiire,” m another as 
‘a great daughter of this Empire'” The 
truth IS, India is uot a daughter oi tbe 
Bntisli Empire either from our point of 
view or from the point of view of tbe 
European rulers of India 

Let us say first wbat our point of view 
IS The population of India is not derived 
from Great Britain, as the \%hite popula* 
tiOQs of most of the Dominions arc - The 
languages and literatures of India are not 
derived from Great Britain The most 

f irevalent religions of India are not derived 
rom Great Britain There are, it is true, 
some Chnsti'ins in India , but Clinstianity 
IS not n British religion, and the majonty 
of Indian Christians arc descended from 
those who became Christians before the 
British set foot on India Indian civilisa- 
tion is of older date than the civilisation 
of Great Dntam and is not derived from 
the latter British cn ihsation has touch- 
ed ouly a fringe of the population Out of 
the total populatiou of India consisting of 
315 millions only one million and six 
hundred and seventy thousand are literate 
m English Those i\ho arc literate m the 
vernaculars may be argued to have been 
indirectly affected by British civilisation , 
but even their number is a little more than 
eighteen and a half millions India has 
not derived any wealth from Great 
Britain The shipping is practically en- 
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tlrety uou-tcdian. tndia has Qo niarcao' 
tile marine or navy of her own. The rail- 
ways are practically non-Indian concerns 
The large manufacturing concerns, except 
in the Bombay Presidency, are practically 
non-Indian. The system of administration 
is un-Bntish, and carried on by non- 
lodians. 

In what respect then is India a daughter 
of the Empire ? 

From the point of view of the British 
rulers of India, too, she is not a daughter 
of the Empire. She has not _got the poli- 
tical freedom and the high Imperial status 
of those real daughters of the Empire, the 
self-governing Dominions. What is India’s 
place in the household’ Far from being 
welcomed by tbc Dominions, are India’s 
childreu even gnen the right of free entry 
into Canada, South Africa and Australia ’ 
lias any real daughter of the Empire ever 
furnished slaves enphcmistically called in- 
dentured labourers? What then is the 
value of the hypocritical ilattery implied m 
calling India a uaogbter of the Empire ? It 
is simply addingiosult to injury. Noofficial 
should haie recourse to such tricks simply 
to make oon-officiai members vote money 
If any official wants India to bea daughter, 
or a sister, or a partner in the Empire, he 
must be prepared for the fulglment by 
Great Britain of certain conditions. Some 
of these may be stated in the words of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who wrote in a letter 
on “The Causes of Discontent in India” 
addressed to Lord Welby, dated sist Janu- 
ary, 1897 : 

"lodi&os are repeatcdlr told, aad la iLis coaKDis 
Sion several timee tbat lodiaas are partoers lO tbc 
Brilisb Empire aod must share the burdeos of tbe 
empire. Then, I propose a simple test. Foriastance 
supposiog that tbe expenditure of the total nary of 
tbe Empire is, say £20,000,000, aud as partoers la tbc 
Empire you ask nrili<b lodia to pay £10,000 000. 
raortf or fere, BexMh futfia as partner, stauGif 6c 
ready to pay, and therefore, as partaer, most Iiasc 
her share 10 the employ meat of British Indians and 
ta every other beoedt of the seextee to theextentof 
her coatnbution Take tbe Army. Suppose tbe 
expenditure of the total \rmyoftfae British Empire 
is, say £40,000,000 Mow you may ask £20.000 000, 
or more or less, to be contributed by British India. 
Then as partners, India ruust claim and mastbave 
svttv emptoyment and tverv henebt oitbatseisKe 
to tbe extent of her contribution If, on the other 
band, you force tbe helpless and voiceless Bntish 
India to pay, but not to receive & leturn lo the 
extent of the payment, then your treatmeot is tbe 
anr'shteoas wicked treatment of the slave raaster 
over Rntiah India a* a «lave In short, if Bntisii 
India IS to be treated as a partner in the Empire, 
It must follow that to whatever extent (be it a 
faitbiag or a bundrtd oldUoIl^) British ladiacoo- 


tnbateaiotbe expenses ofany department, to that, 
extent British India must have a share la the 
services and benefits of that departmeat— whether 
civil, military, naval or other * theu only will British 
India be the integral part' or partner In (he Empire 
'If there be hononr and Tighteonsness on tbe side of 
the Bnt»«h. then this is the right solution’ o( the 
rights and duties of British India.'’— Quoted by "Aoti. 
Humbag” la the Bombay Cbroaicte 

la future, if India t 3 able to win true 
partoersbip in the Empire, she may be 
rightly sttled a sister narion among other 
sister nations in the Empire. Then on 
account of her v ast population, her wide 
extent of territory, her inexhaustible re- 
sources, and her ancient civilisation, the 
world may accord her the place of an elder 
sister lu the commonwealth of nations 
comprised in the British federation. ' The 
mere possession by her of Western political 
institutions or Western manufacturing and 
mercantile methods would not make Tier a 
daughter to aD>body. Japan has tbese : 
but whose daughter is she called ? 

Of tbc speeches m the debate, those of 
Mr. B. K. Sarma and Pandit Madan 
Moliau Malavija seem to us the best. 

The Special Congress and Moslem 
League Sessions. 

The special sessions of the Congress and 
the Moslem League were highly successful. 

Particularly noteworthy was tbe reso- 
lution on tbe Declaration of Rights passed 
unanimously by both the Congress and the 
Moslem League 

We certainly w aut 

That the Statafv to brpassvd byPariiamcnt shoaftf 
include tbe OeclaTation ol tbe Kightsof the People 
oflndiaas UntisU CitiKos — 

(а) Tbat all Indian subjects ol Hia Majesty and 
all tbe sabjccls naturalised or resident in India are 
equal before the law, and there shall be no penal nor 
administrative law in force in the Oommioa whether 
substantive or procedural of a ditcnuiinative natnre , 

(б) That no Indian subject of His .Majesty shall 
be haWe to fo^er ta bberlf, ItSr, pfoperty, or of 
assoeiabao, free speech or in respect of wntinjr, except 
Boderseotence by an ordinary Court of Jnitice, and 
ns a rcsnlt oflawful and open trial. 

(c) That every Indian snbject shall be entitled to 
bear anus, as <□ ({reat Britain, and that the right 
shall not be taken away save by a sentence of an 
ordinary Coart of Jnstice . 

(d) Tbat the Press shall be free, and tbat no licence 
DoesecBiUy shall be demaoded on the ttgistration of 
a press or a new spaper , 

(e) That eorporal pnofshment shall not be inflicted 
on any Indian vnhjtrt of llis Majesty, save under , 
eoaditioas applying equally to all other British 
subjects 

The Congress also did well to pass by a 
majority a resolution to tl.e efiect that 
“women, ^ 77*0 quabfica- 
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tious as are laid dowa for men in any part 
^ of the scheme shall not be disquahheil on 
account of sex ’ 

With regard to the Reform Scheme the 
Congress recognised that some of the 
proposals constitute an advance on the 
present conditions m some directions ’ hut 
expressed the opinion that as a whole the 
proposals are disappointing and unsatis 
factory The Moslem Leag le m effect said " 
the same thing only it said that the re 
commendations as a whole are unsatis 
factory not adding the word disappoint 
mg Perhaps the Moslem League did not 
entertain any hopes and were therefore 
not disappointed or it may have heen a 
mere matter of chance that the word dis 
appointing occurred in theCongress reso 
lution and did not in that of the Moslem 
League Our own feelings are such that 
we would not say that \ie had been dis 
appointed for we did not and do not 
cberisb any definite hopes We think it is 
a wise thing which the Sanskrit proverb 
says— 

‘ 1 arm 

Hope is the greatest of miseries and 
the cherishing of no hope is the highest 
happiness 

*5elf determination 

Vi e learn from India that m a ret lew of 
Mr H 0 Veils latest book Mr Maimce 
Hewlett the well known wnler who is a 
new recruit to the Labour Party, says 
' J took forward to ibe daf vbco Creat fir ta o 
iball acrcpl the root dta of lelfdctera) oatloo w lb 
all t» iDpl cal oL« U j mj bopt that we aball g t* 
up Malta Cjprul G braltar 1 hope Ibatlodaaod 
Lgjpt w 11 ceaee to be Ooiaa oe aed w )U berate w lb 
ue as Gacada South Air ca Austral a and Ne v 
Zealand bait bilcraled li Ibej caaaot do that, I 
tb<7 prefer to federate cUe vberr or to ataod alooc 
Idoul see ho v we cau la vfullj preieot tbew I 
hope aud bcl e e that we shall not attempt I I do 
cot prceuiue to speak for il e Labour Fart7 but I 
should cut be so k 0 « e a wee her of t a> I am d d 1 
out bel eve that H uuu was scIf-OeteriO oalioa all 
tlie \\u Id o\cr 

Tbero spoke a true freedom loMug man 
Exce&a Profits Tax 

TheGovcrnuicat of iedia have decided 
to levy au excess profits tax but not this 
year it appears and when the war is 
over as it IS likely to be in lOJO at the 
• latest there Mill be no excess profits tax 
So those who have obtained tbese profits 
will be dssee eJ after they have n.ad*? thtir 


piles for about 5 years, and, they will have 
to pay the tax for a year or two So their 
reprcseiitatiies need not boast of tnetr 
preparedness for sacrifice and all other 
nonsense of that sort The real sacrifice 
—and it IS a vicarious sacrifice —has lieta 
undergone by humbler people like Ihcjute 
growers, who have helped to make others 
ncli but have been themselves exposed 
to {,reat distress owing to the high prices 
of cloth food stuffs, £Lc So if the excess 
profits tax had been utilised on ‘ such vital 
necessities as education, sanitation, and 
the development of industries, (to quote 
Mr Montagu), that would have been the 
most equitable course But the war profits 
tax will go towards making a fresh contn 
button to war expenditure, in spite of thp 
admiUwl lact that England is quite able 
to pay these additional 45 millions of 
pounds India IS required to pay only as a 
fresh proof of her lore devotion aud loyal 
ty to the Empire Ufiicnls like Sir G 
Lowndes may wax sarcastic , but even if 
the war were for the sole benefit and 
protection of India, which It is not there 
would not have been any injustice if Eng 
land had paul all the expeuccs of defending 
India For the Indian Empire had been 
acquired solely nt India s expense, and 
India had a1»o fought outside Icr own 
borders for the benefit of England for 
generations Moreoter the British people 
have grown immensely rich owing to Eng 
land s connection with India at first by 
commerce and by loot after victory, &.c , 
and afterwards by industnesand cjiamercc 
and by manning the military and civil 
services Where then w ould liav e been the 
miusticc if Out of the thousands of millions 
wuicli the British nation hasobtained from 
lodn they had paid 43 millions of 
pounds ? 

ludii undoubtedly expects to gam by 
Uic victory of the Allies Rut the benefits 
expected to be reaped by the British 
lieojilc ui d tl c othir white inhabitants 
of tfic Uritish Ciupire would ctrtainly be 
immeasurably greater thuu any benefits 
that might accrue to India Under the 
circurastance® considering what India lius 
already done and considering also the 
povertj and iital necessities of her 
people it would certainly bav e been noble 
and just of England to hare refraititd from 
deniaudiDg fresh financial acsistancc — 
time of the irce gift 

of 100 millions sterl ug, u was sfioken of 
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bj Goxernmeut as the ultimate total spew 
al contributiou to the 

Worthless Sycophants *’ 

Mr Ramsay Macdonald has wntteu 
m the iwakemag ol India (p 153, popu 
lar edition) 

Some of tLe most wortbUes sjcaphaaU la Ind a 
are to be found amongst tbe Indian aristocracy wbo 
bare seats on tbe coucciU and hang round \iccreg<tl 
lodges and GoTernmeot bouses 

It would be diiHcult to prove that al! 
aristocrats were sycophants, some of 
them ire not But those of them who 
are, are according to many high Euro 
pean ofheials natural leaders of men, a 
tact whicli Mr Macdonald ought to 
have noted 

Bengal Advisory Committee’s 
Memorandum 

The Advisory Committee appointed by 
tbe Bengal Government consisting of Ikfr 
Justice Bcacbcroft and Sir N G Chanda 
varkar, to ad\ise the Governor mCouowl 
m respect of the cases of those persons 
now und^r restraint, or who during tbe 
sittings of the Committee, maybe placed 
under restraint either under tbe provi 
sions of the Defence of India Act fAct IV 
of 1815) the Ingress into India Ordinance 
(V of 1914) (to the extent that tbe persons 
so dealt with belong to the proMOceof 
Bengal) or Regulation III of 1813 
whether there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that they had acted, were acting 
or were about to act in a manner pre 
judicial to the public saiety or the defence 
of British India ’ have submitted their 
memorandum The procedure laid down 
for them was as follows — 

Tbe proceed ogs of the Comui Itec w H bebeld o 
ca uera and oO Counsel (T 11 be permitted to appear 
Tbe papers of each case nil be placed before tbe 
Couim ttee bj an olfi er deputed or Local Coeern 
meat 10 tbe zroup esseutial to (be proper under 
stand ng of tbem aud lu tbe mai atr best calculated 
to eff^ ct that end Should the Comm ttee dc$u% 
further Inforciatiou the request rrill be dealt n tb 
by the Local Go\ roment to tbe best of tberablty 

With regard to this Committee tbe P/o 
ncer and other papers of the same sort and 
some oihcials require reminding that tbe 
Committee was appointed attbesugges 
tion of Mr Surendranath Baneijea, that 
it was not compo«ed in the w ay even be 
desired, that tbe procedure<*laid down for 
it was different m some essential respects 
from what he wanted that a very im 
portant sedioj of tbe press and the 


public, perhaps constituting a nnjonty, 
protested agaiust the appointment of such 
a committee and expressed the fear that 
its results would be unsatisfactory, that 
It was constituted^ lospite of, these pro 
test** and that it was supported, subject 
to some mild qualifications, mainly by 
Mr Surendranath Baneijea and some 
men of bis party It is also to be noted 
that up to the time of this writing (Sept 
ember 27), Mr Baneijea s paper the 
Bengalee has written nothing on the com 
mittces memorandum, though it was 
published m tbe Calcutta Gizette of 
the 11th beptember 

The total number of cases examined and 
advised on by the commitee was 806 In 
6 of the total number of cases they have 
advi'ed Government that there are not 
suSicteat grounds, tu their opiatoa, far be 
Iieiing that tbe parties <;onccrned have 
acted ID a manner prejudicial to the public 
safetj or tbe defence of India, and that, 
therefore, they should be unconditionally 
released In tbe rest we have advised that 
tbe parties have, in our opinion, so acted ’ 
Tbe committee have not, therefore, sug 
gested anything which lies between tmme 
diatc and uucouditional release and deten 
tiOD lor an indefini e penod But they have 
gone out of their waj (we say so because 
It was not w ithm their terms of reference), 
to pronounce an encomium on tiie Rowlatt 
Committee’s Report (It is not a matter 
for surprise thatthe conclusions of the two 
committees agree for the matenal before 
tliem and the procedure adopted were 
practically the same ) That, how e\ er, is a 
small matter in itself The reason why 
we mention it at all is that in the Rowlatt 
Committee’s Report, the revolutionaries 
are divided into various classes according 
to the degree and extent of their guilt 
or comphcity, and different methods of 
administratively dealing with them have 
been suggested The Chandavarkar com 
mittee s memorandum, on the other band, 
would lead oue to suppose that there was 
no shade between black and white As 
they mention the Rowlatt Committee s 
Report they ought also to have suggested 
as the former has done, that different 
classes of revolutionaries required to be 
dealt w ith in different w ays 

Let U3 quote what the Rowlatt Com 
mittee have said 
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‘ NcTtrlhcless lo as rauch as wt have cecessani; 
gathered something of the psychologj of these oOen 
dees IQ the coarse of our loqoirj and as these im 
pressioDS have uecessanly guided os id rcacbiug 
ourcoDcIusioDS, vie tiiiok w; may indicate* genet 
ally the lines on which we hate contemplafed that 
they may be worked out adni'niatratively Tbtst 
TeroluiioasrKS vary ividefy la character Some 
laeftty reauire to be kept /rom evil associations 
and to £>c iiroDgit under the c/oser ii^ucoce of secs- 
ible friends or refations dt the other extreme are 
some desperadoes at present irrecoaetlable to the 
point of fi'eazy [Sum the Cxnmittee sopinioa only 
some are deipeiadoea Bd M K } Some arc ready 
toquittbemovemestifonly itcan be wade easy for 
them More may be brought to this frame of mind in 
time It IS obvious that eslrcmely elastic measures 
are needed both for those whose liberty la merely 
restnctcd and those from whom it is at least Iciu 
porarily taken away As regards the former, the 
orosoects of the individual lu point of health and a 
iWliBood in any particular ares should becoasidered 
along with the associations which he may be likely 
to form 1 ur the Utter there should be provided ao 
lustituuoo ur lustitulions for their reformatiuo as 
well as CQuEcenient It is to be borne id miod that 
while some already possess a good deal of edoeatioo 
they all lack habits of occapatioo and la a measure 
reason. 

“IGb The reheiue above set forth is as basal 
ready bees pointed oat designed (or eniergeocies 
regarded as eontiageat The powers lovolved ate 
therefnee to be dorment t tl the event oeeura 

'There ere honeier a halted tUiSol peitoat 
tietue^ those tiho have bees inrofrei <a (he troables 
svhieb have been desecibcd who conetitute a danger 
not eoDtineeat but actual Special aed ItDoiediate 
pfovisioa Is nquired (of thtlr casa 

'In the first place rbere arc a Dumber of rersoos 
itill at Urge such as Kash Ilehari lias u of tbe seoaret 
cousciracy case, wbo if tried at all, ought to 
tried erea if arrested after the Defence oTioda Act 
citnm under special provisoos MoTvover, fartber 
oucnces may he committed before that time to the 
authors of which similar considerations apply Oo 
the other haad it would out be proper to proclaim 
a province oodet our icbeiue merely (or tbe purpose 
of such particular trials. 

fondly there are the persooi as to whom it 
can be sa d without any reasonable doobt that they 
have liecn parliea to the murders and dacoitlea wbicb 
have becB narrated io the preceding pages. Msov 
of these are temporarily In custody or under resliic 
lion Sotue absconding are still at Urge 

' borne, if not most of these person* arc such 
desperate characters that i( (< impossible to conteiu 
plate Ibcfr automatic release on tbe eipiry of sn 
months from tbe close of the Vi ar One nSaa iceeDlty 
arrested IS uodoubtedly guilty bl-t murders aoj baa 
been Concerned In Ih dacuities, of wbicb^rc SDsoIve 
(uitbet tsurdets There are oUieta like him both in 
custody and at Urge Such men are the ieadeis and 
organisers of the movement They are now detained 
or ibcir arrest is intended nnder ReguIsCion III of 
ISIS. Me do not dbcuss that inearore. It la 
appl cable to many cases not within the Scope of our 
icqniry. 

“ArsumiDg however, that It ii tiot desirrd to 
ue to deal with these men under UieBegnUtioa. 


r of t1 e 


• Wbo will be t 


leased may require some control any rate it is lo 

be deprecated that the persons foteroed should nave 

tbe assurance that on tbe eapiry of the Defence of 
Ind a Act they will at once and all at the lame 
momeiJt be immune from all restriction They siouU 
be liberated gradually ' 

The italics arc ours 

We are glad that as the result of the 
labours of the Committee at least G meo 
may get rclca'-cd The innocence of this 
soiali number of men also establishes tbe 
surprising fact that the C I D may be 
fallible lu some cases But taking the com* 
inittce’s conclusion to be correct, we may 
venture timidly to suggest that the pos- 
sible maximum proportion of innocent men 
among those depriied of thcif liberty at 
tbe instance of the police (s not 75 or 
three fourth per cent. It should be remem- 
bered that SOG IS not the total number of 
meu who ha\e« been deprived of tbcir 
liberty alter the passing of the Delencc of 
India Act up to tbe commencemeut ofthe 
sittings of the committee. There has been 
a continuous stream of arrests, lotem* 
meots and releases SOG is only the resi- 
due remaiQing after the release by the 
Goveroment of those detcaus whom they 
considered mnocent or practically muoccQt 
Nobody knows the exact total number of 
those who had been at one time or other 
deprived of iheir liberty ,— ft question lO 
council may elicit the figure Our impres- 
sion is that the total number would not 
be less than Gtteen oc sixteen hundred, if 
not more It is only out of such a total 
DUin^r that the committee's inquiry 
adjudges bOO to have been guilty. If our 
conjecture be correct, some GO per cent 
were innocent 

We are not di«poscd to attach great 
miportanct to the fact tb.at only 1G7 out 
of bOG men submitted a written represen- 
tation The reinainJer probably, like a 
large section of tbe press and tbe pubbe, 
Riratc doubts whether under tie pro- 
ctduTt laid down by Governnieqt the com- 
niittec's labours would afford them any 
relief, and so they retrained Irom submit 
ting any repre'cntations borne, being 
inexperienced young men, possibly could 
out a presentable representation 

in tbe absence of help from lawyers, guar- 
dians or other ad\ isers 

The committee mention that only 18 
hsd confessed retracted 
their confession As the IS retractors 
have not ctidcnlly gamed Ihcrtby, the 
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remamm" 130 bad perhaps v.iscly aati- 
eipated tbe result of retraction ! 

The couiunttce say that “tbt rcprescQ' 
tations in some, though but a very few 
cases, use strong language and allege ill 
treatment and torture ” They also say, 
"In only ten cases in all are there allcga" 
tions of torture— seven of these are from 
the Presidency nud the rest from the 
Alipur Jail " It IS po«sibIe to draw a 
•wrong conclusion from the fact that so 
few complained of torture or ill>treatment 
In the hrst place, there was the tier 
present fear of the police and the {ailolB* 
ciala , few would naturally complain until 
they felt they were beyond the power of 
these persons In the second pKct, in the 
letter addressed by tbe Additional Sccre 
tary to the Government of Bengal to the 
Supenotendents of Jails for the loforma- 
tion of the accused, it was distinctly said 
that "any representation outside this£\iz, 
the conditions] will be discarded as irre 
levant »” among the conditions was "(c) 
That it [.the reprcsentatioo] is coohned to 
tbe merits of the case " We do not know 
how many representations, if any, were 
discarded as irrelevant oa>.thi3 grouod 
The letter addressed to the detenus by 
Supenntendeots of Police was still more 
explicit Besides laying down the condi* 
tion "tbatit [the represeutatson] is con 
fined to tbe merits of the case against 
i you," the letter explicitly says "Repre. 
sentations regarding such matters as the 
treatment you are receiving while in 
deUntion or requests for transfer to a 
home domicile or release will not be con> 
sidered, ” Under the circumstances, it 
is quite easy to understand that most of 
those who may have been subjected to 
torture, may not have complained of it 
Regarding the «iuatl number of there 
presentations, we faaie some other obser. 
rations to make What is meant by "the 
merits of the case*?" Eminent lawyers 
and judges dider as to what is relevant 
and what is not relevant to a particular, 
. case Are inexperienced students and 
other young men likely to know without 
legal help what points are relevant to the 
merits of tbeir cases? If owing to their 
Ignorance the roajonty did not or could 
not wnte representations, or had their 
representations discarded as irrelevant 
it would he no wonder We do not post 
lively assert that such w as tbe case, bat 
vfc only suggest a probability More- 


over, it has been taken for granted that 
all detenus, state pnsoners, , bad been 
actually iliformcd that they could exer- 
cise the right of making representations. 
\Ve do not know what steps the 
committee took to- be quite sure on this 
point We may be considered too dis- 
trustful , but where the liberty of so many 
men was coacerned and when they were 
not to have a regular and open tnal, it 
was necessary to make absolutely sure 
that (i) every one of them kucw that they 
could make representations, and that (ii) 
every representation made had reached 
the committee Tbe committee simply 
observe that 'The representations, appear 
to have reached us in their original con- 
dition" (italics ours), but did they make 
sure that all the representations had 
reached them’ We tbiuk it would not 
have been superfluous labour or unueecs- 
sarj zeal on their part if they had made 
personal enquiries of th<* detenus and 
state pnsoiiers on these points 

We do not find it mentioned anywhere 
in tbe memorandum that "seditious letters, 
books, papers," &c "seized by tbe police 
dtirios searches or while apprehending 
ofleudets for revolutionary cnnie" were 
proied by the evidence of search witnesses 
to have been actually so seized But it 
IS really useless to make such a remark 
There was co evidence except the untested 
evidence produced by the police aud 
therefore though one exjudge of a High 
Court and another High Court judge 
made the inijuiry, it cannot be given the 
weight of a judicial inquiry In expHining 
why they did uot requue the presence of 
aoy of thepartles concerned, the committee 
$ay "(1) Our committee is in tbe nature 
of an appellate or^jevismg authority, 
which does not usually require the presence 
of a convicted party in revising his ease" 
That implies that tbe oiTenders had had 
the opportunity of being present before m 
judge lo a law-court in an original trial 
But as that is uot the case, we cannot but 
treat this as an unsound argument In 
the next place they «ay 
(2) Cvea tbea ne might hare cxercissd ocr 
ducvelon bj Ttijaixitis llit presence ofapartj-had 
iXK la any case foand it aecessarx lO the laterests o< 
the partj bimsclf Gut in no case dicl sa«h necessitr. 
■nonropiaioa arise, We did cot thiak that heariog 
ills defeoce from his ononioalh woald hare placed 
(t patty la & better position than a written defence 
preparM by hiin after foU deliberation and snbmitt^ 
to os fior coasideration Soeb wntten defecce we 
invited, rroin our judicial ezpeneace we have fooiitF 
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e haTC cxainiQcd was altnost 


inexperienced and jounj; students (3> Tbe excep 
tional conddUona ul rexo nt.onary “f. 

c.^...d.BCoomate« 1918 ba« pointed ont in Uieir 


and detailed confessions 
lisbt on texolutionary “tganisationa a cn^ nna 
enable GoTcrnroent to track tUeir contse enemsfully 
stage bj stage base made lUoieeoof^i 


sitting to con 

nf tbe political detenus and tbe proee 
dure that is being tullowed is this Tbe accused a 
supplied with n copy of tbe charges at tbe Tbana la 
the presence of a police officer and he Is required to 
auiwet them 10 wriiing within a short time «s,best 
as be could lie is enjoined not -to consult anybody 
not to beep any copy of the charges. Now may we 
ask bow IS it possible for him to answer satisfac 
torily the charges which the Police had taken care 
to formulate against them at a moment a notice lU 
the presence of a police officer wiihont consulting 
any or bis friends, rclatlTcs or guardians, much less 
any legal adfiser, nnd without being apprised of tbe 
cTidence wbicb hate been accumulated against him 


wtu understood though often unexnreiaedconda.oo 

tb.t iwt ..m<. -"dl It" 

scmpolous care will be take’ to sate ihent from 
etpnsore * to the tengeanee of their associates (P*S* 
ll’^ofthe Report) Wehare satisfied ourseltes thae 
those persons are unwilling to appear before any 
judicial or quasi judicial uibonal howeter 

coDiUtuted whelliee sitting >ii open ««««» ^ 
camera' and make any statement 
queetioDS Lnder those eireumsuncts 


diffeicntiate 

betfteea them and others would hate been dangerous 
Wliea an exjudge and a nidgc bring 
forward their experience tn defence of a 
eertainhnc of action, we laymen can say 
HOthing We may simply appeal to the 
experience of other judges I ut there is no 
such record of experience helocc its Still 

wc venture to think that the cotmnittec’s 

observation tuny not be of universal or 

verv ecncral application And seeing that 

they havr- judged 800 outofSOG meiiRuiUy. 
Sy could they not gn c tlicse guilty 800 
n chance of 'appearing ueforc them ? 
Even if nil had «poilt their cases, they 
would still have been- nothing worse tliao 
guilty , and it is possible that a few might 
have unproved their eases 

We have already pointed out some pro 
hahle reasons why inexperienced young 
men might not have been able to write 
out relevant defences, or any defences at 
all The committee have unconsciously 
suggested another If an undefended ac. 
cu«cd person 'Spoils his case by giving 
oral evidence, it is probable that he would 
spoil it, though possibly to a kss extent, 
by a written defence, too It is not an 
easy thing to make out a relevant, clear 
ond convinaog case, as all controversia- 
lists know, And as for "full dchlxration*’, 
are the committee sure that the ocensed 


It may or may not be that our contem- 
porary wrote with reference to what 
was being done m Dibar. but as it cannot 
be contended that the Bengal police arc 
angels and the Bihar pdlice not, what is 
possible in Bibar is possible m Bengal, 
too 

It may not have been possible to call 
the parties before the committee, but tbe 
committee might have visited them. We 
are loth to believe that if tbe committee 
bad not called those who bad confessed 
under a promise of secrecy, and had called 
only the oibers, the Government would 
have been powerless to keep it a secret 
that oiiy such distinction had been made 
Wedo not know whether the committee 
considered the feasibility of allowiugthe 
accused persons to produce rebuttiug evi- 
dence from tbe bps of witucsscs for the 
dcfcucc 1 he committee were not preclu- 
ded from doing this by the procedure laid 
down And the revolutionanes would 
certainly not hav'e terrorised or murdered 
such witnesses for tbe defence. 

Laymeu though wc are, we cannot en- 
tirely acccpfUie radical difference between 
the nature and conditions of ordinary 
crime on the one hand, and of rcvolution- 
'nry crime on the other" poiutcd out by the 
committee The committee say . 

by wli cb 


xrbicli li — — - 

wilh tb« object of upttlVisg the Covcioocut 

?!■ foondaiioM and authority, i* 

iduu la^llt nature, that is to lay, when a persoi 


and tried tn a Ciiminal 

id of the case nbether he >* 
acquitted A coafestiOD tbercfoK 

■ ■ a MaKulratelwfore 

IS la operaliou aad 


I* aneiled for 
Court, there 
CODTKUd o( 

whether made to .... ... 

trial or to the trying Court, 
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R#r«» Its purpo<« onir until tlie ctRe is trtwl anl 
vJispostd o* 

Confcsstous conuected vvith orgaotscil 
cnrac, such as Thuggy, gang robbery, 
kidnappiug girls for immoral purposes, 
kidnapping girls for selling them as brides 
to persons of castes who find diiHculties 
m getting wives &c , do not, we presume, 
exhaust themselves w hen the trial of a 
particular case ends 

The committee proceed to observe 
H an indindual member of tbe reTofutioonrj 
oesitait&tion Is ucested anil dealt eeitk the State, 
the rcTolationar; crime does not end it Koes on 
and where a person nrrestel confcMe* the crime 
the confession Is useful to Oorernment only if ft 
1 ecomes a starting point In the police for fresh 
inve«iisatlon of the crime conunnoiis a» it i« 

Wliy IS a confession useful to Govern 
ment *'ori/v if it becomes a starting point 
to the police for fresh investigation of the 
enme” ’ Is it not useful if the confession 
leads merely to the conviction of tlieac* 
cused*’ Of course, if it becomes t starting 
point for frc«h investigation it is still 
more useful 
Again 

Every such coafltssios, to fa.( frooi eih&uttiR^ «t« 
nctivitv nith the atrest and d spoial, accordiog to 
law, of the person tuakiog It eontiaues subject to 
the silting process of ttuch for a loot; period The 
teaptauooj therefore to which a Polce officer is 
exposed, of extorting confestioBs or false to 

the case of ordinary crime is very pach leii lolhe 
case of rcTolatiosary enrae The nsl: whicb the 
police mn of certain exposure is greater in the latter 
than la the former 

We cannot subscribe to this opinion 
Whatever may be the case when revolu 
tionanes are tried regularly and openly, 
in the case of the persons whose confes 
sioos or alleged confessions came before 
the committee there was not the IcTst fear 
of exposure It vs mostly by the cross 
examination of counsel and the evidence 
of defence witnesses that extorted con 
fessions, forgery, perjury and concocted 
evidence are exposed There was no such 
fear in the case of the present inquiry 
McTvOver, is it impossible for the police 
to extort confessions m harmony with 
their theones or with previous con 
fe«sions. or to suppress thoseconfessionsor 
parts of confessions which are contradtc* 
tory of previous confessions, and to place 
before a committee or a secret tnbuaal only 
a well-cooked and congruent senes of con 
fessions ^ Is it impossible for the police 
to obtain a confession after the occurrence 
of an incident or the finding of materials 


like Tmis, , and to antedate .a confes 
Sion obtained altcrwards’ Even m the 
scnptjircs of many nations, fraud of this 
description has been prepetrated, ,and 
accounts wntten long after events have 
been palmed ofi as prophecies 

And suppose there is "certain exposure,’' 
what IS the "risk" the police run ’ In the 
Mussalmanpara bomb case, the High Court 
Bench said distinctly in their judgment that 
the police had been guilty of forgery, and 
ft committee appointed hyGovernment said 
the same thing only taking care to w hite* 
wash the superior ofllcrrs Now this was 
an exposure Hut was any policeman dis. 
missed or prosecuted forlorgcrv’ During 
the administration of Sir \nilrew Fraser, 
there was an attempt to wreckn B N R 
tram m the Nhdnapore district Some 
coolies were tried and sentenced to vary* 
ing terms of imprisonment Afterwards m 
a tnal of reiobitionanes, it came out that 
the attempt to wreck tlie tram was not 
the work of tlie coolies but the work of 
some of these revolutionaries We do not 
now remember whether the coolies were 
released but, unless our memory plays us 
false, w'e are sure no police officer was 
dismissed or prosecuted for getting the 
coolies wrongly convicted There have 
been many cases m which men have been 
sentenced to death by a district sessions 
court on evidence concocted by the police, 
but in which they were released on appeal 
by the High Court but we never hear of 
any policeman being punished m cotise* 
qucncc 

In paragraph XII the committee sty 

Nil In the case therefore of coofessioas made 
to Pol ce officers, by persons arrested on the cbar^ 
of revolutionary crime the qaesboa of their admis 
sibvtrtj in evidence aod o( the weight to be attached 
to tbem when admitted mast depend not oa 
whether those coufessioos were extorted either by 
torture or ladaceioeDt or other like means, bat on 
whether the confessions are true snch confetsioos, 
by the very natore and conditions of revolntionary 
crime coutinuonsly— so long as the revolutionary 
enme u> conunuous— andergoing certain testa as ta 
their troth 

This goes dangerously near suggesting 
an indirect defence of obtaining contessions 
by torture, &.C , it certainly 13 calculated 
to induce the disposition to connive at tor* 
ture, provided it serves a useful purpose 
The tests which follow* the passage quoted 
above, may or may not be all ’• , but 

we etnphnticallv say that 
not be connived at under 
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orforanj purpose v\liitc\cr, t>c it c\cn 
llic safety ol the state, or any other high 
sounding thing Once torture is lightly 
spoken of, those aiuong pohceuitn wbonrc 
not men of high principle may be en- 
couraged to torture accused persons and 
take the chance of discovering the truth 
In their 17tb paragraph the committee 
refer to a class of "Persons arrested whili. 
in possession of arms or ammunition or 
other incriminating materials and articles 
of revolutionary crime These persons 
under the circumstances of the arrest carrv 
their own evidence ajrainst thcroseUcs* 
But the question is, was there any 
properly tested independent evidence of 
these incriminating things hixmg been 
actuary found >n the possfsaoo of t)K9o 
persons when they were arrested ^ In the 
trial of a few cases we have read of in 
cnminating things being placed in the 
houses of or in proximity to the accused 
hy God knows whom If wc remember 
anght, mthe Musalmanpara bomb case 
and m the case of the murder of Inspector 
Nripendra Ghose, the persons arresterl 
were said to have been found in possession 
of fire arms But m neither case could 
the police prove tbcir case and obtain 
conviction 

This note has already become long, 
and as laymen we feel the disadvantage 
of our position in having to criticise a 
document whose value depends so much 
on the soundness or unsoundness of the 
legal and judicial pnnciples enunciated 
therein What we have said, we have 
said from n sense of public doty The 
committee’s main task was not to as 
certain the existence or otherwise of a 
revolutionary organisation, but to pro 
nounce upon the guilt or innocence of the 
indiviilu ils whose cases had been placed 
before them We may be w rong but the 
committee s finding that 800 of the accused 
are guilty has failed to produce clear 
conviction in our mind 

Whatever our doubts may be, it is 
satisfactory to read the following — 


XIX Webaieia cTcrycase decliaedto ttcloaeiicam 
itaocei ofmerc luspicioo bfnblcbnc raiaa abstiice 
ofpotiiiTe proof of euile and the mere prtaeoceor 
circumstancei of an equirocat character oot neeei 
sarlly leading to a premmption of crime Tor instance, 
- mere ateociation with proved revolutionar ea, or 
mere rctidcoee in a mess coos eting of revolntionatiee 
aol others or mete seditious lalU of an •sreeponsiUe 
charnclcr m company w ihout more of ao .octi 
iilnatlng nature has been treated 1 y as ae insafficieat 


frictoi ulctlerunlir Ifrguluioii lUrf iSt^or 
tbe llefeacc of India Act or the logreis Urdiuance 

The committee observe — 

•Wore the Mteet of India Act tva* brought into 
force, the fair lrial«I a pereon accused of rerolut on 
ary crime had been reodered pracli ally iinpostible 
by Ibc murdrri ot Buprorers. tturessei Police officers 
and taw abiding ciliiens suspected by rcTOIutionanet 
ofliaTloggiveu infurination to or otbertriie assietcd 
the Police m tbe detection of rcrolntionary crime. 

That tbe trial of revolutiouaries was 
difficult wc admit But vve also know 
that before the Defence of India Act bod 
made it easy for the police to arrest 
innocent and guilty alike, there were many 
Snc«»issful tnals ofrcvolutionanes and con- 
spirators There were several big conspi 
racy cases 

lie find the fol/ocving lu the memo 
randum — 

Rsvolutienanrs who having receired wounds in 
dacoitws were uoablcto escape, were shot deadly 
their assoclalei in lbs daeoities for fear that if left 
alire they might coufeis and diwloie tbeiccteliof 
revolutionary organisations * 

Out this IS not a peculiarity of rcrolu 
tionancs Ordinary dacoits have been 
heard to do the same thing occasionally 
OnW they are said to go a step further, 
nnu decapitate and carry away tbe heads 
of their wounded comrades to prevent 
both identification and confession But 
this was not considered a ground for 
cUangiog judicial procedure 

Rammobun Roy Anniversary 

Rammohun Roy, tbe anniversary of 
whose death m Bristol 83 years ago was 
celebrated in all provinces of India on the 
27 September, was a man much in advance 
of lus times Nay, he was m many rcs- 
pects in advance of out age, too He was 
a mao of universal outlook. Believing in 
the unity of the human race he believed 
thnt human welfare meant the welfare of 
men of all countries, races and sects lie 
rejoiced wherever the cause of human pro 
gress triumphed and grieved wherever 
Uicre v\ as a set back m the tide of progress 
Human and intion'il progress did not to 
moi mean progress only m politics, or m 
social institutions, or m material pros- 
^rity He knew that progress an any 
dirtction was dependent on progress in 
all others Hence, we find that he was 
the pioucer of all the most essential and 
important movements for the regenera 
tiou of India This was not due to any 
belief in a mechanical theory of Imrmoni 
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ous dcveloptncutui 'lUdsrei.ttous It uas 
Ins religious faitli, Ins true spiritual m 
sight, which made him tight with 
\\hate\cr was unjust, false degrading, or 
obstructive ofprogrcs’», whcrcier he found 
it in bis own personality lie untSed the 
cultures of the East and the West and 
thus pre Sgured the coming inter action of 
all cultural inilucncc*’, whatever tlieir 
origin throughout the world Sitmlarlj 
he was the meeting place of Hindu and 
Semitic cultures and ciiilisations lu bis 
personality there was no conflict between 
Hindu and Moslem ind Christian lie 
bad found that within biiuself and m the 
ancient spiritual wisdom of India which 
enabled aim to realise the umty uuder 
lying the diverse systems of faith prevail 
ingiu the world 

Though the aumver'aci of his death is 
celebrated m some place or other, ever> 
jear m all provinces, it cannot be siid 
that we have 3 ct been able to appreciate 
and honour him as be ought to be Ouc 
reason IS that he never played to the gal 
lery While there has never 3 et t^en 
another Indian who has more deeply real 
ised what is really the essence of the an 
cient spiritual teachiogs of India, be was 
never afraid of pomtiug out what wis 
false or degrading m our popular religion 
customs or scriptures Like all truth tellers 
be ha^ to dght lus sva 3 to acceptance 
Though the present may seem to belong to 
men much smaller thau he there is not 
the least doubt that the future helougs to 
him 

Riots in Calcutta 

There is a large rowdy element m Cat 
cutta ready to tokc adriotagc ot any 
popular excitement to gratify tlieir desire 
lor plunder These low class people took 

of the aaioas 

Musalmans resultiug from the prohihitioii 
by the Bengal Government of a large 
Moslem meeting which had been arranged 
to he held, and made Calcutta the scene of 
probably the worst nets withm living 
memory Much blood shed has been 
caused, and many shops have been looted 
Cloth shops owned by Marwaries su0ered 
most winch was natural owing to the 
high prices of cloth Such riots leave their 
legacy of racial and sectanan hatred b* 
hind which IS not the least of their harm 
ful consequences 

Ml these cmI results could have been 


prevented il Lord Koualdsbay had allow 
ed the Musalmans to hold their meeting 
uuder proper safeguards aud guarantees 
But he prohibited the holding ot the meet 
mg instead The meeting was prohibited 
oil the ground that its holding would 
create excitement and might lead to a 
breach of the peace But it was the prohi 
bition of the meeting which produced 
exactly these undesirable results 

Gorcrument knew that the Musalmans 
were uot satisfied with the order of pro 
hibition and that there was widespread 
excitcmeut \et there was no adequate 
preparedness for emergencies on the part 
of the police Some precautions bad been 
taken, but they proved utterly inadequate 
to prevent a state of temporary anarchy 
It has been stated in the papers that men 
were douc to death and shops plundered 
wilbm sight of the police 

It has been an argument used by our 
European opponents against Indian self 
rule that Indians if placed m authority 
would not be able to prevent nots 
But arc the Anglo Indian bureaucracy 
able to prevent riots and disorder 
riicir advocates say, that but for them, 
things might have been worse That is 
a very uice argument because 'what 
tmeht hav e been is uukuovvn and unknow 
able and therefore irrefutable 

In the recent riots, according to the 
daily papers the Marwans lost most m 
property and the Musalmans m Iives^ 
This has furnibhed art occasion for some 
Aoglo-Iodiau papers to observe with ill 
concealed glee that the Hindu Moslem 
raproachmeut was a farce The wish 
may have been father to the discovery 
Tbc Empire dated lltli September for 
instauce said — 

Tbccomiueatarjr uucr affa u luadb b; tlie d v 
turbaoccs on tbc c (d and wooderful am tj sup| ov 
fccd accordiug to l.ou|,rEsa Leagues,^ tu b ad lliodu 
and Moslem tugetber utou uai ou is tou Cb lous 
loo s gni&caat to need labour ug bere 

Similar comments were made m several 
Anglo Indiaupapersafter the ArraU riots 
Even if Hindus and Musalmans of all 
classes fight uo man professing to be 
civihsed and a follower of the prmce of 
peace should be pleased at such occurren 
ces It would be a great calamity to * 
India if men who are so pleased were ever 
to be placed in authority for they might 
not scruple to foment sectarian nots to 
gratifv their malevoleuvc 
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Thib note wns lu pc belorc the publi 
cation oftb” GoNcrnmcnt resolution on 
the subject 

Food Riots in Madras 
Tbe lood riots ui Madras are acorn 
mentary on tbe pretensions to tofalliblc 
statesmanship and perfect cfbciency of 
the administrators of India We know 
m August last there were bigger and 
more destructne riots in Japan in con 
sequence of the high prices of nee and 
food riots are not unknown m other cmlis 
cd countries too We do not therefore 
say that the British rulers of India are 
a set of very incapable men What wc 
do say IS that their achievements arc not 
za Iwp/ffg i\zth t}ze uaiqaa rrpatzzt/oa 
which they and their advocates have 
manufactured for them But this is a 
comparatively unimportant matter What 
IS of vital importance is the rebef of 
distress Sir George Lowndes and others 
like him may dream of India s prosperity 
but the real India is a hungry and half 
naked India May we not grow callous 
at the constant sight of misery ' 

Tbe Floods in Northern Bengal 


the following resolution moved by I'audit 
Madau Mohan Malaviya 

Tli * Courct fecouimcoJf to the Governor 
Ceoeral a Counc 1 ll »t the G terouient of Ioo>* 
tbould move tie faecretory of stale for fad a to 
negotiate with tlie Colon al Office and ibe Crown 
C Ion e* concern ug tbe eatlj rticate of ino an 
laboorera is I ji wbofe indentures bate not yet 

The oriRiual resolution moved by the 
Pandit did not contain the words »n 
Fiji be iianted all the ledentuiw 
laborers in all the Crown Colonics to be 
released But that was not acceptable to 
Government So we must be satisfied with 
what we have got which is certainly far 
better than the total rejection of the reso 
lutioa 

ffl the coarse of bts speech the Paadzt 
rightly spoke of the philanthropic labours 
ofMessrs Andrews and Pearson m the 
following terms — 

t (bould I be to aay berr Sr that 1 doubt if we 
fully teal »e bow iBucb we owe to Mr Andrtwa and 
Me Ptart'va for ibe r ttlf >acr Cc ng m Mion to 
t jl n 191^ and for the coni nurd latercit and 
repeated <u •« on of Mr AnOewelait year to that 
tiaoo 1 do not t1 nk that tie enoriuiljr of tbe 
*v Itof lb« eyetr u of loJentured labonr would have 
beta no fully real kS by ue but for tbe humane tgorli 
of Uitee two geniUmu 


The floods m norther Bengal have 
caused intense and widespread sufientigs 
which ate not less than those caused by 
the Damodar floods a few years ago 
But the relief given to the suSerers has 
not yet been on a scale comparable with 
that given to the people of the areas 
flooded by the Damodar Probably the 
majority of our people Laving been affect 
ed by tbe high prices of necessaries they 
have not been able to render adequate 
help There IS perhaps also another fact 
to be taken into consideration Tbe 
policy of repression may have made 
public spirited men hesitate to do philan 
tbropic work like tbe collection of subs 
cnptiODS and the distribution of relief for 
as the rev< lutionaries are said to have 
made philanthropy a part of tbcir re 
cruitment methods tnose who render 
social service may, it is feared he objects of 
official su'ptcion But we should not be 
deterred from do ng our duty by fear of 
such suspicion 

Early Release of Indentured Indians 
mFqi 

Wc arc glad Government havo aieepted 


The country owes a deep debt of grati 
tude to them 

In the speech of Sir George Barnes vve 
nod an account of what Gov ernment have 
done and intend to do in the matter IVe 
thank them for the part of their duty 
which they have done But by implication 
Sir George Barnes seems to monopolise 
all the credit for Government There is 
not one word of appreciation or rccogui 
tion of what the public Lave done to 
arouse interest la tbe matter nor a word 
of praise for what public spirited indivi 
duals have done A reader unacquainted 
With the facts might even suppose that 
<t\vas the Government of India who bad 
made the Australians take interest in the 
wcllare of Fiji Indians This is neither 
a grievance nor a. complaint \\e write 
Only to draw attention to the amusing 
ways of the bureaucracy Au instance 
owurs m the Montagu Chelmsford Report 
Paragraph 17 of that Beport concludes 
with ilic following sentence The Govern 
meat with public opinion behind them 
abolished indentured labour This may 
even convey the idea that the Government 
had bteu always only too au^ous to 
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abohsb mdcnturcd labour, but could not 
do so because of ao obstructive or callous 
public opioioQ * So indentured labour 
was abolished as soon as the support of 
public opitnon could be secured 

But the fact is it was the pressure of 
public opinion which made the Go\eni 
meat abolish indentured labour But we 
may be doing injustice to the framers of 
the Report The sentence quoted may 
mean that public opinion bad been 
pushing tbc Goiernmeut from behind and 
goading it on 

Sir George's speech is perhaps m 
accurate in a few passages For instance, 
be says that most of the State aided 
schools arc now open to the children of 
Indian emigrants m Fiji This is not 
correct Again, he speaks of Badri Malta 
rajas having been ‘elected” to the Fiji 
council Be IS not an elected member 

We are glad to read the following in 
Sir George’s speech — 

Witb regard to tbe caocellailaa gf iod«otarcs 

lloobU tneod koona ttiat tbe PlaotersiaFijI aud 
1 thiok IS tbe ober Crowa Coloaiei aleo are so aasioue 
io gat more ladtau \abovic lot the susar pla&tauooa 
that tbej odered to caocel all uistiog lodeotures it 
tbeGoacroiDeat of India were willing to accept tbe 
eebeue cfase'etedemgration wbicbwae put forward 
at tbe Loodoo Conference This Kheoe it must be 
freelv acknnwledged was an immense toprotemeot 
on die old lodentored sjriteoi hot tbe Coteromeot 
has neter accepted it txcauie tbe/ beliercdUiat it was 
not acceptable to pobi c opinion in India and 1 
Imag DC that tbeUonble PaadlC does not suggest 
that tbe sebeoe ongbC to be accepted in prderto 
secure tbe cancellation of tbe outstanding indentures 

Rowlatt Committee’s Report m tbe 
\nceroy’s Council 

Mr Khapaede had proposed in tbc 
Imperial Legislative Council that the 
consideration and disposal of the Kowlatt 
Committee’s report ne kept in abeyance 
and that a thorough and searching 
enquiry be undertaken by a mixed com* 
mitee of an equal number ofoffiaaland 
non offiaal Indians into the working of 
the C I D Only one other member 
besides lumself voted for Ins resolution 
Whatever the reasons, it is much to be 
regretted that tbe rejection of the rcsolu 
tion made all tbe other elected members 
appear by implication to support the 
view that it was of the greatest urgency 
to consider and dispose of that report 
without delay Such au impression w ould 
no doubt be corrected by a reading of the 
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bpeeches ot the members on the resolutiou 
But bow mauy would do it ’ At present 
and for six months after the couclusion of 
the war, Government have very effective 
weapons in their bands to deal with 
revolutionaries and suspects , when six 
months would pass after the conclusion 
of peace, there would still remain Regula 
tion III of ISIS and other similar regula* 
tious to enable Government to confine 
suspects without bringing them to trial 
So, if as soon as peace was within sight 
Government began to consider the report 
and, if thought proper, drafted a bill m 
accordance with its recommendations, the 
executive and the police would not be 
without effective weapons ID their hands 
to maiotam peace ana order 

What the rulers of India ought to con 
sidcr 13 that permanent legislation m 
accoidunce with the Uowlatt Commlltee’s 
recommendations would spoil tbe effect 
produced by the reforms proposed by the 
Vic'eroy and the Secretary of State And, 
as we have shovva, there is no immediate 
need for such legislation bo Governmeat 
should wait Besides, they would be 
better able to carry the country with 
them should they succeed m persuading 
the reformed councils to consent to such 
legislation In our opinion such legislation 
is not only not needed but would be harm 
ful 

It would be a advantage for the re 
formed councils to begin th«r work with 
the burden of a permanent reprcssiTC law 
vvagbing on the public mmd They should 
be allowed to begin their work under 
better auspices Let it not be said that 
tbe new regime would be one ol repression 
cyia relonn, and that the bureaucracy, 
who have already insistently demanded 
that they should have autocratic powers 
for niaintaimng peace and order, vvereen 
abled betimes to enact laws which struck 
at one of the main pillars of popular 
government, r« , personal liberty 

THo Viceroy a Opemng Speech 

We wish to make a few remarks ou a 
few points m tbe speech which the Viceroy 
delivered at the opening meeting of the 
autumn session of his council He said — 

At Uie giitset of m/ leuure of office I waroed 
those nbo were msutect On polu cal reform that the 
Orituh ttmperameat uasaecrse from ^ c 

ctMogc This exprcssiou of opioioa vsas 
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nny notljare noticed them In our last 
August number, we have showu that the 
cvpressiou “responsible government m 
India” does not necessarily exclude from 
the contents of its meaning “responsible 
government m India as a whole ” tVuJe 
M R , Aug , 1918, pp 201 2 ) 

The Viceroy laid great stress on a sen 
tence in para 2S9 of the Report “We 
have carried the advance right up to the 
line be>oud which our pnociples forbid us 
to go ” That may be true But he has 
shown that these principles follow nccessa 
nly from the Announcement, and that the 
Announcement forbids the crossing of that 
line That IS the only relevant considera 
tion The \iceroy and the Secretary of 
State may have many private principles 
which may not be binding on others 
Those who consider the Announcement 
authoritative would expect the Viceroi 
to prove that the principles which have 
guided him and Mr .Montagu m the 
Report were the lexicographical and 
logical outcome of the Aunouacemeot 

We will notice one more sentence in bis 
speech It runs thus Surely no one can 
say that this scheme docs not involve a 
large increase m the influence of tberepre 
sentatives upon the actions of the Govern* 
ment of India ” \cs , but the Viceroy 
forgets that the people have rightly ceased 
to be satisfied with mere influence , they 
want power And power particularly tn 
the governance of India as a whole, be 
cause It IS the Government of India which 
IS concerned with the most important and 
vital affairs of the State 

The Liberal Mr Montagu 

The Bombay Chronicle quotes the 
following passage (from the British 
A/edica/ Journal) from Mr Montagu’s 
reply to the deputation which urged 
belore him that the prospects of the 
Indian Medical Service should »n future 
be made more “attractive” — 

' Jast as lad a caaaot todaj or so far as aajbodj 
can see— I was gotflg to sar for ever— witbont 
the services of those who help to govera ber, so 


India cannot command the services of those who 
help to ^overa her unless lie Europeans who carry 
the burden of Empire m India can be suppled with 
expert mediccd aid 

What a great compUmeut to Indians ' 
They Will “for ever” require the services 
of rulers from England to gotern them • 
And these^nilers, again, will not agree to 
do us the favour of governing us, unless 
we get for them medical experts from 
England at high salaries, which Mr 
Montagu half promised to increase still 
further ' 

The hypocrisies of the pohticalvocabula* 
ry are both amusiug and sickening Where 
an honest plain man woald say, “I like the 
salary and I like the power and the privi* 
leges, with the salaams thrown in,” the 
political vocabulary supplies him with 
some ready made phrase^:, upon whidi he 
eagerly seizes and says he goes abroad to 
bear the burden of Empire upon his back 
Pitv the overburdened poor fellow, hut 
do not relieve him, 0 ye kind hearted men 
of the Indian Moderate camp and liome 
Rule camp ' 

“A League of Free Natoios ’ 

Oa the 12th September last the Freedom 
of the City of Manchester was conferred 
upon Mr Lloyd George Acknowledging 
the honour, the Premier made a speech, 
in the course of which he said “The 
British Empire was a League of free 
nations '* Yes , — exceptlndia, which really 
makes the Bntish Empire an empire in- 
stead of a crowned republic The lull title 
of Kmg George Y is “His Most Excellent 
Majesty George the Fifth, by the Grace 
of God King of the United Kidgdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Oefen 
der of the Faith, Emperor of India” An 
empire, we presume, is that over which an 
einpetor reigns But His Majesty George 
V 15, emperor only m India , therefore 
Britain s empire stnctly speakiug lies only 
in India And India is not yet free There 
fore. It 13 proved that the British Empire 
IS a League of free nations 
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THC RENDE/VOIIS 

Blow as you will, O wiuler wiml, 

Blow lustily across the world. 

Release the madness of your mind. 

Let winter’s tnumpli be unfurled , 

\o pang to niy warm heart you bring— 

. I bare a rendezTOtis with spring < 

I have a rendezvous with spnog— 

^iy w ay is ao old road of fears , 

Past surly watch dog muttering 
Of prowling winds, and the sharp spears 
Of conquering legions of the frost. 

Past gaunt old forests anguish tost 
I w ander on atmd a crowd 
Of raufiied people shivering , 

1 long to shout the words aloud 
' 1 have a reodezious with spnng 
I long to cry let winds employ 
Their deadliest artillery 
\Iy sou) IS citadelJcd with joy 
\iv heart is warm with niemorv 
Tins cold illusion 1 will Ihng 
Aside and meet the promi«^ spring *" 

Oh do you know a climbing lull 
That wears the dawn upon its crest ? 

There, when the blustering winds are still 
1 II dnd fulfilment of my quest 
Tpoo the slopes a sisterhood 
Of maples in dark robes arrayed 
Keep sanctuary for tlie brood 
Of summer pdgnms hither strayed , 

A spnug from Its nDfatbomed breast 
Pours silver, as from heaven’s height, 

The midnight moon sends without rest 
Its fountain of uotarnishcd light , 

A river washes at its feet. — 

Tis there that spring and 1 will meet 

’Tis there that spnng and 1 wilf meet, 

It IS, it IS her chosen throne , 

And never think she finds it sw cet ' 

To sit amid her wealth alone 
Beneath a fluttermg hillside tree. 

She graciouslr awaits Iter king 
Why should the winter trouble me 
I have *t rendezvous with spring * 

MatcH SKvyoiR 
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MEMORY IMAGE AND ITS REVIVAL 
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O r that mental revival of past cxpcncii 
ccwbicli v\e call memory, we ma^ 
notice two different types One is 
the spontaneous and recurrent revival of 
some strong impression from which wc 
cannot escape, in the second case the 
apnmarv impression has faded an ay and 
it IS only after an effort that we succeed 
in reviving the latent image 

The phenomenon of memory thru is 
concerned with some after effect of an im 
pressioQ induced by a stimulus An m 
aestigation of the after-effects of stimulus 
on very simple types of living tissue may 
throw some light on this obscure subject 
It should be borne m mind tbatexcita 
tion induced by stimulus may find diSerent 
forms of expression according to the to 
} dicating apparatus the same excitation 
may thus be exhibited by mechanical 
^ movement, electrical variation, or by 
sensory response 

As an instance of mcchamcal response 
to stimulus may be mentioned the sudden 
fall of the leaf or leadets of certain sensitive 
plants like Miwosa pudica or Biophytum 
sensitirum In these there is a cushion 
like mass of tissue at the joint, the 
puivious, which serves as the motile organ 
The stem in the stalk of the plant con 
tains, as 1 have shewn elsewhere^ a strand 
of tissue which conducts excitation m 
precisely the same manner as the nerve in 
the animal Stimulus thus causes an ex 
citatory impulse in the plant which, reach 
• ing the pulvinus, gives rise to an answer 
ing contraction, in consequence of which 
there is a sudden fall of the leaf or leaflets 
On the cessation of stimulus there is a 
slow recovery, the leaf re-erectiug itself 
to its normal outspread position By 
means of a delicate apparatus a recora 
may be taken of this response and re 
covery 

In the case of plants which possess no 
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motile organs, the excitatory reactions 
may still be detected by elcctncal response 
1 find that the tissue of a plant under ex 
citation undergoes a sudden electric vana 
tion, the character and sign of which is 
exactly the same as that of an excited 
animal tissue By means of suitable 
galvanometers the response of all plants 
aod every organ of every plant may be 
recorded The elcctnc responses to stirau 
lation are found to be similar to the 
mechanical responses given by motile 
organs 

la studying these records of mechanical 
oretectncal responses, it is found that 
the effect of strong stimulas is more per* 
sistent than that of feeble stimulus This 
IS equally true of the psychological reteo 
tion of an impression Another noticeable 
fact as regards the subsidence of excitation 
or recovery, is that at first it is very rapid 
and then slows down This is also charac 
tenstic of the rate of forgetting 

Another remarkable analogy is the 
eflect of continued stimulation, the ex 
citatory effect lo the plant is found to 
locrease at first with increasing duration 
but when too long continued, the effect 
undergoes a rapid diminution on account 
of fatigue Similarly there is an actual 
danger m * cram ' of reducing the image 
to be remembered, to the dimness ofan 
overexposed photograph 

MULTIPLE BESrONSE AND KeCOBRENT 
Meuor\ 

1 have described how a single stimulus 
of moderate intensity, giv^es nse to a 
single response Takmg Biopbjtum sea 
sitivum aa our experimental plant, we 
may thus obtain a senes of single res- 
ponses to moderate stimulus But if the 
impinging stimulus be very strong, then 
it induces multiple excitations as seen m 
repeated responses (Fig 1 ) Such records 
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other words rcpcatmg the cflcct of the 
oriRinal stimulus m its complete absence 
As a concrete example we may taVe the 
visual impression ofa onght cross against 
a dark background Under primary 
stimulus it IS clear thatweba\c m the 
sensory field two areas under differential 
excitation The one— the excited area— 
in the form of a cross , tl»c other, outside 
tins, rem'iiatog unexcited The image of 
the cross is therefore due to the differential 
exatation of adefimte region in the scnsoiy 
field it 19 therefore obvious that m order 
- _ — toremetbepicture\veliavetorcproduce< 

. L . . m the absence of primary stimulus, the 

difcrfafal excunon a. 

' "'“exSu; i' j“tu™ has bc=a ^prassal 
• on some sensitive area which remains 

I have lint only obtained by the mecbani latent The tablet can never agmn be 
cal but also by the electrical mode of rendered ciuitc clean The tissue, which 
response Moreover these cchoiog or wasonginally isotropic, must have been 
multiple alter effects of strong stimulus rendered anisotropic, by the diffcrcotial 
occur m an interesting form m multiple action of stimulus imprinting the latent 
visual seusatioa vrhea the retina has been image 

excited by intense light The recurrent 1 shall now proceed to show that such 
afterimage la very distinct at the begin amsotrophy is actually induced by the 
mug, bat becomes fainter after many latent impression left ^ stimulus Next 
repetitions A time comes when it is I shall demonstrate different methods by 
dimcult to tell whether the image is a real which we candetect the areas of differential 



after sensation or merely an effect of 
• memory” There is, to fact, ao hatd 
and fast bne between the two— one 
merges simply into the other Often the 
recurrent memory image seems to dis> 
appear on account of weariness and the 
distractions of the day , but it may reap. 

pearinallits vividness as soon asnigbt — - — 

and solitude have brought the necessary baoc<»l by moderate stimulation, enhanced 
freedom from disturbance Since on to excitability thus being the effect of 
tense excitation is liable to reepr spon,’ moderate stimulation, a tissue whichhas 
tancously, without the action of the will previously been excited, is rendered more 
or even mspite of it, jt follows that any susceptible than one which has never been 
single impression, when very intense, may exated In a Afimosa which baa been kept 
become dominaut and persist in antomoT free from stimulabon, a senes of snV 
tic recurrence Examples of this are only mimnial stimuli were applied at regular 
toofamihar ’■ 


exatabihty, and finally I shall show how 
the latent memory image can be brought 
into excitatory prominence 

AFTER tFFECT OP STlUtTEbS OS ExCtt 
ABIUTT AND CONDtCTJVITY 

Working with different plant tissues 1 
find that the excitability of a tissue is cn 
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A more mteresting form of memory w 
the revival of an impression the after.effect 
of which has faded out. Here wc find that 
when no tangible effect of the impression 
remains it may still be recalled by an effort 
or impulse ol the will 

It 19 clear that such a revival of impres 
on can only take place by bnngitjg about 
original co{iditioa of excitation , m 
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intervals The first stimulus produced no 
excitation, the second gave nse to a very 
feeble response , as an after.effect of these 
stimulations, however, the excitability of 
the tissue was enhanced and the subse- 
quent responses became large 

Similarly, the conducting power of the 
plant nerve is enhanced by previous stimu 
mtion A specimen of Mimosa, which has 
been kept screened from external stimula 
tiou has little development of conducting 
power, but by application of successive 
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stimuli, the tissue which was formerly in 
effective now begins to conduct escitation, 
and becomes increasingly effective under 
successive stimuli This may be called the 
educative influence of stimulation 

It IS thus clear that the area which has 
once been locally excited is rendered re 
latively more excitable than the neighbour 
mg unexcited area But such differences 
we cannot discover by even the closest 
scrutiny , they are latent - 

Let us next see how we can discriminate 
these areas of latent impression— that is 
to say, of difierential excitability It is 
evident that the area of greater excit 
ability willexhihit greater exatatioo under 
stimulation, and we have seen that great 
er excitation may be manifested in difierent 
ways, depending on the different organs of 
expression Greater excitation may thus 
be evidenced first by greater eontraeticm 
secondly by more intense electrical toLen 
ofexatation of galvanometnc negativity, 
or thirdly by greater intensity of sensa 
tion 

DWAihC MaMFEsTATIOV OF DIFFERBNTIAI/ 

Escitauiutv 

As an example of the first let us take the 
pulvinus of ILmosa^tbe upper halves of 
which through the action of light and other 
stimuli of the envirooment have be 
come anisotropic or diderentially exat* 
able If vs e had not been previously aw are 
of the peculiar characteristics of the pulvi 
nus, its quiescent condition would have 
given us no clue to its latent excitabilities 
But diSerences which were latent could be 
brought into dynamic prominence by the 
action of a testing blow Let us apply a 
diffuse stimulus which will act directly on 
both halves of the pulvous The direction 
of the resulting excitatory movement -will 
now depend on the greater, contractioo of 
the more excitable half The spasmodic 
down movement of the leaf thus demon 
strates the greater degree of latent cxcit 
ability of the lower half Thus a diffuse 
stimulus reveals the internal condition by 
causing a definite movement In the case 
mentioned the diffuse stimulus was 
applied externally on the motile- organ 
But a shock from within, or external 
stimulus, will both bring about equally 
the same result The stimulus instead of 
being applied on the pulvinus may be 
applied ou a distant point of the stem 
The excitation will be transmitted as an 


mtemal nervous impulse, and this blow 
from withm will reveal the greater excit 
ability of the lower half of the pulvinus, by 
the resulting fall of the leaf 

EkECTRic Discrimination of Latent 
Impression 

In the absence of any motile indication, 
as for example when the leaf is physically 
restrained from movement tlie latent 
differential excitability may still be made 
to exhibit itself by means of electrical res 
ponse Suitable electrical connections are 
made between the upper and lower halves 
of the pulvinus and an included galvano 
meter The galvanometer needle will be 
found to remain quiescent under the nor 
mal condition of rest But if an excitation 
be caused at some distant point on the 
stem the internal excitatory impulse will 
act diffusely on both halves of the organ 
The laten^ differential excitability will now 
be made manifest by the sudden occurrence 
of an electrical current, which ffows 
through the pulvinus from the more excited 
lower to tbe more excited upper half This 
takes place, even when as stated before, 
tbe moUle response of the leaf is physically 
restrained, and m organs which ard^not 
coospicuDusIy motile at all In other 
words, tbe part of the organ which is 
possessed o* greater latent excitability 
will, under the test of diffuse stimulus, 
become galvanometncally negative If 
this particular variation of electncal con 
ditioa were visible, tbe more excited lower 
half of tbe organ, would be seen to glow 
with light From these demonstrations 
pre see that latent impalpable differences 
of excitability may be wakened into 
greater prominence by tbe shock of diffused 
stimulus, whether internal or external the 
sign of this greater excitability being either 
greater contraction or greater galvano* 
metric negativity 

Excitation op Anisotropic Stblctcbe 
AND Electric Discuargc 

The electrical organ of certain fishes, 
again, consist of a number of plates, each 
being unequally excitable on its two sides 
In the Torpedo for example the anterior or 
nervous surface is more excitable than the 
posterior or non nervous There are 
unmerous such plates, la senes, and all 
these remain quiescent in a state of in 
activity But under suudcii internal sti 
mulatioQ, induced at the will of the am 
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mal the diflercnhal excitability hitherto 
latent IS manifested clectncally, tie more 
ezcitBlle face of each plate becoming pfal 
vdoometr cally negative The pilelihe 
arrangement of these discs causes their 
individual variations to act addittvely and 
thus determine the intensity of the elcctn 
cal discharge 

Experimental Remtal of Latent 
Image 

L may now describle an expenment 
which 1 have devised exemplifying the 
process of the nse of a latent impression 
into vividness under the action of diffuse 
stimulus vte may taken metallicsurface a 
leaf in which diSercnt areas are impressed 
with latent variations of exatability in 
consequence of the previous action 
on them of stimulating or depressing 
agents A A' A is the ludifierent back 
ground represented as grey Apolher por 
tion B has its excitability exalted as no 
after effect of some stimulating agent 
Th s IS represented as white In still a 
third portion C the exatability has been 
depressed this being represented as black 
This latent impress of noeq^ual exatability 
has for purposes of convenience been des 
enbed by means of a 
scheme of light and 
shade Bat lu reality 
there is no outward 
Sign of difference An 
electnccontact with 
a galvanometer is 
kept permanently 
madeto the ludiffcr 
ent surface A The 
second orthe cxplor 
ing contact is now 
moved along the 
plate and w hile it 
rests on any point, 
the plate is exntcd 
as awholeby vibra 
tion The gatvano 
meter under this 
arrangement willde 
tectdiScrcntial cxn 
tabiVity As long as 
the exploring wire 
moves oicr inditlcr 
ent arets there is 
effect detected lu the 
galvanometer But 
as soon as the ex 
ploriog point rests 


on the area B the latent enhancement of 
exatabil ty there shows itself by a sudden 
responsive up movement of the galvano- 
meter When the explorer again passes 
over B and reaches the indifferent area A 
response disappears But when it reach 
es C with its depressed excitability, there 
19 another responsive movement, this time 
in a reversed or down direction It is 
thus seen that the impress made by the 
action of stimulus, though itremains latent 
and invisible can be revived by the impact 
of a fresh excitatory impulse (Fig 2) 
Death sTRLGGi E and Meuort revival 

To return to the case of revival of latent 
impressions, we have seen that the local 
tsed cflect of a stimulus is to render the 
aflected tissue more excitable, or arbetter 
conductor of excitation Thus the pattern 
of exatation impressed by tbe primary 
stimulus remains as latent areas of greater 
excitability and a diffused stimulus of the 
elTort of the will wakes up into sensory 
prominence tbe dormant memory and 
vivifies once more the impression that hid 
faded 

Before concluding I may perhaps refer 
to a widespread belief that m the case of 
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a sudden death-struggle, as lor example, 
when drowning, the memory of the past 
comes in a flash. This >may not be 
altogether a superstition. I have been 
told by an acquaintance of mine who WM 
revived from drowning, that he had this 
experience. Assuming the correctness of 
this,- certain experimental results which 
I have obtained, may be pertinent to the 
subject. The experiment consisted in find- 


ing whether the plan^, near the point of 
death, gave any signal of the approaching 
crisis. I found that at this critical 
moment a sudden electrical spasm sweeps 
through every part of the organism. Such 
a strong and difiused stimnlation — now 
involuntory — may be expected in a human 
snbject to crowd into one brief flash a 
panoramic succession of all the memory 
images latent in the organism. 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 

Bv ■Rablsdrajiatu Tagore. 


CHAPTER XI. 

, Biilai.a’s story. 

18. 

W ITH Amulya’s departure my heart 
sank within me. On what perilous 
adventare had I sent this only son 
of his mother. 0 God, why need my expia* 

' tion have such pomp and circamstance ? 
Could 1 not be allowed to sufier alone 
without invitine all this multitude to 
share my punishment? Oh let not this 
innocent child fall victim to Your wrath. 

I called him back-“‘‘ArauIyat” My voice 
sounded so feebly, it failed to reach him. I 
went up to the door and called again : 
"Amulya !’’ He bad gone. 

“Who is there V’ 

“Rani Mother 1“ 

“Go and tell Amulya Babu that I want 
him.” 

tVhat exactly happened I conid not 
make out, — the man, perhaps, was not 
familiar with Amulya’s name,— but he 
returned almost at once followed by 
'Sandip. 

“The very moment you sent me away,” 
he said as be came in, “I had a presenti- 
ment that yon would call me back. The 
attractiou of the same moon causes both 
ebb and flow. 1 was so sure of being sent 
for, that I was actually waiting out io the 
passage. As soon as 1 caught sight of 
your man, coming from your room, I said : 
*Ycs, yes, 1 am coming, I am coming at 
once I’ before he could utter a word. That 
up-couutry lout was surprised, I can tell 
you 1 He stared at me, open-mouthed, as 
if he tbobgt I knew magic. 


“All the fights in the world, Queen 
Bee," Sandip rambled on, “are really fights 
between magical forces. Spell cast against 
spell,— noiseless weapons which reach even 
invisible targets. At last I have met in 
you my match. Your quiver is full, I 
know, you artful warrior Queen I You 
are the only one in the world who has 
been able to turn Sandip out and call 
Sandip back, at your sweet will. Well, 
year quarry is -at your feet. What will 
pu do with him now ? Shall you give 
im the coup de grace, or would you keep 
him in your cage ? Let me warn you 
beforehand, Queen, you will find the beast 
as difficult to kill outright as to keep in 
bondage. Anyway, why lose time in 
trying your magic weapons ?" ■* * 

Sandip must have felt the shadow of 
approaching defeat, which made him try 
to gain time by chattering away without 
waiting for a reply. I believe he knew 
that I had sent the messenger for Amulya, 
whose name the man must have mentioned. 
In spite of that he had deliberately played 
this trick. He was now trying to avoid 
giving me any opening to tell him that it 
was Amulya I wantra, not him. But his 
stratagem was futile, for I could see his 
weakness through it. I must‘ not yield up 
a pin’s point of the ground I had gained. 

“Sandip Babu,” I said, “1 wonder how 
you can go on making these endless 
speeches, without a stop. Do you get 
tnem up by heart, beforehand ?” 

Sandip’s face flushed instantly. 

VI have beard,” I continued, “that our 
professional reciters keep a book full of all 
kinds of ready-made discourses, which can 
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be fitted into any* subject, as vy anted 
Hate you also a book ?’* 

Sandip ground out bis reply through 
his teeth “God has gi%eii you women a 
pientif^ul supply of coquetry to start with, 
and on the top of that you hare the 
tailor and the jeweller to help you, 
but do not think we men are so help 
less . 

“You bad better go back and look np 
your book, Sandip Babu You are getting 
your words all wrong? That’s just the 
trouble with trying to repeat things by 
rote ’’ 

“You,” shouted Sandip, losing all 
control over himself "You to insult me 
thus ’ What IS there left of you that I do 
not know to the very bottom What ’ 
He became speechless 

Sandip, the wieldet of magic spells, is 
reduced io utter powerlessnesa, whenever 
bis spell refuses to work From a Ling 
he fell to the level of a boor Ob, the joy 
of witnessing hia yveakness ' The harder 
he became in hu rudeness, the more did 
this joy well up withm me Hts snaky 
coils, with which he used to snare me, arc 
exhausted,—! am free I am saved, saved 
Be rude to me, insult me. for that shows 
you in your truth , but, spare me your 
songs of praise, which were false 

At this point my husband came in 
This time Sandip bad not the elasticity to 
recover himself in a moment, as be used to 
do before My husband looked at bim 
for a while m surprise Had this happened 
some days ago 1 should have felt ashamed 
But to^ay 1 was pleased,— let my hus- 
band think what lie may I wanted to 
ba\c it out to the finish with luy weaken 
mg adversary 

Finding us both silent and strained, 
my husband hesitated a little and then 
took a chair ‘Sandip," he said, ‘lliavc 
been looking about lor you, and was told 
you V, ere here." 

*1. am here," said Sandip with some 
emphasis ' Queen Bee sent for me early 
this morning And 1, the humble worker of 
the hive, left all else to attend her sum 
mons-' 

“L am going to Calcutta to-morrow 
You will come with me " 

“And why, pray ? Do you t^ke me fur 
ouc of your retinue ?" 

•Oh, very well, lake it that yoit are 
Ngmng to Calcutta, and that 1 am your 
oUowcr ” 
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“1 have no business there ” 

“All the more reason for going You 
have too much business here " 

“I don’t propose to stir." 

“Then 1 propose to shift you.” 

“Forcibly 

“Forcibly ” 

“Very well, then, I nr// make a move 
But the world is not divided between Cal- 
cutta and your estates. There are other 
places on tbe map ” 

"From the way you have been going 
on, one should hardly have thought that 
there was any other place m tbe world ex 
cept my estates ” 

Sandip stood up “It docs happen at 
times,” he said, “that a man’s whole 
world IS. reduced to a single spot. I have 
realised my uoii ersc in this sitting room of 
yours, that is why I have been a fixture- 
here 

“None but you, Queen Bee, w^II under- 
stand my words,— perhaps not even you. 

I salute you With worship m my heart I 
leave you My watchword has changed 
since you have come across my vision It 
IS no longer Saade Mataram IHail 
Mother), but Hail Beloved, Hail Enchan- 
tress The mother protects, the mistress 
leads to destruction,- but sweet is that 
destruction You have made the anklet- 
sounds of tbe dance of death tinkle in my 
heart. You have changed for me, your 
devotee, tbe picture 1 bad of this Bengal of 
outs,— ‘the soft breeze cooled land of pure 
water and sweet fruit.’* You have no 
pity, my beloved, who ba\e come to me 
with vour poi8t.n cup I shall drum it. 
and then either die m agony, or liie 
tnumpbing over death 

"The mother s day is past O love, my 
love, you Iiaie made as naught for me the 
Right, the Truth, and heaven itself All 
duties have become as shadows all rules 
and restraints have snapped theic bonds 
Olo\c,nu loic.lfecli could set fire to all 
tbe world outside this land oa which you 
haie set your dainty feet, and I could 
dance m mad rc\ el over the ashes These 
arc mild men These arc good men They 
would do good to all,— as if 'the all’ were 
rcall Ncicr’ There is no reality m the 
world save this one real loic of mine I 
do you reiereuce My devotion to you 
has made me cruel, my worship of you 

* Qnotatioa from lb« halioniil Song ^SaaJe 
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has lighted the raging dame of destruction 
xvitbm me 1 am not righteous I ha^e 
no belieis 1 only believe m her whom, 
above all else m the world, I have been 
able to realise ” 

Wonderful I It was really wonderful 
Only a minute ago I had despised this man 
with all my heart But what I had 
thought to be. mere ashes now glowed 
with living fire That the drc in him is 
true IS beyond doubt Oh why has God 
made man such a miscd creature, — was it 
only to show His supernatural sleight of 
hand ’ Only a few minutes ago I had 
thought that Sandip, whom I had once 
taken to be a hero was only the hero of 
melodrama But that is not so, not so 
Even behind the trappings of the stage, a 
true hero may sometimes be lurking 

There is much in Sandip that is coarse 
that IS sensuous, that is false, that is over 
laid with layei after layer of fleshly cover 
mg Yet,— yet It is best to confess that there 
13 a great deal in him which we do not, 
can not, uaderstand to its innermost 
depth,— much in ourselves, too A wonder, 
fufthiagiamaa What ^eat mysterious 
purpose he is working out only the Ter 
nble One knows,— meanwhile we groan 
beneath the brunt of it Sbivp is the Lord 
of Chaos He is all Joy He will destroy 
our bonds 

1 cannot but feel, again and again, that 
there are two persons in me One recoils 
from Sandip in his terrible aspect of Chaos 
—the other feels that very vision to be 
sweetly alluring The sinking ship drags 
down all who are swimming round it 
Sandip isjust such a force of destruction, 
— his immense attraction gets hold of bne 
before fear can come to the rescue, — ^and 
then, in the twinkling of an eye, one is 
'ipUK’z. Oi-am. ilh 

all good, all freedom of the sky, nil air 
that can be breathed,— from lifelong occu 
mulatioos, from everyday cares — ngbt to 
the bottom ofdissolution 

From some realm of calamity has 
Sandip come as its messenger , and as be 
stalks the land mattering uaholy incanta. 
tions, to him flock all the boys and youths 
The mother, seated m the lotus-heart of 
the Country is wailing her heart out , for 
they have broken open her store room, 
there to bold their drunken revelry Her 
hoard of nectar they would pour out on 
the dust , her time honoured vessels they 
would smash luto bits True, I with 


her , but, at the same time, 1 cannot help 
being infected with their excitement 

Truth itself has sent us this temptation 
to test our trustiness m upholding its com. 
mandments Intoxication masquerades in 
heavenly garb, and dances before the 
pilgrims saying ‘Fools you are that 

f ursue the fruitless path of renunciation 
ts way is long its time passing slow. 
So has the Wielder of the Thunderbolt 
scut me to you Behold, I the beautiful, 
the passionate, I will accept you, — in my 
embrace you will And fulfllment 

After a pause Sandip addressed me 
again ‘ Goddess, the time has come for me 
to leave you It is well The work of 
your nearness has been done By lin 
genog longer it would only become undone 
again, little by little All is lost, if in our 
greed we try to cheapen that which is 
the greatest thing on earth That which is 
infinite witbm the moment, only gets to be 
circumscribed il spread out in time We 
were about to spot! our infinite moment, 
when it was your uplifted thunderbolt 
which came to the rescue You inten ened 
to save the parity of yout own worship,— 
and in so doing you also saved your 
worshipper In my leave taking today 
your worship stands out the biggest thing 
‘ Goddess, I, also, set you free to-day 
My earthen temple could hold you no 
longer,— every moment it was on the point 
of breaking apart Today 1 depart to 
worship your larger image m a larger 
temple 1 can gam you more truly only at 
a distance from yourself Here I had only 
your favour, there 1 shall he vouchsafed 
your boon ” 

My jewel casket was lying on the table 
1 held it up aloft os 1 said “I ebar/^e you 
to convey these my jewels to the object of 
voj w-iTrs'inp,— At* -nkftfin 
them through you " 

AZy husband remained silent Sandip 
left the room 

19 

I hod just sat down to make some 
cakes for Amulya when the Senior Bam 
came upon the scene ‘ Oh dear. Junior 
Rani, has it come to this that you must 
make cakes for your own birthday ?” she 
exclaimed 

“Is there no one else for whom I could 
be making them ?” I asked. 

“But this IS not the day when you shoujd 
think of feasting others It is for us to 
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feastyou I ^as just thinking of making 
something up, when I heard the staggenng 
news which completely upset me Jl gang 
of five or SIX hundred men, they say, raided 
one of our treasuries and made off with 
SIX thousand rupees Our house will be 
looted next, they expect ” 

I felt greatly relieved So it was our 
own money alter all I wanted to send 
for Amulya at once and tell him that he 
need only hand overthose notes to my hus- 
band and leave the explanations to me 
“You are a wonderful creature •’ my 
sister m law broke out, at the change m 
my countenance “Have you then really 
no such thing as fear ’ ' 

“I cannot believe it,” 1 said * Why 
should they loot our house ? ’ 

“Not believe it, indeed ' Who could 
have believed that they would attack our 
treasury, either?" 

1 made no reply hut bent over my 
cakes, putting in ^e cocoanut stuffing 
"Well I’m oB said the Senior Rom 
after a prolon«d stare at me ‘1 must 
see brother Nikhil and get something 
done about sending off my money <to 
Calcutta, before it’s too late." 

She was no sooner gone than I left 
the cakes to take care ot themselves aud 
rushed off to my dressing room, shutting 
myself inside My husband's tunic wita 
the keys in its pocket, was still hanging 
there,— so forgetful was be I tQok the 
key of the iron safe off the nog and kept 
it W me, hidden in the folds of my dress 
Then there came a knocking at the door 
“I am drcssiogj" I called out I could bear 
the Senior Kant saying Only a minute 
ago I saw her making cakes and now she 
IS busy dressing up Wbat next, I wonder 1 
One of their UaDde \Iatarani meetings is 
on, 1 suppose 1 say, Robber Queen," she 
called out to me ' Are you taking stock 
of your loot?" 

When theywent awayl bardlyknow 
wbat made me open the safe Perhaps 
there was a lurkmg hope that it ought all 
be a dream What, if on pulling out the 
io«:ide drawer, I should find the rolls of 
gold there, just ns before ? Alas, everything 
was as empty as the trust which had been 
betrayed 

lhad to go through the farce of dress- 
ing I bad to do my hair up all over 
^ agam, quite unneccssanty Wocn I came 
out my sister in law railed at me . “ilow 
may times ore you going to dress tcwJay." 


"My birthday ' ’ I said 

“Oh, any pretext seems good enough,” 
slm went on. "Many vain people have 1 
seen m my day, but you beat them all 
hollow *' 

I was about to summon a servant to 
send after Amulya, when one of the men 
came up with'a little note, which he hand- 
ed to me It was from Amulya. “Sister" 
he wrote "You invited me this afternoon, 
but 1 thought I should not wait. Let me 
first execute your bidding and then come 
lor my prnsad 1 may be a little late " 

1 o whom could he be going to return 
that money , into what fresh entanglement 
was the poor boy rushing ? O miserable 
woman, you can only send him off like an 
arrow, but not recall him if you miss 
your aim 

1 should have declared at once that 
I was at the bottom of this robbery But 
women live on the trust of their surround- 
ings,— that IS their whole world If once 
It IS out that that trust has been secretly 
betrayed, tbeir place in tlieir world is 
lost They have then to stand upon the 
fragments of the thing they have broken, 
and Its jagged edges keep on wonndmg 
at every turn To sin is easy enough, 
but to make,up for it is above all diflicult 
for a w Oman 

It 18 some time since alleasy approaches 
for communion with my husband Jiave 
been closed to me How then could I 
burst on him with this stupendous news ? 
He was very late m coming for his meal 
tod^,— nearly two o'clock He was absent- 
mmded and hardly touched any food I 
had lost even the nght to press him to 
take a little more I had to avert my face 
to wipe away my tears 

1 wanted so badly to say to him "Do 
come luto our room and rest awhile, you 
look so tired " I had just cleared my 
throat with a little cough, when a servant 
hurr^ in to say that the Police Inspector 
had brought Panchu up to the palace My 
husband, with the shadow on his face 
deepened, left Lis meal unfinished and went 
out. 

the Senior Ram oppeard. 
Why did you not send me word when 
urother Nikhil came in,” she complained 
As he was late I thought I might as well 
nnish my bath mthe meantime How- 
everdtd he manage to finish with hii meal 
so soon? ’ 

“Why, did you want him for anythingf* 
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“What IS this about both of you going 
off to Calcutta tomorrow ’ All 1 can 
say 13, 1 am not going to be Iclt here, 
alone I should get startled out of my 
life at every sound, with all these dacoits 
about Is It quite settled about your going 
tomorrow ? ’ 

"Ves,” said 1, though loulyjustnow 
heard it, and though, moreover, I was 
not at all sure that beiore. tomorrow our 
history would not take such a turn as to 
make it all ontwhelber we went or stayed 
After that, what our home, our life would 
be like, was utterly beyond my Leo,— it 
seemed so misty, dream like 1 

In a very few hours now, ray unseen 
fate would become visible Was there no 
one who could keep on postpomngthc 
flight of these hours, from day to day 
and so make them long enough for me to 
set things nght, so far as lamelay? The 
time during which the seed lies under 
ground is long— so long indeed that one 
forgets that there is any danger of its 
sprouting But once its shoot show sup 
above the surface, it grows and grows so 
fast, there is no tiro^ to cover it up, neither 
with skirt, nor body, nor even life itself 
I will try to think of it no more, but 
sit quiet, passive and callous,— let the 
crash come when it may By the day 
after tomorrow all will be over, anyhow, 
—publicity, laughter, bewailiag, questions, 
explanations,— everything 

But 1 cannot forget the face of Amulya, 
— beautiful, radiant, with devotion He 
did not wait, despairing, for the blow of 
fate to fall, but rushed into the thick of 
danger Wretched woman that 1 am I do 
him reverence He is my boy god Under 
the prete-vt of his playfulness he took from 
me the weight of my burden He would 
save me by taking the pumslimeat meant 
for tne on bis own bead But bow amt 
to bear this terrible mercy of my God ’ 

Oh my child, ray child, 1 do you rever 
ence Little brother mine, I do you re\er« 
ence Pure are you, beautiful* are you, 
I do yon reverence May you come to my 
arms, in the neat birth, as my own child, 
— that IS my prayer 

20 

Rumour became busy on eicry side 
The police were contmaally in and out 
The servants of" the house wereinagreat 
flurry _ 

Kbema, my maid, came^ np to me 
57H-3 


and said ‘ Oh, Ram Mother * for good- 
ness sake put away my gold necklet and 
armlets in your iron safe.” To whom 
nos I to explain that the Ram herself h id 
been weaving all this network of trouble, 
and had got caught in it, too' I had to 
play the benign protector and take 
charge of Kbema’s ornaments and Thako’s 
saiiogs The milkwoman, lu her turn, 
brought along and kept in my room a 
box m which were a Benares san and 
some other of her valued possessions ”I 
got these at yoor wedding,” she told me 

When, tomorrow my iron safe will 
be opened in the presence of these — 
Khema, Tliako«the milkwoman and all the 
rest— stop, let me not think of it' Let 
me rather try to think what it will be 
like when this 3rd day of Magh comes 
round ogam after a year has passed. \\ ill 
all the wounds of my home life then be still 
as fresh as ever ’ 

Amulya writes that he will come later 
in the evening I cannot remain alone 
with my thoughts, doing nothing So t 
sit down ngam to make cakes for him 
I have finished making quite a quantity, 
but still I must go on Who will eat 
them? I shall distribute them amongst 
the servants 1 must do so this very 
night To night is my limit To morrow 
will not be in my bands 

1 went on untiringly, frying cake after 
cake Every now and then it seemed to me 
that there was.3ome noise m the direction 
of my rooms, upstairs Could it be that 
my husband had missed the key of the safe, 
and the Senior Ram had assembled all 
the servants to help him to hunt font? 
*^ 0 , 1 must not pay heed to these sounds 
Let me shut the door 

I rose to do so, when Thako came pant- 
ing m “Ram Mother, O Ram Mother!” 

‘ Ob gtk away I” I snapped oat, eisttmg 
her short “Don't come bothenng me ” 

“The Senior Ram mother wants you,” 
she went on “Her nephew has brought 
such a wonderful macnine from Calcutta. 
It talks like a man Do come and hear 
it 1" 

I did not know whether to laugh or to 
cry So of all things a gramophone needs 
must come on the scene at such a time, 
repeating at every winding the nasal 
twang of Its theatrical songs I What a 
fearaome thing results when a machine 
apes a man 

The shades ofevemug began to fall. 
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I kuew that Aniulya would uot dday to 
announce himself— yet I could not wait 
1 summoned a servant and said * Go 
and tell \mulya Babu to come straight 
in here The man came back after a 
while to say that Amulya was not in — 
be had not come hack since he had gone 
Gone ' The last word struck ray 
cars like a wail in the gathering darkness 
Amulya gone ' Had he tlien ome like a 
streak of light from the setting sun only 
to be gone for ever ’ All kinds of possible 
and impossible dangers flitted through 
may mind It w as I w ho had sent him to 
his death \\hat if he was fearless that 
only showed Ais greatness of heart But 
after this how w as I to go on living ’ 

I had no memento of Amulya save that 
pistol— his reverence offering It «ccmed 
to me that this was a s gn given l>y 
Providence This guilt which h d con 
laminated nu 1 le at us very root —my 
God in the form of a child had left with 
me the means of w pmg it away and 
then vanished Oh the loviog gift— the 
saving grace that lay bid lea wuhm it 
I opened ray box and took out the 

pistol lifting It reverently to mvforchead 

At that mo nent the gongs clauged out 
from the temple attached to our house 
I prostrated luy self m salutation 

In the evening l feasted tlic wboK 
household with ray cakes \ou have 
m inagvd a vvouderful birthday feast -and 
nil by yourself tool —exclaimed toy 
^stcnulavv Ilut you must leave some 
thing for us to do W ith tins she turned 
on her gramoplioue and let loose tin. 
shrill treble of the Calcutta actressea all 
over the pla« U seemed like a stable full 
of I cighing fillies 

It got quite late before tlicfeasline was 
over 1 had a sudden longm;. to end 
iiiy lirthday celebration by^ takinc the 
dust of my 1 usband s feet 1 went up to 
t ic bcl room uod found Imii fast asleep 
He lad had such a worrying tryingda? 
Ir live 1 the edee of the mosimio wtain 

h s l«t My I air must have touched him 
tor he moved his legs m his sleep aud 
pa'll nl ray hca 1 away ' ^ 


verandah k silk^otton tree wtirhima 

,kdall ,l,taTc. ,to.,l rn tSS 


crescent moon wasscttine All of n 
Ihad the feehng that the ie?y “ tn?*“ 


the sky w ere afraid of me -that the w hole 
oftbe night world was looking askance 
at me Why ? Because I was alone 

There IS nothing so odd m creation as 
the man who is alone Even he whose 
near ones have all died, one by one, is not 
alone —companionship comes for him 
from behind the screen of death Bathe, 
whose km are there, yet no longer near 
who has dropped out of all the varied 
companionship of a full home —the starry 
universe itself seems to bristle to look on 
him lu his darkness 

Where 1 am I am not I am far away 
from those who are around me 1 live 
and move upon a world wide chasm of 
separation, unstable as the dew drop 
upon tbc lotus leaf 

tthydonot men change wholly when 
they change? When Hook into my heart 
1 Gnd everything that was there still 
there —only they arc topsv turvy Things 
that were well ordered have become 
jumbled up The gems that were strung 
into a garland are now rolling to the 
dust. And so my heart IS breaking 

I feel I want to die Yet in my heart 
everything still lives— nor even m death 
can I see the cod of it all rather, in 
death there seems to be ever so much 
more of repining \\Lat is to be ended 
must be ended in this life —there is no 
other way out 

Oil forgive me just once only this time, 
Loral All that you gave lato my hands 
as the wealth of my life I havcmadeiuto 
my burden X can neither bear it longer, 
nor give It up O Lord, sound once ogun 
tboM flute strains which you played for 
me longogo standing at the rosy edge of 
my morning sky— and let all ray com 
plcxitics become easy Nothing save the 
music of your flute can make whole that 
"i . Irokcn make pure tliat 

which has been sullied Create ray home 
anew with the sound of your flute No 
other way can I see 

I threw myself prone on tliw ground 
and sobbed aloud It vv-is mercy tliat I 
bvsccchcd,— sonic httlv mercy from some 
where, some shelter, some sign of forgive 
ness some hope tint might bring about 
^ n 1 *^ 1 r vowed to myself I 

stuui lie here, wailing and waitiug touch 
mg neither food nor drink so long M 
blessing does not reach me 
I heard the sound of footsteps Who 
sivys that the gods do not show them 
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selves to mortal men ^ I did not ruse my 
face to look up, lest the sight of it should 
break the spell Come oh come, come and 
let your feet touch, ray head Come, Lord 
aud stand upon ray throbbing heart, and 
at that moment let me die 

Became and sat near ray head Who’ 
My husband I The seat of the god, who 
could not bear to iMtness moved 

under the weight of his presence I felt 
that 1 should swoon And then the pa^n 
at ray heart burst its way out in an over 
whelming flood of tears tearing throughall 
my obstructing veins and nerves I strain 
cd las feet to my bosom, — oh why could 
not their impress remain there for ever ? 

He tenderly stroked niy head I rcceii 
cd his blessing Now 1 shall be able to 
>-takc up the penalty of public liuraihation 
which shall be mine tomorrow, and 


oficr it Id all sincerity, at the feet of my 
God 

But what keeps crushing my heart is 
the thought that the festive pipes which 
plai^ at my wedding nine years ago, 
will never play for me again in this life — 
the pipes which had first welcomed me into 
this bouse Oh, what rigour of penance is 
there which can serve to bring me once 
more, red robed and sandal paste anointed 
to my place upon that same bridal seat? 
How many years, how many ages aeons, 
must pass before I can find ray way back 
to that day of nine years ago? 

God can create new things, but has 
even He the power to create afresh that 
which has been destroyed ? 

(To be concluded) 

Trauslatcd by 
Sdkendiian vtu Taoorl 


THE LAST REPUBLIC OF THE HINDUS 

Dv KtswiR Smv \ATit StsGii Sc\gar Bikasbr 


ANY proofs have come to light of the 
existence, m the distant past, of 
the republicad form of Govern 
nient m India and the fact is now so well 
established that it is not m the least 
ncccssaiy to enumerate them here There 
were many republics in India about the 
beginning of the Buddhistic period— parti 
cularly inseieralof thosetnbalareaswbich 
surrounded the birthplace of that great 
man— Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha 
(the Enlightened One) But to most of 
Hie readers of this article it will come as 
an ngrccahle discovery to learn that a 
republic existed m India till less than 150 
xtava ago This however has teaWy 
been the ease It was the little republic 
of Lakhnesar and was fouuded in the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era 
by a heroic little band of Sengar Rmpnts 
who bad fied from the irresistible on 
slaugbt of the Mabomedans It lasted for 
about 600 years This land now forms a 
pargana of the Ballia distnct of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh but the 
bulk of it— 83 per cent according to the 
1907 Gazetteer of the district — is still 
owned aud held by the Sengars la the 
bhatyaebara (literally brotherhood) form 
of tenure 


Let us here reproduce a few lines from 
the Gazetteer of the distnct 

Acaoogtt the earl ett Rajpat imia graoU ncre 
the Srogars (P 140} The r L ttoty ts reaark 
able for at all tiutt they were reoOwsed for Ibeir 
alreosthaoS courage bulonnooccas on do they ieein 
to bare bad a conunon Kaja the repabi can nature 
of the r lostitution be Illustrated by lbs fact that 
thco37 oiabah Into rrb cb the pargaaa (Lakhnesar] 
a now div ded are all beld in bba vaebarm tenure 
Ncverlbclesa Ibtlr unloa -nas so complete that the 
Seogara were the only clan irbo preserved tbeir pro 
pewtary rights ntact (P 22S) The democrat c 
sp c t svas not so strong in tbs case of tbe claos in 
other pargaoas (P 87} 

Before proceeding further we shall show 
how and why our republics differed in one 
irapoTtunt Tftspttt Itora those of other 
countries 

Tbe caste system of us Hindus is older 
than the age of tbe great Buddha It only 
meant the classification of the population 
oi thcvountry into four interdependent di 
visions (varaas) according to qualities 
and actions ' 

Bach division \ as an umletachablc 
component part of c ne compact and entire 
whole witb its dutes clearly defined for 
the comman good of the nation The 
governance and pritcction of the country 
fell to the Ksbattriya In their own «phere 
ofltfe they were the permanent representa 
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lives of the rcinainiug three raraas as they 
(the other) raroas were jq theirs 

Separate clans of Kshattnyas formed 
separate governments in their respectt\c 
spheres of influence which, needless to say 
changed with the times In doing so the 
clansmen either elected one of themselves 
as their king or earned on the government 
conjointly m the name of the brotherhood 
These latter were our republics The same 
was doubtless the model of the tnbal 
republics of 2500 years ago that we read 
of in Buddhistic literature Such clan re 
publics were a recognised form of govern 
ment also in the time of the Maurya king 
Chandragupta (322 298 Be) whose 
minister Chanakya ahis Kautilya or 
Vishungupta in his now famous Artba 
sastra says that is 

to say Sovereignty may he the property 
of a clan It is a mistake to call them 
oligarchies or give them any other name 
for the simple reason given a'hove the 
kshattnyas were the reprcscDtatucs of 
the nation as a whole charged with the 
governance of the country 

At the time of the fall of the kingdom 
of kanauj at the Inud of Shihabiiddio 
Muhammud Ghori m 1194 the ^ogar 
Rajputs ruled over that part of the 
country on cither bank of the Jumna which 
now forms the bull of the Jalaun and 
Etavvab distncts of the Agra Province 
ard is locally known after them by the 
name of Smgarat (Snnga Rasbtra) or 
Singar Ghar It had by then been their 
stronghold for about 150 jenrs The 
town ol Karnavati (kanar) situate on 
the south bank of the Jumna river 
near where Jagamanpur the capital 
of Raja Lokendra Shah Bahadur, the 
present head and premier chief of the 
dan now stands, was their inetropohs 
and tliL mighty jinncc Nisboka Deva 
who was the sou in law of the gre it 
RajaJajndiaiidra Rathof (Gahadwal) of 
Kanaui ind had added much to kis posses 
slons either by conquest or h> grants 
from Kanaui or by both was their Kaja 
By reason of the relationship mention^ he 
paid no tribute to Kauauj which was 
then Uic suzerain power of the Paslcm 
Rajnuts»-the Prasii or the Pmchjas’ of 
tlie historians of Alexander the Great and 
Mk Turabia* or ihndustain Rajputs of 
resent Jay writers. 


The more the Mahomedan 


power 


increased the less powerful 
domof the Sengars become The Maho 
medans made several of its cadet branches 
(now represented by the Rajas of Bharcli, 
Ruru and Hardoi the Diwaa of Sarawan , 
the Raos of Kakbaotu Bhikra auu 
Rmiyan, the Kanats of Kursi, and 
others) one by one independent of the 
House of Kanar winch the Raja of 
Jagamanpur now represents and leviea 
tribute from them 

Some liberty loving Sengar Rajputs, 
mostly from Phapund, which was also 
one of the epdet chiefsliips, would not 
stand the humiliation, and bidding adieu 
to their kith and kin as well as their own 
hearths and homes set out in search of 
a place 10 the Sun' where they and their 
children could live like free men Two 
elderly brothers Han Sail alns Sur Sab 
and Bir Sail headed and led this httle 
adventurous band of great souls 

‘Where there >s a w ill there is a way 
They travelled far to the east and in 
course of time reached the country between 
tlie Gbagra and the Gauges Its rugged 
and secluded nature and its thick primeval 
forests at once appealed to theiuilitarv 
instinct of the Rajputs In this veritable 
fastness of nature they planted their 
colonics here and there and the land stood 
them ID good stead throughout the Maho 
medau period 

Sur Sab and his people were more 
fortunate than the rest of the party 
They struck upon the decaying Bhar 
priDupality of Eakhnesar on the Sana m 
the very heart ol the forest conquered it, 
and founded in jts stead the little republic 
of Lakhnesar which is the subject of this 
article Here one thing deserves «pccial 
notice The Gautama Kshatnyas of 
whom the great Buddha was one, claim 
down to the present day, to be a younger 
branch of the Scugar clan The foundation 
of a rcpubliL by lb it great mau kinsfolk 
so iicir his birthplace and near where 
republics had also existed an the past is 
icmarLablc and may have had some special 
signtGcance about it It is possible that 
a Teaming for the old home of themfore- 
mthers or an invitation from their 
Gautama brethreu of the Gorakhpur 
eounti^ on the other side of the Ghaglira 
was also at the back of the adventurous 
undcrtakiHg which was so successful 

At nuy rate Lakhnesar was not the 
first republic of the Sengars who now 
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represent the ‘SuigUoc’ mcatioucd by that 
Greek author and ambass-xUor uegas 
tbcncs asbciDg one of the peoples “nhich 
are free, ha\c no kings and occupy 
mountain heights where they ln\c built 
many cities ’ These Smghoc’ cinnot 
but ha\c been the Scngirs ot Uindhu 
(Rewah) nnd kalmiar, which according to 
the traditions of tlic clan, were among its 
strongholds lu the remote past 

The Scngirs’ code of goiicrnmcat was 
eery simple Tlicr taxed the agncultural 
and the mercantile communities for the 
use of their land Pnests, village work 
men and menials rcndercil ser\icc iti lieu 
of lauds held by them The beugars m 
return took upon thcmschcs all respon 
sibility for the go\crnmcnt and defence 
of the country Justice was cheap, instant 
ancous and easy to obtain nod was in 
m most cases administered by \iUagcor 
caste paochayats, the Scugar ciders only 
interfcnog m big or complicated eases 

Ordinarily all the routiud work of 
government was attended to by elderly 
bengars but m time of war each and every 
male member of the brotherhood capable 
of beariug arms deemed it his duty to 
render military service in the defence of 
the country There was uo age Unut. Nouc 
but Sengars were li ible to a call to arms 
Thev arways kept themselves militarily 
prepared and every third year in the 
month of Baisakh (\aisakha) all able 
bodied Seogars,dulyarmed and accoutred, 
met in thousands for a general inspccUon 
by the elders, of the clan of the combined 
armed strength of the brotherhood 
The meeting place w as generally the town 
ofRasrato which they had removed the 
capital and which has ever since been the 
headquarters of the clan in this part oi 
the count^v {Vide Imperial Geicttecr) 
While tliere, they indulged m diverse sorts 
of manly sports and soWicilj perfor 
mances Spectators from the neighbour 
mg tnbal areas also flocked to Rasra 
m large numbers to w itness this tneanial 
military Vrihat Samaielaau of the Sengars 
and returned to their homes vividly 
impressed with the unity aud strength 
of the clan 

When they went to Rasra for the 
Satawelaaa they bad not to report 
themselves at the door of any particular 
person there, because they were all brothers 
and therefore all equal but encamped 
themselves round the shrme of Nath Baba, 


a deifiLd hero of the Sengar clan whose on 
ginal name was Amar Singh and who is 
still worshipped by them 

lospite of having on more than one 
occasion had to pay tribute to its contem 
poriry Mabomedan kings the (Republic en* 
joyed complete internal mdepcrdeuce 
throughout the Mtisalman period, with the 
end of which the days of its misfortune 
began But, as we shall see the Sengars 
were a hard nut to crick and only 
yeilded after they had shed and drawn 
tnucli blood, nnd, saenficed nnd taken 
many lives m which their heroines also 
participated 

In \kbar s time Lakhnesar paid a light 
annual tnbute of about Rs 3 1G3, but 
unlike other tribal areas of the country 
furnished no military contingent Am 
1 \Lbari 

The aJmio atrative arrao;iemeatt of Akbars 
time appear to have rtma fled nBchaDged till 1723 
aod (or the iQlerrcDiDg period the hiaturj of the d a 
tnet >a a compute Uaok At to former t mm the 
Rajputs of I It diatriet appear to have been left to 
tbemaelvet (Gauiteer of Ballla D itrict 1907; 

In 17d3 Saadat Vh Rban became the 
governor of Oudli He was the first 
\awab Vazir of Otnib Hi. and his sue 
ccssorsdid muuh to destroy the power of 
tb<. Rajputs of this part of the country, but 
with varying success The latter were 
never cuiuplctcly subjugated and Muham 
road Ah Khan the last representative but 
one of the Oudli government, about ITSt, 
bad to be recalled because of his ' mabilitjr 
to deal with the Rajput population ” 

From 1761 to 1781 Raja BalwantSingh 
of Benares held this part of the country as 
a feudatory, first of Oudb and then of the 
Bast itidia Company lie also adopted 
the policy of destroying the power of the 
Rajputs On several occasions they offered 
resistance to BaJivant Sixi^'Jb hut jjo £\B}y 
one ease were their efforts successful This 
exception to the general rule was provided 
by the Sengar republicans of Lakhnesar, 
who not only treated his demands with 
contempt b it adopted an attitude of open 
hostility and attacked and pillagiri his 
treasuries 

The Raja incensed at the spint they 
displayed conducted a large force mto the 
heart of their fastness, ’ and attacked their 
capital Rasra In vam did thejiask him 
to reconsider liis decision and sav e them 
tlie great sin of staining their hands with 
Brahman blood He was determined and 
ordered attack after attack 
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Inspite of the inequality of the fight, 
the Sengars fought like lions and smashed 
all the attacks They knew that their 
very existence as free men i\as at stake 
andv,ere therefore very desperate Their 
Iddies also stood heroically by them and 
many of them burnt themselves alive with 
their fallen husbands Hundreds of sati 
monuments sacred to the memory of these 
lierouies surround the large tank near the 
shnne of Amar Nathji (Nath Baba) at 
Rasra down to the present day 

The bloody conflict lasted for full two 
days It can easily be imagined what a 
tremendous loss of life that duration of 
a pitched battle against overwhelming 
odds in those days of hand tohandflglit 
with cold steel meant The beogars, how 
ever stood firm and wheu bravery failed 
Balwant . Singb, be had recourse to 
treachery and had the cowardice to have 
the town set on fire so that many helpless 
and innocent lives were lost and the 
beagars had to withdraw but|they waver 
cd not in the least in their vow to 6gbt to 
the last mao, because it was, after all ao 
unconquerable will to remain tree and not 
the walla that counted and fought 
"Tbt iHa< of till* fioiooi wat gratiftine to 
tbe brave clao aodba* b<«a the *ubj<ct of eeauatioo 
amoofl tfaeir deicenifaat* dovea to the pteteot time 
The k»ja vrae obV Red to agree to a cocoptorawe nod 
pecBittcd tbc Sengar* to retala their eatale* oo the 
pajmeot of a >uiall reveauc Tfae fruitoftbeic braver; 
■I cocipieuauil; eecci naev that the cooeti; (a under 
the Utitiib for the aiaauot of land reveOQeaouuall; 
paid bv the Seagara aetticd la accordance nltb the 
oriz oal arraageoeaC made b; them with tbe Kaja 
BapRant Slogb ii noir ool; aiae eonaa or tbirieeo 
pence half pcBBV per acre tbe loweat lutn paid la the 
whole of tbe Benares proviace cxccpliog the bill 
Veoplelatl e U riaporcd etcict, tbUetringa* Uiodu 
Caate* and Tribea" 1873 Cda ) 

The annual nayment fixed was 
Rs 20,501, and the Sengars were guar 
ranteed tbc right * to manage it in their 
own fashion They bad their own revenue 
collector, and the distribution of tbe tie 
maod was cflectcd bythemsehes without 
any intetfercnce on the part of the Govern- 
ment ” (Gazetteer of Uatlia Dt , 1007 ) 
The amount then fixed has remained uo 
changed unto this day and works out to 
‘a rate which does not now exceed eight 
aoms per bigha of cultivation” {IbuJ ) 

The Sengars maintaiiicd the internal 
independence of Lakhuesar almost vmm 
paired down to tbc early years of Untish 
rule, which began in 1781 and “when Mr 
(appointed Resident in 1787) as 


samed control of Benares tbe Sengars werf 
considered the most independent and 
troublesome of all the subjects of tbe 
Company '* (Ifiirf ) Dr Wilton Oldham m 
his statistical memoirs of the Ghazipur 
District puts it thus "Before flie estab 
lislimeut of the British authority tbc 
Sengars of Lakhnesar had managed to 
establish for themselves an unrivalled re- 
putation for their courage, independence 
and insubordination This reputation they 
preserved unimpaired during the first years 
of our administratioiT ” 

In 1788 tbe British Government abolish 
cd certain market and other dues which 
the Sengars used to realize in their chief 
town Rasra and they were prepared ‘ to 
resist the order by force till a compromise 
was suggested by the mctchants • • • 
whereby the ground rents (winch had not 
been interfered with by the Government 
and are still realized) were raised by one 
half (Gai^ettrer of Oallia Dt , 1907 ) 
That tbe merchants came to their rescue at 
such a critical juncture pro%e3 beyond 
doubt that tbe rule of the Sengars had 
been popular aud that the inhabitants m 
general were, on the whole, sympathetic 
witb and well inclined to the brave clan 
under whose protection they had for 
centuries lived in peace and plenty and had 
known practically no outside interference 
with their internal nilairs 

111 1703 Mr Duncan made a tour of 
Lakhnesar The Sengars were not much 
uvcdtosuch tours and saw in it the thm 
end of the wedge They, therefore, attack- 
ed bis bodyguard He was, howeier, a 
roaster breaker .of men to barness aud 
knewbow’to deal with them The oflence 
was coodoued and the fiscal arrangement 
entered into with Dalwant Singh was per 
mitted to continue, the entire pargann 
being settled with their Chaudhns or head 
men ‘‘as the undivided estate of the whole 
clan ’ And undivided it had always been 
inspite of the governing clau numbering 
thoosaads, because it was founded as a 
State and not as an Estate 

Somehow or other, m 1796, Lakhnesar 
fell into arrears and ni 1798 tbe Collector 
of Benares had to proceed against the 
&nears with a military force In 1801 
the first detailed settlement of Lakhnesar 
was made at Ks 40 738 The enhanced 
Tcvcnue was, however, ncicr paid, with the 
mult that the pargana was sold to the 
Rnja of Benares lie madcscveml attempts 
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to gam possession by means of “a semi, 
military force’’ and to accorapUsb wbat 
Ins famous grand father had failed in, but 
with no better result In 1802 the sale bad 
to be cancelled and old Lakhnesar was 
once more restored to the Sengars A 
settlement was earned out again and the 
ongioal demand of Ks 20,501 was mam 
tamed with the deduction of Rs 1,653 on 
account of nankar and the salary of a 
separate re\enue establishment 

In 1841 Lakhnesar’s privilege of mam 
tdiomg its own Tahsildar and Sanshtadar 
as distinct from the Government revenue 
establishment of the district was with 
drawn, the duties being performed by the 
Government Tahsildar and Qanango of 
Rasra 


In this way theSengar Rajputs who had 
founded the little republic of Lakhnesar 
and administered and protected it for 
centuries became ordinary Zamindars 
They still hold about 83 per cent of the 
pargann. of Lakhnesar 

Lakhnesar’s struggle for existence was 
tragic and protracted 

The Sengars of Lakhnesar have nothing 
to be ashamed of in the way in which 
their brave ancestors acquitted them, 
selves They acted their part vvell, and, 
as Pope has said, 

IloDoar and sbame from no condition rise 
Act well your part tbere all the honour lies 

So all honour tothose reallygreat souls 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN AN INDIAN CITY 


T hroughout India tue drift to the 

city IS a marked feature in our econo 
mic and social life though its extent 
and significance differ in the difierentpro 
Vinces This has brought about a change 
in the mentality of the population m our 
villages Certain attitudes of mind have 
been developed m our villages unknown 
before, while in the cities the type of 
mentality tliat is now being developed is 
new, and this is tending to replace the old 
habits and traditions associated with out 
ancient civic life and institutions In too 
many cases the process has been that of 
the substitution of cultures, not to speak 
of the social dislocation, and unsettlement, 
with its attendant evils of unrest, poverty 
and stress, associated with all transitional 
stages 

In schemes of economic ceconstmction 
we ought not to satisfy ourselves merely 
wnth the task of rehabilitating the dis 
integrated agncnlture of our villages We 
have to cleanse and beautify our sordid 
cities, rebuild them and their institutions 
so that they may contribute to the 
healthy and noble living of the popala* 
tion instead of regarding them ashnevi. 
table’ products of ‘industnalism’ and 
human nature 

At present the conditions of life of our 
factory labourers are far from healthy and 


natural The Indian mill band is pnmari 
ly a cultivator who returns to his home 
in his native village as soon as be has been 
able to lay by sufficient money after his 
own expenses and his regular remittabces 
to his family who seldom accompanies 
bun to bis cAau/ or busfi near the factory. 
The labourer m ajyte mill in Bengal who 
usually comes from Saraa Champaran, 
Baba or other districts in the United 
Provinces or Bihar goes back in the hot 
weatherorharvestseason Local labourers 
are few comprising less than one third of 
the hands In the city of Howrah, which 
has a population of 179,006 and which 
doubled itself during the last 40 years, 
more than two thirds of the inhabitants 
were born outside the district The 
Bengali speaking population comprised 
only 47 p c of the population while the 
Hindi and Ona speaking people constitut* 
cd 47 p c and 3 pc respectively wjiea 
the labourers come from distant countries 
they leave their families behind Thusin 
Howrah tbere are only 562 females to 
1,000 males Between 1871 1911 the 
increase of females has been 75 p c while 
that of males has b-en as great as 150 p c 
Some of the mill towns have shown a 
phenomenal increase of population Thus 
m Bengal, m the last decade, Bbadresvvar 
has increased twice, Tittagarh thnee and 
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Kliaraspur 5 tiaJca lu popuHtion The 
dangers of over crowding uud msamtatioa 
have been very serious and the more so 
because the increase of population has 
been so sudden I’ukba or kuccha cooly 
lines have been built by the managers of 
the mills but they do not save the situa 
tion When the hours of labour areG A M 
to 8 p M with changes at 7 30 am. 
10 A « 12 30 P M 3 and 8 pm each 
shilt working 10 hours a day, the 
labourers have to live close to a mill and 
overcrowding cannot be prevented There 
IS also an enormous amount af contract 
labour about the housing of which the 
employer does not trouble himself ut all 
Acooly contractor IS paid so much a bale 
forbnngmg raw jute fromajetty to the 
mill or manufactured jute from the mill 
totbejetly or the railway station All 
these make it absolutely essential for 
labour to live close to the factory and if 
'there la no congestion m the mill lines 
there is congestion in the private busti$ 
It IB these latter especially which are 
centres ol poverty prostitutioo and 
disease A Sarder gets some land Irom 


tion or light Filth is uncollected or 
dumped in the yards The rcuts are 
somettnies ns high as Ke 1 8 as or Re d 
per week for a dark room and another 
small half room, and there is one pnvy 
for CO persons with a rent of 1 a per 
week per head In ward Y Howrab, the 
number of persons per acre is 90 Sankari 
bazar. Dacca, which strikes us as one of 
the most congested quarters m aatyiU 
Bengal has a density of 01 0 which com* 
pares favourably with Howrah 

In Bombay town 70 pc ofthepopula 
tion lives ID one room tenements There 
are over ICC 000 of these tenements and 
the overage number of persons per room 
IS 4 17 The labouring classes, almost 
Without ezeepMon, live in tenements of a 
single room m large chanls, which some* 
times provide a common washing place 
on each floor and sometimes n nabaai or 
monin each room Persons hiing in 6ve 
or SIX room tenements average 143 and 
14> persons per room The following 
table shows the ouml^er of tenements per 
inhabited house in some of the mill areas 
in Bomba> 


1 ttoom 

2 Koora* 


Total Duiabtr 
of occup 
teocoienti o( 
eatbclait 


347 


118 


Perccotag* of 
toeb «>ast of 
t«o<ai«ola to 
total t«o«> 
m«ott 


4 Room* 

5 Roomt 
C Roocna and orct 35 

Tadvradi 

1 Roum 4 807 

2 Rooina 129 

3 Rooma 29 

4 Koomi 

u Room! 15 

0 Roomt aoi] OT<r 45 
la ilandri C rcit \o 0 

1 Room 327 

3 Rooms 01 

3 Rooms 19 

4 Rooms 7 

G Rooms 2 

G Rooms aud OTsr 5 

The greatest density is 
total area ol the Island 
per acre 


7 07 
14 49 
4 01 
1 CO 


Total auiobtr Pcrctotase boroe bj Average 


popotatioQ 
ciais uf teoei 


1 6G 
3 44 

1 6C 

2 4T 


rPr»®i Nagpada, while m 115th of tlic 

are huddled together nearly 2 5tb of the population at 391 


the mill rcut free to build huts on, he 
brings workers to live m the huts ond 
collects their rents and would sometimes 
cxhorbitant rates The huts ate 
jr dark and gloomy, without ventUa. 


Life Is squalid, dirty unclean and un 
natural when, for example ns many as 16 
persons live in each room of the one room 
tenements No less than 7G per cent ol 
the population, i e , no less than 7,43 250 
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souls reside m single room tenements 
Real homes in the shape of whole houses 
are very rare , even homes in flats are com 
paratively uncommon , for the great balk 
of the people ‘home’* means a single room 
Hence the importance of recognising the 
room rather than, the house as the umt 
when applying mmncial by laws which 
present the amount of open space to be 
provided outside dwelling places • 

As regards drainage and veutilatioo 
the following remarks are quoted from 
the Secretary to the Bombay Development 
Committee of 1918 —“It is not uncommon 
to And a continuous area of buildings 
each occupying practically the whole site 
on which It stands Each building may 
he sourrounded almost entirely by a dark 
narrow gnlly which m the absence of any 
possibility of installing a proper drainage 
system, is an open dram containing the 
waste water used for domestic purposes, 
and defiled also with urine, with excreta 
overflowing from the pnvy baskets and 
with all kinds of refuse thrown out of 
windows Except for some small dirty 
ebawks, these gullies may constitute the 
only access of light and air to the rooms 
m the buildings Most of the rooms have 
obviously no proper supply of light and 
air, and many ot them i^rc dark hovels 
which CO breath of fresh air ever reaches 
Often such small windows as look out on 
the narrow passage cannot be opened at 
all because of the foulness of the gulfie« 
and because of the fear that robb^b and 
filth thrown out of the windows will 
enter the rooms But lack of light and 
air IS by no means the only fault of such 
dwellings There is also the very imperfect 
drainage which results from the crowded 
nature of the sites, aud the dampness 
of soil due to this msulEcient drainage, 
and other causes Dwelling rooms arc 
too small, and too low Yaxds and com 
pounds are not decently paved Proper 
arrangements for disposal of refuse are 
absent ” 

Inadequate municipal regulations with 
regard to dwellings, town planlessness, a 
rjaissez fairc policy pursued with regard 
kto the location offactonca andworkiog 
men’s quarters, as well as house tax laws 
have all contributed to this overcrowding 
involving disease and discomfort, nervous 


tension, vice, callousness and many more 
evils 

There is, in the same way, an enormous 
amount of overcrowding in the poorer 
quarters in Calcutta Over the whole 
municipal area there is an average popula 
tioa of 2 5 persons per room, and this con- 
gestion IS more or less over the whole of 
the city, the least congested ward being 
Park Street with 1 3 persons per room, 
aod the most congested beingjorabagan 
with 4 4 persons pec room * The facts as 
to the absence of family life id Calcutta 
will soon be fully dealt with, and the in- 
vestigation of the conditions prevailing 
makes it clear that the majority of the 
wockmg-classes are boused in overcrowded 
bustees 

The city of New York presents us with 
one of the world s overcrowded conditions 
But ID Bombay the overcrowding beats the 
New York record hollow We have not 
got any data relating to the number of 
families m Calcutta occupying rooms m 
the bust!, and the sizes of those rooms, but 
we have sufficiently clear impressions to 
conclude that the congestion and over- 
crowding are not less In New York more 
than one and a half persons to a room is 
held to be over crowding, and aboat ^ 
percent of families live lo an overcrowded 
condition In Bjculla and Tadwadi the 
average number of occupants m a single 
room IS, 4 44 aod 5 45 respectively, and 
m none of the tenements there IS less than 
1 5 persons living in one room In Maodvi, 
as we have already seen, there are on an 
average 15 07 persons living lo a single 
room The unmitigated and incalculable 
evils of this fearful coogestion are appar- 
ent 

Under such overcrowded conditions the 
spread of diseases is easy, and an outbreak 
of plague, cholera or small pox will drive 
away all those who can escape Grog 
shops are many and they are situated 
quite near the lines to encourage dnnk, 
while brothels also spring up and satisfy 
the coarse appetites of operatives whose 
nerves are shattered by long hours of work 
and the de humanised and de socialised life 
under de vitahscd coaditions and who 
therefore have frequent recourse to drink 
and debauchery for relaxation Apart 
from these we have already pomted out 


Orr— Social Reform aad Slam Reform Part 


5SU— 3 


* \ide Madeo and Sbrosbree a Report oo Otr aad 
^obvtban Main Road Projects, Calcutta 1913 
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the general charaeter of the mill popula pcnse, are commonly but two stones m 
tion In India there has not as yet been height, and all are provided with an m 
created a class of factory labourers who comparably better street system than we 
tram themselves m mill work and who find anywhere throughout Calcutto. cx. 
depend upon it for livelihood It is true cepting only in the small Park Street area 
that some labourers remain long enough Nor is any European slum allowed tone 
on the hues and cbawls and bring their overcrowded to an extent even approach 
family to live with them hut the vast mass mg the condition now existing m Calcu^ 
of the factory population is shifting m Calcutta, inside the nrea enclosed by Lir 
constant and irregular m-itbeir employ cular Road and the River Hooghli, coa 
ment and characterised by a striking dis tarns no less than twenty two tj/oci.s or 
parity betucen the proportions ot the residential property each having no street 

system ana served internally only by tor 

tuous lanes, passages, and fragmentary 
lengths of narrow streets The average sue 
of each block IS 100 acres The total area 
IS about 2 200 acres, and can perhaps best 
be comprehended m the form of 22 squares 
of closely built up strecUcss property, each 

square measunng about 2 100 feet by 
2,100 feet or 700 yards by 700 yards, and 
they cover over 3 square miles If wc 
include areas outside Circular Road, then 
we get a total of 2 500 acres of streetlcss 
property 

Conditions like these can be found else 
where only m Bombay, aud in Cairo and 
Constantinople (both dry cities) and 
Pekio Canton, Mukden, and other Chinese 
cities On a very much smaller scale they 
occur 10 Delhi and other Indian cities 
Some of the greatest Western slums 
appear to have been m Glasgow, many 
years ago Their total area of about 90 
acres IS still spoken of with awe m British 


seices 

In the mill areas in Bombay the dis 
parity m the sex proportions is shown 
below — 

The number of females to 1 000 males 
Byculla 580 SS 

Tadwadi 66G 84 

Mandvi 423 94 

la Howrah we have already seen that 
there are only 562 females to 1 000 males 
Thus lotcmperauce and prostitution be 
come easy and natural 

The socnl conditions m our mill towns 
represent only a more squalid aod degrad 
ing phase of life of our importaot cities 
We have already dcs-nbed the unnatural 
life of our labourers ui the Bombay cbawls 
and the Howrah hustccs 

la Caleutta and Bombay the problem of 
housing accommodation has become cx 
tremely serious The increase of rents has 
been pbcnoineual and this has tended to 
break up thejomt iamity Where families 


still live under the same room they often “unicipal circles— la Calcutta a single one 
divide the bouse into separate portions of our22 blocks would beat the Glasgow 
In Northera Calcutta, the porti m of the record hollow, both m area and intensity * 
residence of the Bengalee population the . The clTccts of these conditions on the 
system of actually dividing dwelling houses bcnlth and mortality of the people arc 
amongst several co-hcirs is a very potent “larming Tuberculosis which is the most 
factor m the production of insanit'iry pro. *nd»caling disease of slam conditions is 
perty Thuiabig dwellingisdiTidcdinto spreading m Calcutta despite the 
anumberofmcanhttlchouscs with totally favourable conditions of tropical suahght 
inadequate open spaces and most oi the 
rooms imperfectly lighted and ventilated 
Onliaanly however, much of Northern 
Calcutta cout-iins only from 9 per cent to 
12 per cent of total open space which is 
an appalling figure, and the buildings are 
generally twice the heights of London 
UirmingLam, md Liverpool slums This 


mher «jf dealt* troDi Tubcrculo*li per 10 000 


IbdO 

lout 

l.M>4 

leu 


(act oCthc „Vh .tcatcr feKk- 

slums magnifies tlic losauitary conditions Wow for comnanson 
London and Engh«h city slums of which 
we have heard so much, and which are 
steadily being cleared away at greatex Cskoiu 


r compansoD 
^ide Richsfd»-R*port on iht Town plsnalog of 
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General Death Tnberculosit 
Rate per 1 000 per X 000 
(1911 12). 

London 13 1 33 

Hinuiaghani 1^1 133 

L^vtTpool It 7 1 49 

MancQUter 1G2 133 

Dombaj 33 6 62 

Keipiratory dteeaiM 
(latlndlnit phthiOit 
10 04 ) 

Calcutta 27 2 2 3 

(Corrected 35) 

There has recently been great exaltation 
that ID Calcutta the death rates are going 
down and down, but it must be remember 
ed that these are crude and uncoaoected. 
and, as Dr Crake points out in bts Report, 
“cannot be compared with those of other 
towns " Still births are not calculated m 
Calcutta, asm Bombay and the ^est, and 
there is a large number of deaths of 
persona who leave Calcutta to die m vil 
lages that IS also not reckoned Thus the 
Calcutta death rate cadnot be lower than 
that of Bombay if calculated lu the oedta 
ary way In all countries the male death 
rate exceeds the female death rate It) 
Switzerland, Germany and Great Bntaio, 
the female death rate IS only about 88 per 
cent that of the mate This is due to 
the fact that the females are less exposed 
to the trials and dangers of hie. (a the 
province of Bengal as well the female 
death rate is 31 per mille against 34 
amongst males- But in Calcutta the ratios 
are luverted 

The following table shows the death 
rate by sex and age in Calcutta and the 
province. 

Aee Period. Calcutta Rate per ProTiOcia) Rate*. 
\«att adle. (1316) (1903) 

Female* Males. Females Mole*. 
1 to 6 42 2 43 fl 37 42 

S to 10 10 1 10 9 14 17 

10 to 13 11 3 7.3 iO 11 

13 10 20 181 7 6 20 17 

20 to SO 18.1 8.6 21 19 

30 to 40 20 0 119 22 22 

40 to 50 20 3 18 9 24 27 

50 to 60 26 2 30 3 3o 41 

CQaadorer 1217 96 4 68 77 


IN AN INDIAN CITY 
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At 15-20 years the female death rate in 
Calcutta IS more than double the male 
death rate, while in Bengal Presidency the 
difference is not so sharp (.20 and 17) 

_From the age of 10 m all age penods 
thTdeath rate amongst females in the aty 
IS much higher than amongst males , while 
in the presidency the male death rale is 
generally 4iigher as m otuer countncs of 


tlie world When we remember this and 
compare the Calcutta rates with those 
recorded m England where at all ages from 
5 56 years, the death rate amongst females 
IS distinctly lower than amongst males, 
one realised the truth of Prof Patnek 
Geddes* indictment of Calcutta as a 
matnculal aty. • 

The causes of this mvcrsion of the 
normal ratios of mortality amongst males 
and females are obvious In the aty, the 
effect of the lusanitary housing arrange- 
ment must tell more upon the health of 
the females than upon the males and 
cspcaaliy so, because the purdah system 
IS much more ngid and exacting than in 
the villages and not only involves the 
constant exposure of w omen to insanitary 
too&foons'DatrirttiuViy 'jeafis to Ync con 
struction of ill lighted and ill ventilated 
buildiugs in order to secure pnvacy to the 
zeaaaa Apart from the dangers due to 
the strain of repealed child bearing and 
prolonged lactation m tender age and 
of ignorant midwifery, the ill ventilated 
and isnsamtary houses with the court- 
yards 10 the middle, latrines and drams m 
the vicinity of the water tank and kitchen 
for exclusive u«e of women, and the soaal 
conventions prohibiting exercises m the 
pure air outside the preemets ot the con- 
gested slums nod dwellings bear respon- 
sibility for the greater mortality amongst 
females As a result oi a complex vanety 
of causes more economic than social, such 
as premature motherhood, ignorant mid- 
wuecy, poverty, msamtary dwellings, 
want of pare air and healthy exennses, 
maternal deaths in Calcutta amount to 
1 m every 40 as compared with the 
average rate of from 1 to 2 per 1, 000 m 
England 

The effect of constant exposure to m- 
sanitary sourroundmgs, or, in other 
words, the result of adhering to the 
pardab system m the slums of a large 
aty is also shown by the heavy incidence 
of tuberculosis amongst girls and young 
women Bombay is not so much respon- 
sible on this account as Calcutta 

TCBBBCCI.01IS DEXTn lUTB PER 100 

Calcutta. Bombay 

Femtiles only ~ 3 3 1 02 

Male* ,17 41 

Average , 2 3 03 

Respiratory disease* inclndiog 
V Phtbisis ia94 

• \ide R*port of the Municipal Administration of 
Calcatta 1315 16 Vol I, page 54 
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In Calcutta at 10 13 jears of o^e the 
incidence was 6 times as great, at 15 to 
20 years, it was 4 times as great, and at 
20*30 years, 3 times as great as amongst 
males 

Another effect of the insanitary, ill 
lighted dwelling has been that the m 
cidence of blindness among males is lower, 
but among females is far higher, than m 
the province of which Calcutta is the 
capital, and that the loss of sight is less 
frequent among men than among women, 
whereas the re\erse is the case in Bengal 
The hgurts are given below — 

NCUSES P£B 1 000 


Mole 

CklcnttB 63 

Bcoe&l 78 

Eoaland 100 

Uailcd StaUt 100 

Calentta 100 

Btusal 100 


One explanation is that males suffenng 
Itotn eataract have recourse to the surgeon 


more freely than women But the e0ects 
of the conditions of ill lighted dwellings 
mast also be emphasised The occupation 
of women lies mainly indoors, and the 
mam proportion have to spend the greater 

S ort of day and night in small dark rooms 
lied with the acrid smoke of cow dung 
fires, at which they cook tlicir food The 
cumulative eSect of life under such condi 
tions IS apparent from the returns of blind 
ness by age, for tw o thirds of the blind 
women arc over 50 years of age The 
homesteads in the village are ventilated as 
the bamboo walls and roofs allow of a 
more thorough passage of air , the Bengali 
woman in the village consequently suHers 
less than her sister who lives in the slums 
and the jDsanitaiy dwellings of the metro 
polls 


Kaduakamal MlkiibsjsC 
Lccturcnn Economics, 
Calcutta Daiversity 


VERNACULARS rORTHC M A DEGREE 

0\ Sm KAmSDIlA%ATU Tacorc 


t Tl < folIoAiBg letter RAi «riUcali]’ S r R«l> tidra 
rath Tagore to a correrpoodeBt and U pablMbed 
with the latUc 1 pcrmiiitoD Ed V A ] 

Dear—, 

I T IS nccdkss to say that it has gncninc 
great delight to learn of Sir kshutosb’s 
proposal lor lutroduaug Indian verna 
culars in the university for the M A 
But at the same time 1 must franklr admit 
the misgiviugs 1 feel owing to my natural 
distrust of the spirit of teaching tliat 
domraa'icsouTuiavcTiAy vducaAion %cr 
nacular literature, at least la Bengal, has 
flourished m spite of its being iraonu by 
the higher branches of our cdueabonal 
organisation It earned no prospect of 
rtward for Its votaries from the Govern 
ment, nor, m its first stages, aoy ack 
nowledgment even from our own |Kople 
‘This neglect has been a blessing la disguW, 
for thus our languvge and literature Iiave 
had the opportunity of natural growth, 
, unhampered by worldly temptation of 
^ iinpusitioa of outside autiiontv Our 
itcrarylaiigmgeisstil lu a fluid stage. 


it ucostmaally trying to adapt itself to 
new accessions of thought and emotion 
and to the constant progress in our nation 
at life Necessarily the changes in our" life 
and ideas arc more rapid than they are in 
the countries whose influences arc contn 
butingto build the modern epoch of our 
renaissance And, therefore, our language, 
the pnncipal instrument for shaping and 
storing our ideals, should be allowed to 
remaia much more plastic than it need be 
ID Vhc future when standards ha\ c already 
been formed which can afford a surer basis 
for our progress 

But I have found that the direct influ 
cnee w hich the Calcutta Unu crsity w iclds 
ovtv our language is not strengthening 
and vitalising, but pedantic and narrow 
ittnesto perpetuate the anachronism of 
presening the Puudit-iiiadc Bengali 
swathnl 111 grammar wrappings borrowed 
from i dead language It is ciery d ly 
hccomiDg u more' formidable obstacle m 
the way of our boys' acquiring that 
mastery of llicir mother tongue which is of 
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life and literature The artificial language 
of a learned inediocnty, inert and formal, 
ponderous and didactic, devoid of the least 
breath ol creative vitality is forced upon 
our boys at the most receptive period of 
their life I know this, because I have to 
connue myself, at a kind of intellectual 
infanticide ^ hen my own students try to 
drown the natural spontaneity of their 
expression under some stagnant formalism 
It IS the old man of the sea keeping bis 
fatal hold upon the youth of our country 
And this makes me apprehensive lest the 
stamping of death's seal upon our living 
language should be performed on a magni 
fied scale by our university as its final act 
of tyranny at the last hour of its direct 
authority 

In the modem European universities the 
medium of instruction being the veroa 
cular, the students m receiving, recording 
and communicating their lessons perpe 
tually come into intimate touch with it. 
makmg its acquamtance where it is not 
slavisHy domineered over hj one parti 
cular sect of academicians The persona 
litiea of various authors, the individualities 
of their styles, the revelation of the living 
power of tbeirlanguage are constantly and 
closely brought to theic minds— and there 
fore all that they need for their final 
degrees IS a knowledge of the history and 
morphology of their mother tongues Bat 
our students have not the same opportu 
mty, excepting in their private studies and 
according to their private tastes And 
therefore their minds are more liable to 
come under the infiuence of some infiexible 
Standard of language manufactured by 
pedagogues and not given birth to by the 
genius of artists 1 assert once again that 
those who, from their position of author 


ity, have the power and the wish to help 
our language m the unfoldmgofits possibi 
Itttes, must know that in its present stage 
freedom of movement is of more vitol 
necessity than fixedness of forms 

Being an outsider I feel reluctant to 
make any suggestions, knowing that they 
may prove unpractical But as that will 
not cause an additional injury to my re 
putation, I make bold to ofier you at least 
one suggestion The candidates for the 
M A degree in the vernaculars should 
not be compelled to attend classes, because 
m the first place, that would be an in 
snperable obstacle to a great number of 
students, including ladies ubo have 
entered the mamed state, secondly, the 
facility of studying Bengali under the most 
favorable conditions cannot be limited to 
one particular institution and the research 
work which should comprehend different 
dialects and folk literature can best be 
earned out outside the class , and lastly, 
if such freedom be given to t e stu. 
deats the danger of imposing upon 
their minds the dead uniformity of some 
artificial standard will be obviated For 
the same reason, the university should 
not make any attempt, by prescribing 
definite text books, to impose or even 
authoritatively suggest any particular line 
oi thought to the students, leaving each 
to take up the study ot any prescribed 
subject,— grammar, philology, or what 
ever it may be along the line best suited 
to bis individual temperament, judging 
of the result according to the quantity 
of coosaentions work done and the quali 
ty of the thought processes employed 

lours Sincerely 
RAniNDRANA-Xa TA.GORE 


THE RISE IN THE PRICES OP COTTON PIECE GOODS 

T he four years of war have witnessed cotton goods It is true that all the Pro-' 
a phenomenal nse m the pnees of vmces have not suffered equally from the 
most commodities In few cases how nse , those parts of the country which fire 
ever has the rise been more marked than near to the great centres of the Indian 
m the case of cotton and Its manufactures, » cotton industry, and those where the 
and 10 no ease has the nse of prices caused handloom industry still flounshes. have 
so much hardship to the poorer classes of suffered less than those parts which in nor. 
the population as the n^e m the prices of mal times depeud upon imported piece 
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gooiJs It IS an indisputable fact however 
that all parts of the country have suffered 
in greater or less degree and that even in 
those parts which have been least afiected 
the rise has been considerable and the 
distress acute 

The object which I have set before me 
m writing this paper is to make an enguiry 
into the causes of the nse in the price of 
cotton piece goods with the help ot statis 
tical data and to discuss the suitability 
of dillerent measures of relief The con 
elusions at which I have arrived are not 
novel They are such as have long been 
apparent to men with knowledge of the 
business and to students who have taken 
an interest in the subject All I can claim 
for this paper is that I have tned to place 
all the relevant facts and figures together 
and to arrange them ma systematic way 
and thus to test how far the general con 
elusions formed on the subject are capable 
of being supported by statistical ei idence 
The extent of the rise 
The following table gives the index 
numbers of wholesale prices of cotton piece 
goods m Calcutta and Donibay during the 

f enod of our enquiry taking July 1914 as 
he base 


the price of raw cotton all over the world 
and m wages m England there has been a 
senous increase in the cost of manufacture 
of cotton goods Besides these the heavy 
demand for the Army has absorbed in 
creasing quantities of the produce of Eng 
Itsh Mills and the rise of ocean freights 
has made it dilBcuIt and expensne to 
transport to India what goods are avail 
able IQ England All these causes have 
induced the manufacturers of Lancashire to 
produce much smaller quantities for the 
Indian market Against this reduction in 
the supply from Epgland we have to set 
the increase m the imports from other coun 
tries (particularly Japan) which has taken 
place in recent years as well as the in 
crease in the production of Indian Mills 
It IS therefore necessary to estimate os 
accurately as possible the actual shortage 
IQ the quantity of piece goods available for 
consumption in the country The foUow 
lOg table compiled from figures taken from 
the Review of the Trade of India enables 
us to make this estimate (Quantities are 
given in Millions of yards) 

Qulsqodiblsl 
averset for 

(lOOOlO) 1914. 191o 1910 1917 

(191314) lo 16 17 18 


Index numbers of ivho/csa/« prices 
of Cotton Piece Goods 

Calcutta. Bonba* 

1 Jelr 1914 100 100 

II Auzust 191o 94 94 

III AoKust 1916 133 ISO 

n Aosuit 1917 33o 183 

^ December 1917 262 241 

It Will be seen from the above table that 
between Jully 1914 and December 1917 
pnccsof p ece goods rose by about loO p c 
There was a temporary fall immediately 
after the outbreak of the War and in 
August 1915 1 e one year after the out 
break of the War the index numbers show 
a fall of G P c Since then pnccs have nsen 
without a break and in the latter part tl e 
nse has been more abrupt than iq the 
former 1 Lave not got figures for any 
date later than December 1917 But if 
/such figures were available they would 
probably show that m the present year the 
nse has been still more abrupt 

Tub CAtsE of the rise 
^ The mam cause to which our attention 
IS directed is the shortage in the supply 
England is our chief source of the supply of 
cotton piece goods Owing to the rsem 


loport* 2C17 2 41D 2118 1 892 1 S23 

ll«me Prodect oa 1 106 1 13a 1 442 077 1 8^0’ 

Eiporw JO 6? 114 -fiia 1 2 

Total BTa UUe for 
cooraopi oo s 

ladU 3 633 3 437 8 446 3 221 3 001 

SboTtageaiof 146 187 410 663 

MtbQq average or 5/ or 11^ or 16/ 

The comparisons in the above table are 
made with the pro war quinquennial aver 
age This is done m order to eliminate the 
error due to variations in annual figures 
The year 1914.16 is useless for purposes cl 
comparison The two succeeding years 
show a shortage of 6 p c and 11 p c res 
p«bvcW I have not got exact figures for 
the Indian production m 1917 18 But 
taking 1G50 millions ns the probable out 
put of Indian Mills in that year wc have a 
shortage of 18 p c in 1917 18 

Itisalso seen from the above tabic that 
lathe fire years preceding the war we were 
dependent for 73 p c of the total consump* 
tion of Mill woven goods on foreign im 
ports In 1916 17 this percentage bad 
, come dow a to 59 and m 1J17 18 (relying 

* r gore for twelve monlbi calculated from tbat 

»i »orae months ago by 
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on out probable estitnate of Indian output) 
to about 50 Almost the whole of the 
import^ goods comes irom England Ac 
cordmg to the ‘ Renew of the Trade of 
India” England s share in the total tm 
portffin the pre war quiflquennmm was 97 
pc In 1916 17 her share v,as93pc Of 
the total imports in 1916 17, again Japan 
supplied 4 5 p c and America, Holland and 
Italy together 2 5 p c 

By far the greatest portion of the trade 
lost by England has gone to the Indian 
Mills la the pre war quinquennium the 
share of the Indian output in the total con 
sumption n as 27 p c m 1916 17 it was 
41 pc and in 191718 (probably) about 
50 pc This apparent increase however 
does not mean an equal increase m the 
quantity supplied by the Indian Mills for 
the percentage is calculated on a much 
smaller base 

During the three financial years ended m 
March 1917 the Indian Mills raised their 
production of piece goods from 1106 mil 
lion yards to 1377 million yards thus 
showing an increase of about 43 per cent 
OTer the original amount But no less 
than 33 per cent of the increase was ex 
ported, thus leaving only two thirds of the 
increased output tor home coosomptiou 
quantity exported in 1916>17 was 
nearly three times the average for the five 
years preceding the war This is very 
anomalous In the presence of a great nse 
m home pnccs it was to be expected that 
the large quantity of Indian piece goods 
which in normal times is exported to 
foreign countries would be drawn into the 
home market Instead of that wc find an 
actual increase in exports m two successive 
years, and this inspite of the nse of ocean 
freights and the exchange difficulties caused 
by a favourable balance oi trade 

There would have been some reason for 
the increase la the exports if the pnce> 

E iece goods lu foreign countnes had nsen 
igher than they have in India As it is, 
the export prices show a progressive fall 
dunng this penod The following are the 
declared pnees for exported piece goods 
during the four years (1013 14) to (1916 
17) ~ 

1913 14 3a lOp per yard 

1014>15 3a Op perjani 

1015*16 3a 6p per yard 

191G*17 3a 4p per vanl 

The above figures show a fall of 13 p c 
till 1916 17 In 1917 18, however, exports 


fell to 70 p c of the preceding year, and 
this fall m quantity was accompanied by a 
nse m the export pnee to 4a 8p per yard 

I have so far considered the amount of 
the shortage from our mam source of 
supply England and also how far this 
shortage has been made up by increased 
supplies from other sources I have shown 
that the actual reduction in the quantity 
supplied by England has not been made up 
to any great extent by the increased supply 
from these sources, and that in 1917 18 
there was on the whole a shortage of about 
18 p c of the pre war qumquenmum I 
shall now consider bow far this shortage 
lu quantity justifies the nse m the pnee 
But for this purpose annual averages arc 
not a safe guide When the penod taken 
into consideration is only four years 
twelve months seem to be too long to be 
taken as the unit of companson Besides 
in a rapidly changing market where pnees 
and quantities between the beginning and 
the end of a year may show a nse or fall 
of 50 to 100 per cent, the annual figure 
does not indicate clearly the nse or fall 
which has occurred m the course of the 
year or when a particular sharp alteration 
Las commenced For these reasons I shall 
take one month as the umtfor compan 
sou I shall try to show how imports 
have fallen from month to month, and 
how far there is a correspondence between 
this fall m imports with the nse in pnees 
which has accompanied it, beanng in mind 
all the while that owing to increased 
supplies from other sources, the actual 
shortage is something less than the fall in 
the imports 

The figures for monthly imports of piece 
goods published in the Gazette oi India 
^ow large fluctuations But as we pro 
ceed from August 1914 onward we find 
that these fluctuations take place round a 
steadily decreasing mean It is not safe to 
take the figures of any particular month 
and compare it with the pnee for the 
conesponding month I have therefore, 
in the case of quantities taken the quarter* 
ly averages instead of actual monthly 
figures in the case of pnees, however, no 
such precaution seems to be necessary, for 
they are fixed with reference to long 
penods, and show throughout a steady 
tall or nse 

1 shall take the average quantity of im 
ports for the three months May to July 
1914 as the base, and compare with it the 
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quantities at different subsequent points 
Ihe foUomng table gives a fair idea of the 
reductiou in import 


Index numbers of quantities of imports 
t Qairterljaveragefor Maylalj 191* 100 

JH Do 5>ept.KoT 1913 74 

}}• Do Stpt. ^ 0 T leiG 73 

1‘ Do StptNav 1917 70 

' JaDcarj March, 1918 sa 


In the prices table given m a previous 
paragraph July 1914 is taken as the base 
and comparisons are made with August of 
the three succesaive years and December of 
1918 Columns 2. 3, 4 5 of the prices 
table IS taken to correspond with the same 
columns of the Quantities table In other 
V, ords the prices at each successive point 
of time are supposed to represent quanti 
ties vihich were imported m the nest 
thr« months The reason for this course 
IS obvious As sales are made for future 
ddiTcry the goods that are sold lo say. 
the ^cutta market today arc those 
tvhich have been contracted for m Eanca 
shire V ithm the list week and which will 
not amve at CalcutU till about two 
months hence Thus the wholesale pnee 
't? August IS not the once of 
the go^s which are imported in August. 
October**^ '^‘*1 ^ imported perhaps lu 
1 now proceed to make the compan 
son. In the course of a litUe over one 
j number of 

continues m 

the neighbourhood of that figarc during 
thetwosucccssivcyears Prices however 
do not show any sudden nsc Ou the 
wntrary the index number of prices ot 
Calwiu shows a fall of about G points m 
the first year of the war After that pnevs 
are not constant (as in the case of qianti 
ties) but show a steady nsc The slow. 

ness of the nsc is explained partly by the 
fact that there hal been excessive imports 

US', >'«' 


... prvecuiBg me outbreak ol war 

and partly by the fact that pnccs are 
determined by the course of supply ex 
tcujiog over lOBi? mnrt. 1 . . 


oy H.C course o» supply ex 
Uudmg over long pmods In August 

“«“bcr of pnees stoiS S 


139 and the index numlKr^^of q^aumS 
lo the next quarter at 73 At this noint 
there appears to be a fair convspouS^m 


t bsvi tskefl tbs vli UftMe pfKci 1 b c»i # 


between the supply and the nsc la pnee, 
and by this time the pnee movement had 
probably overtaken the movement in the 
supply 

At the end of the next year, however, 
while the index iiumbcr for quantity is 
still at 70, the price index at Calcutta has 
nsea to 225, le a nsc of 86 points over 
thecorrespouding month of the previous- 
year Four months after, m December 
1917, there is a nsc of about 40 points in 
the price index, but to match xt tncre is a 
fall of about 20 points in the quantity 
Taking the index number of prices 
to December 1917 and that of quan 
titles m the next three months, wc 
find that a reduction of about CO p c 
m quantity is responsible for a rise of 
about 160 p c in the pnee This is 
apparently the measure of the clastiaty oi 
our demand for imported cotton piece 
goods But I can not think that it is the 
true measure It is difficult to believe that 
«, ‘■«?«tiou of 60 p c m the import 
should induce buyers to pay more than 

two and a Inlf times the pnee winch they 
payioR ID normal times Demand 
would have to be very inelastic before 
tonsumers vvould submit to this squeeting 
It IS probable that tbc quantities import«l 
from month to mouth have not been 
ircciT placed 00 the market, aud that the 
market pnee is the demand price for 
quantities very much smaller thau those 
imported 

The probvhle conclusion that the nsc m 
wbocsalc prices is not justified by tbc 
1 ^'e *1 supply receives- support 

?i^”" far m excess oftbense in 

tbc import prices If the nse in market 
entirely due to shortage, we 
should expect to find a nearly equal nse m 
import pnccs. Tins has, howeve" not 
table com 

SSia published in the Gazette 

^ rise m import pnccs 

Index mirobcrsoftfcc/anx/ values per , 

of imported piece floods 

I QaBiUrlT.mngeforMByJoly, mi* JOO 

III ^ptSoT.XfllO lO-S 

l\ U® ‘jtpt 1010 138 

V Dn ffpt Nor, 101- 180 

J*n. MBrcKlOlS 209 

Calcutta wc 
V? August 191b the market pnee 
rises to the same extent as tbc import 
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rice. 'After that point, however, 'there 
egioa a dear divergence between the rise 
in the two‘j)riccs. It is eiactly at ‘this 
point, 'moreover,' that the .market price 
Mgins to show an abrupt rise, although 
the quantities of imports remaift constant 
for one year more. In August 1917 the 
market price rises to 225 while the import 
price in the next quarter rises only to 1®6. 
In December 1917 >the Index number of 
market prices rises to 262 whilfi the Index 
number of import prices in the next 
quarter rbes 'only to 209. It must be 
noticed that this difierence is noba differ- 
ence in the two prices, but a difference 
between the rise in one case and the other. 
It therefore shows that the whole of the 
rise in market prices is not due to increased 
cost of supply. I think it probable, there- 
fore, that out ofa rise of about ICO p c. 
‘recorded in December last year, something 
hkeSOp. c. is due to causes other than 
the rise in expenses of production and 
transport, and the main cause is probably 
speculation. 

The graphs at the top of the next column 
show the reduction inquantityand the rise 
in prices and declared values. 

, Reuboies. 

' In considering the various means which 
may be devised, to meet the present sitna- 
tioQ, t wish to give the first placetothe 
scheme adopted by the Government. It 
is proposed to empower the Government 
"to (^require the mills to manufacture 
certaiu kinds of cloth, for which they will 
be paid at rates fixed so as to allow a 
reasonable margin of profit. The cloth so 
produced will be retailed to the public at 
strictly controlled prices, either through 
the agency of Government shops or of 
licensed vendors." Local admiaistratioos 
will proliably be required to make esti- 
mates (com time to time of the quantities 
which they will require, and orders will 
accordingly- be distnbnted among the 
Mills. It IS considered "undesirable, even 
if* possible, to assume, control over im- 
ported cloth." ‘ 

It has not appeared so far whether in 
respect of the standard cloths Government 
will exercise any control over the demand. 
Local admioistratlons will make estimates 
of the qnantitica reqnircd for their pro- 
vinces. But this reqniremeut will depend 
on the prices at which the cloths ore 
available. If the prices are low, therc- 
59U-4 



quiremeat will be great, if the prices are 
high, it will be smalL The obiect" which 
Government have in view is to keep prices 
down at a level justified by the price of 
raw' cotton and other expenses of manu- 
facture, mcludingof course the manufac- 
turcr’s profit. It is certain that these 
prices will be considerably lower than' 
those at present ruling for the sqmc 
varieties of goods. The question is, 
whether in the absence ot any control 
over demand Govcniment will be able to 
sell at these prices, in other words,* whe- 
ther government will be able to sell any 
amount of the standard cloth which the 

C "'.z will he ready to purchase at the 
price. At first sight it may appear 
that It should not be very difficult. At 
present about 50 per cent of the total 
consumptiou of cotton piece goods in the 
country is supplied, by Indian Mills. Be- 
sides this considerable, quantities 'arc 
.exported. If the wholtf or the greater part 
ot the producing capacity of these Mills is 
requisitioned by the Government, it may 
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be possible to satisfy the demand so far as clothis to bnaff any 

the coarser vaneties are concerned ata ® r~n'i 

low price But it must be remembered ns will engage the 

that the 50 p c is calculated on a very i city of the Indian Mills Cou^uenU^ 
much reduced absolute consumption Thu ttere uill be a further shortage m the ^ 
reduction has been made under the stress ply of the finer varieties of cloth A9 e 
ofhighpnces and if this stress is removed pnee of coarse standard cloth tails, t 
to any considerable extent the quantity price of tlic finer cloths will nse 11 it were 
demanded will move in the direction of poSihle for Government to undertake w 
the normal consumption Moreover as 1 supply unlimited quantities of stanaam 
shall try to show later on the prices of cloth, a considerable part of tbe demanu 
the uDstandardised vaneties tv ill probably would ultimately be shifted from the oner 
nse as a result of Governments action tothecoarser vaneties This is, however. 
If so, the demand on the standard vaiietiei not possible, and there is the likelihood of 
will increase, fora considerable part of a marked cleavage between the pnccs pi 
the demand will be shifted from the finer finer cloth and those of coarser -The 
to the coarser varieties When all these greater part of the cloth which is imported 
considerations are taken into account it from CugHud belongs to the former ^tc* 
seems incredible that Government with gory rather than the latten It is cleaw 
only the Indian production to fall back tberelore, that' speculation m imported 
upon will be able to sell unlimited quanb cloth will go on unchecked, and will pro- 
ties at a low price bably increase, for it is tbe prospect of a 

Now let us suppose that control of pnee rise which >8 the mam cause of speculation 
IS accompanied by coutcol of demand vn In view ot tljis fact it is a pity that 
other words, let us suppose that a system Govcromcot should at the outset deny 
of ' rationing" is adopted This means itself tJje power to control tbe prices of 
that the standard cloth mil be supplied imported piece goods 
only to the poorer classes and to each Tbe policy of coutrolhogpnees is emca 
individual in proportion to the require cious as a remedy for speculation It con* 
meats of his family Tina method has some not (in tbe absence of a system of distnbu 
great disadvantages It will be accessary tioa according to needs) cope with a real 
to keep a register ot individuals to whom shortage. It can merely keep down prices 
the cloth may be supplied tbe sue of their to the level at which tbe quantity avail 
families, and of tbe quantities supplied to able can be dispo»ed of in tho open market 
each from time to time Moreover m a But that is the limit If there is a shortage 
country like India where the bulk of the to the supply, the. Government fixed price 
people ate ignotiot and slow to defend will have to be raised That being so, if 
their rights the system will prove an the war should continue for some years 
engine of oppression in the hands of more, and if the present tendenues should 
officers who are appointed to assess tbe continne to act, the policy adopted by the 
reauirefflcnts of each family and of unscru '' ' ' ^ 

pulous dealers Let us suppose, however, 
that this system is adopted, and safe 
guards are proMded to minimise its defects 
as far ns possible In this case there will 
be no fear of the supply ninniog short 
The poor people will get their clotti cheap 
cr But unless the supply can be increased 
they will not get enough Thcadiantogc 


Government towards Indian products 
(even if It should be extended to control 
over imported goods) will fail to check 
distress So long as tbe war continues we 
may expect this tendency to continue at a 
progressive rate from year to year i and 
even from month to month Itis not un 
likely therefore that m the near future wc 
shall have to consider seriously the prqb 


of government control wyll come to them lem of increasing our output The Indian 
in the shape of more surplus money ou cotton industry with its present supply of 
f “^'^hands, but not IQ the shape of more machinery and labour is not cnpnble of 
, J „ unlimited expansion, and something will 

,, ,®. to be done jn order to make the 

hkeiytobcproducedoathcpnces o/ibcfiner country more and more selfdependeat m 
- 01 emn by the course proposed , respect of its production of cotton goods 

to be taken by Government Ihaveshpwn One way of solving the problem which 
vUiatif the supply of the standard lias n-centiy found much favour m Bengal 
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is. to fall back OQ fhe old economy, Ho en- 
courage the cultivator to grow cotton on 
his land and work it up to finished cloth in 
his home. 1 do not think that the introduc- 
tion of the “Chatka” (spinning wheel) is so 
closely bound up with the problem of grow- 
ing cotton on one’s own land that the two 
things must needs be taken up together,and 
when the real difficulty is about manufac- 
turing raw cotton, it is unwise to obscure 
the problem, by introducing the question ol 
growing cotton,' True, iu Bengal in olden 
times the two things went together, ' But 
it need not be the case at the present day,' 
when any quantity of raw cotton can be 
had from distant parts of the country at a 
price. 01 couree, if the price of raw cotton 
has gone up so high that it is more profit- 
able to grow on one’s ownlaad than tobuy 

it, then it is surely advisable to choose the 
former course. But in that case tfc -would 
also be profitable to grow cotton for the 
market in preference to other crops I 
think the question of extending the cultj- 
Tation of cotton should be deaded merely 
by reference to its relative value and that 
handloom weaving can be carried on even 
in those par(s where climatic conditions 
do not allow cotton to be grown locally. 

. Handloom weaving again has in be 
considered -by comparing it with Mill 
weaving,* and here the advantage uu- 
doubtcdly lies with the latter,' The former 
may be a useful makeshift to tide over the 
present emergency, but as a feature of nor- 
mal industry itis doomed. When after the 
war'.normal conditions are once ' more es- 


tablished the Mill industry will be in a far 
better position to'witbstand foreign coirf- 
petition than any extensive handloom im 
dustry which may bebuilt up during this 
penod of distress. It is not a wise policy 
to lay hold of anything which comes in our 
way to cope with the present difficulty, but 
to lay our plans carefully, and build ah 
organisation which will not collapsd^ at 
the first touch of foreign competition 
Every industrial country which is^ not 
seriously affected by the wan's employing 
its present advantage to build a firm ii 
dustrial organisation which s|iould bi 
a tower of strength in the struggle- , of, th^ 
tuture, and it will be a poor record for 
India to show that' in this long war she 
was content with a few patches on her 
old iudustrial structure. , ' -’.y 

To me it seems dear that as a solution 
of tbe present cotton problem and 'as a 
preparation for the future industrial 
struggle tbe least we^can do is to extend 
tbe Mill industry. It is true that' at, the 
present time it is difficult * ho obtain 
machinery from abroad^ and tbe training 
of labour will also take time. But if the 

E roblem is handled earnestly, it may not 
e impossible to find a solution: Tmngs 
•wbicb before the war’ appeared to be im- 
possible have been made possible because 
goverdments and peoples ‘have had'to dp 
them And if tbe question of clothing the 
people is tackled with any tbing'^ like, the 
same determination and courage ' the 
difficulty may not beinsuperable. /, 

' ' ' Bijov'Ktiraa Sen, it. a.‘ *' 
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"lie Is not perceived bf tbe eres, nor tbroogli 
epeecb, nor anj of our orgaoi, <ior bj ausletitwe, 
uor an^ deedf ■ . . . . » 

Onlf tbe (aiod, putibed b; wirdura is mediiation. 
£ad« Him wbo is witboat parts '* 

G od is not perceived by the eyes, butwe= 
see the manifestation of liis spirit of 
wisdom in the spirit of man. 

He is not heard by the organs of 
hearing, jet we '' are able to hear His 
cemtnands. 

He is beyond all our senses, yet we 


can experience the truth and grace of His 
nature and quench our thirst nith His 
iuimoitalloye. c< ' . . 

Thus it is true that out senses cannot 
japprehend Him, yet the relation of our 
spirit to Him is deep and intimate. Bv 
purifying the mmd with wisdom in medi- 
tation we can perceive Him directly in 
our soul. 

When we feel that He is watching over 
us in love, and. that His eyes of love are 
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gazing into ours, tbea we know inwardly 
that we are one w ith Him As His nature 
IS one g{ love, so ours is also 

If vse look on Him with indifierencft 
then tte cannot understand His love 
But if we seek Him with the longing of 
pure love, then a new image of beauty 
will rise before our minda 

Love cannot fulfil its own nature unless 
there IS someone to love The love, with 
\yhicb God loves us is the same as that 
whicbdraw s our own souls to Him He gives 
us the fullness of His love, and the mean 
ing of our own life is fulfilled if we arc able 
to Rive Hun one drop of our love m return 
Like the tender love of a mother for her 
child, so the love of God refreshes the 
whole world and the heart of every man 
He sees in each one of us a separate in 
dividual to love and satisfies the hunger 
for love in each individual heart If the 
world had contained but one todividual 
tbeo that one person would have been the 
sole possessor of the kingdom of Hts love 
And so wonderful is His love that, even 
among the couulless souls of men, He still 
regards each one as the complete owner of 
Uis love 8 kmgdom 

Ad earthly king cannot recognise, even 
by sight, the diScreut subjects of bis realm 
But the rather of the world takes into 
His embrace of love every son of this 
boundless universe and makes each one 
His very own 

We come into this world uuderstaodiog 
nothing At one tunc vve were uoconsci 
ous, like clods of earth, enveloped m dark 
ness But as we saw the light, love came 
and caught us m its embrace What 
attraction was there in us, at that time, 
that any one should care for us 7 \ et, long 
before we were born, God had sent love 
iiitu the heart of the mother and that love 
shielded us fruin all danger God gave us 
uiiik Ir m our mothers breast and love 
from our m Jiher a heart. Wenlid not ask 
for Uis lovt ii came of itself and possessed 
us Long before we loved iiim. He was 
our Father and our Mother and ourall 
Now that vve have come to know and love 
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Him, He is the same Lover and will rc‘ 
main eternally the same 

Our part'is to feel, ever more clearly, 
the breadth of God’s love, and to give, 
ever more freely, our own love in return 
With His love He has initiated us into the 
sacred service of the world through 
suffering and pam Even now, wc arc 
heramiflg ready to dwell with Him in the 
eternal fulness of Uis love 

God has prepared His answer to our 
prayers even before vve have uttered them 
He has dispensed for us all the things we 
desire even before wchave consciously dc 
sired them The width of Hia love is incom 

B arahlr greater than this narrow world 
lere, m this life, the things from which 
ne cvpect most benefit disappoint us Even 
those who most care for us giv e us cruel 
suheriDg Only by resting upon the un 
changing love of God can we get beyond 
the hardness and the cruelty of the world 
Weak selfish men, each intent upon his 
own interest, not considering the needs of 
of others,— such a world as this cannot 
bring us deliverance 

But 10 the deep renlisation of God'e 

t ireseuce there is peace. He baa satisfied the 
ongiog for love In our hearts by the gift 
of Ujs own love \\t may receive m the 
world all kinds of blows which give us 
pain, but 111 Bis presence there is peace. 
Weknow from experience thatwehaveto 
rcturo ogam and again, from those to 
whom we go for the satisfaction of our 
earthly love to the one life long Compa* 
moo Independence on Him vve are free 
He IS our Supreme Fnend, the God who 
IS worthy of our worship, the Fulfilment 
of all our desires 

O God, hll our hearts to the full with 
Thine eternal lov e, so that we may ever 
gaze upon Thy face and be united with 
Thy sovereign will Chasten us a 
tboosaud times if we transgress against 
Thee , only forsake us not Oh dearest 
Fnend, without Thee life is meaningless 
nod void 

{Translated with abnJenicut, /rota 
the Bcngih ) 
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'• f*THB LAST VEARS ANI? DBATH OPSUIVAJL 


THE LAST YEARS AND DEATH-OF SHIVAJI 


'1 I ■ 

A fter bis marvellous success iu the 
iovasionofthe KamataU (described 
' I by me in the Central Hindu College 
Magazine! October. 1918), Sbivaji left the 
Madras' plains (about November, 1677) 
and entered the Mysore plateau, conquer* 
ing its eastern and central parks.* 

From Sera in the heart of the Mysore 
kingdom (December, 1677), he marched to 
Kopal, 125 mllesteorth, the fort of which 
he took, then turned 35 miles westwards 
tol^ahag, and m'lles south ol ttoe')at'ter 
'to Lakhmishwar in the Dhaewrar district, 
(captaring the forts atboth these places.) 
The desaj of'MuIgund, half way from 
Gadag to Lakshmishwar, had evacuated 
his fort in terror, and it was occupied by 
the Maratbas. Bankapur, 20 miles S. W. 
oi Lakshmisliwar, was besieged unsuccess* 
fully, about the middle of January, 1678. 
From this place Sbivaji retraced his steps 
northwards, and arrived near Sampgaon 
in the fielgaum district. At Belvadi, a 
small village 12 miles S.' E. of Sampgaon 
and SO miles S. £. ofBelgaum, MalBai, 

. the widowed lady proprietor, plundered 
some transport bullocks of Shiva's army 
when, passing by. Her fort was at once 
besieged, but she defended it moat heroi* 
cally lor -27 days, after which it was 
carried by assault and she herself was 

captured.t i • > ’ 

* Bis route isUmigirea inSabliasad,9i : Kolbsr 
—Balla^r— Kopal— La]fsba)>slinrar*-A‘£Arfeu(jA tjesol 
cbastised— Sampgaga district— Balvada dessia lovrs- 
ted, captured, aud *^taDgbt a lesson’’— Paobala. Cbit- 
ws, 14i Sriraogapa^tao— tiadaje— Laksbffiisbtrar— 
KhangaudA desai ded— (jadag—Balred detain Mai 
Bai besieged for 27 dajt, captured and released 
Shiradigriiajr, 3i7 3o7 : Savitri fiat of Belvadi 
besieged— Gadag— Laksbmisbwar—Gai/oda desai fled 
— Balrud desata loots transport, is besieged andcap- 
tnred. 1 cannot find Kbaagauda iu the maps, but 
onlj Midgand aod iVaraigi/od. Ube last being 20 M. 
N.W. of Gadag) 

t T, S. {Ootbus deecnlics Lerfalc: "A rtomao 
naiojd Savitrl was the patelni (peopiietrrss) of 
Balvadt From the shelter of her fort tbe fought 
Shiva for ooejnootb. On her provisions and mnni- 
tions running short, she made a sorl;?e, desu^bed 
all tbe siege trenches, aod dispersed and slew tnant 
• of the besiegers. For one day she kept the field berot 
cMly, but at last fled vanquished, was captnted and 


This long check by a woman, before ad 
obscure mud fort, greaUy ^ lowered 
Shivaji's prestige. As the BugUsU tner* 
chants oi Kajapur write on 28 Feb., 1678 : 
f‘Hc is at present besieging a fort where^ 
by relation of their own people come from 
him, he has suSered more disgrace .than 
ever he did from all power of the Mughal 
or the Deccan® ( — Bijapuris), aud he who 
hath conquered so many kingdoms is not 
able to reduce this woman Desai !” ‘ ' 

Soon afterwards Shivajt had another 
inih •very •grtnl 

greatest in his life, which we describe in 
tbe words of tbe Rajapnr factors in thei^ 
letter dated 3rd ApnI. “Jamshid Khan, 
since the death of" his master' the Nawab 
tBaHol Kbao, on 23 Dec., 1677] fonnd 
bimsetf incapable of longer holding out, 
agreM with Shivoji to deliver op ftae fort 
of Bijapur and the person of mkandar 
Adil Shah] for 600,000 pagodas. Siddt 
Masand having intelligence of this, feigns 
a sickness, at last aeatb, and causes a 
bandol publicly to be scat away with part 
of the army to Adoni, the residue [of his 
troops} about 4000 sent to Jamshid, pret 
tending that, since' the leader was dead: 
if he would entertain them they would 
serve him. He presently accepts • their 
service and receives them into the Fort, 
who within two days seized' his person, 
caused the gates to be' opened and received 
thtSiddi in alive, [21st Feb., 1678j(ShiTat 
ji upon his march hearing ‘this news re> 
turns, aod is expected at Fanbala in' a 
short time.” [F.i?. EUrat, Vol. 107]. 

^ In an age wnea almost every man. had 
his price, Shivaji cannot be blamed for try- 
ing to make gains by bribery., The fort of 
Bijapur was'^for sale, and he only raad^ 
a bid for it, and took his chance with other 
competitors for- the position of keeper of 
thepuppet Adil Shall, -even as Shahji had 
been the keeper of a puppet Nizam Shah, 
Masaud and Bahlol were uo more disinter- 
ested, but certainly less eificicut than he 

gveakly dishonoured.' Sakhuji Gaik'aad was the doer 
of this evil deed. Sbivaji pn hearing pflusact, p^ut out 
both his eyes and thus gave him Ins desetls Be was 
itaptlioDcd in tbe village of Maoauli." i 
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would lia\e been as Regent of Bijapur 
The news of the transfer oi tbe Adii 
Sbabi capital to Siddi Masaud (21st 
February) reached Shiraji on his way 
from Belvadi through Turgal to Bijapur 
and he swerved aside to the west and 
returned to his own stronghold of Pan 
hala at the end of March or in tbe 6rst 
week of April, 1G78 

II 

At tlus stage we may conveniently 
inquire into what happened m Alaharash 
tra dunng Shivaji s absence m the Kar- 
natak. In November 1676, an army was 
sent under Shamhhuji to annex some Por 
tuguese territory near Goa Ue demanded 
60 villages from the Portuguese on the 
ground that they belonged to the fort of 
phonda, which was now in Shivaji s pos 
session , but ou meeting with a refusal, 
be made a rash assault on the Portuguese 
forces, who beat b'im off Then the Mara 
that left the district for Daman, hoping to 
find less opposition there. But no permao 
ent gain resulted from this campaign 
During Sbivaji a absence (November 
1Q76— March, 1678) the army Id't by him 
at home under Moro Trimbak in tbeDesh 
and Aunaji Datto in the Konkan, natural 
ly confined itself to the defence of tbe 
realm, without venturing to make any 
aggression In November, 1677, how 
ever, Dattaji taking advantage of the 
crushing repulse of Dilir and Bahlol the 
Golkonda troops^ (September) roved tbe 
inland parts of Kanara and looted Hubli 
Early m January 1678, Morp I’autb 
“plundered Tnmbak, Nasik and other con 
sidcrable places in the Mughal territory ’ 
Dihr Khan hastened there with the rem 
nant of his broken army, (middle of F^ru 
ary) 

m 

ShiYoji s return home (Maixb 1678), 
revived Maratha activity The distrwts 
that be retained in‘ Central and Eastern 
Mysore as the result ofhirKamatakcx 
pMibon, bad to be connected with bis old 
dofflimons by the conqaest of the souibern 
corner of tbe kingdom of Bijapur which 
consisted of tbe Kopal region north of the 
Tungabbadra opposite tbe Bellary district, 
as well as parts of the Dbarwar and 
. Belgium distnets intervening between 
Kopal and Paubala This county was 
held by tw o Afghans. Husain Khan Miana 
ofSampgaou (Bclgaum) and his brother 


Qasim Khan of Kopal They were fellow 
clansmen of Bahlol Khan, and it seems 
probable that on the death of that chief 
and the ruin of his family, the defence of 
these tracts, formerly joeJuded in hisjagir, 
was entrusted to them i 

Husam Khan was as high and power 
ful a noble as Bahlol Khan, a brave general 
renowned for his martial «pirit, and coii( . 
manding 5000 Pathan archers, lancer*, 
musketeers and artillery men The fort of 
Kopal was secured by Moro Pant from 
Qasim Khan for a pnee Ilusam Khan 
IS said by Cbitnis (p 1 12) to have diluted 
Skivaji 3 passage by the Kopal Gadag 
route and to have been repulsed Some 
time afterwards be was defeated and 
captured by Hambir Rac^oear Samiigaou, 
but dismissed bySbtvaji with honour ' 

‘ Kopal (105 miles due south of Ihiapur 
and a slightly greater distance south-east 
of Delgaum) is tbe |!ate of the south/' and 
its possession enabled the Maratha domi 
moD to be extended to tbe bank ofthc 
Tungabbadra river and even across it into 
the Dellary andi Cbittaldurg districts. 
Many of the focal chieftains who had 
loog defied the Bqapur government and 
vvUbbeld taxes in this ill subdued border 
countrv, were now chastised by the 
Marathas and reduced to obedience,*^ 
omoog them being the pohgars of 
Kanakgin (25 miles N D of Kopal}) 
Harpan balli (40 miles S of Kopal) Ray 
durg Cbittaldurg, VidyamgarC? old 
Vijaynagar) and BundiLot ( ? GudlcotS; 
45 imlcs E of Ilarpan halli ) This country 
was How formed into a regular "province 
of Shivaji's kingdom and placed under 
Janaidan Narayan Hanuw ante as viceroyi 
In the meantime; a few days after 
Sbiraji s return to Panbala, his troops 
attacled Muugi pattao, on thoGodavan, 
30 miles south of Aurangabad (.Ml 160) 
It was probably next month that they 
iDode a second attempt to get possession 
of Sbivner They invested the village (of 
Juunar) at its foot and at night tried to 
Three hundred Morathas 
climiKcl the fort walls at nigbtby means of 
nooses and ropelnddcrs But Abdul Ane 
Kuan was aiT> expert qjiadar Though he 
had sent away Ins sons and followeiat® 
rcmforcctheraujdariahija Khan m the 
Tillage he personally with a few men 
slew all the infantry of Shiva who had 
entered the fort Next niorniag bp hunted 
out the few who bad concealed tbcmschea 
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10 the bill [ side ] below the tort and 
among rocks aod holes, and released them 
with, presents, sendiogamessage to Shwajt 
to tbeeflect, ‘tso long aa I am qiladir, you 
will ncTcr take this loct.’ ” (Dtl 157) 

^ IV 

A rupture now took place between Shiva 
and Qutb Shab, and the diplomatic system 
sopaticntly builtup by Madanaa Pandit 
fell to the ground Qutb Shah s mdigna. 
tiou had been rising as he found himself 
made.a mere cats paw of Shwa lu'the 
Karnatak adventure He had borne alt 
tbe. c'cpcascs of the expedition and sup 
plied artillery and an auxiliary force for tc 
But not one of the contiuercd fqrtswas 
given to hiui, not one picc of his coatribu 
tion repaid out of the fabulous booty 
carried away by Shiva from that land of 
gold And now the Maratba plot to 
capture Byapur by treachery destroyed 
the last trace of patience m the Golkonda 
kiQgi especially as he had been playing for 
some years post the flattenog role of a 
ebivafrous fneod and protector of tbe bqy 
Add Shah So, Abui Hassao arranged for 
a peace between the new B lapuri regent, 
Siddi Masaud, and hia rivals ( espccially 
Sharxa K.han ), helped him with money to 
pacify the unpaid mutinous soldiery, and 
bound him to wage war against Sbtva 
and ‘ confine him to the Konkan ’ The 
Add Shabi nobles prepared to open the 
campaign m October next, with about 
25 000 cavalry and numerous infantry 
But Dilir Khan spoiled the wiiole plan 
Diiit Kban had exacted heavy and 
humiliating concessiousfrom Siddi Masaud 
when he made peace with hioi at 
Kulbarga (No\ , 1G77 ) The odium of 
that treaty fell on tbe new regent, and all 
tbe disorders in the State and all tbe 
suSenugs of the peqple were laid at bis 
door Distracted by domestic factions, 
daily insulted and threatened by the 
Afghan soldiers and hopeless of preven 
tiug ' Shiva’s boundless violence and 
encroachments ' with the resources of the. 
mined, divided and bankrupt State, Siddt 
Masaud wanted to come to terms with 
Shivaji, but Dihr Khan forbade it, assur- 
ing bun that the impenal army was ready 
to help hiiu m fighting the Marathas 
Masaud was, however too bewildered by 
the disturbances in all parts of tbe country 
to listen td this advice He wrote to 
Shiva, ’ We are neighbours We eat the. 


same salt You arc as deeply concerned 
» [the welfare of] this State as I am 
The enemy [ i c , Muglials ] arc day aqd 
night trying to ruia it We two ought to 
unite and expel tbe foreigner ” 

At tbe news of these negociabons, 
Dilir Kban grew angry and set himself to 
conquer Bijapur Only respect for treaties 
Iiad kept him from doing so before , but 
Masaud’s breach of faith absolved him 
from the obligation to spare the Adil Shah 
And he now received a most unexpected 
accession of strength Sluvajis eldest son 
Slnrabbuji wns the curse of his old age 
This youth of nineteen was violent, capri 
ciotts, uDi^tcady thoughtless and noton 
ously depraved in his morals* For bis 
outrage on a married Brahman woman be 
had been confined m Panbala fort, but 
escaped with bis wife Vessu Bai and a few 
comrades to join Uihr Khan. Sbivajt sent 
a force in pursuit, but it was too late 
Oihr Kban, on getting Sbambbuji’s letter, 
bad detached from bis camp at Bahadur* 
garh 4000 men under Ikblas Khan (the 
commander of bis Vanguard ) and Gbairat 
Kban ( bis oepliew ) to advance and escort 
tbefuj^tive They met bim b miles south 
of Supa, and Dihr himself joined them at 
karkumb, 12 miles further north east 
Dike kban was thrown into a transport 
of joy at tbe desertion of Sbivaji s heir to 
bis Side He felt as happy as if he bad con 
quered tbe whole i Deccan 1 (B S 415 ) 
He beat bis drams in joy and sent a 
report to tbe Bmperor Shambhu was 
created a 7 bazarj and a Rajah and pre 
seated with an elephant " { Dil 159 ) 
This happened m November, 1678 Tbe 
Kban with his valuable new ally, halted 
at Akluj (50 miles 'south of Babadurgarb) 
for some time to prepare for tbe invasion 
of Bijapur 

V 

In this danger Siddi Masaud immedi 
alcly asked for help from Shiva as agreed 
upon Tbe Rajah sent six to seven thou j 
sand well armra cavalry to guard Byapur 
Masaud could not fully trust his ally he 
asked the Alaratha contingent to halt 
beside the stream of the village Itangihal 
(5m N W of tbe city), but they came 
nearer encamped at Khanapur and 
Khasraupur, and demanded that one of 
the gates and towers of the fort should be 
entrusted to them Masaud wisely 
declined Then they moved <?ahrapur 
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aud encamped on the plain just outside 
the walls thus increasing Masaud s 
suspicion Soon the allies began to quarrel 
openly The Mnrathas were detected m 
trying to smuggle arms and men into the 
fort, by concealing the arms la sacks of 
grain and disguising themselves as dnvers 
of the pack oxen! Then Shiva threw ofi 
the mask He began to plunder and 
levastnte Add Shahi territory again 
Ills men looted the suburbs of Bijapur— 
Daulatpura(=K.hawaspura) K.husraupura 
and Zuhrapura and earned ofi the nch 
banias for ransom Near the tomb of 
Shaikh Ahmad Khawas Khani they slew 
All Rasa and wounded Siddi Yaqut But 
when they reached the tomb of tbrabim 
Add Shah west of the city a shot from 
the fort guns killed the Maratba com 
mander and the men fled away Masaud 
now made peace with Ddir Khan 

A Mughal force was tin ited to Bijapur 
royally welcomed and sent ofi with a 
Buapun army under Venkatadn Muran 
(tiiecoEfidant of the Regent) and other 
officers against the Marathas They 
reached Tikota <13 Miles W of Bijapur) 
when spies brought the report that Sbiva 
himself had arrived at SclCTr (5S Miles \V 
of Bijapur and the same distance east of 
Panbala)with 7 to 8 thousand men and 
wanted to make a night attack on the 
Mughal or the Bijapun army whichever 
would advance first But a new quarrel 
between Masaud and Sbarza Khan 
paralysed the power of Bijapur 

M 


Dihr Khan next marched to the fort of 
Bhupalgatb (20 miles N W of JatJi and 
45 miles S of Pandbaipur) situated 
among thc-Muira hills which Shtvoji bod 
huilt as a store house of bis property 
and the refuge of tl c laniihes of bis sub 
jects in the ueighbourhood during bis 
wars with the Mughals Jly great labour 
the imperialists dragged some guns to Ibe 
top ot a neigbounng height during the 
night and next morning began to batter 
the walls and towers The assault was 
launched about 9am and the Mtigbals 
fought with vigour till noon when the 
fort was captured after heavy slaughter 
ou both sides \ast quantities of grain 
and other property and large numbers oi 
"^people were captured by the victors. Snen 
survivors of the garnson were dc 
i of OM liand and then «et free the 


other captives were evidently sold into 

**^B*%r» this Sbtvaji had sent 16 000 
horse to relieve the fort. They arrived too 
late but hovered on the four sides of the 
Mughals Suddenly they learnt thatinj 
khan and Bajaii Rao [ Nimbalkar ] were 
bringing provisions from Parenda to the 
besieging army, and then they immediately 
set off rapidly to intercept the convoy 
But Dihr khan detached Ikblas Khan 
with 1500 cavalry to the aid of Inj Khan 
Twelve miles from Dhupalgarb he over 
took the Marathas Ikhlas Khan s small 
force was enveloped and be took refuge 
to a walled village and repelled the 
Maratba assault with his back to the 
wall doing great havoc among the 
enemy with bis artillery, and slaying 
nearly one thousand ofSbiva's men Then 
large reinforceinents arrived from Dihr 
khan at whose approach the Marathas 
lied Dihr then returned to Bbupalgarb, 
burnt everything that he could not carry 
off dismantled its fortifications and re 
turned to Dhulkbed [B S 418 419 , Dil 
160 Cbitnis 176 differs } 

The fugitive Marathas however, scored 
a success Near Karkamb (30 miles south oi 
Parenda ) they fell m with Irij Khan 
looted all bis gram and the property of 
Ins troops and forced him toffee with a 
few men into a small fort hard by, where 
he was afterwards relieved by his kinsman 
Mir Muhammad Khan, the qiladar of 
Parenda (Dil 161 ) 

The fall of Bbupalgarb took place 
about March, 1679 Then followed a 
penod ol puzzling intrigue and counter 
intngue between the Mughal viceroy and 
the Bijopur nobility, aud also quarrels be 
tween Masaud and Sbarza Khan Masaud 
and Dihr. and Masaud md hts favourite 
\eokatadri _ 

\1I 

On IStb August, Dilircrossed the Dbiina 
'll Dhulkbed 40 m due north ofBiapur, 
and opened a new campaign against 
Masaud That helpless regent begged aid 
from Shivoji sending to him an envoy 
named Uindu Rao charged with this 
piteous appeal The condition of this 
royalty is not hidden from j ou There i9 
no army money or ally for defending the 
fort and no provision at oil The enemy 
is strong and ever bent on war kou arc 
a hereditary servant elevated hy tlus 
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court. And, therefore, you v.iU feel for 
this house more thin others can We 
caanot defend the kmgdom and its forts 
without your aid Be true to your salt, 
turn towards us Command what you 
consider proper and it shall be done by 
us.” ( B S 427. ) 

, Shiva undertook the defence of Bijapur, 
ordered 10,000 of his cavalry to reinforce 
Masaud, sent from his forts2000 ox loads 
of provisions to the city and bade his 
subjects send gram and other necessanes 
to Bijapur for sale, so that the atizens 
and soldiers there might not suffer scar* 
city His envoy Yisaji Nilkaoth reached 
Masaud with a cheering message, ‘‘You 
hold the fort I shall go out and pumsh 
Dihr Khan as he deserves ” Visaji report 
ed to the regent that 5000 Maratha 
troopers had reached Ainapur ( 20 m S. 
E of Mvraj ^ and 5000 others Bhupalgarh, 
iiaitmg for his call to come when needed 
( D S. 427 ) 

The MugUals took Mangalnde (Sept ) 
and came nearer to Bijapur Masaud 
conciliated Sabap Gbatge and sent him 
with the army of Turgal to Indi ( 28 m 
K of Bijapur) This detachment had a 
skirmish with Sbambhujt who was out 
foraging , about fifteen men were slam on 
each side, Sabaji was wounded butcaptar. 
ed 50 horses, 50 oxen, and 4 camels from 
the enemy bhivaji's envoy now reached 
Bijapur with Anand Rao [nHambir Raoj 
at the head of 2500 horse They were 
welcomed by Masaud and stationed in the 
Hauraspura suburb Bajaii f Niuibalkar], 
now in Mughal service, laid siege to the 
fort of Akluj, but a Bijapungeaeral named 
Bahadur marched np trom Sangula (32 m 
S ) and drove him away 

But on 15tb September, Dilir Khan left 
his camp at Dhulkhed and came very close 
to Bijapur, reaching Baratgi, G m N E of 
the city, on 7tU October. Here be balled 
and held palavers with Masaud's envoys. 
On 30th October Shivaji arrived ntSelgur, 
midway between Panbala and Bijapur. 
with lOjOOO cavalry His first detachment 
left Nauraspur next day to welcome him 
there Shiva wanted to visit Add Shah , 
Masaud permitted him to come with an 
escort of 500 men only But the Peshwa 
More Trimbak dissuaded Shivajt from 
falling into the power of Masaud by enter- 
ing the fort 

So, on 4th Kovembtr, 1G79, the Mara- 
tha king divided his army mto two bodies 
C0v*-5 


he himself with 8 or 9 thousand troopers 
started by the road of Muslaband Almala, 
and Anand Rao [ — HambirRao] with 
10,000 cavalry by way of Man and 
Sangula, to raid the Mugbal * domimous 
and recall Dilir from the environs of 
Bijapur But Uihr Khau, t<? whom the 
capture of Bijapur seemed easy, paid no 
heed to the Maratha plunder and devasta- 
tion of those provinces, which were a 
familiar annual evil, and hoped for the 
highest rewards from the expected con- 
quest of the \dil Shalii capital So, ha 
pressed his attack on it, without re- 
treating 

But lits siege of Bijapur was a failure 
After vainly trying to make peace with 
Masaud, he left the environs of the city 
on l4th November and marched west- 
wards, intending to invade the Miraj 
Panhala region and create a diversion 
there, which would quickly recall Shiva 
home The scheme seemed promising, aa 
Sbambbuji bragged of his ability to cap. 
ture forts quickly with his Maratha fol- 
lowers and thus make the progress of the 
■mperiahsts easy, while the petty chiefs 
(Nayak wars) of Miraj had been already 
woo over by a Mughal agent 

But his first work was to ravage the 
Bijapun territory with insane cruelty By 
way of Babmanhali, Maknapur, and Jal- 
geri, he reached Tikota (13 m W ofBija- 
pur), a nch and populous village, where 
the wealthy men of the neighbourhood 
had taken refuge with their families “The 
MugbaTs were utterly unexpected When 
Ikblas Khan with tDiUc'sl Vanguard at- 
nved there and began to plunder it, the 
wives of the Hindus and Muslims with 
their children jumped into the wells near 
their houses and committed suicide The 
village w as utterly sacked Nearly 3000 
men, both Hindus and Muslims, were 
taken prisoner (for being sold into sla- 
very ] Ixiaving Tikota on 18th Novem. 
her, by way of Hoovad and Telsang, 
ravaging the country and carrying o9 the 
people as slaves, the imperialists reached 
Atlmi (43 m W of Bijapur) Here, ac 
coiding to the English factory records, a 
breach took place between the Mughal 
general and hi3 Maratha ally Athni, “a 
considerable mart,” was burnt down and 
Ddtr proposed to sell the inhabit luts who 
were all Hindus Shambhuji objected to 
it, but was over rulcil, and began to grow 
sick of his associates On 31st November, 
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the Pc*hsv V hail lnm‘-eU juit nuflcre'! a 
texcrf 111 ftdtfrtfiaiu ^urit, he 

hull been itcleilcl n»l 'Irncii »jACk i>r 

Kinma»l khiiJ ii I’nhm j,i:ncrul wilIi 
the Jo*» of 2000 men kiJInl inJ tOO horK# 


Dihr left AUiui f ir Amipur 12 milts wckl 
\vuil» hutfcirnt on the w ly (hat sham 
bbuii Inl ileJ awiy l » IJj ipur . 

Since lu» comim; o\cr to the \iUrthait n» 

Norembcf 1C7» Sh imbhun htJ been con 

stanlly nporoichol by Shivaji s ni^tnti cantureil , 

with all lortaof pertanmon* anl promiK* \n Dibr kl nn uat mlenncing 
to return to Ins father liven Mahailii wnnls/rom lljapur(uiMidlc of November) 
Nimbalkar In* broiler in liw theugh nnJ wcmctl intent on laying sitkc to Inn 
now a Alughfll scrrint censured him for iiala<r<Dd the presence of Sliambbuji lO the 
his net of desertion {Slumbhu reported enemy s camp thrcntcnftl a civil warm the 
the matter to Dihr who put Malndji m Marathi Stale, Shivaji tried to convert 
confinement for some days Uil 1W> ) But I mhala into ao imprcg lablc refuge by rc- 
bythii time Shnnihhuji b-il male up bis moving to it the guns of many of his other 
mind to leave the Muglials • Inthcitight forts iicsilcs tO pieces biught from tlic 
of20tbNorcmljerhcshpped oiitofthccamn preneb As early as dtlli November he 
with his wtk \cssa llii dirguiscd to male bn) sent Soninji the brother of Annijt 
attire and only 10 tnnpcrs for escort l)itto to remove about 30 pieces of arid 
ro<le hard to Oija^urm the course of the (ery from the forts of AnkoJa, Karwar, 


day and was warmly received bv Masaud 
Dihrpromptly returned towirls Bjnpur 
on learning of Shamlihu s ll ght n the 
21st, and sent an agent Kliiw ■*} ih Abdur 
Rnuaq to that city to bnlic the regent to 
capture the Maratfia prince (dSth ) in the 
night of the 30th Slmmhh iji getting 
scent of the matter issued in secret fromt 


Somcshuiir, nod I’bonda, lud drag them 
to t’anh ill ‘ by the strength of men and 
buflaloes ' 

A grai d attempt was made to retrieve 
the two disasters of the reiddle of Noveis 
ber Towards the end of that month a 
fresh army of 13 000 men was assembled 
near Rayopur m b Konkan They looted 


Bijapur met a body of cavalry sent by h s and burnt that tov%o (2Clh) and set 
father to escort him and galloped away out(3dth) for Uurh inpur , but on the way 


to Panhala which he reached about the 
2nd of December 


We shall now trace the history of Shiva 
jis movements from 4th Novemtier 1070 


they turned aside to the right towarui 
\t0ikapur Shivaji had bees ^atly rcher 
cd by the return of bis prodigal son 
Shambliuji to PanhaU (2ad Deceiabcr) * t 
the head of 20 000 horse he s<,t out aod 

overtook his army The Alaratba flood 

when he {uarchi^ one to raid' the MuLhal swept into Host Abaodesh pluodmnz 
dominioasin order to create a diversioo Dliarangaon Chopra, (4th— 0th Dec.), and 
for the relief of Djapur The campaiEo other neb Uadc centres and then turning 
was not an unbroken success for him As sharply to the south entered Bulaghat, and 
the Bombay Council wrote on I Jan 1C80 reached Jalna a populous town only 40 
He hath botl^ lost and gained Near miles due cast of Aurangabad 
Bijapur he was attacked (middle of Novcm godly saint, Sayyid Jan 

her) and utterly routed by Dilir Khau who Muhammad had his hermitage m o 
captured from him 2000 horses I esides Rtrdcn in the suburbs As bhiroji always 
pnsoners The defeated Rajah fled to spared the holy men and holy places 
Pattagarhf (Vishratn garh) with only 300 religious most of the wealthy 

cavalry, Laving lost the greater part of Jalna had taken refuge in this 

bis army and summoned \Ioro Trimbak hetmitagc with their money and jewels 


and AnnajiDatto to a council of war there 


The raiders hading very little booty 
the town and learning of the conceal 
ment of wealth in the saint s abode, 
- fi .u •v—vr e »««»■ entered it and robbed the refugees wound 
to "h . ' *'»?'** *» * ''“*4 mg many of them The holy man appealed 

. a to tbra to dcs.sl but tht> only So«d 

B s 430 isyi that Autasgt b sBsomoBedSliamb and threatened him for bis pains (K K 
*>* court- II 271 Dit 1G3 T S s 58) Then the 

t rotta aonwS of Natik soacom-E ofTbal man of God wbo bad marvellous ciScacy 
of prayer, cursed Shivn, and popular 
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belief ascnbed the Rajab’a death five 
months afterwards to hts curses ^ 

Retribution visited the M'lratha army 
very much sooner Jalna, both town and 
suburb, was thoroughly plundered and 
devastated for four days Then as the 
Marathas, loaded with booty consisting 
of ''countless gold, silver, jewels, cloths, 
horses, elephants and camels”, were re 
treating, an enterprising Mughal officer, 
Ranmast Khan*, attacked their rear 
guard, (near Sangamner according to 
Duff, 1 289 )Shidhoji Nimbalkar with 5000 
men opposed him for some days, but was 
at last slam with many of his men In 
the meantime, the Mnghals had received 
very heavy rcinfcrcementa from Auraoga 
bad, (20,000 men), and they now threat- 
ened to envelop and cut ofl the entire 
Maratha army Under the guidance of 
Bahiiji, his chief spy, Shivaji, after three 
days and nights oi anxious and ceaseless 
marching, escaped from the ring of his 
enemies by an obscure path f But he bad 
to sacrifice much of his booty, besides 
losing 4000 cavalry killed and Hambir 
Rao, his commander in chief, wounded 
This happened towards the end of Decern 
ber, and Shivaji retired to Panhala to 
meet bis recovered son 

The creditor this victory over the Mara 
thas'must be given to the troops imme- 
diately under Pnace iluartam, the viceroy 
of Aurangabad, who had returned to 
the Deccan "with a vast army” ( U A 169) 
in November, 1678 I'llirKhan was too 
far aw ay m the south near ilijapur, and 
too closely engaged with the enemy there 
to have taken part in the fighting near 
Jalna t 


The recent rebellion of Sbambhup had 
revealed the senous danger that threatened 
the newly founded Maratha kingdom The 
character of his eldest son filled Shiva with 
the gloomiest anticipations of the future 
A profligate, capricious and cruel youth, 
devoid of every spark of honour, patnot* 
ism or religious fervour, could not be left 
sole master oi Maharashtra And yet, the 
only alternative to Shambhu was Raja 
Katu, aboy of ten, whose accession would 
have meant a long regency But there was 
such mutual jealousy and discord among 
the old ministers of the State, especially 
between Moro Tnmbak, the premier, and 
Anuaji Datto, the viceroy of the West, 
that a council of regency would have 
broken up in civil war and the rum of the 
State as surely as the Poona council of 
ministers did a century later A division of 
the kingdom between the two princes was 
then contemplated, but the idea was very 
wisely given up 

Sbivaji tried hard to conciliate and 
reason with Sbambhu He appealed to all 
the nobler instincts of the prince as w ell as 
to Ins self interest, read him many a lecture, 
showed him hi5 treasury, revenue returns 
list of forts and muster rolls, and urged 
biro to be worthy of such a nch heritage 
and to be true to all the high hopes which 
his own reign had raised in tlie Hindu 
world But a boro judge of character like 
Sbivaji must bare soon perceived that bis 
sermons were falling on deaf ears, and 
bence bis last days were clouded by des 
pair 

The evil was aggravated by intrigues 
within his harem * At the age of 47 he had 


• Ranruast Khao brother of Khiir Kbaa Paoi 
rcctivcd a rnbr of honoor from ttie Emperor on IS 
S«pt(mb<r 1CS2 aad nrai created Bahador kbsoio 
Aopast next {M A 222 23u ) T S eprafcaofbim 
aa tbaaabdar of q ladar ofjolaa at tbs time We 
afleteiards iae«t b in as tbaniUidar of Ablui {DdA 
t Atcordlog to Sabb 03 Sbira vraated to 
retreat br tbe/a^irfroute Tbe aeareit approach 
to this name that I-can £nd la tbe enriroDS of 
Saspamoer isyatboriC S m S E [lad tl SbeetSS) 
t Sabbaiad i&toltons no Maratha ta btai j ealex 
piss betntra Shira s battle mtb Ganmast Kbaa 
ead bis death BS coatradicii the theory that tbe 
Maralhss at aU opposed Dilir Kbao darfog these 
foor tuonths. The Loglub records are site&U But 
Cbttn 1 (I'S-irf ssTS that Shira on hs ictnrn 
from ]alna expcllrd D I rKhaa rom B japan trrr lory 
rec' teifd Bhupal?eib and Babador luoda, and sent 
Moro I’ant Stub JO OCO xaeo to iDvade BagUnaand 
captate 27 forts &om Ibe MoghaU there AU thne 


exploit* >a Jaauary or February 1680 appear to tne 
improbable, aa Shira tras preoccupied irith domestic 
troabies ' 

• According to Sabh “2 Sbiraji marned six 
wires besides the rnotber of Sbambbuji Mr Ra|ivade 
(Vol lA tntro S3) infers from tbe Life of Raadas 
tbat ^bira bed three wires and two coocub ues On 
27 May 1674 ilr ileory Oxmden wrote from, 
Raigaib TbeRsjabwas and is still so busy aboatf 
bia coronation and marnage with two other [blanlc 
in the MS. record] women that it was jesterdar 
before we bad and tnct ” Under 8th Jane 1674 he 
writes The Rojab waa tpamed to a foattJt (FR 
Surat \o1 SS ) From a letter of Naraj an Sbenri to 
the Deputy Ooreroor of Bombay, dated 4 April 1674 
«e learn I arrited at Rain on 24tb March An 
order [ ame] from \aro 1 Paedit that I should 
remain in b s boute SRtil tbe t me of mautnisg waa 
over f r lbede»ib of Raja Sbiia 1 a wife wh cb I did 
resting there fire days [Ibid) S<l enc -wi.e of Shira 
dedia March 1674 " 
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made the mistahe of marrying three joang 
women though he had a uifeand two sons 
living His old wife, Sayra Bai, the mother 
of Raja Ram, felt herself neglected by 
her husband and tried all kinds of charms 
and love-pblltres to win hack his affection 
from her more youthful Urals Shivaji’s 
harem was, therefore, a scene ol veiled 
warfare,— the queens plotting against one 
anotiier through theit maids, doctors and 
magicians, and the poor husband trying 
to find some quiet by sleeping outside 
(Dig- 458) The question of succession which 
was constantly discussed during the earlier 


which imperceptibly 
; the noon of 


felt into a trance, 

pas^ into death , 

Sunday. 5th April, 1680 , the full moon ot 
the month of Chaitra , 

He had not vet completed 53 years 01 
age The Muslim world asenbed his 
premature death to the curse of the saint 
Sayyid Jan Muhammad of-Jalna. In 
Maharashtra there were ugly -whispers ol 
ins wife Sayra Bai, the mother of Baja 
Kam, baling administered poison to him to 
prexent his giving the throne to Shambhuji 
The earliest mention of this charge is in the 
Tankb t Sbirnji one extant MS of which 


was coii&uiuiiy uiscusscu uuiiuK <.uc i -- 

months of 1680 intensified this conflict of is at least as old as 1780 It is repeatca 


wives After December, 1679 Shtvaji’s 
health seems to have declined (Chit 180), 
and he seems tohaie had a premonition 
of the approach of death iSabh 101) This 
fact made the choice of au heir a live issue 
and the plots and counterplots m the 
harem aud cabinet tbickenra in consc 
qucuce 

. \ 

On 24th March, 16S0, the Baiah was 
seized with fever and dysentrv The illness 
continued for twelve davs Gradually all 
hopes of recovery faded away and then 
after giving solemn charges and wise 
counsels to Ins nobles and oiScers, and 
consohog the weeping assemblage witb 
assurances of the ^pint’s immortality in 
spite of the penshahkecss of the body, 
tile maker of the Maratha nation perform* 
ed the last ntes of his celigiou and then 


in the Sfiira D/gvynya, p 462 Both thep 
works are based on an earlier Marathi 
history now lost ' . , 

The oldest Marathi bakbar, that of 
Sabliasad, i« silent on the point, and with 
good reason A servant of Raja Ram. in a 
book written by order of that king and for 
bis eyes, could not possibly have mentioned 
bis mother's murder of ber husband even it 
It bad been true Cbitnis tells us that 
^ombhuji on Ins accession put Sayra Bat 
to death oa the charge of having poison* 
cd Shiva, but it was to all probability 
a false pretext for wreaking vengeance on 
bis step mother for her late attempt to 
crown her son Readers of Macaulay's 
account of the death of Charles II wdll re- 
member how at that very time m Europe 
hardly a sovereign died without the event 
beiug ascribed to poison 

JaPVNATU SiRh-iS 


TAXILV A MECTINO-GROUND OF NATIONS. 


\V (il If W (ft, ftod Cfft If Lad 
Vet once for a il« at lead 
T1 c CwiQ fonootb d d raed 

F or nearly ten centuncs, ending with the 
filth after Christ, Tuxila is said to 
have been a meeting ground of na- 
tions,— ofthe West nud of the Cost,— of 
the Persians the Macedonians, the 
Maurjras, the Bsctriaii Greeks, the 
Scythians, and the Kushan* 

The prompt publication of a Guide to 
Taxila bv Sir John Marshill has been a 
welcome addition to Uie literature on the 
subject. 'It is an illustrated hand book 


dealing with Topography, History, Art 
and an account oi cvcavations, commenced ’ 
ncorSarai kala, twenty miles northwest 
of Rawalpindi 

The Persian touch, if any , was perhaps 
an indirect one The Macedonian contact, 
« 0 ugh direct, was extremely trmsilory. 
But tuc other nations actually enjoyed a 
longer direct councction More than oidi 
nary interest is, therefore, attached to 
this ancient locality Information is, bow- 
still '‘singularly meagre’* inspitc of 
Uie accounts of Greek aud Cliinef.e w nters 
* be name Taxila IS of course of foreign 
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Ongin It IS a foreign corruption of the 
Indian name TaLshastla, a capital and a 
University town, famous for the Arts and 
Sciences of the age Its origin is lost m 
oblivion It IS generally admitted that tt 
had an earlier existence than many cities 
of the ancient world Its remains are 
situated m a ^Yell watered valley, protected 
by a girdle of hills, in the districts of 
Rawalpindi and Hazara Within this 
valley and within three and a half miles of 
each other, stand the sites of three distinct 
cities, now known as the Dhir mound, 
Sirkap, and Sirsukh , of which the 6rst has 
been found to be the most ancient of all 
Sirkap and Sirsukh, though situated in 
India, were founded by foreign invaders 
the one by the Bactnan Greeks, and tbe 
other by the Kusbans 

The behcf that Taxila was once included 
in the Indian possessions of tbe Achae 
menid Empire of Persia, founded by Cyrus 
( 553-529 0 C ), before the advent of tbe 
Buddha, rests chiefly on the testimony of 
Herodotus, corroborated by an inscnption 
in Aramaic characters ( p 75 ), discovered 
amidst the ruiqs of the second city, Sirkap 
The real import of this ancient record 
18 , bonever, still shrouded in mystery 
According to one authonty, it refers to 
‘ the erection of a Palace of cedar and 
ivory according to another to “a private 

S ict and tbe penalty to be paid for 
log a” ( p 76 ) From tbe mention 
of “a new Indian satrapy" m the tnsenp- 
lions ofDanus at Farsepolis and on bis 
tomb at Naksfai Rustam, bistonans 
suggest that Taxila was probably "includ 
ed in the Ach'cmenid Empire of Persia" 
(P 8) 

The Alaccdonian connection stands 
upon evidence of a diSercnt character, 
more direct and undeniable Taxila was 
under an Indian Pnece named Ambbi. who 
was at war with his neighbour, Porus 
He readily sided with Alexander tbe Great 
in his ex^xdition agiinst the common 
enemy In consequence of this compact, 
tbe Macedooiin hero encamped atTaxila 
for a few days Whatever political 
relationship might bare thus been tempo 
ranly patched up, it was promptly swept 
awavby Cbaouragupta, the founder oi 
the Mauiya bmpirc, at the time of the 
expulsion of Seleucus Nicator from all his 
Indian possessions as far as tbe iiudu 
Kush 

Cbandragupta.bis son Bicdusara, and 


bis grandson Asoka, managed to maintain 
their occupation of Taxila, mspite of local 
insurrections to assert independence As 
Crown Pnnee, Asoka and his son acted as 
Viceroy of this frontier province The fall 
of their Empire offered an opportunity to 
the Bactnan Greeks -(desenbed by Sir John 
by the appropnate name of Eurasians) to 
regain their lost possession of Taxila 
They held it for a time dunng which some 
of them adopted tbe faith and culture of 
India All other foreigners, who occupied 
Taxila m later times, were pure Asiatics 
in origin 

Thus, there could be no direct influx of 
Bnropean influence through tbe gates of 
Taxila Any influence, which could be 
directly exerted by the Eurastau Greeks, 
belonged to a penod subsequent to the 
fall of the Mao^a Empire. It was con 
fined to the area then” actually under theif 
occupation The epithet "Hdlemstic" is 
usually applied to such influence, and 
Sir John Marshal bos not accordingly 
discarded this epithet. He has, boweveri 
admitted the existence of an Early Indian 
Art before tbe influx of any foreign m* 
fluence, and has referred lus readers to hts 
contributions to the forthcoming Cam* 
bridge History of India on the subject. 

There is no real evidence, os Sir John 
bos readily admitted, to support the 
assnmptioo that Persian influence found 
its way mto Indian art at the time "when 
tbe Persian Empire extended over the 
north west" (pp 23 24) "A more reason* 
able view,” according to him,’ "is that 
tbe fusion of Iranian and Hellenistic ideas 
took place in Bactna and the neighbour 
ing countnes after their colonisation 
by Alexander the Great' and that the 
bybnd art, there evolved, was intro 
duced into India, either as a direct result 
of the peaceful intercourse between the 
Manrya Empire and Western Asia, or as 
a result of the subsequent invasions of tbe 
Bactnan Greeks, Scythians, Partbians, 
and Kusbans, all of whom must have 
been imbued to a greater or less degree 
with Gracco-Pcrsian culture ” (p 24) 

A further reasonable view, as a corolla 
ly to this, appears to be mci itable, It is, 
that "the colonisation by Alexander the 
Great," and the couseiiucnt ‘ fusion” of 
art m the Bactmn colony, must haie 
rcauired a reasonable time, so that the 
influence of the fused art could not haie 
been wtrodoced India, It 
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might have been more probably and more seems to linger as to its exact nature and 
effectively introduced by subi»equent in- extent According to Sir John, 
vastona than by peaceful intercourse * it promoted the dcrelopment of the eofiy 
during the Earlier Maurya age NMionai &bool of Indian art 

Fomgn influence upon Indino nrti.a 3 l« 

complex problem, which can hardly be ,,„rgthtnmg the growth w»ih new 

solved conclusively with our present state cnTigoratlag idenli tp 33) ^ 

ofkoowledge The real «ourccs ofknow- According to this view, art vsas to 
ledge, literary and zuonumeotaf, have not the Indian 

jet been adequately tapped An intelli „„„„„ „„„„ „p„„lo. 

gent combination of the two, and a i,enuil(ul which oppeaUd InUtoately to b'» 

correct appreciation of their varying re tuixniMctou* aithetic *enie. but ia which o«‘‘b‘r 
lations. have been deemed necessary to mitlUctuahtT oor in;»tieiini had aoy ahare For 
discover the foundation for a saeatific tbe.mt he roood « the format.re art* a^alo^ 
. study Some writers have, however, 
started a startling proposition tliat 
' Roman art and Roman culture extended 
their infiuenceas far as Northern India*' 

(p 31) Here Sir John has, with com 
mendablc promptness, cleared the ground 
bv pointing out that this opinion is 

'based on a foundaznental error as to - -- ^ 

the genesis of Roman Imperial art, and underlies the v\ bole fabric of Indian art 


iDcdiain la which to narrate, insitapic and 
sal langaagc, the Icgeods and hlstorj of bn f^J" 
and this was tnainlj whj, for the sate of its lucid tj 
and dramailo power he welcomed and absorbed 
ihclcttoas ^(Uelltaiatie act, not betaase be tjmpa 
thiKd with 111 ideals or saw lait the mtaas oi 
giving ntleraace to his own’ (pp 33 31) 

This vicvif contradicts the indiscriminate 
common opinion that "roreico tnfiuentx 


the relation m which it stood to the 
Hellenistic art of Western Asia' (p 32) 

The observations of Sir Tofao that (■) 
the fusion of Iranian witb Hellemsttc ideas 
took place in Bactna, and that fit) tbc 
real crucible of fusion was Western Asm, 
should be reconciled to imply that tbe 
first fusion bad taken place in Western 
Asia, and tbe second in Dactria, before 


It also contradicts the other opinion that 
* foreign inilueDcc vv as almost a negligible 
factor ” It strikes o middle course, and 
adopts a ' golden mean ” .In this, it gives 
credit to Indian art for au estraordmoi^ 
feat. iDuvinuch a» the lessons of Hcllemslic 
an are said to have been 'vtelcomed and 
absorbed” altbougb the ideals of Greek 
art 'fulled to awaken any response in 


better name. 

Says Sir John, 

c oMu wide dldsiloo, BcUvDivttc wt 


the influence of the double bjbnd actually the lodinn miud 
penetrated into India The epithet Greek Tins view, the latest on the sulijcct, 
or Hellenistic, applied to this ultimate deserves a careful consideration It has to 
product, must, therefore, be understood be tested by tbe testimony of tbe relics, 
' an extraordinary sense for wont ofa winch he buried in India No better site 
than Taxila, the meeting ground of na 
tions, could be selected for the purpose , 
and no better person thanSir John Mar- 
— ,— ••• shallcould be found to direct and conduct 
took iht real hold upon India that it took for vi-a a auu i-wuuu 

txaiupl* upon Italj Or ttsiUro As a, for the reaton investigation A classical scholar of 
that the tenipcraDenii of tbe two peoples were Special attainments 5ir John came out to 
radnatij disiKBitar sm vnuatjeawiT India, viitb vittteavnvd experience in 

sL°K ?/ ‘3 

•till remained the kejnotc of IltUcnlUic sit even in under the guidaute of distinguished 

the Orient. But these ideals awakened no response authorities OU the subject Ills Indnn 
in the I^iaa mind iheTiiioa of the Indian was expcticncc has added fresh laurels to his 

»p'»7t.on at Tat.ia 

tbooght was ethical his was epintnai where “Ot, tticrelore, have been commencca 

Greek was tauonal, his was ematlgnai ’ (p 83> Under better auspices ' 

„ All . The work IS still in progress Wchavc 

This well wounded ohsenatiou at once vet to hear the last word on tbc subject 
Ukes away from HenemsUcart all qnes- Meanwhile we arc grateful to Sirjolmfor 
tioiiabkdaims which relate to its having the prompt publication of all up to3ate 
•^modified the fundamentals of Indian art inlotmauon So far ns it goes, and it 
art undoubtedly played an ini goes far enough for all practical purpose-, 
part, but, much misconception no telic ofundoubted pre Maurya period 
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has yet beeu brought to light This has 
obliged Sir Joha to declare m all candid 
ness that ‘ the history of In dian art at 
present opens for us in the Maurya age” 

' 2-t) 

According to the Chronology, pieced 
together ind published in Chapter U (pp 
20 22), this age lasted for little over three 
quarters of a century between 317 and 
232 BC, ending with the reign of Asoka, 
well known for extraordinary building 
activity 

Materials to illustrate the state of 
Indian art of this period are as yet few and 
far between, although the building activity 
clearly suggests an undeniable advance- 
meat Sir Joha ascribes it to foreign 
ugcncy^and holds that "the indigenous art 
had not yet emerged from the pnmitive 
stage ” According to him, “The rudimen- 
tary character of the Indian art of this 
period IS well exemplified by the earrent 
mdigenons coins, known commoaly as 
‘punch marked ’ which are singnlarly crude 
and ugly , neither their form, which is ua 
symmetrical, nor the symbols, which are 
stamped almost indiscnmmately upon 
their surface, having any pretensions to 
artistiomerit ” (p 2i) 

This opinion seems to be based upon tbc 
assumption that the mdigenons coios cor 
rectly represented the. artistic capacity of 
the nge^ The crUdeness of Coins might, 
however, be due to neglect. The necesiity of 
minted com bad not yet ansen in India to 
deserve any attention oi the Sovereign or 
to call for an organised system of maou 
fracture The sbrofis used to imiiress the 
“punchmarks,” to serve the immediate pur- 
po«ie of regulating the current value The 
very name, ' Com,” was unknown Even 
now, in our own day, uncoined copper 
bits (dhchuas) are in use in many parts^of 
India No one will senousty contend that 
they arc relevant specimens of tbc Indian 
artistic capacity of our age Crudeness of 
coins nod highest artistic capacities rc 
mamed a normal condition of Indian cul 
ture m almost alt periods of History The 
coins of bhalimhan earned do nfiectioa of 
the Ta) In Greece the case was dificrent, 
'lud the Greek Numismatic ideal was car* 
ned to the entire ilellenistic world 

Of those who held Tnxila m turn in the 
histone pened, the Mauryis alone were 
Indians Their Qty stdUics buned m the 
lihir mound. Here the digging operations 
were very hraitcd, betug earned out 


‘mainly for the purpose of satisfying” Sir 
John “as to whether any remains existed” 
m the compound of his Bangalow, “before 
a small garden was planted out” 

Some examples oi foreign art are said tO' 
have been unearthed m the old attes lying 
buned at birkap and Sirsukh When it i3 
remembered that these two cities were not 
Indian except in the sense that they were 
founded on Indian soil, the discovery of 
examples of pure foreign art ui them would 
not be a matter of surprise But the exam- 

f >Ics, though foreign, are not completely 
oreign in every respecL They cannot also 
be looked upon as examples of Indianart 
in a true sense of the terra They may be 
rather looked upon as exampfes which 
reveal an infiucnce of Indian upon the local 
foreign art of the age Indiamsation of 
foreigners is more in evidence than Hellenl- 
satoaii of Indians There are records of 
traditional actual conversions of some oi 
the Eurasian Greeks to the faiths of India, 
as m the cases of King Menander Milmda) 
and ambassador Hehodonts Butcorees- 
pooding cases of conversion of Indians 
are sot yet IQ evidence Could the result 
have been difierent only m the case of art 
Here too there might have been an lofiu- 
eace of Indian art upon the Hellemstic, and 
the final result a complete Indiamsation 
One may reasonably hope to discover its 
first stage at Gandhara, the second m 
Taxila, the third at Mathura, and the last 
cveiywhere 

Sirjohn Marshall's painstaking work 
at Taxila mav be ngbtly lookcrl upon as 
the inauguration of a new era in Indian 
ArchmloRical inveatigation ,— an era of 
method m spade work, of discrimination 
m conservation, of scientific solicitude m 
observation and classification, anr! of 
deadedly superior skill in illustrating the 
monumeataf records of the past Let us 
hope that It will also be the inauguration 
ofaneraof mutual co-opemtioa, of Uie 
European and Indian scholars, of the * 
offici'il seekers of truth , with Sir John 
Marshall as “guide, fnend, and philoso- 
pher.” 

Many remaras of palaces, pnvatc 
dwellings, religious and sepulchral edifices, 
together with sculptures, inscnptious, 
corns, and jevvelkncs, have already been 
unearthed An inscribed silver scroll, 
deapbered and interpreted with skill and 
knowledge of which any Indologist may 
will be proud, has ' that the ashes 
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of tbe Buddha were cnshnned by a man of 
Balkh, on the fifteenth day of the month 
of Ashadha, m the year 136 of Azes, in a 
chapel at the Dbarmarajika stupa, in tbe 
distnct of Tanuva at Takahasila (p 52) 
This shows theinfinenceof Buddhism upon 
the foreigners of the age Each relic, when 
minutely examined, may disclose the same 
evidence, that of Indianisation rather than 
Bcllenisation^ indicating vitality oi the 
Indian culture of the time, not only in the 
domain of religion, but also in that of art, 
which, in India was, from its start, a 
hand maid of religion 

Sir John has offered an explanation ol 
this Ue says 

The Grethi mth the r verj elait e paolbcOD 
readilj identified Indian K^di mth their ono «le 
t ct and just ai tn Italj thev identified MlaerTa 
irlth Athena or Bacchus esith 0 ooj'sus to a India 
tfaej identified the inn god Sarya with ApoUo Of 
Kama tbe god of tote tvith their ono Bros and 
tbej had so hesitation therefore, lO pajiog tbe r 
derotloa to S ea or to Pareati to vnau or to 
LaVibml (p 20) 

Thia explanation bnogs us very nearly 
to the fringe of a rational solution of tbe 
complex problem of foreign mtlnence on 
Indian art It may belt) us to cast off 
many confused notionsof the past, anddis 
cover the real nature and extent of foreigo 
influence, by encouraging a deeper study 
of the eflcct it produced in India Frequent 
intercourse with foreign coontries could 
not but have introduced into ancient India 
much that was not indigenous to the land 
But as the ladigcnous art-ideals continu 


ed to remain unchanged, the final result in 
every case wasadecided ultimate Indianisa- 
tion As in Greece, so m India nay, m every 
country, independence of art bes m its per 
fection, not m its ongia Brunn suggested 
an analogy to establish the independent 
character of Greek art inspite of foreign in 
fluence “The Greeks,” he said, “borrowed 
the alphabet from the Pbccmcians, yet 
they wrote with it, not Phisnician, but 
tbeir own tongue Even so, they borron cd 
from their p^ecessors the alphabet of 
art, yet always, in art as in literature, 
spoke their own language ” In India the 
language of art has always been Indian, 
nna its alphabet may also be found in 
most cases to have been pre eminently m 
digenous It was for this reason that no 
hybrids were produced in India, as in 
Western Asia and Bactna Here the result 
ol foreign contact appears to have been 
ao tocreased activity, a further develop 
meot, of the indigenous art, a development 
which cannot be «aid to have beenacuievcd 
by any lodiscnminate absorption of 
foreign lessons by way of blind imitation 
or reckless borrowing, but by gradual 
Indianisation, by bringing such examples 
and sucb lessons on a line nith familiar 
Indian ideals For this tbe casual adop- 
tion of a new form of decoration or capi 
tal, didnot Hellcnise Indian architecture, 
but supplied it with fresh devices to tran 
slate ludian thought into artistic forms. 

A K Maitsa 


INDIAN PORTRAITS 


O NE of the fascinating contents of 
Indian painting is portraiture Tbe 
history, long ns it is, has necessarily 
an unwntten beginning, but there are 
sources which make it possible to study its 
chief cbaractcnstics and gradual develop 
incnt even from a very early time 

Visual art as a medium of expression of 
form and colour exatea human emotions 
Thus for its emotional value tbe art of 
namting played a significant part to the 
religious ages and 'uas largely uti 
for ethical purposes But it could 


not olways be content to live withm a 
religious atmosphere The purely repre 
Kntatiyc aspect of pictonal art naturally 
led to the imitation of forms of familiarity 
It was undoubtedly at this stage of art 
that the idea of portraiture was seriously 
considered This would be quite consis- 
tent with human instincts The mind, 
cither of the pnmitive or of the most cul 
tured, IS and has ever been fascinated by 
the idea ofaportrait 

Nothing definite can be said about the 
nature of very early portraits for want of 
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substantial records But litcrarj refer 
ences and later records make it clear tbat 
tliej cooreyed at least such disttoct lofor 
inaiiona about individual persons as were 
scccssarj foe tbeir identiHcatiou The art 
of portraiture was very popular and evi 
dcntlj considered to be a part of general 
culture The early portmts cannot be 
said to bavt been faultless representations 
or speaking likenesses This want of dcf 
tcrous realism need not necessanly lead us 
to undervalue them as vs orks ot art They 
expressed the sense of form periinps more 
truly tlian any of tbc modern portraits 
which try to capture fleeting expressions 
rather than drhncntc character The early 
portraits attempted to establish theidcn 
tity at tndtviiJuals part!) by rvoifenng 
tbeir features and partly by other nssocia 
tions significant or essential for their iden 
tification — a motif which nas mnintaincd 
even upto a very late period Thus none 
of these portraits could be valued as mere 
graphic semhHnccs of sitters but as expres- 
sions of forms, recollections of appearance 
and Uellnc'itions of character suegesting 
something which the artists had to say 
— V psychological cs&cntial for a true 
portrait. 

V\ilh this starting point, the correct 
LStuiiation of the value of the early Indian 
portraits becomes easy In literature 
GIU-G 
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they arc described as Chitra PAa/tkas 
Literally a pbihka means a board What 
tbe^>c pbahkos were made of, cannot be 
precisely determined but mdging from the 
extant remains of painting of different 
penods and of different places, it may be 
said tbat thev were probably painted on a 
prepared medium applied over olahs of 
terra cotta, stone or pieces of wood Cloth 
could also have been used to paint on 
but perhaps a painting on cloth would 
not be a pA’i/ii't from the btenl point of 
view The chitra sala served the [lurpose 
of n picture poUcry Lven princes we are 
told, learnt tht. art of paintinp and verr 
often painted portraits of their beloved 
ones Ladies also appear to have been 
\crv keen about painting It is probable 
that tbev too ieamt it as an accomplish- 
mcot The classic name Cbitta Lekba, 
literally meaning one who looks like a 
picture, has an indirect bearing upon the 
tradition of portraiture 

Literarv rtfi-fcnces show tbat most of 
tliecarr portraits were drawn from meipo- 
ry Tbis however need n jtgv^c nse to»i^- 
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The practice of drawing from life 
must have been m vogue long before 
tie tune of \kbar, as otherwise it 
would not have been possible to get 
such fine results in some of the carlj 
Moghal portraits There could not 
be any doubt that most of the best 
and remarkable Moghal portraits 
were drawn from life The character 
istic excellence which p“rvades them 
could be attained only by a tradition 
of long standing But in spite of tins 
trad tion imaginary portraits are 
not entirely wanting in this school 
Such an example is shown in the sup* 
posed likeness of Alexander The 
name of Alex luder had a great fasci 
nation for the Mogbals wlio ideal 
sed him as a famous hero It is 
difhcult to say what the origin of 
this portrait was It is not impro- 
bable that tbe artist bad seen some 
ludo Scythian com or sculpture 
from vvbicb he got an idea of the 
bead dms * As regards authenticity 
tbe portrait may be safely said to 
have none but it is an interesting 
example of an idealised and itaa 
g nary portrait It was perhaps a 
portrait of Alexander similar to the 
one that William Moorcroft got from 
the large collection of Raja Sansar 


SUalijabaDi Durblir 

painters of Akbar used to draw portraits 
from life It is needless to suggest that 
portraits were not fioisbcci before the 
sitters but perhips only sketches of tbe 
face were drawn from winch several 
finished versions vere prepared This 
accounts for tbe usually large number of 
exactly sim lar copies of tl e same portrait 
T1 esc copies may or may not be tbe work 
of the same artist It cannot be laid 
down as a role that copies prepatrd by 
d fferent art sts w ere always inferior to 
the originals In most cases they bore the 
mark of inferiority but m some cases 
even if tl ey were cop es of a later period 
they are pracljcally « d st ugu shal le from 
Tie typical poses and the 
stifi treatment of the dranerv i«- 

probable, bn. tU, „c,c aofSaH toS 


It represents li m (Uezander) w Ih pro 
JO nent Icatatcs aod aubora ha t flow ag ofef 
*> s Bbou der he wear* a helmeton h s head 
. wg t w Ih a itr og of pea Is but the rest of 
® Kaja could oot tell me 
Tf ‘ I'od become poss seed 

ot tbj Dbe taoce 

Moorcroft 3 desenpbon tallies With the 
drawing reproduced here It is note 
worthy that the astute trav'eller did not 
the hkc^cs^s authenticity of 

‘“tcresting reference to idealised 
school IS found m 

todii 8 Rajasthan 

j lAuraogreb ) had coniraaoded piclnres 

foes toll* repore 
n ^ Doorga Se ra was d awo seated on a 
back ord oary port 00 on horse 

a« eivl c te-stelVa Aurafis- 

at tbe 6 St glance eadaimeU I may entrap that 

wold,™ ’!'■ r* 1 a • 

t>«ndanUlq,-Pl ti Ste a 
m rn AT oiau ^ 
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Josbj Nsgsrst 

fellow (mean Og Sewsj ] but tb t dog s boro to b« 
taj bane 

Apparentlj these portraits could not 
hare been drawn from life as it is lucoc 
ceivable that the artists of the Moghal 
emperor could have access to bis mortal 
enemies But Auranezebe seems to bare 
beca satisfied •vsitb them perhaps because 
tbe> helped him in visualising bis foes 
whom he could not see but felt their pre 
sence with discomfort and alarm 

The pose in Moghal portraits was more 
or less stiff and conventional Bquestnan 
portraits were also common The face 
was generaUy drawn \n profile the three 
quarter face was also freeh drawn but 
the full face was seldom rendered and was 
a failure in most cases Group portraits 
occurred in darbar and bunting ‘scenes and 
other assembbes of the like One cb ef 
characteristic element in all these portraits 


was that the artists very often attempted 
to contribute some pecubantics to the 
likenesses suggestive of the character d s- 
positinn rank and sometimes the life 
history of the individuals represented 
Thus we very often find Akbar holding a 
grand darbar the zealous Aurangzebe no 
matter where he is reading the Quran the 
satirical Mullah Do I laza on"' a rekety 
hors« the Io\e*distTactcd Sarmad wander 
mg about unclad the saintly Mecra Bai 
bolding a cAamar or a lady playing on a 
sitarorgathenngflowers in an exquisite 
garden The back groui d was never em 
hasisei but very discreetly rendered to 
armonise with the general effect of tic 
portrait V flat colour scheme with a few 
touches of gold to break the monotony of 
space was the most common motif of the 
back ground of single portraits The back 
ground in portraits of ladies very often 
showed a dccoratne treatment in the form 
of a blossommg tree or a Ijcd of flowers 
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The Nloghal school possesses portr.iits 
of ladies some of which are supposel to be 




those of royal ladies These although full 
of tea lerncss and great chami form the 
subject of a serious controversy It is 
doubted vvhctl cr tl ey could be actual por 
traits of those w hom they arc supposed to 
represent Uith reference to the portraits 
of Moghal courtHdies Manucci i \ enctian 
traveller who was in India during the 
latter part of the sercntecuth century 
has noud I do not bring forward any 
portraits of queens and prmceses for it is 
impossible to see them thanks to their 
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but it was not an impossibility Woman 
has indeed been a hidden beauty lo India 
but her delineation, in art has oerer been 
wanting Likenesses of noble ladies of the 
"'JoRhal penod are not so numerous as 
those of men Tins is suggestive of the fact 
that these whether actual or imaginary 
likenesses were accorded some kind of 
pruacy It is true that portraits of ladies 
were moreor less idealistic but they do 
not appear either unnatural or lack m the 
delineation of character ^lanucci s warn 
ing may sound reasonable but it clearly 
shows that even during his time portraits 
of ladies were found and some of these at 
least were said to be those of roval ladies 
This proves that the act of inscribing por- 
traits of ladies as likenesses of royal prin 
ecsscs 13 not a purely modern invention 
The !adie<» inside the zenana were undonb- 
tcdly placed beyond the gaze ofartists hot 
it does not <sccra utterly impossible that 
they raicht ha\e made some concession to 
artists for the sake of portraits There is 
a very popular belief that artists were 
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aiioww to see the reflections of ladies on 
the surface ofthe water in a well through 
the door of an underground apartment 
which enabled the artists to draw nor 
traits The idea is more or less fascina 
ting but hardly deserving of senous con 
^deration but there must be some essen 

tial truth at the root of this tradition Be 

cannot get over the 
^ likenc'ses of ladies wereproduced 
Whether they were of royal ladies or those 
of concubines of princes is a matter for 
rareful studj Even if they are portraits of 
wncubinesitdocs not become quite clear 
how they could be portrayed for the con 
S of royal princes would perhaps 
U as much in the zenana as the royal 
and other noble ladies Then there are 
«rtain paintings which show a Moghal 
emperor for instance jchangir with a l^y 
wcanng a roval crown Such a portrait 
would apparently be not that of a 

A poprait hkc this mast have bS» 

meant to be kept m the poss^os of 
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thclKojput princesses, It 
could Ijc supposed ' that 
they suflered themselves 
to be painted. This need 
not necessarily suggest 
lliat artists had a fr« 
access to them. Vte 
know that Mogha! Jadics 
were fairly cultured. 
Some of them were poets. 
Princes learnt painUnff; 
could not princesses also 
Jeam it ? Eunuchs bad 
free access botli to the 
zenana and outside, My 
of whom could have had 
some training in draw- 
ing. Artists could work 

from skctchcsmadcinsule 

the zenana.* These s« 
perhaps idle conjectures 
and they will remain so 
ti> historians and aott- 
quarians, but they «r* 
tainly have tlic mentof 
suKgestiog that more or 
less reliable portraits of i 
royal ladies conld be hao 
even in case male artists 
bad no direct access to 
them. It is difficult to say 
whether any internal cvi* 
dence will ever be fort°* 
coming to establish tbe 
authenticity of these 
traits; but it must w 
said'tbat the want of it 
should not underrate 
their value both as oI> 
jects of historical interest 
and works of art. 1“ ^ 
absence of other •authen- 
tic portraits these ought , 
to be accepted as genuine 
ones, more particularly 
when the doubt on their 
reliability is thrown by a 

ffircifmpr TOtiose ' know* 


liberty of associatiuB royal prj.,e.s™w'fS pr°omr'3‘°’jfpTA?mSte“t' 

ortVe” “Sy'-’lr-J.r' ‘>'”^‘-re ^ 

<Todh Ba5,NurJeha.i._Mamtaz Sah 7^” ^ the portraits 

a-Nissa, Chand Bibi and a few others. * Th* Lahore Mmeum bae an iotecetlioe port 
in their case at least, and particularly of m^rt^aSe^ok’‘r.°'’ • 


of an amacenr’f work. 
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vulgar, undcserviQg of notice But no one 
witb the least artistic sensibility will 
admit that there is any vulgarity in any of 
the portraits believed to be those of royal 
Moglial ladies None have the deliberate 
sensual delineation invariably found in the 
Delhi ivory miniatures of so*called Moglial 
pnneesses, which are most likely fancy 
pictures, but any ot them can very well be 
the likeness of a pnnee s concubine 

In a matter like this when there is a 
dispute between art and history about an 
object of purely artistic merit the judg 
meat passed on an aesthetic basis should 
be absolute A portrait is essentially a pic 
ture — a work of visual art Its value as a 
likeness is not teal this value lasts for 
a limited number of years As soon as a 
likeness outlives those who have a personal 
interest m the individual portrayed it 
loaes its value as a likeness but fully 
retains Its value as n work of art For 
instance, looking at a portrait of Akbar 
to*day, no one withanv real artistic sen 
sibihty would seriously question whether 
Akbar had exactly the same features as 
shown m his likeness but everyone is at 
liberty to criticise itas a w ork of art So 
in an old portrait its interest as a likeness 
IS almost nil This is readily understood 
when we are face to face w ith a portrait 
which IS neither inscribed noc are there 
any means of identifying it, and we cannot 
but appraise its value as a work of art 
The portraits of ladies said to be those of 
the royal Moghal bouseholdhave a similar 
significance They arc works of art first, 
portraits afterwards The doubt about 
their authenticity should not minimise 
their importance and value both as records 
of the past and as w orks oi art 

The Delhi ivory miniatures which have 
some beanng on the Mogbal school have 
an uncertain history Thev ari^uodoubt 
edly of European origin and may have 
bccu introduced even as early as the time 
of Jehangir, if not earlier Kuropean paint 
mgs found tbeir way to Akbar s court aud 
biblical and other paintings— paiticulatly 
love scenes— belon^g to the time of 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah jehan arc m 
existence in which the infiuesce of 
European paintings is distinctly visible 
Tbcsc pictures and «ome others, which 
appear to be copies of or adaptations from 
European pamtmgs do not show anj 
dcvuition from the general tradition of the 
Moghil school The ivory miniatures are 
G2>i— 7 


of a later period than these and do not 
show any influence of the old tradition 
The inception of this school may have been 
derived from attempts to copy Moghal 
portraits on ivory, introducing some of 
the elements of European paintings, which 
eventually led to the production of a 
hybrid art having none of the good quah 
ties of the Moghal school Too much 
modelliug is shown in most of these mmi 
atures, and yet they are hopelessly wanting 
m the delineation of character A deliber 
ate attempt to make them look pretty and 
sensually beautiful render the miniatures 
vulgar and almost vicious The Lucknow 
portraits arc descended from the hybnd 
school of Delhi and are just as bad as the 
latter 

Portraits are quite common m the 
Raiput school and they bear a strong con 
tmst against the Mogbal school This 
school has a peculiar history It existed 
long before the birth of the Moghal school, 
and perhaps it was this school that inter 
ested Akbar, and eventually eostnbuted 
largely towards the development of the 
Mogbal school The connection between 
the two schools has been very mtimate 
and jet it appears that the indmduaUky 
of the two was maintained even up to a 
very late period Whatever influence the-- 
two schools had over each other, it was 
superficial For instance, the inscribed 
portrait of Josbi Ji Nagarai by Bulaki, 
dated 1C7I, has not the charactenstic fea 
turcs of the pure, Rajput school , whereas 
the portrait ot a man with a black shield 
belonging to late 18th century is dismctly 
Rajput The portrait of \ur Jehan, on the 
other hand, shows the influence of both the 
schools Portraits of this type are not so 
numerous as other subjective pamtmgs of 
this kind which form a separate group 
The earlier portraits of the Rajput school 
are severely conventional The profile is 
the principal motif and the drapery— spe 
cially the head dress— is drawn with gr«it 
care rinisbed portraits are in local 
colours but a large number of likenesses 
ate met with m black out hues on a thick 
coatmg of white— a motif peculiar to the 
Rajput school • In many cases the face 
and head dress only are finished m local 
colours the rest remaining white with 
black outlines Couplets or verses m 
praise of the persons represented as well 

• Oofio shed Puojab h li portra ts sbotr a waular 
treatment hot the vh te u rerj tiuoly 
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as the uainc of the artist arc sotnehmes 
given on finished portraits Group por 
traits ta the Kaiput sclnol are not so 
cotmnon as in the \loghal s hool Music 
parties or darbar bccncs are the usual 
types of grout) portraits hut they ore bcI 
dom inscribed 

The art of portraiture was very exten 
sivcly practised by the painters m the 
PuijiU bill states The history of the 
Fuijab school is obscure but it la certainly 
of pre Moghal existence Actual pre 
Moghdl records are however wanting but 
later records iinmistahably prove the exis 
tence of a tradition of long standing The 
influence of the Moghal school over the 
Punjab school was if any very slight 
<rhe earliest available portraits of the 
Punjab school show the Moghal dress 
which was apparently adopted during the 
period but the rest of the treatment was 
uistiuctly different from the Moghal 
school In technique the Pui jah school 
owes nothing to the Moghal school oo 
the other hand it looks very probable that 
the Moghal school owed much to the 
latter 

A large number of both inscribed and 
umnsenbed likenesses come from Dasohh 
Cliamha Guler Mandi Kangra Nurpur 
and other places Each of these places liad 
afichool of its own having distinct charac- 
teristics There is as much of difference 
between two works of two different places 
in the Punjab hills as there is between a 
Moghal and a Raiput painting Form 
stance the Basohli portrait of Bbanpat 
PaP IS quite diQerent in technique and feel 
mg Irom the Kangra portrait ofSansar 
Chand t The portrait of a pundit belo ig 
lug to the Basohli school has a fine dcli 

• K Tcry brare and powerful toltr of Baiohl 
fluamheJ about lo98 wai kept a pr loutr >a Ddbi 
for n«a * jjbt year* 

i ktuleroCKnugra. ded Ifi lS2-k 


ncation ol character Another urn IcnUficd 
likeness of a pn icc— probably ofChamba-* 
Allows traces of tlie Rajput traditmn 
The I’uui lb school coinpnsmg the diflcr 
cot lull school* lias left very extensive 
records of great variety and, leaving out 
Ajanta it is perhaps the most significant 
oi all the schools of Indian painting 

The Sikh school is the unworthy descen 
dantofthc great Punjab school Its life 
IS as short as the ephemeral supremacy of 
tlieSiblis Portraiture being its duel pre 
occupation it produced a large number 
of likenesses a few of which are good the 
rest b'lDg of mediocre quality Ivory mini 
alurea of this^school arc very poor The 
school has hardly contributed nuything 
winch willcudurc and lucas an integral 
part of Indian art 

The Sikh school shous the vitiation of 
the remoant of the indigenous tradition of 
Indian portraiture Besides containing 
the portraits ol Sikh chiefs and nobles the 
school has a few queer studies of Euro 
peans chidly military ofijeers who were 
in the Punjab during aud after Uaniit 
Singh s time Whatever luterest they might 
have as likenesses cither actual or ima 
ginary they have no artistic value The 
comic portrait of Sir Henry Lawrence* 
senes as an example show ing the poverty 
of works of this type 

Here we have the last glimpse of the 
indigenous Indian tradition of portraiture 
and the beginning of the pscudo-Euro- 
pcao ideal wli ch has been so very fruitful 
in uprooting tbe nati mal tradition and 
grafting a. perverted idea aboutart and 
bas proved so far by its existence to be 
capable only of denational ziug and de 
moralising the Indian mtud 

* Aa eiBcUy s in lar vert on aad many other por* 
tra U of ibi* type are in the Lahore raiueum. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE OF ANCIENT INDIAN TRADE 
WITH THE PERSIAN GULF 


T H< SE interested in the nature and 
extent of Indian trade in nucientdays 
with thectties of Lower Mesopotamia 
aud Western Persawill be glad to learn 


that further evidence has been found 
corroborating the inferences already 
madiT 

When in Pans m 1913 I looked through 
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the autiquanan collections la the Louvre 
Museum on the cbaoce of finding; arbclcs 
made from the Indian conch ( the Sanhba 
lurbinella pirura, Linn ) Greatlj to ray 
satisfaction I found quite a number, some 
of very high interest The principal of 
these was a fine libation vessel numbered 
made from a fine sankha shell over 
6 inches in length One side of the 
shell had been sawn ofl longitudinally 
together with the whole ol the central 
axis or columella, thereby transforming it 
into a spouted \csse} admirably adapted 
for use in pouring out libations No 
carving is present, but the exterior surface 
IS smooth and was doubtless polished 
when in use This object is one of those 
brought back by the Mission Diculafoy 
from thi},ruins of Su^a and is attributed 
to the Achaememd period { 4£h and 5tb 
centunes B C ) In the same case is a 
wedge shaped ornament also made from 
the Indian conch A small perforation 
exists towards the wider end such as 
x\ould be made were this to be used as a 
pendant hung from the neck or elsewhere 
The surface is polished and it has evidently 
been cut longitudinally from the loOated 
mouth whorl of the conch In yet another 
case containing objects brought from the 
same region by the Mission J De Morgan 
IS a sankha bangle labelled A 7532 It 
measures about 4 inches in largest dianie 
ter and IS ocarir 1 inch m width The 
oattem 19 a simple one, the surface having 
been rubbed down from each margin to 
form an obtuse angled ndge running down 
the middle of the extenor surface of the 
bangle Probably this belongs to a much 
older period than the libation cup, as this 
expedition worked generally in older 
strata than the Dieulafoys Finally in 
Room VI amongst the objects contained 
in the collection brought* back by Uic 
Mission de Sarzec from the rums of Tcllo, 
the ancient Lagash, m lower Mesopota 


mn, is a fragment of a plain wedge- 
pendant similar to that mentioned above, 
together with a senesof othershell plaques 
elaborately engraved In shape they are 
truncate wedges The entire surface of 
the finest piece is occupied with a repre- 
sentation of a lion seizing a bull All have 
a perforation at one side and measure 
about inch in length 

As I have not opportunity to complete 
the inaestigation of these exceedingly 
interesting objects 1 have brought them 
to the notice of Dr L Germain of the 
Pans Natural History Museum, who Ins 
already published reports apon the shells 
brought back bv one of the French Susa 
Expeditions to Persia He has taken up 
the suggestion with enthusiasm and I am 
sure that the results of his detailed study 
of the objects will prove of great value tn 
farther elucidating the trade connection 
of Indi I with the Vssynan and Pc’siau 
Empires 

i must not omit to aay that the geogra> 
pineal range of the Indian Conch, Turbi- 
n€llapiruw is restricted wholly to India 
Its distribution at tbe present cay id 
boun led on the west by tbe Gulf of Kutcb, 
while to the enst it is not found beyond 
tbe Andaman Islands Kathiawar, 
Travaneore, tbe Gulf of Mannar, Pulk 
Bay, the North ofCejlon, the Coromandal 
coast to some distance north of Madras, 
and the Andaman Islands arc the only 
places where it exists ( For details, <ee 
‘Tbe Sacred Chink of Indn " Madras 
Government Press 1014 ) The shell is 
never found m the Persian Gulf or any 
where west of India Hence the presumn 
tivc inference is conclusive that if found in 
Assvnan city sites, it must have reached 
tliere through the activity of trade 
agencies * 

J VVICS UORNLLL, 

£FL S , Coremwent "M-innc R/ofogisfjj 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Bt S V VlaWAWTIIV , U \ , I. T 

M an. is a warring auinaJ Ilobbcssaid, struggle for existence so with nations the 
and naturally as with individuals prospects of nntcrnl wellbeing and the 
there is an innate tendency for the desire for doranance over the rcstappear 
subjugation of one by auolher m the to have brought on this tendency for war 
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It IS nothing out of t\ic way to expect 
bennug in mitul the conditions that prcvlll 
among the civilised nations of modern 
times when advanced notions of brother 
hood and solidantr had been preached 
far and wide that in the b^jegonc 
mdleniunia amidst the \anety and mul 
titudc of the nations in Ancient India 
warfare was an aflair of not infrcijuent 
occurrence The very hymn of the Pitmsha 
sulta which has Ikcq utilised as explain 
ing the origin of the four Varnasramas 
makes provision for a warrior caste and 
to die m righteons battle was the highest 
mentofa valorous Kshatriya ^ 

The conception of war being an engine 
to destroy the heathen or barbarian which 
was a feature of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans is seen to operate in Indta^also 
The tdahabharata* says War was m 
vented by Indra for destroying the 
Dasjus and bow a weapons and armour 
created for the same end Hcocc ment is 
acquired by the destruction of the Dasyus 
Who were the Dasyus? They were asis 
clear to us from the Kig Veda hambita 
the son Aryan aborigiaal inhabitants of 
India whoappeario contrast to the Aryas 
. and who were alien to them to colour 
' language religion and social mstitutioos 
But tins eagerness of tbc Arjas tor the 
extirpation of the non Aryan races extend 
ed to their fellow Aryas also There ate 
many a hymn* in the Rig \cda ivbich 
indicate the wrath of the Aryan bard not 
only against the Dasyus but against the 
Aryan opponents of his own tribe 
DEnXlTlON AND UESCRIFTION OF WAXFARC 
Warfare has been defiaed as the 
affair that two parties who have isimical 
relations with each other undertake by 
means of arms to Satisfy their rival in 
tcrests * It is- that by which the enemy 
IS opposed and subjugated* Thisdc&ni 
tion contains m it some oftbe characteristic 
conditions of warfare in ancient Ind a 
It presupposes the existence of two parties 
mimical to each other And it would 
appear that war was mostly an aflair 
between state and state and not between 
the individuals It is next an affair between 


twopartics wao «au occuiot auiu<. 
hostile in their relations to each 
la this IS probably implied the fact that 
warfare was resorted to only after acts 
of long continued hostility an 1 the im 
possibility of coming to terms ha 1 necc> 
Bitatcd the declaration of war la fact 
the works of 1 tcraturc declare definitely 
that war should be resorlcl to only if 
all other cxpcJjcnts of bringing about 
peace have failed • War was not entered 
into precipitately hut only after due 
deliberation of tlic past cients and the 
conduct of the belligerent slates wbica 
must haic necessitated tbc breaking op 
of peaceful relations The hostile relations 
between the belligerent commumties 
must have been long standing The next 
condition assumed m tbc definition is the 
use of arras Here we arc Icd^ to the 
distioction between or ordinary 

quarrel and The use of weapons 
arms aod implements is a necessary condi 
tion of war Lastly war implies a senes 
of acts ot hostility and not merely a 
cooditioo Probably the condition or 
attitude of warfare is denoted by the 
term fivi * 

CLSSSiriCATlOS OF WVRFARfl 
Ttarfare is classified according to the 
weapons by which it is conducted into 
Daivika Asura Maausha* and into 
Prakasa Kuta and Tushni* according to 
the methods of fighting resorted to 

Dauikaisthe vanety m which charms 
and spells arc used This is chiefly spoktu 
of in connection with the fights between 
tbc Devas and Asuras This need not 
therefore engage our attention 

The Asura form is oneiu winch raechani 
cal instruments are used Wherever 
engines ol oppression causing sweeping 
destruction are used there is probably 
the Asura variety of w arfarc 

The Minusha kind is that in which 
weapons and bands are made use of It 
is this variety of warfare with which we 
are most concerned 

Open warfare is conducted by threats 
assaults and creation of confusiou in the 
enemy ranks at the right time and at the 
right place This is the ouly kind of 
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warfare properly so called In the ordinary 
circumstances fighting was to be open no 
underhand dealing or unfair play being 
allowed 

Treacherous warfare consists in keep 
ing up good relations with the enemy 
while attacking at the same time flits 
method of fighting implies the use of 
guile and underhand methods This kind 
of fighting 13 not recommended under 
ordinary conditions and is permitted in 
case of the weak against the strong and 
even here only in the last instance was it 
to be resorted to 

Silent warfare implies the attempt to 
winfrover the army and officers of the 
enemy by diplomatic means This like 
the precious one is not approved of as 
being the r gUt method to be pursued 
But this form implies so much of dipio 
macy and skill if successfully earned out 

RratistTCS OF StccEss IS War 
Some of the great requisites^* of 
successful fighting mentioned are heroic 
spint and enthusiasm supenonty in 
strength organised troops and weapons 
and torts and skilful diplomacy Kauti 
Iya*i lays these down m the above 
order and in the ascending order of merit 
He says ‘An arrow shot by an archer 
may or may not kill a person but the 
skifful diplomacy of a wise man kills even 
those yet unborn Great importance is 
attached to the proper choice of officers 
soldiers places and methods of fighting in 
all the books of literature dealing with 
politics 

CiuvALRt AND Heroism is War 
Chivalry was a virtue and the 
Kshatnjas are praised for their valorous 
fighting in the battlefield It was in fact 
enjoined on all of the fighting caste to 
engage in nghtcous war and meet a noble 
cod V Kshatnya was never to cease from 
battlei^* and bis death in bed was a sm ** 
V kiug who IS defied by foes must not 
shrink from battle tor it is tbe duty of all 
KsUatnyaa to fight He who valorously 
fights IS sure to attain to bciicn A 
Kshatnya would in fact be lucking in the 
performance of h 9 religious duty and lie 
would not acquire religious merit if be 
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did not engage m battle ** There 19 
nothing more productive of good to the 
Kshatnya than to be engaged in righteous 
warfare even though it might lead to the 
destruction of one s own race so «oys the 
Bliagavat Gita There are we note 
only two classes of people who reach 
heaven— the austere missionary and the 
man who is killed in the front of tbe 
fight And for the warnor was 
reserved a place much h gher than those 
places which Brahmans attain by perform 
mg sacrifices and which I e gi\ mg up lus 
life for the nglitcanse reaches immediately 
after death ' ' 

The Ideal iv Warfare 
Once a warrior had entered the battle 
field he was by no means to retreat or 
desist from fighting Death rather than 
disgrace was his motto and being m it 
(battle) the best way vns to fight it 
through as Lowell said Lotto turn 
from battle is one of the best means for 
a king to secure happiness and be who 
fights with utmost energy and does not 
retreat goes to heaven Tbe steps of 
those who when their ranks .are broken 
do not turn back but fight on are like so 
many sacrifices*” The rascal who dies 
from a fight reaches hell*® He who flies 
in terror from a field incurs the sm of 
killing a Brahman and the gods forsake 
such a vile coward ** We read m the 
Mahabharata** Let us swear to conquer 
and neier to desert one another Let only 
such men come who would never turn 
back from battle or cause their comrades 
to be slam The conscq^uences of fleeing 
away from battle are loss of wealth 
infam> and reproach Those that flee arc 
wretches among men We should fight 
tegavdlcsa uC life or dewtli and witls tins 
determination attain a place in heaven 
He deserted his comrades in the field 
or retreated after sustaining defeat was 
in fact allowed no place m society or 
family*’ life We arc told that so many 
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times tlie soldiers put themselves to death 
to avoid disgnce As regards the king 
of the Maharashtra country Yuan 
Chwang** says ‘Whenever a mneral is 
despatched on a warlike expedition al 
though he IS defeated and his army is 
destroyed, he is not himself subjected to 
bodily punishment, only he has to exchange 
his soldier’s dress for that of a woman 
much to his shame and chagrin So many 
times these men put themselves to death 
to avoid such disgrace ’’ 

Resort to War o\ly atter all other 

EXPEDIENTS HAVE BEEX TRIED ASD 

FAILED • 

Winning victories in wars was glorious 
for the Kahalriya and to flee away from 
the field of battle was worse than death 
Yet It has been repeatedly proclaimed that 
kings should resort to war only m the 
last instance Only when there was no 
other remedy was war to be under 
taken •* The king should win victories 
as far as possible without battles and 
victories achieved by battles are not 
spoken of highly by the wise *' Let the 
other expedients of gwr gn and be 
tned la turn and their failure alone may 
justify the cmnloymeDt of the last*’ If 
the enemy could not be stopped by the 
first three let the king bnag them to sub 
jectioa using force alone says the 
Manusmnli ** The ancient lud'an states 
men knew that war entailed unnecessary 
waste of energy and resources and that 
considered from the matenal stand point 
it did not produce good results in proper 
tion to the magnitude of the loss it 
involved "The results of war are un 
certain "*• 

Consequently it would appear, un 
necessary aud aggressive wars were not 
common m ancient India, and ‘only in the 
cause that was nghteous sweet (may) he 
the smell of powder ’ The king was to 
abstain from all fruitless acts ot hostility 
and be should never destroy his army by 
recklessly undertaking wars*® Warn 
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were not in general to be waged for mere 
assertion of material force and for 
terntonal 'iggrandisement ‘Avoid war 
for acquisition of territory’** appears 
to have been the pnnciple followed by 
Yudhishtbira *» "Not too ambitious 
surely of conquest were the ancients 'ccing 
that in a shiall part of the earth there 
were numerous monarchs such as Bliaga- 
datta, Dantavakra, Kratha, Kama, 
Kaurava, Sisupala, Salva, Jarasandba, 
and Sindtiuraja. King Yudhishtbira v^as 
easily content since he endured quite near 
at hand the kingdom of the Kimpurushas, 
when the conquest of Dhanaujaya had 
made the earth to shake ’' Generally 
speaking, kings in ancient India did not 
engage in war unless they were forced to 
it and wars were undertaken not on 
unforeseen and on small causes but only 
after great deliberation and on sufficient 
grounds So at least declare the works on 
Polity— Artbasastras and Dbarmasastras 
alike 

Causes of War 

What then were the grounds on wbicli 
wars were begun in ancient India ? la 
general, war was the result of injuries 
done by states to one another, and one 
should commence warfare when one JS 
attacked and oppressed as the Sukraniti 
bolds ** Mutual nvalry among the Aryas 
and non Aryas formed the cause of the 
wars lu the Vedic age Acquisition of 
territory and desire for conquest formed 
other grounds for the op“ning of hosti 
lities A desire for self preservation, the 
disturbance in the balances of power, 
Md the thirst for realising the Imperial 
ideal appear as other causes of war 
especially in later ages Alany of the 
wars ot the later tunes appear to have 
been due to lust of terntory Kautilya 
holds the view that ‘the conqueror well 
versed m politics who acquires terntory 
from enemies gams supenontv’** Other 
miscellaneous causes found to operate 
uelore the outbreak of w ar are the stealuig 
of women, of cattle, etc Lastly the spint 
of dharma was earned to such an extent 
as to permit a king to wage war with an 
other who being addicted to pleasure, 
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plunders the people s goods and causes 
disafTectioa amoa^ his subjects '*This was 
made a fit ground oF laterrentioa ' 

Thus the ideal of warfare la ancient 
India was not to engage in wars unless 
all other means of bringing about peace 
are forbidden, but when once on reason 
able grounds war was begun, Tictory was 
to be achieved at all costs and death 
rather than disgrace was the motto of the 
heroic warrior who fought m the field 
Koxa Ydddha and Prakasa Ydddha 
The ideal was not by any means easy 
of realisation The mam object of the 
conqueror in engaging bimselF m war was 
to overcome the enemy and sometimes 
one had to 'place even disgrace m front 
and honour at the back and accomplish 
ones desired object for it is folly to lose 
ones object Such was the importance 
attached to victory in war that we even 
read the enemy has to be subdued to war 
whether fought according to the rules of 
morality or not We find that instances 
were not altogether wanting of wars 
waged on other than reasonable grounds 
nnd where treachery and guile were now 
and then employed The works of 
literature, specially the Artbasastras 
make mention of a variety of warfare 
which was not fair and open—^sa^v 

The Dharmasastras are never for the 
use of any guile or underhand methods in 
warfare Kuta yuddba being dishonorable 
and unmoral does not fin 1 a place in tbeoi 
The Artbasastras subordinate considera 
tions of morality to thoS" of expediency 
and practical gain But even the latter 
class of works do not permit Kuta yuddba 
in all cases and this procedure was 
certainly not fair and commendable 
Kuta 3 uddha is mentioned as beiog a 
provisioa ^or the weak against the poner 
ful The Sukramti*® says ‘There is no 
warfare which extirpates the powerful 
enemy like the Kuta yuddba and one need 
follow mtt or moral rules only so long as 
one 13 powcriul enough to overcome 
others * The \gni Parana permits secret 
and underhand harassing only by the neak 
against the strong »• Kamandaka who 
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follows Kautilya also approves of Kuta 
yuddha only by the weak king agamst 
his powerful opponent 

Thus if Kiita yuddha was resorted to it 
was not probably between states of equal 
strength and resources but it was a way 
for the weak agamst the strong for states 
which could find no other outside help 
and have by some means or other to 
maintam their existence m the midst of 
states strong and powerful Even here, 
we read the small states were to seek the 
protection of stronger ones for fighting 
against their mighty foes A weak king 
was as far as possible not to persuade 
himself into battle He should make 
treaties and avoid wars enter into a 
treaty at least for the time being, waitmg 
for an opportunity when be may reinforce 
himself and meet his foe m war If no 
outside aid is forthcoming, or if m seekmg 
the help of others there be suspicion of 
evil the weak king has somehow to 
himself m the war** and m that 
case It would appear Kuta yuddba was 
justifiable 

We find again that the employment of 
guile IS advised only agamst those that 
use It ** In the Pratijcayaugaodharayana 
ofBbasa** we fiod that the mmister of 
Udajana has recourse to guile to let bis 
sovereign free It was impossible to open 
ly face king Pradyota in war hence 
ruse had to be pitted agamst the ruse 
already employed by Pradyota’s people 
Udayana was capture by Pradyota s men 
with a guile corresponding to the Trojan 
horse trick Yaugindharayana the mi 
Dister of Kausambi dressed as a Buddhist 
moak goes to Ujjam and fills the palace of 
Avanli with spies and secret agents and 
contnves a plan of escape for bis sovereign 
But the inevitable happens between 
Udayana and Vnsavadatta the princess of 
Avaoti The two fall 10 lore and Yaugan 
dbarayana contrives somehow to set free 
the couple on an elephant by secret dc 
signs 

Hot\ FAR ARE TUF ARTUASASTRAS 
Macuiaveluan ’ 

It IS because the Artbasastras subordi 
nate considerations of morality to eip^i 
cacy and practical gam that the authors 
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of these worts have been styled Indian 
Macbiaiellis ** The ideal of the Italian 
theonst as will be clear from hia own 
statement was ‘ AlthouRh it is detest- 
able in everything to use fraud neverthc 
less in the conduct of war it is admirable 
and pratsew orthy and he is commended 
who overcomes the foe by stratagem 
cqna/Jy with him who overcomes him by 
force ’ This is by no means identical with 
that of the Indian writers mentioned 
above, for they w oulJ on no account give 
cgm/ place to the ^ vanety of wanare 
w ith the irem type Even m the Artha 
sastros Kutayuddba occupies only a 
«ccondary and less honourable place The 
Vrthasastras naturally give more promt 
neat attention to the acquisition of maten 
al wellare as the Uhatraasastras do to the 
snintual and moral laws ol welfare Out 
this can only lead one to the conclusion 
even applying the foreign epithet that the 
Arthasastraa are more MacbiarelUan than 
the DUarmasastras It would not alto 
gethee warrant the opinion held that the 
ArtAasastnlaras KauUlyaaod Sukra for 
instance, are Indian Macluavelhs L't us 
not bnng m comparisons from outside and 
tUruit them in cases where they may not 
suitably apply 

On the other hand the point that has to 
be noted in this connection is that these 
secular w ritcrs disclose to us how far the 
theory proclaim'd in the sacred works of 
literature corresponded to the practice 
that obtained m their rcsp-ctivc ages 
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There was no good proclaiming that a 
weak state should in its fight with a 
powerful neighbour follows exactly the 
same rules as were expected to be followed 
by the latter and that even he that is 
wicked should be subdued only by fair 
means’** Wc arc reminded of the sad lot 
of Belgium in this connection Itnasim 
possible for the weak, if left alone, undei 
ordinary circumstances to overcome tbe 
more powerful 


GcNERAI. IlLMAMTi I\ WaRFARB 
Wars m ancient India were generally 
fought according to the rules of Dharnia 
yuddha The w orks ol literature proclaim 
that a king should never desire to subju 
gate countnes bj unnghteous means even 
if he might be made, as a result, the 
sovereign of the world The warnor was 

not to transgress his primeval law when 
he strikes his foe in battle *» A K-shatnya 
who destroys nghtcoasoess and trans 
gresscs all wholesome barriers docs not 
deserve to be reckoned as such and society 
should dnve him out «» The incidents of 
warfare in Aucieiit India were not so 
inhumane as m other countries of the 
world at the time as is clear from the 
amounts of foreign travellers Megas 
thcncs •• bears testimony to the fact that 
the laws of war were humane and that 
wholesale destruction and devastation 
was forbidden Aud we read tu the Maha 
bharata 

* They must win who strongm virtue 
fight for virtue’s stmulcss laws, 
Doubly armed the stalwart warnor 

who IS armed in righteous cause ’ 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Self Determm&tioa 

IS the theme of a very thoughtful article 
■ip;>eanng m Arra for September After 
alysing. liberty and democracy as it 


meant »n ancient Greece anl ns it means 
lu modern States the writer gives us the 

loiioning luminous exposition as to whnt 

teundcrstnids by the term self determma 
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The ptlcciple of selMetermioatioa really means 
thii that within every luiug bnman creatore, man, 
woman and chili, and equally witbla every distinct 
human collectivity growing or grown, half developed 
or adult, there isaself, a being, which has the ngbt 
to grow la Its own nay, to hnd itself, to make its 
life a /nil and a satufi^ instrument and image of 
its being. This is the first principle wh'ch must 
contain and overtop all others , the rest is aqnestion 
of conditions, means, expedients, accommodations, 
opportunities, capacities, limitations, none of which 
mast be ollowed to abrogate the sovereignty of the 
first essential principle. 

There is the Ideal which sets order first and liberty 
either nowhere or in an inferior category because at 
IS willing to accept any eoercion of liberty which 
will maintam the mechanical stability of order and 
there is the ideal which cn the contrary acts liberty 
£rst and regards law either as a hostile compression 
or a temporanly necessary evil or at best a means of 
securing liberty by guarding against any violent and 
aggressive interference with it os between man and 
man. This use of law as a means of liberty may be 
advocated only in a minimum reducible to the ja*t 
quantity necessary for its purpose, the individnalistic 
idea of the matter, or raised to a maximum as in the 
somahstle idea that the largest sum of regulation 
will total up to QT at least lead up to or secure the 
largest sum of freedom M e have coatinually too the 
moat cunoas muiog up of the two Ideas, as in the 
old Uma claim of the capitalist to prevent the 
freedom of labour to organiie so that the liberty 
of contract might be preserved, or m the slognlar 
•hphistical eonteotlon of the lodiso defenders of 
orthodox caste ngldity on Us economical side that 
eotmoQ of a man to follow his ancestral proCasion 
in disregard not onlv of bis locllaatioos.but of hts 
Batnral tendencies and aptitudes IS a secoriog to the 
ladiridnalof his natural right, bis freedom, to follow 
his hereditary nature. We see a similar eonfusion of 
ideas in the claim of Boropeaa statesmen to tram 
Asiatic or African peoples to liberty, which means in 
fact to teach them la the beginaing liberty, 
in the school of subjection and afterwards to compel 
them at rach stage m the progress of a mechanical 
self*goyernmeat to satisfy the tests and notions 
imposed on them by an alien being and cooKloosness 
instead of dercloplng freely a type and law of tbeir 
own. The right idea of self-detetminalion makesa 
clean sweep of these eoofasions. It makes it dear 
that liberty should proceed by the development of 
the law of one's own bemg determined from within, 
evolviag ont of oneself and not detcrnuacd from 
outside hy the idea and. will of another 

But it IS from the selfdetermiaation of the free 
Individual within the free collectivity in wfaKh be 
lives that we have to start, because so only can 
we be sure of a healthy growth of freedom and 
because too the unity to be arrived at Is that of 
imllviduals growisg freely towards perfection aoJ 
not of human machines working in regulated nnlton 
or of souls suppressed, mutilsted uudeat into one 
or more fixed geoiaetricsl psltenxs. The morceat we 
sinccrelr accept this idea, we have to traeel aliogctbcr 
away uum the old oolioa of the right of property 
of man la mao which stiLl larks in the human 
mmd where it does not posKss iL The trail oftbis 
cation >s all over oar past, the right ofpropcity 
of the father over the child, of the man over the 
woman, of the ruler or the euiiog class or power 
over the eUed of the State over the laiividitaL 
Thcchdd was 13 the accicat pattmchal idea the 
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live property of the father, be was his creation, fais 

S oduction, his own reproduction of himself, the 
ther, rather than God or the uaiicrsal Life or m 
place of Gqd. stood as the luthor of the child's 
being, and the creator has every right over bis 
creation, the producer over his manufacture He 
the right to make of him what he willed, and 
notwhattbe being of the child really was nithio, 
to train and shape and cut him according to the 
parental ideas and rear him according to his 
own natnre's deepest needs, to bicd him to the 
paternal career or the career chosen by the parent 
and not that to which bia nature and capauty and 
inciination pointed to Cx for him all the critical 
turciog points of his li‘e even after he had reached 
maturity In education the child was regarded not 
as a son] meant to grow, but ns brnte psychological 
stair to ^ shap'd into a fixed mould by the teacher. 
Ue have travelled to another conception of the 
child as a soul with a being, a natare and capacities 
ol his own who must be helped to find tuem. to 
find himself, to grow into their maturity, into a 
fullness of physical and vtfal energy and the almost 
breadth, depth, and height of nis emotional, his 
■ntellcctnaJ and his spintna! being So too the 
subjeclioa of woman, the property of the- man over 
the woman, was once an axiom of iccial life and 
has oalj »a ttcwl times beta effeetivtly ebalieaged 
So strong was or bad become the lostinct of 
this domination in the male animal man, that cveo 
religion and philosophy hare had to laoetion it, 
very much in that formula in which Milton expresses 
the height of masculine egoism, 'lie for God only, 
sbeforGod inhio ’’•'•f not actually indeed for bla 
In the place of God This idea too is crumbling Into 
the dust, though Its remnants stilt cling to life by 
many strong tentacles of old legislation, eontionea 
instioct, persistence of traditional ideas, the fiat 
hasgooe ont sgsinst it in the claim of woman to 
be regarded, she too, os a free Individual being. 
The tight of property of the rulers In the ruled has 
perished by the advance of libertv and democracy, 

ID the form of national ImpenaJitm it still indeed 
persists, (bough more now by commercial greed 
than by the iostiact of political domination, in« 
tcllectually this form too of possc<sionnl egoism 
bns received its deathblow, vitally It still redurvs. 
The right of properly of the State in the individuU 
which tbreateneil to take the place of all these, bus 
now had its real spiritual consequeuce thrown isto 
relief by (he lund light of the war, and we mar 
hope that its Tueuace to human liberty will bedimi. 
cished by th it clearer knowledge. 


* Indian Art. 

In the course of a short though raluable 
article coatnbuted to the iliadustan 
Renew, winch deals with ladiaa .-Irt m the 
Bostoa .1/uscunJ o/ Fine .lrf«, .V. K. 
Coomarnsvvamy, the pre-cnimcnt art cntic 
of lodui, gives us thefollowingjustaad fair 
interpretation of Indian Vrt. 

Icdlan art embrace* the diitmct iradiUons of 
nmluiso (Crabaanical, Buddhist asd Jaica) and 
ofislaa. 

The tut jett matter of Umdu art is kieeutsr asd 
tflSs. (t does not a m at lilustration or raem^. It 
IS cot aa art cf . 
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icir-<ipr(Mioii, but abilrocl nod anunjutout. la 
primlUve andclosiie pbaeci it uollci canoalcal forni 
with iwilt Rcrcoe (,e*turc aad tender leeltog la 
decadence it preeecTct an original grandeur of de*>go, 
though the geiture i« no longer felt, and the form if 
orer-eaphaiued or over ornamented llmda art 
If never mterrited to the mere appearaucei of Ihinga, 
bat interpretf them af fjoiboli of general idea* 
Moreover the tree work oT art is not on object, but 
lomcthiog which tptiogs Into being betweeo (be 
arfitc and the spectator and u due to the activity 
of both In other words, the appreciation of art 
IS not a r^uestion of taste or ethics, but of crealiec 
imacioation t^itbnut this the spectator boweter 
well he knows nbat he likes or dislikes, may remain 
unmoved before the most beautiful wutk with it 
be will understand the significance of the moat 
awkward and primitive work, and (be meaning of 
a great tradition will be recognized even id decadent 
esaoples 

An art of ideas cannot be judged br standards ol 
verisimilitude it must be approacheo as expresamo 
There is no such thing as ''accurate drawing,' but 
that drawing Is best (at Leonardo says) which beat 
expresses the passion that animates the figare t\e 
mult look then for truth of feeling and tnOTeount 
rather than for scientific kaowledge of perspective 
and anatomy To appreciate are fo (b's way as 
czpceisioo, bowever deasaads a knowledge of what 
is to be eipreiied'^a koowledge wbieb tee coatecn 
potary artist II free to take for granted but wbicb 
the student of aa uafamiUar art mast either possess 
lOtuitlvely or take some pains to acguire To 
appreciate aoytbiog more than the saperCcial 
charm of Hiada act, tbeeelore, dsmaods a ceitalo 
study of the ideas it existe to espeest These ideas, 
beiog ptimatily derotioaal and pbitosopbicat are 
somewhat remote from tbs tenaeoeles of modern 
life 

It should be observed that while ladiao art can 
be classided as Qtahmameal, Suddbist or lama 
these are sectariau names, and not distioctioos of 
style or period 

Catly Baddhism could not aad did not mspire 
an immediate ezpreisioa through art Devcfopnu; 
■Qto a cult, however, noder Asoka (272 233 6 C) 
Baddhism adapted popular Indian act to edifying 
cads but thes Duddba himself is represented onlr 
by symbols A little later the growing spint of 
devotion In the development of n popular religion 
led to the creation of aothroporeorphic images ai 
Intermediary objects of worship The typical Buddha 
figure, evoUed already in the second century D C 
Is that of a contemplative figure seated la tl e tradl 
tioDol Indian posture with crossed legs and steady 
gaze ‘like a flame laa windless spot that does not 
ilickee this must have presented Itself to the Indian 
imaginatioa at the only possible form in which to 
image One>wbo-had attained to Ferfcct Wudoin 
Standing and reclining images were sooo added, in 
which there ace certain elements ol Weitero origin. 
This Western (Graeco-Roman) element is most 
coDspicoous 10 the ebnndaot Buddhist art (tst 
to 3rd century A D) of the Gandbara provinces of, 
the Northwest frontier The purely Indian 
are characteristic of the south and of Ceylon 

Rajput painting is the Hindu art of Raipatana 
and the Pnnjab Himalayas of which sorviviov 
examples range from the IGth to the ]9lh centnrv 
This is a descendant of the old linear and natlonM 


front epic and cootemporary vernacular poetry and 
Urahuianlcal theology but most characteristically 
perhaps froui the cult of Uadba and Krishna, where 
tinniaa lore in all its pbases is interpreted aa ao 

a r of the history of the soul of man (lypiflcdin 
a and the other milkmaids of an Indian Arcadia} 
pursued by the disioe lover (kclihoa the herdsman 
avatar of \ iibnu). These themes ^ord the artist 
aad poet, whose work Is so closely related sis to be 
hardly separable, with ahundaot material drawn 
from esientially Indian life^the borne, the tiIUm, 
thccowihedt ritual, riverside, nod spring festivaist 
all which is interpreted in the sense ol a spiritual 
drama Perhaps the most attractive example of the 
Idyllic art IS a picture of Krishna disguised asimlk* 
maid— one of the many devices he employed to cCect 
bis meeting with Radba, 'making llimtelf as ne 
are (hat we may be as lie Is” Cven the smallest of 
(be Rajput drawiogs are designed on the broad 
scale Ol mural art, almost devoid of modclUng, 
while the actual relation to mural painting, which is 
(be real foundation ofKaiput art is still more evident 
>0 tlic large cartoons of Radha ai^ Knsbna daoring 
Axeries o/iUusiratioBsof ibe Marriage of KalaaM 
Uamayaail cabibili Ibe wonderful ebarm of sweetness 
that oever becomes icotImeataL Another favoarlte 
theme of Rgjpat art is the Ragma/a or Carlaod of 
Mm«s ( tbe ' asgst • and ‘ Kagims’ ». 
Uogbal paiatiDg (formerly called indo Fexsian), 
Mibough unmistakably and deSnitely Indian, dentes 
to some extent from Persian iradUiens. ft forms 
abiiHiaat rpisods in tbe history of Indian art-tbosgb 
It dieerget from Uiodu seaumeDtinas much ae it is 
defiaitely and exclaiieety seealar aad realislie, 
•nurested ID tbe study of indindBal character and 
tberepreiestsuos ofcoDtemporary evtaU In these 
respects It resembles tbe fate ReDalssaaee art of 
Cotope, rather tbaa any purely Anatieart. Itowet 
lie eusuoce eatirely to the paUouagroftbe Maghal 

eipeciallyAkbar 

Jahangir (1005 1628), both of whom 
gave lavish encouragement to court paintero. It is 
eclectw aad combines Persian, Indian, Cnroueaa and 
eveu Chi«se elements. Under Akbar U is stiU itroogly 
•nOaeoced by tbe Peislan ochool of Oihsad It attains 
•Is most cbaracteristia developmeat and fullest 
sueogth under Jabangir-becooiag overripe in the 
I»"i n r *"'* tleehning under Aurangzeb. 

.‘S Pa'BHoR (which was already 

^adeot In the 1, Ih century) In that it U, altbongh 
calligraphy, far less defimUly 
aoartofbook illumination than Persian art! it 
Oillert, too, 1 q Us greater actuality and its represen- 
tatiou, DO longer of epic themes, but of 'what we 
have ouriclves seen and heard ' 

Transtnutalion of Money* 
p..i? exttllent article appearing »n 
fcst aud llcst for September H L S 
Wilkinson divcnsvcs the economic effects of 
U« war and points out the readjustment 
of money that must follow m order to 
rave the world from utter bankruptcy. 
The wnter discusses Ins subject with a free 
and unprejudiced mmd, and his conclu* 
rational aud humane just as they 
should be We draw tbe serious attention 
of our readers to the followios extracts : 
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Tielongsr tbe warlasU, aad the hij^ef the war 
bill becomes, the more clearly loom forth two coscJq 
eioaa — 

First, that do economist of the orthodox schools 
has any idea how tbe huge bill is to be paid, 

Second, that tbe one and only way to pay the bill 
will be to abolish the prirate owner«hip of money 
and of all Important lodnstnes and enterprises 

Pnrate ownership of anything which belongs to 
the life oi the nation as a whole, and withont which 
that life IS restncted and interfered with, is nanireslfr 
and i.aziomaticaUy wrong. Articles of general nerd, 
or ofsatlonaL nse, must be sold at a fixed pnce by 
tbe State, and tbe monopoly of the supply of such 
arbdea mustbetemoTed forever from pnvatehanda 
( Tbe day of the domination of the capitalist Is 
t^ver, and the hawking oi stocks and shares will, 
sooner or later, die a natoral death of inamtioo, 
paialj'scd by the war a colossal taxation of capital ) 

People who say that money is not really 
disappearing, as it still remains within the pocxets 
of the war workers, are deluding tberoselves with a 
false idea of what money is Money which will not, 
Qote IS as ralneless as a railway wagon which lies 
for ever on a siding Money only has value when it 
has the power movement la this respect ttisUVe 
energy. Money which is paralysed br an exorbitant 
or impossible tax will not move It will have lost 
•ti potential. Money is kept moving now by tbe 
‘“Wty credit of the BrUish GoTernoent That credit 
tvilMastjast so long as the Goreratnent asserts its 
rights over capital Bat the moment tbe capitalist 
asserts hia coanter-clalms that credit will disappear 
into this air, and with it will disappear tbe more 
meat of capital itself 

The nationalisation of capital most take place 
< ^Ith the sationatuatioa of all the other oeeds 
of the nation, each as land, food, rosl railways, gas 
and electricity, thippicg> Iraplemeots of war, dmgs. 
stlmnlants, and so oa All existing nghts in these 
articlet must be pnrthased by the Slate, and all 
latnre enterprises undertaken by tbe State after 
careful estimate by Stale officials of their financial 
sonodness. 

For a fixed nnvarying sum per mile of railway 
or per kilowatt of electricity, any one should at Ml 
times be able to command the service of railway 
travel or electric power, and similarly any one shoaM 
at times be able to command the services of capital 
at a fixed rate of Interest Kb one should have tbe 
right to restrict the natural flow of money by with 
holding capital, nor to force up tbe price of money, 
nor should any one be allowed to compete for its 
service by offering more than the national rate of 
Interest, Joint stock enterprise oitgbt or might not 
M allowed to coatlnoe. butiC allowed, ft could only 
be within State control, and snbject to State 
purchase after ft fixed term ofyears. Bat probably 
joist stock enterpnse shorn of the hope ofextrava 
Rant profit* (fot all sutb profits should be ftnncxtd 
by Uie State), woald languish, and a good tbtog 
tool And with it would go all tbe macbineiy m 
credit winch In spite of Its scemicg help to business 
li Rally an uomlxed evil from a national point of 
view And with this false fabric of credit, luxury, 
gambling and parasitism m all its various forms 
would disappear, and Society would reorgaoise 
U'cll oo a healthy cash basis. 

All this will come about naturally as soon at the 
world wakes up to the fact that the private ownev 
ship of the meant of exchange, now held by banka. 
It wrong. just as the private ownership otsalaral 


tonices of energy, or of human labour, is wrong, 
bringing at It does wealth to a few at the e^ense 
of mneh greater loss to tbe nation as a whole 

The curse, which hat strangled the li/e of the 
world hitherto, has been the private ownership of 
capital The labour ofbonest men hat been preyed, 
upon by fisanctal betting nags, sharks and parasites, 
who .have played see saw wit^i prices for their own 
cods, nntii legitimate baying and selling has become 
ftupossible 

Tbe longer the war lasts, and the bigger tbe bill 
grows, the more certain tbe doom of capitalism be- 
comes ' Not all tbe resonrees of the British Empire 
will suffice to create the wealth which will pay the 
toteresC oa eight or tea thousaod millions, which>. 
will ^ tbe amonnt of onr debt when we hare finallr 
cleared up tbe mess, disbanded tbe armies, pensioned 
widows and orphans, provided for the cripples, and 
te started the industnes, if those industries are to be 
made over to tbe greedy hands of capital The mere 

R romise to hand them back woald bring tbe nation 
ice to face with bankrnptcv m a week' Steam for 
tbesbipofStateconld not begotnp Motivepower 
would be wanting and if applied by force strikes, 
bloiMshed, and civil war wonld be snbstitnt^ for 
lalernatiooal catoage 

la one way, and fa one way only, will the paten- 
tial energy of money be restored Mnen capital bears 
the burden which >t is sow evadisg and shirking," 
tben tbe tide will turo, and the satioo will realise the 
trne path ofdnty A large share oi tbe war bill will 
possiUv be volnatarily written off by those who can 
most afford to bear tbe loss Interest on war stock 
promised when the loan was raised will doubtless be 
paid, bat interest afterwards wJl be fixed at pre-war 
rates. Tbe nation will gradually learn the limits 
wilbio which private gain It a aood thing, and be- 
yond which It becomes a crime Above alllt wiU be 
felt that tbe first duly is to tbe workers, to those 
who suffered hardship and misery owing to wrong 
condiUou* of Ute before the wav. Neves more must 
Si^y beailowed to want tbe primary necessities of 
life clotfaiog, shelter, honest woik free from fear and 
care, edocatian, leisure and the pteasnres of art and 
love— in fact Ibe lull scope to develop naturally and 
freely to tbe utmost that natnre intends. 

This will mean the abolition of all slums and 
sweating dens, and the uatiqaalisaUoaQfthelaad, 
aad will be a gigantic task But nothiog will be 
Impossible to tbe nation when it has once mode np 
(IS miod that the old conditions are hornble, mon- 
stvon* and obxctae, and are not to be suffered for an 
instaat longer than caa be helped And soch ao. 
awakening of tbe nation S conscience is Inevitable, 
once this war is finished 

Once the accursed inenhus of greed and gaiD Is 
removed from onr own home-land, it will be removed 
from the uttermost bounds of tbe Empire as well. 
Fceedom will not tolerate anything hut itself any- 
where within tbe lisuts ol Britain a sway The new 
Iile of Brotherhood will bnrst a<niider all bonds of 
colour or creed, and the new generation of Britons 
vettl laugh to think that their fathtv* conld have 
tolerated such futile and ftntiqnated pretence and 
snobbery 

The fement of this new life will penetrate India 
too. and she will awaken from her long sleep, and 
destroy her prison of caste and sex-domlnation and 
the snlqoitons tyranny of the money lender. 
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The Secret of a Literary Education. 

P K Knsbuas^ami points out the way 
which leads to the attainment of a literary 
education in the pages of the ludian Vda- 
cation for September This is what he 
says . 

i hterarj concse is diSerent from » conrst »i> »»iry 

oUitt branch of VnQwltdge in that it is moreor l«*a 
an indefinite sphere of Vootvlcdge- SpeakwR com 
paratitcfy, while there it for all only one roetho.] of 
progretsiag in other hranchet of knowledge in liter 
atnre alone is It poiiible far the inditidual to hare 
bit own pccnl ar path of progrest LitcrBlnre it ibe 
noble expression oi ideas feelings and moods and 
these are of endless range Lnlracce into the realm 
of literature can be eOected snecessfully only when the 
student finds adequately reflected eometdea feeling 
ot mood with which he is In tjinnathy betauseitU 
in some measure also hit owe Tne pursuit ofhtera 
tnre is painful only till mdiridnal ta<te Is gratified 
and after that progress IS pleasant and tatf Crery 
man posierses In 1 luself a latent suieepiibiliiT to the 
beauties of litetatnre and !a rarriag degrees erea a 
paver of literary expreiiinn Bat it needs a con 
geaial spark to 1 ght U and this ti not forthcomiog an 
the eaieofmatir 

One fatal error in Imparting a literary edocalion 
Is the emphasis of literary form at the expense of a 
iKh detclopnrut and aequmli in of ideas bv the 
youthful wind The first re |u me in a literarT edu 
cation IS II e proTitioQ of freedom of stmltr aoj to a 
certain extent e>f puriuits. <urh Ireedum must of 
eouiie lucluJt facilities for eontaet with learned and 
leuUigtut traetiers of dircrie listut of mind nod more 
especially with hbrnrirs well eqa pped with (be 
largest sancty of the best books 

It will be perceiTcd that many of thcosddnot 
attain to t1 e r literary greatness br fvllowing faith 
fully null tigiuly any | rofcsscdly cduettionsl course 
Chan er became a page in the royal household wheo 
he was iCTcntcen Slinkesiicarc left school at tbirteen 
to assist Ins father In trade Itco luoton was ncrer 
Qt eolicKr Hr started as a brKkisyer I erame a 
soldice and was cast adrift in the stteett of l.oiylon 
Mittun It IS trne was subyxted to a most eoteful 
an Icomt letsce urse of education st home sebool and 
college bnl he nch esed a greatness very didereot 
from what h s fall er I ad designed for bun. Uanyao 
bad only an elementary < location even the Icaraiog 
of which I e forgot later The cduealion of l*>pe was 
mostpectil ir NeTcnnsiJe the rrgnUr cdocatlonal 
system of Cogland he was a <clf tasgbt poet and b s 
method of tealing was in bis ownwords Ikes 
boy gathering d'lisers in the fiildsjost as they (cU in 
his way \\c learn again that 'iwilt was a rebel nt 
acliool acd college and aegUelcJ bit sludiet In the 


case of Dr Johosoa it is recorded that the best 

E entioo of bis learning which contnbated to hi* 
lerary greatness wag acquired in the two years he 
spent at home after leaving school and beforeenlenng 
the aolterslty The story of his looking for apP‘«* 
on one of fais father s shelves and lighting on a loliO 
volume of Petrarch It very well known jn literatntfc 
Gol^milh and Burnt bad no regular edncatlon at 
all Wordsworth disliked the discipline and paid no 
attentioo to the prestnbed courses at Cambiidge. 

Wc may add here the name of Rahindni' 
nath Tagore for whom schools bad no 
charm He was educated mostly at home 
by varied and prolific self studies. 

Ao csseotiat clement a literary edncalion is ad 
abandact stock of learning pot by, implying a long 

and famd.ar acquaintance with innumerable work* 
of literature In the eflort tq obtain a mastery of 
literary eTpteufoa there is nothing so ureiul ss 
having known varieties of concepts conveyed in 
varieties of literary expresiion Tbe reading habit I* 

f recious in a literary education and this reading 
aUt IS best promoted by freedom ofc)iO)ceo(tfae 
course ofstody That is why literature Is frequenUy 
and appropristely termed a common* and literary 
teaders att those who btovtse upon it at wilt In 
literature more often than anywhere else a ngoross 
routioe IS veiy harmful, destroying la (be youthful 
Buod all Uie sttracUon of literary pursuits One boy 
ly deliglited to retd a tale of real life, another a 
romance. A third loves a lyric, a fourth a drama and 
others sciti an essay or a biography If the ideas la 
a pniticulsr presrribed work make DO apped to * 
boy s imnJ as often they do not, tlier^ss ootbiog 
harder aod more wsstcfol than forcing 1 lin to it, and 
vbat IS worse, prevcotieg bun from making a more 
coogtoial choice for bii study 

Apart from esUosivt reading there are two Other 

coodiuoosof success IQ a literary education All the 
xreaust vcrucrs of liierntura were men who wer* 

decplT lotrrested lo tbe doings and frrhngs of their 
1,1^ it would be hard to indKate the influencet which 
may be brought to bear upon a boy jn order to 
stimulate lie doio,?' aspect of bis life But it may 
pechans lie noted that a dull secluded, boarding 
Kboil life does not provide a boy with ihessme 
oppottuiHtiesatclosecoaUct with the domestic ana 
rommaosl life of his people J.ext to dowscoa><* 
M$ag A necessary factor tn a literary life U s® 
•Blease stlfconsciousnesi or at any rats A ket" 
srBiibiliCvtoall tlicll-ingtofthe world that surtouod 
amaa Thu keen sasceptibihty ought to be so f«f 
Afviffpeir^^firtstticCAeiaipui'tt to fiterarv eipw^ 
sioatrrcsitliUe ' 
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American Literature 
licie in IiiJi i Hie stuJcfit of litera 
19 \cr\ f-c mtr, if 'tny. kiio\vli(1),c 
ruvn liter ihiti pist ot pitnent 


AnjUuoR which tends to give nan fuller 
truer kuowkdgc of the tirowth iind 
the fijic iirodtictv of Amciican lilcrnturc i«, 
tlctcffre, mrst wtlroiiir The nrlick 
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under review, ^ wliicb appears in the 
Satardax Review partly serves this 
purpose. Those of our readers who want 
to have fuller information on the subject 
are referred to A History of Awericaa 
Literature. [Edited by W. P. Trent, T. 
Erskine,^ S. P. Sherman, and ^ C. Van 
Doren. Vol. I. Cambridge University Press, 
15s net.] We read : 

HietatlT national literatoie of the United States 
begins ander netv loflueaccs Up to tfae RcToIation, 
Intercouise with Europe ao far as llteratare was 
concerned, was of a rerj liciited oatnre Addison nod 
Steele were the models which writing in America 
proposed to itself^ long after essajr writing was 
exUnct here, and poetrj was as belated in its 
acceptance of new forms and tmpnises, while the 
drama, tbongh Tcrj semitire in recording the life 
around it, did not prodace anjthiog worth preserv 
ingbefore the Clnl War, though sereral American 
plays were transferred to London with some soccets 
The new inflneBccs cvere those of rerolalioo on 
religion, and of the Romantic Reefral on letters 

As religion was the one lotellectnal interest of 
proTincial America, and the Bible us mam reading. 
It was in rdiglons experimental tbongbt that the 
Intellect fonnd Us most congenial exercise Thus a 
worldwide moTemeat foand a pccnliarly favorable 
forong ground in New Coglaod Alcott. Parker, 
and Margaret Fuller, and ion wider tense, Emerson, 
the greatest name to tfae American Llteratoreoftbe 
&laete(otlieeotory,ate names of Curopcas repotatioo 
The Romantic ReviTai, with Scott as its protagonist 
moalded imaginatiTC hterntore in prose and verse 
Longfellow and )>■$ contemporaries apart, the 
ontpat of Terse is small, and us qaahtj mediocre 
Bryant is the only verse writer of any accoant, 
and, though be has lines of bsuniing beauty, they are 
side by side with lines so unmusical as 
. . Why so slow. 

Gentle and volnble spirit of the air? 

In prose Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, 
and Herman Melville are authors of European fame, 
the charm of whose writing, in thetr ranons degrees, 
never faila Irving was, m fact, the first AmesKan 
writer to wia a public outside fais own conolry, 
first because of bis subject matter, which won bins 
a heanog sot osly In England bnt on the Continent 
but, still more for the gracefol snaTity of bis style 
and the whimsical turn of his zniud Cooper has 
attained distinction In two - directions, he has 
written perhaps the finest Indian stories In lUeratarv, 
and the best sea atoiies lo the world, free from the 
excesses which deprive Marryat of that honor, and 
not equaled by any later wnter Qis stories of 
American domestic* life are marred by an nndertooe 
ofeoDtroversy, and his novels of European locie^ 
are'' almost beneath contempt. Berman Melville 
stands in a class by himself, allied on the one 
hand to Borrow, on the other to Lanreoce 
Ollphant \Iobf Dick, though do one could speak 
of It as one of tfae great stones of the world, wonld 
hardly be given up for any otber book of Us size, 
Dmoo and Tjrpee are uuiversal favontes* bnt some 
of bis other works, such as .tfardi or The ComSdesce 
Afao, are wfainisicaluy carried to the verge of im 
possibility 


A Child’s Poems. 

The Liberator publishes a bunch of 
poems from the pen of Elsie Stackhouse, 
the daughter of the English explorer 
Stackhouse, who was lost on the Lusif an/a. 
She IS. we are told, only fburteeo years 
old. We like the follow ing verses best. 

Mr Gasdex. 

E’en if 1 were In neaven, I again 

Tkonld come to see my garden after rain. 

And smell the warm, wet mould beneath the grass. 
And see the butterfiiea pass aud pass 
From fiowers to grass and back again to fiowers. 
And all the tmegs m Eogland after showers. 

\\I5UE9 

Ob to be somelhiag else than I am— 

(Bread and jam, bread and jam') 

Oh to know something else than 1 know— ^ _ 

'(Lawns to mow, lawns to mow I) 

Oh to love someone else than 1 do— 

(1 love you, 1 love yon I) 


Recognizo Russia. 

WntJDg under the above title in the 
pages of the Liberator (New York) John 
Kecd has a good word for the Bolsheviks^ 
whose government is based, we are told; 
“on the almost universal will of the 
Russian masses.” The wnter pleads for 
the recognition of the Soviets by the 
Allies on the following grounds. 

The saving ofRowia was the Bolshevik revolution. 
If that bad sot happened, the German army wonld 
now be gamionlog Moscow and Petrograd. 

At Brest the Rasslans were not supported by the 
Allies, and lor that reason were forced to accept the 

German terma Not only that, bnt they are wholly 
atandooed now, and by the pressure of Japan in 
Siberia, greatly weakened in the heroic struggle they 
are canyiug on against the armed might of the 
CcDtrai Powers 

For the Rassiaa Soviet Goyemtient is et war 
vrilb Cennaay— has been at war with Germany since 
Ust summer It stands to reason that this is so 
The Soviet ruling powers are Socialists, and as such, 
enemies of capitaLsm, and most of all, enemies of the 
Gman Impenai system, the arch-exponent of 
ralhiant capitaJisor They have been fighting 
Germany with the strongest weapon in the world-— 
propaganda— the only weapon against which the 
sword IS nUimatelr powerless This propaganda, 
not only among the German troops, bnt also in the 
interior of the country, is remarkably successful 
Austria IS ready to crack open because of it and 
dunng the Brest Litorsk negotiations the entire 
««s'vn front of the German troops was permeated 
with it to such an extent that the Invading force into 
Russia bad to be made op largely of volnnteers from 
western front As for tke war prisoners in Rossla 
^y are deeply lofected by Bolshevism, and oad^ 
tiionaands of them are enrolled in the ranks of the 
Ra»tatt Red 4riny against their own pcopleo. 
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Tlie Rtd Array U rapidly bting or^aniied— ai 
Lenine say* not for derense of nationalistic inUresti, 
ofAtledaims Iratto defend t\ie 'noilds Sotisi 

Tbe latest mores of German diplomacy lodicaU 
tbat the Jmperial Gorcrnment la not at all anxioua 
to attempt t& uiUtary inrasion ofSoriet itassia. 

Bat just as the Sonet GorernufDtconsidera tbe 
Gerraan Imperial Government Its worst yntmj, ao 
Germany well knows that Soviet Russia on her 
Sank IS mortal to her military autocracy By every 
means, by commercial and financial pressure, by 
capturing tbe food snpplylng countries of the South, 
Germany is attempting to destroy the Sonets , At 
thetime of tbe advance into Russia Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria, to as army order, said ‘Our attn \s not 
annexation i, but the restoration of order and 
suppression of anarth} tbreatemog to infect £ 0 rope 
And if tins ‘ restoration of order and suppressioo of 
anarchy can be accomplished by Japanese mterren 
tIoD, so much the belter for Germany For Germany 
fears not military force she fears not a Japanese 
army in Siberia, nor a bourgeois republic in Russia 
—whose power of propaganda among German 


troops would be ai limited as that of the rrench. 
Repubbe Soviet propaganda, incredibly contagious, 
islbeouly tbiog that Germany fears AUisd recogui- 
tiooofthe value of Soviet propaganda would be fl 
blow at Germany -• i 

The Soviet Government of Russia is there to stay i 
It M baaed on the almost uoivtrsal will of tbe 

Russian masses At tbe present moment it >s being 

attacked ou one side by the Gefmani, and on tM 
other side by all sorts of bourgeois and reactlonaW 
movements based on tbe Japanese in Siberia. 
threat of active, serious Japanese Intervention 
sides, hangs over it like a stornKloud When 
Central Russia was famine stricken fa tbe past, food 
could begoteitberin Lkrame or inbibena. Nowtbe 
Cerenaos have bkraine, and counter rcvolutionaTy 
hordes ace urer running Siberia Russia is being’ 
starved from both sides Its ability to make war 
oa Germany is crippled by this end by tbe possible 
necessity of making war upon Japan 

Soviet Russia will not re enter the war as an ally 
of tbe Allies , It will defend itself against the capitalut 
world 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

EnoLIsII of Indian ipint for retgious troth and power w<U 

Tub TrbasubR op thi Magi A of tub ptrai'“ AtTio*D*’*Ve*ultoVw"nefudes"h7s *pr«se« 

Moders ZoROAsrRlAklSJl by jiMHtt I/bfe Mbul/bit work with the following ohtetvsUon ' Fotiis theo* 
D I \tt ondan), ttt tie Huvtphrty Milfari •elves heleg witness tbe possession of a high ideal «f 
0\/arJ Unturtt/j PrettiJpiJ, ; v«l'g>oo lo the Cathas ban not availed to make them 

T» lb... ,f>o «. .. Zoro.ar.,«l.. 

.trfirn.iM.fii.m iHioiieet i.,«tir,. meiHWi. the _oWm time pOtnt un 


S^roitrisniini {Ilibbert Leetures foe 1Q13), - - 

new one. lleis reputed for his wiitiogs on this subject. 

Tbe occouot of his unlortunate death as related in the 
foreword is really very psihetie and itis to be mueb 
regretted thathe could nut Suivitc to see his present 
volume ID printed form His mesent work is divided 
into two books, ID the first oi which the author alt<r\ ig 
describing in some detail the coutcnla of the Avesla, 
has traced the gradual deTclopnieat of the religioa v.^ 


•“••{•kably to Christ as tbe Crown of their 
iaitu“ Thus according to him 'the conspicnoui 
failure" of their religion “speaks eloquently of tbe 
•opreine need of _ni BO ’ and evidentlyr that mania 
many things 
their 


preached by /arathostra during tbe v 


of its history, begi 
later A— ••• — 

ret pi 




; from t^eiGathos to llie 


'\v. 


. - which tbe Parsis should take 
■sideratipn 

iDiicsaEK.ua8a ^uATTRcaiBr x., 


community of (be rarsis ID ^reatlki y<trlicti Timet U Ikt Death 0 / SJuiajt, 
, , ■ Or Uhalla has done lutbe hy C A Ittyuaid. C V O / t' ^ jind Raa 

mapy «ses. The book under rttlew forms oneol " and maps Chih Jls 7 (<>v- 

ihe volumes of the AtJ/^ious <2iiei( of fodsa Scries jard UantrsU} Dress') ‘ 
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of India The genuine historic intuidon ofpatnotle 
Ranade has supplied the fcejaote to the present 
recoastrnction of Marbatta history The * narivalied 
coScctiou of Marbatta papers ’ by Rao Bahadnr D 
B ParasQis, has supplied a wealth of fresh mate 
nnls. tieoce we get tor the first time a work at once 
thorough in tts survey, peoettatiog la ita cnttcal 
insight and elerat Dg in its noble inspiration What 
is needed to make the work a u<e(ul handbook for 
scholars is the pablication of a tonrce book of the 
history of the Marbattas with the important on 
ginal dotnoieats both from the Moslem and Mar 
hatta archives carefully edited so that sober students 
of history might study the subjt-ct critically *iod form 
their opinions independently As it is the b story 
isboth lostructiTe and illnminaticg for general read 
era from the rise of tbe Bhoslas (cfa xn) to the death 
of Sivap the great (ch xx|ii) The earlier chapters 
where tbe authors ace merely snmmansing the results 
of tbe works of Other scholars, ate halting, coorto* 
tionol and lacking in freshness of vision and inter 
pretatioo. A separate chapter, describing and dis- 
cussing In detail Sivaji s noble polity, illustrating the 
conitroetire ttateimanship oi the great king, woald 
also have beea welcomed by every stodent of Indian 
history 

Wi.RaaN HASTiv<;a it Rtsoitt. 177* *774 Av 
J/ £■ Monckionjomt With apptndixtte/ hithtr 
(t unpuiluhtd diKumtnit Volumt IX i^tS Sva 

Pp XVI ^360, wUh Ijio porlrath end a 
map i2t 6d ntt^ [flx/ord Untvirtuy Frtu) 

The world of controversy caging round tbe figure 
of Warrea Hastings lends a soft of a legendary charm 
to tbe penonality of the first Governor ofBcogaL 
CareCaUycareleee selection of elate papers paliitably 
partUaa pamphlets and ‘ made to otdec’ btograpb et 
uve combined with occasional ttndies in geanioe 
historical criticism ta produce impreastona at once 
cunone and conflicting 1 Bastings a demon ora 
demigod ? ’— that was tbe sobyect for discussion In 
the debating societr of Anglo-Indian critics (or a long 
period of time Then came a period of pseudo- 
scientific presentation of Bastings' history and the 
parading ot state papers explainiog away every 
miscolcuiatioa and misconduct of Hastings Thus 
the very humanity of this highly baman merebaut 
governor has been explained away I 
^ This bamao tide of Hastings, with all bis strength 
and imperfections, has beensougbtto bedepictedby 
Mr Jones in bit valuable monograph Tbe extremely 
hutnan struggle of Hastings with tbe vulgar oppor 
taoism aod planless heartless eiplo tatioo of bis 
baghsb contemporaries has beea vividly des^be*! 
Ills constmctive statesmansb p In reorganising the 
Revenue and Judicial administrat on bis genu oc 
sympathy for the poor persecuted peasants audbis 
firm faith in the capacity and potentiality of tbe 
native population— these, according to tbe author 
were the distiagolshicg marks of Bastings the 
Bmpire builder The enchnsissm of tbe author in tbe 
subject IS gennine and his interpretation refreshing 
Had he but snrrendered tbe orthodox Anglo-Indian 
theory of inlaMiiiiltty, bis study would have been 
more sound and complete from tbe staodpolot of 
sober history 

kSLaAN. 

The Sacked cooks of ths Hivdls 

(i) Veluntt x'*u Pert t Malija Puranan 
Ckap/ert i taS pp (Xas 

Januaty ta/une 1916) 


(ij) Va/umtXiii Pari u Malsya Puranam 
CkapUri lay jyS pp 200 (JVer 88 yo Oct 
io December if>j6) Price Rs 4-d 1 

(m) Volume wu Ptrlu ilatsyi Puranam 
Chapiert ig^2yi [Nos 9193 January la March 
lyt?) Pp 201 33oac \tii Price Rs 48 
The whole book has been translated by a learned 
Talukdar of Oodb Tbe translation 13 very dose to 
tbe original ; 

The first part of tbs book was reviewed in the 
Modern Review of October, I91C {p 43o) 

The book la an important pnbl cation It- is one 
of tbe oldest Puranas and sbocld be studied bv the 
students of coqiparative mythology soaoiogy, 
rolktore and rel gions- There are ten appendices 
(106 pages) in the book These are very learned and 
valuable and are indispensable to students of the 
Puranas ,, * 

MaaEsacoANPiti Ghosh 


Bengali ^ 

I have read with pleasure Mr Surendranatb Oas 
Guptas Tattvaiatba a Bengali brochure which 
seeks to give in simple Bengali, some idea of the 
quest of Truth as it wae conceived from tbe stand 
point of Hindu Philosophy —m tbe fashion of the 
People s Books that are in vogoe in Bogl'sb aod other 
occideotaniteratnres Tbe broebnre is written in an 
easy conrersationa} style, which however has d 
verve and glow of its own To lotereit tbe mania 
the street in* abstract speculation must seem to be 
a wcHolgh hopeless task bat Mr Das Gapta 
has sncceeded 10 divestiog himself of all techmealities, 
and this little book is an indication of what might 
be done la Btogali literalore in tbe way of an elemeo 
tarr literary treatment of philosophic Ideas and 
problems 1 may express a hope that the wnterwiU 
pursue bis etperlmeots 10 this line, which is a highly 
loteresliog, and promisiog ope* 

Bnojevnaa-VATa Saai.. 
* Gojarati ‘ 

« JvatiSudharna (MlfirNxrtwrJ, 6y Shwdas 
Ckampay Bhimji and Ltladhar Hanram Dhimjt, 
of Cutch Nelrat printed at Lady Northcole 
Hindu Orph mage R N' Sailer Press, Bombay 
Paper Coverpp so8 l/npnteJ [1918) 

Tbe writerspf this smalt book bail from Cntcb and 
belong to a community known for its ortbodoxy 
The evilaof the caste system, however have so pro 
mioeotly been impressed npon them that they have 
been moved to put down tbe r thooghts on paper, 
aod the book deserves to be read more for the spirit 
It typifies than for anyth ug e se We are sure the 
racy language lu which they have- exposed social evils 
would help their object most 

Prahava Manjari Pseu ciia 
tl^) by Padrakar, printed at the Saiaji 
Vijaya Press, Baroda Illuilratid Paper Cover 
tP 21 Unpriced (1918) 


This dainty little book IS in Its get up i: 
with the subject thie it has rhapsodied 
God God IS Love * This is the young 
text and he has let himself go uaiei 


I,ove (g w) IS made to do duty in everr 
bookofreraes 1 f 
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TUB MOUBltN UBVIBW FOR KOVEMDER, 1018 


SiRUoNiRAsomiuiu ’^rr^if) ij iVaJii’ 

lal Chhaharani likall, pnnhJ a! tht Gran/A»Jaj« 
rnss, AAmeJahJ. CIi 4 h 1 >ouhJ, fP 306 Pr\(t 
Rt 

Tb«practi»<(} pea ofUr fihett bu c!oeti «4 « my 
trite laqeet witb ercat mtcreit on account of tbe 
traj in which he ba« approached it The yreat 
Dcccnlty of cducatio;; our women and the real field of 
their work are lo TiTidly Imprcifd by him on (be 
mind of the reader, aod lu pleaianlly too that >f the 

reaileri happen to be women, (her are aure to tnire 
the leitosi coovejed to them to berat Combaj life, 
ai paired in ita Chatris and Mala% bj iti haadredt of 
female lobabitanti la capable of bein;; direrted into 
useful channeli, and the writer ahewa one of the waya 
la which It can be done 

Manav Shistoa Series No i «T^ 

ft?rnn ftTHtfl) hf Gtrdhar 
lal Govindjt Afehla, pnnltd at Ikt yidiotagar 
Pras Jamnagar Paptr Conr fp t6 Prtet At 4 

{>917) 

Br lateaie itudr and practice Ur C J Uebtabaa 
apeciallr qaalified Dimaell to write on the sabiect of 
pbreDoIoEy This email pamphlet is but lotrodiK 
tory of bia larger work 00 Phresoloffr which is yet 
BOiurpaHcd Gujarati To those who are interested 
In the aulgecti no better guide cao be bad, to oor 
langsace. 

K U J 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit Rajuarga or tee RovAt. Road to 
Sanskrit Grakmak Vol l b^Afr Rayoran Jt 
Shitlri, Pagtt ^4 Prtc$ at to. 

Tbie la a eompaolOD reader to Bhandarhar’a 
Saaikrit aenee Whatefer the mentt of Dr SirRG 
Bhandatkar a two Sanskrit Books used as text books 
m moat of the GoTernment High Schodt la the 
Bombay Presidency may be, the grare dcfecta they 
poises arc (II that they conrey Instructloa to b^ln 
Hers of Sanskrit Grammar through the mediom of 
Boglisb, which it at new to the learners as Sanskrit. 
The result is that studeats oodecstaod oeiiber 
langoagc and mostly rely oq memory in learning rules 
of grammar without uuderstaading their eseaning 
or application. ( 2 } Too many details are gireo about 
the changes the words undergo in their formatioo, 
so that even teachers pity the lot of boys whose 
power of retention is thereby unnecesfarily tnted 
Neither of tbcic defects it cured by the bc«l( uoder 
renew which professes to hariog made (he way of 
the learacr U memory has to be taxed aoy way, 
why not In the name of ileaxen tax It in learning by 
role ready made forma of Sauikrit words rather 
tbau in learning tbcir formatiosa ? Coniideied from 
this practical point of new the bouk cannot be aaid 
to heasucceis 

V CArrs 

Marathi. 

SWAMl VlVEKANAND VaKCUE ClIASITRA OR 
" TUB LlFB OF SWAUI ViVEKAVAND VOU V by tht lott 
Mr B V PkadU Prtet tf as. Puhlithtr—Kam 
lirTAo Karyalaya, Cirgaan, Bombay 

The fourih rolome of this senes was noticed In 


Uiia Renew last year. The pfewot Tolamt b« » 
mdancholy Interest foe its readers la as much OJ 
•u author Ur Phadke apromlsiDg Marathi writer 

and deroteil admirer of hwaoiji, died lately, leanog 
the work of completiooto hia friei^ Ur Uaodlik, 
who has riosriy followed the hoe laid downbybia 
departed friend The work la a creditable perfof' 
maoce. 

Samavoad AVI) Samartiia Raudas by Mr. 
G C Uhati, U t , Preftttor Fergnsion CeUtgr, Paana. 
Pagft tty Pnet tt at 

Itte an iniereitlDg and tbougblful publicatios. 
It coniisti of three parte, the first of which le deroted 
to the description of interesting expeneoccs of the 
aalhor la his trip on bike to the histone place, 
Bajjangad, saoetiMd by the residence of the hauxt 
Ramdaa The second part of the book g>Fc* * 
succinct tommary, with profuse quotations, of the 
Saints’ immortsJ DaeafioJh, and the third part 
which it of a eontrOTcrslat nature refotea one long' 
preralent belief about tbe relation between Kamdas 
and Shietil, the founder of the Maratha Cmpire. It 
la beliestd by the generality of Marathi readers that 
the intpiration fur founding the Uaratba Cmpre 
came to Sbivaji from Ramdaa, and aasiJuoua attempts 
bare been made by certaia writers to inatj and 
coofirrathia belief without having aoy nndoubUd 
proofof hlatoriesi docament 10 iti inpport Frofi 
Obate has assailed tbe’r poiitioo with twldneis froa 
tbe vantage ground of a orwty diicorered Utter 
wriuenia 1073 which aomiitakeaUy proves that 
Sbiesji bad tbe first lotereiew with Kamdat fa that 
year aod not In ICuS or at some earlier time as is 
alleged by tone people Tbe proof la so eoavlnclog 
that It moit nowlay tb> doit of tbe eoniroveray fur 
all time unltsi tome nore reliable evideoce to the 
contrary i« forebcomiog 

It wa matter of mneh regret that the author baa 
not ebown an equally good sense and diacnmioalion 
■n drawing infereocei from Databodh nbouttberela* 
tioniof Ramdai with other eainta of ble time as 
well as about tbe million of Randas’ life. That 
Ramdas tried to dissuade the people from 

tfaeworsbip olVithoba and to wia them over to 
tM worship of bis favourite deity Rama le an 
alUgatlon which is bard to eabstantlate Neither 
history nor tradition supports it. That a sage like 
Ramdat could eotertain any the least animosity 
against Vitboba, the deity of the sect or show 

partiality foe the Brahmin caste at the expense of 
other castes la to ascribe a too narrow vision and 
‘"“’ar'ly to tbe taint which It hardly credible 
• .* OB the whole le qnlte a welcome addi 

tioa to the present day Marathi literature and w 3 l 
eerxeto awaken 10 Marathi readers that faculty of 
discernment which is a necessity In these date Uw 

good proof of the growing historical sense among 


Marathi r 


V. G Apts 


» ^•^'’•‘ipAlvi by Baba Suraja Bhanu Valti and 
^‘thed byBabaJyoUPrasaJ, Editor of tht Jnan 
Pradip, Daivband Dtmy /6 me pp 85. Prtet— As 

A type* Rive Individual views of the 

2 r *S,V'“®'«» deduced mostly by practical eiperr 
ence they ate much better than aoy secondhand 
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(nformatloa oa the subject All these ticrs and ibe 
Jiints based on these ate good in their tva? and mnst 
do a great deal in the direction of benefittios those 
for whom thcT are intended The book under review 
woold certainlj very usefnl and considertog the 
paucitjr of books for women in Oiodi it must hare 
considerable encouragement 

Sachitrv AiTtutsiE l.viKn ty Ea6u Rajittamr 
Gotnka Pulliihei iy the Htniif Pttsfak Agency Hi 
HartMOn Road,Calcx>UA />/> Pnte 

As, 6. 

These are some notices on histnricil subjects based 
malttlj on some ancient writings Things haTing 
aatiquariaavaterestbaie been nolabW dealt with 
The way in which ancient books were Leptbyalimi 
tn the year 1787 and the observations tbereupofl are 
intereslug A letter sent by Maharaja Ratna Singh 
ofBikaolrto Lord Auklaad, the facsimile of whtcb 
has been giren and the comments thereon wonid lie 
similarly readable The get np is excellent ' 

NariratnsmalVj Fart /Jaiii Ginja Awiwir 
Gkesli and to ie had of hmi at Kalra AUa! abei 
CroinSjo pp /eg Price— As 7 

This IS a collection of short biographies of nine 
famous heroines of India NNe cannot but very highly 
commend the author on this publication Thelangu 
age IS flawless and the deKrfptlons beepeak ilie 
authoFs skill The lives have been narrated in the 
form o( so many uoTelettes U may be a very suit 
able pnte book for students lo girls schools. The bio 
grapbies deal with the lives oi Damayand Fadmft 
vati down to Norjaban and tbalyabal Tbe story 
ofPadmavati depicts graphically the aacicot glory 
ofRajpntcoltare and moral standard 

SabhyATA ICalriUAsi^ Pandit Prannath Vidya 
laniar and published at the Star Press Allahabtpt 
Crevn Svo pp ip-f Price— As tt 

This gives a Sociological and historical sketch of 
the nay in which civilisation has advanced Tbe 
hook IS ao e.daptatiOB of a well known BogUsb pubU 
cation on the subject and It will certainly be a real 
acquisition to tbe Hindi Literature TbeGnrukul of 
Kangri Handnar to nbich Pandit Prannath belongs 
has made itself famous by notable publicatioos of 
books, tbe subjects of which bad not been touched 
formerly by Hindi writers. 

BharOTIVA SHASAV PrVBXNDII SvMSXNDItl 
Sapharas Ki AvaidarfvTRA by Mr Srt Prottssh 
E.A, ££. 77 , Bar at Laiu aiif pubGsfied 6y Cyan 
mandal at the Lalshmx Narayan Press Benares City 
Cro on Si 0 pp 2«5/ 


This IS a translation 0/ the principal portions of 
tbe Sefonu Scheme as published in English by the 
Gorernment The other portions which have been 
considered to be not so Important will be published 
later on by the author This publication m Hindi so 
soon after tbe original publication bespeaks tbe ener'* 
gy and adventurous zeal of those by whom the author 
has been helped The translation is faithrnl and at 
such a momentary period of Indian coastitntion, 
there IS no donbt the book will prove immensely 
useful A list of English vocabulary of important 
tenus with tbeir Hindi translations anti equivalents 
has been added 

FrAIUOPUAR kit klllLKIllC AVAI PnOOL — 

A list of the works of the “Love and Life” S^ies 
published by Kumar Devendra Prasad^ Analy 
together with notices thereon in the Press 

Eiioruasdvi, Kai pRANt, published by Shreenath 
Shah Shamaram Diirgilrind Benares Demy S-'o 
pa yS Price— As S 

These are descriptions of strange animals and the 
descriptions hare been suited to the imagination of 
lofants Eflbrts have been made to make them 
specioJIy interesting and entertaining There was n 
want 01 books like these speciallj smted to tbs tastes 
of yonog children and tbe book will certainly remove 
llie want The manner of description will appeal to 
children and the author is to be congratulated ou 
the way 10 winch lie has adopted his work to tbe 
necessary requirements Certain stones have the 
characteristics of Esop s fables 

Kaiscr by Pandit Han Raghunalh Shagwat, 

D A and (ransfebf by Pandit LaiGAinidfiur Vajpaiyt 
Croan S,>a pP 91 Price— As Jo Publithed by ,\ir 
P A Pat^’erdhon 6^e, Sadashiv Pe/h Poena 

This IS a sketch of the life of the German Emperor 
and there is much originality la the description. Many 
unkoowo features of tbe Kaisers life hare been nar 
rated The bonk is one of a senes of thc\i$hws 
Vigraomala Series The get up is very nice and the 
book IS bound with tb ck board ^ 

Adraiiam Lincolv by °audit Lelshmidhar 
Vajpaiyt.pKhhshei by Messrs Diskhit and Diofvedi, 
Oiraganj^ Allakabid Crovin Svo pp /90 Price— 

Tbe author is well known to tbe Hindi readers and 
ibe book under review upholds his reputation Tbe 
life of the famous President of America has been very 
adfy aarraCetf nr ie< CAe faifguage anrf style being 
good 

\I S 


THE SECRET NAME 

In the inscnptions left by mankind on the walls oi time I cannot find the name I seek 
When Hay me down to sleep it is that it may be revealed to me m my dreams 
When I w ake m the night it is to meditate on that which eludes all words 
Day bnogeth the phantasms of the senses, the puppet play against the Eternal Light 

And all we are and do are foe ever blending, as the thousand colouTs of far oS worlds 

blend into the glory of stars 


64y4-9 


E E. Speight. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


TU« Avr-TiaAnlniyirBl D^narlmont diHer from tlism in the mode and manner in which 

The Arcnaeologicaiueparimeni these matenali should be read interpreted and pre- 

I seoted To what one takes ttrong exception Is the 

The Note on the ' Imooitance of Archaeology and raihee sweeping statemeot that since 1903 the 
date of the Publicists { published in the last issoe of ArchaelogicaJ Department has worked ivtth no satis 
the Modern Renew ) ealls for some comment from factory results I do not know if the authoroltue 
one who takes interest tu Arehaeologieal work Aote' is aware of the nature and ditheulties oi 
There were no Indian Superintendents nor a large archaeological work in India and wnewer he is 
number ol Indian Assistants forsome yearssioce the famQiar with the works achiered by the 
reorganisation of the department in 1993 But now archaeological commission in lodo-chioa and 
all Vssistanti are Indiana and only halt the nomber Dutch Archaeological commission in Jariu H be 
of Soperintendeata are non Indians This does not knew them, he would not bare ventnred to oner such 
bear out the accusation that the settled policy of the wholesale condemnation of the works achieved by 
department has been to ezelnde Indians br Thomas the Archaeological Department in India Any one 
the editor oi the Cpigraphia tndica draws *1 smMI with any slight acc^uaintance with archaeological 
annual hononrarium of twetre bnndred rupees only labours In other countries cannot bnC Oder praise 
Utlsnot the Goeeeoment Epigraphist that duloe for the extent and tutput of the work attained lO 
tlonii now held hy an In ban Rao Shahib Rrisoa Indiaalnct 1003 The works of conierration alone 
Sastn The work of reediting the tsokao loscnptioos and the strenuous labosr that they hare entailed are 
has been entrusted for the first time to n competent worthy oflhebigbeit tribnte \ve Indians are apt 
Indian seboUr Drlogells msanfaetBring (*) an epi to nndetealne the works ofcocserration and restora' 
graphist for India in Holland not in the person of a tion whicb spell such heavy strain on the resources 
fort goer but in that of another dittinguisoed lodiao of the deparimtnt and leave very little time or 
seboisr now in Cogland The tfiieo has worked money to devote to woiks of research andcsenTa 
since 1003 with this decided leaning towards the tioos If we knew the story of the struggle for snat 
employment of competent Indian scholars Aod if cbiog foods from the Finance Department we conld 
\ IS nut srilsHed with the remits a large share of the realise why the remits aie so less ' satlsfaetory ' 
blams must rest upon the shoulders of his ono than one would oibererise erpetb In otbercountne* 
coanCrraiea Arehseolosy ii bound to be oaeoftbe the work of the official arcbseologist is supplemented 
‘uanifcRed subjects nuJer the Refurra Scheme Kw by the elTotU o( private eoelelKS individuals and 
therefore neeeseary for US to 1M aceurate lu our infor universities vibichnnance nrcbaeolocieal expeditions 
mation before any wholesale coadeniaation IS pabiKly to famous silrs and tubsldits the publtcatlun of ex 
pronounced in the way in which \ Imsdooe pensive monographs embodying the results ofsncb 

S R A espeditiont In this way many valnahle monographs 

•I on arebaeologica] works in Iado<hina have hMO 

* published by pnrate subscriptions The American 

May 1 be permUtvu to oner a lew words of protest umvereitics nave spent enormous sums of moneym 
against some of the stateuieuts in the Note on Im sending nrchaeologlcnl missions to Greece, Italy. 
poftanceotArcbnelOKy and the Duty of our Publicists I gypt and Crete And iftbe ArvbaeolosiesJ Depart 
In the October oBuUr of your Review If tbit Note mrutlu lodia Is not illuminated every year by many 
represented the views of any private rorvespoDdeot* new and brilliant discoveries the fault bcl not so 
one m ght not care to take any cxcrption, but since much with the Deparlment as with the resonrees 
It appears nnder editorial rcsponiibility 'the views alitscomraand The luaurrals collected require to 


represented the views of any private corTespondvot* new and brilliant discovenes the lault bcl not so 
one m ght not care to take any cxcrption, but since much with the DeparlmeBt as with the resonrees 
It appears nnder editorial rcspouiibiltiy 'the views alitscomraand The inaurrals collected require to 
docaUfora protest on certain potuls pariirulaity be studied classified interpreted and published bJ 
haviog regard to the fact that we have ail learned to and with the help of a large number of scholars, eacti 


greativ value your cJiluiial cauiaieuts for ibeirto 
dcpriidcoc* imparliahty aid strict adbeivnre to 
troth KgaiQit which oofortuDSlely soar statements 
in the Note lu question appesr to me to ofiesd I may 


expert la bii Own subjeett but fur which nofuudt 
are nt present available 

Ncverlheltss the various works of CxeavatiOD, 


nBtenaUeof at least diiprored for the present. Bnt Indian officers of the arc! !vological deuarlrueot. The 
inevirwioi an oiacer are qo tc distinct iiv m the workof Mr Days Kara Sabaoi in arranemg and 
r. ‘iTV.* . 1 '• mtrriweied cataioguing the bamnih £0 1s is of real merit The 

riihe wo^lrinhlVr^h TV* wswialicllectrdbf Prufe.sr r D R BUandarkar for 

lilu5^hirh,e.iif,e, baa to the study of Mediaeval Iliudn Temples in Rajputaoa 

Iw * “* materials eiofgreat value We should ilao‘ be proud of tie 

they have been able to collect, however much one may w tks of Rao hahsdur Krishna Sailrl In the held of 
• They are ibe views of a CorretponJenl tliemsh Indian Cp graphy The writer of the ‘•Note" 

they appeared amoDg oar 'Notes ’ « St imlml is wnJooblcdly on suier grouod when be lavt that 

shows.— Wttot, U A. tne tial X very few Indians have b«o associated with the work 

of the Archeological Department and there Is no 
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doubt tlj*t the work could be greatlj eoncbcd bj the 
cootributiosi oflodiaa workers properly tratBctl in 
tbe scieiiM of arciieology The department itself 
seems to have felt that and the recent assoriatioa of 
scuolars like Professor Komaprasad Chanda is a step 
fon direetlon The CoTcinment Kesolntioo 

of22nd October 1913 for which credit is due to the 
i»ir«torGenerol w8» not a response to any popolar 
ogitatioo, but a spontaneous deelsration of policy la 
an open and straightfoiward appreciation oi the tact 
®'^h£Bolof;y in India conld not progress withont 
tne asstnance and cooperation of the people the 
an^nt history of which It seeks to reconstnict 

®f« aoxionsly looking forward to the day 
When the progress of drcbaeology in India will ^ 
organised and directed by Indians alone, for bowerer 
mciently the work may be done by Europeans it will 
Mdone In a far more efSelent way by competent 
Indians Lnfottnnately public Interest In Indian 
archaology ts almost nil for the present and many of 


us who are crying onrsehes hoarse for nomefiule 
still continne to display a cnltiraled apathy to the 
importance of the subject and I hope the ‘'note*' will 
attr«:t the attention of our patriots and public men 
The note seems to suggest that there is quite an 
array of Indian enlbnsiasts horning to further the- 
progress of archqiological studies in Indio, How 1 
wish such suggestions were true, but nofortonatcly 
they are not tte hare only one Jayaswal and one 
Uarnprassd, but eren dozens of them will be helpless 
withoQt the support of enthusiastic public interest, 
and what IS more, adequate funds to dnance tbeir 
stndfes. 

There are many points raised in the note which 
require long discussions from which I refrain for the 
present. 1 shall only add that the post of the Govern* 
meot Cpigrapbist IS being given permanently to an 
Indian and not to Dr Thomas 

OBDtlEXDSa CoouiB Gk\G01.r. 

22nd October, 1918 


PRICE AND TRADE CONTROL IN ANCIENT INDIA 


A t ao other time la human history lias 
economic distress consequent upon 
war been brought out in more lund 
JiRut than during the present world war. 
^ * “iscfy which is espericnccd through* 
out the world ^shows how commerce and 
communications have made the Tarious 
parts of the world interdependent upon 
each other so that economic disturbance 
one part is easily transmitted to the 
other parts, just as the diseased condition 
of any organ of the human body affects 
the entire system. Restricted transport 
has dislocated trade. Diversion of Indus- 
tnes to war requirements has diminished 
the supply ol food products. Both these 
toother with the greed of the opportunist 
tradesmen desirous of prohteenng have 
.contributed to the inflation of prices. The 
result IS that the poor and middle classes 
are hard hit, so much so, m their despair 
the poorest classes have resorted to reck- 
less looting. Want of food products has 
further diminished the sustaining power of 
the middle classes alreadypoverty-stncken, 
so _ that abnormal physical conditions 
having caused an outbreak of epidemic, 
mortality also has ran high. AU these 
sufferings would not have been suffer^ m 
vain if they would at least open our eyes 
to recognise our present economic helpless- 
ness and to husband our future resources. 
At such a critical juncture it may be worth 
our while to examine what our nnetent 


Hindu civicb have ordamed to guard 
against such conditions even in normal 
times. 

Yaguavalkya enjoins on the king the 
duty of fixing the market price of goods. 
(Book I, S. 251). It was to be done 
according to Mann once in 5 days or onca 
In a fortnight in the presence of merchants. 
The merchants were bound to sdl tbeir 
commodities at the price fixed by the king 
together with the profit allowed for each 
commodity. It was not open to them to 
fix any price they liked. 

The margin of profit was fixed not 
arbitrarily but with due regard to the 
condition of the market and the nature of 
the commodity. It also varied accoriing 
as the produce was of indigenous manu- 
facturc or of foreign import. The profit 
for commodities produced m the country 
itself was 5 percent, of the cost price and 
10 per cent for foreign goods imported 
ficm other countries (Yaguavalkya, Book 
I, S. 252). This rate of profit however 
applied only to cases of sales effected soon 
alter manufacture or receipt from foreign 
countries. If there was any long interval 
between the date of manufacture and the 
date of sale, the profit was so regulated 
as to allow for fluctuations of the market 
in the meantime and for loss of interest on 
the capital (Nlitakshara). In the case of 
foreign goods, to the actual price was 
added the expenses of transit and toll 
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(Yigiia\alkya, Book I, b 25J) The profit 
w 18 fixed by the king at G or 10 per cent 
after calcufatioii of actual price as stated 
aboTC 

Any inercbant wbo m combination witli 
others intentionally sold at a higher or 
lower price than that fixed by the king 
with a view to derive greater profit to the 
prejudice of others was liable to punish- 
ment lYignavalkya, Book 1, S 249) This 
prevented not only unhealthy competition 
among merchants themselves but also 
rendered exploitation of the trader at the 
expense of the consumer impossible Simi 


larly any combination among mmliaiils 
cither to lower or raise the price of foreign 
goods contrary to the standard fixed by 
the state was punished 

Such wps the control which the ancient 
Hindu states exercised over trade and 
thereby regulated the prices in the market 
Under these conditions there w ould have 
been no scope for the cornering of markets 
or the creation of trusts winch tend to 
enrich the moneyed capitalists and to 
crush the poor wage earning classes 

1) Glku Rajah Kao 


THE CODE OF FAVOURITISM 


T he problem of favountism is as old 
as human nature Every page of 
human history is full of tt Every 
chapter m the biographies of rulers is 
painted with its wo^tngs Every account 
of the activities of political booies furm 
sbes examples of Us existence That 
quality of the human mind namely 
seeking after self interest is directly respon 
sible for Us growth It does not require 
any array of arguments or any stretch 
of imagination to realise how favountism 
arises There ate certain ties which bind 
men to certain classes of communities 
more than they do to others These ties 
are of common race or origin, common 
history or tradition, common ideals or 
understandings and common «.ofour or 
civilisation \\heu once you identify your 
self with a particular class or community, 
then your interests, your professions your 
spheres of work, your ideals and ambitions 
have a qualified scope and you become a 
qualified being \our groove of action is 
narrow The activities of your mind arc 
partial not universal You are a man 
of likes and dislikes You are seeking 
after your own safety and welfare ’^hc 
moral basis of jouf tendencies md re 
solutions is not wide In one word, you 
ire selfish 

2 It IS tins state of mm » mind which 
gives nsc to favouhUsm amongst mdtvi 
duals and also amongst’ their groups and 
associations for various purposes of life 
The guiding priutipk wh&i finderhes 


favouritism is the'dcsirc for self stability 
or group stability and self advance or 
'group advance Though this pnoapic 
remains the driving force, the objects and 
activities of favouritism arc many and 
everchangiDg Those which help and 
promote its welfare and progress are 
preferred to those which hinder and 
obstruct them It is always time and 
place which indicate their value and 
utility They have no pcmianent value 
in themselves 

3 H 13 an interesting study m a countrv 
like India to know the activities and 
ohjccts of favountism, and I wish to deal 
here with the rise of politically favoured 
classes, their maintenance, their value, tbeif 
siKciabties, their place lu national economy 
and culture and the diQerential tieatmcnt 
shown to them in all things of political 
importance 

4 India IS a place wherenienhavcchoscn 
to form separate associations for every 
different pnnciplc or mode of life they 
represent or for every different social or 
moral religious or philosophical doctnne 
they follow or even for every place they 
inhabit This instinct or teuacney for 
circumscnbi-d and exclusive life has resulted 
lo the grow th ol i great number of sects 
cistes or communal groups, and conse* 
qucutly has given rise to conflicting m 
tcrests and ways of thought, and to a 
great difference in the level of importince 
of each of them in the structure of Indian 
politicil life Their past history has also 
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increased or lessened tlicir importance w 
ibis life 

5 It would be helpful to the discussion 
and elucidation of this subject to classify 
peoples in India according to the political 
importance attached to them by tbe 
gOTcmmg class Thisclassification will be 
somewhat as follows if we make two 
divisions or groups , one that of the favour 
ed, and tbe other that of the not>favoured 


Favoured group 

(1) Europeans (whites) 

(2) Christians 

(3) Eurasians 
(1) Mahomedans 
(5) Parsis, Jews, etc 
(G) Non Brabmanas 
(7) UUteratc and un 

educated (masses) 


Aot favoured group 
Indians (cofoured) 
ISou Cbnstiaus 
Indian Chnstians 
Hindus & others 
Hindus 
Brabmanas 
Educated 


G The sovereign power m India is the 
British It 19 foreign in race, language, 
culture and affinities Its centre ofattrac 
ttoQ IS. obviously elsewhere Its prune m 
tercsts m India are always those ofits own 
stability and permanence, its pecuniary 
advantages and commercial profits, its 
prestige and power All that leads to 
these, all that supports these is to be 
planned and executea Altruistic coostdera 
tioos are secondary and inferior lo 
importance 

^ The governance of India is based in 
all its working on a fixed policy Politic il 
utility IS its maxim of work You will not 
find an even balance held between tbe 
peoples lu India, nor an equality of treat 
ment meted out to them They are tickled 
or teased, favoured or vilified, according to 
their political importance It is uot the 
Numerical strength of a community, it is 
uot its professions of loyalty or its love of 
order and peace, but it i«i its usefulness as 
a political weapon, it is its value as a 
political body which determine its fitness 
to receive some favoured treatment, some 
preferential grants and boons The cost 
of these last may be borne by any other 
commumtj The determining question is 
not who pays, but who is to deme 
advantages The distributor is supreme 
The payer is submissive He must pay 
without any protest or representation 
The distributor- has the right or the 
strength to enjoy the benefits or to dts 
tribute them amongst his favourites Tbe 
payer can only murmur whispers fmit 
lessly, the distributor doing bis work 


without remorse, without hmdrauce or 
with impunity 

8 Tbe truth of the above remarkg will 
be borne out by a further analysis of the 
importance of each community as seen 
from the treatment and favours it receives 
from the governing body 

9 First of all come Europeans It is 

m tbcir, and tbeir interests alone, that this 
whole show of an Empire is earned on, 
that the cry of a "white man’s burden" is 
raised, that this sweet talk of an Impenal 
Preference is started Everywhere their 
nghts are far greater than those of others 
111 allGoi ernment departments their status, 
power and emoluments arc high, but their 
responsibility to the tax payers is practi 
cally ml Their words are generally earned 
out as laws, and their actions icry often 
taken as nghts You have to obey impli- 
citly wbat they order They will regulate 
all the practice and procedure, even if you 
are at all allowed to discuss the adoption 
of any pnnaple All social and religious 
laws, all commercial and industnal enact 
ments, all political and educational acts 
will be drawn up by them They are the 
masters and you are the servants Ulti 
mate decisions on points of law will be 
recorded by them Tbe spintofyourculture 
must give way before their interpretations 
All places of importance, of power, prestige, 
all sinecure places, all posts carrying high 
salaries, all departments which increase 
useful knowledge, which raise status, 
which are pecunianly advantageous are 
alloted to this favoured class The head 
of every institution, of every department 
IS recruited from that class All facilities 
for travel, trade and tour are provided for 
them Every attempt is made to furnish 
them comfort and opportunity so that 
they may be able to exploit India to their 
own advantage All laws are relaxed m 
their favour Special mild laws arc enact^ 
m their interest They are exempted from 
the Arms Act The Indian Penal Code 
diinimshcsits ngour towards them The 
Press Act docs not interfere with tlieir 
work Law bends before them Procedure 
and judge’s discretion furnish safety valves 
for their escape There is no other class 
equal to them lu political importance For 
thcireducation separate and commodious, 
well equipped and well staflld schools will be 
built and maintained They will receive 
every kind of training, mental and physical 
making them fit for a t, a wp.xk’ 
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Proporfaonately \er> large grants would 
be made for tbeir education irrespective of 
money they contribute as taves Every 
one of them \\ lU be made hterate Their 
social and religious needs and craMUgs 
will be carerl for and satisfied Poverty 
will not be alloned to Msit them as far as 
possible All required qual Bcations will 
be easily relaxed or broken m order to 
make them accommodation m well salaried 
posts 

10 The ruling cl iss considers its own 
stability, permanence and \csted interests 
to be safe and to depend mainly on 
their ( Luropeans ) proper mamtcnniicc 
They must be flattered and kept pleased 
by gu mg them greater advantages, more 
facilities and su^icnor iiowcrs and status 
To displease them w ould be to destroy the 
purpose of this political structure But is 
the % alue of their maintenance for our sa^^c 
so great as to necessitate all this favount 
tsm ’ Indians are loyal to the British 
connectiou in their own interests They 
arc able to manage many branches of 
odnimistratiou if only allowed to do so 
What at present 18 performed by that class 
\mU be performed equally well by us We 
are sure and certain about it Moreover 
it will be done Ic«8 expensndy If Oritaiu a 
purpose m India is to tram us for self 
Korermnent, theu e\cn if wc be a little 
inferior m our abilities and work it is in 
ourinUrcsCthat we sbould be allowed to 
carry on the w ork of the country without 
any interference Help us aud guide us 
not check. us or binder us in our adioncc 
The pampering of the Lufopcan class at 
our cost IS cvidcutly detrimental to our 
larger and permanent saiioua] inUrcsls 
It IS a danger to our adxaucc m Self 
gOTcrument its csislcncchasiertno scope 
for the dcTclopmcnt of our virtues and 
uahlics It mars our growth by it« 
isire aud opportuniti to dctcrmiac the 
-iduiuustratiou and jHihcy of our country 
Wc arc made to moiG onty ma nreumsen 
bed area under constant ebe ks 
hmiUitiODS There is no scope fortbefrve 
growth of our inhcreat individual and 
national tecdniacs and cliaractcr This 
alien element in the structure of our 
national activities goes agbmst the gram 
of our culture. We me heavily losing every 
dnv by being cut away from a life of 
political rcsnonribihty Our selfrc'nxct 
md •clf^ronl deme two great qualities < f n 
pcoj’c Inic ‘offered heavily Thus wc 


find that at a great cost to us m law , m » 
getting posts in tlie odoiinistratioii ot 
justice towards them m commercial under 
takings and trade, in mmiug operations 
and railways, they receive all the possible 
advantages and facilities in every part of 
India for the siiiple reason that the 
Government oflicers are their kith and kin 
11 Let us now sec what favourable 
opportunities they enjoy m commerce a^ 
trade India is a great market for the 
products of European ludustncs TI^ 
policy of Iais«ez faire the organised 
destruction of indigenous industries during 
the East India Company s regime and 
foreign commerce and tue Luropean advance 
in scientific machinery appliances and 
chemistry have killed the luaian compcti 
tion in manufactured goods and industries 
The want of technical and scientific cduca 
tion the lack of facilities for studnng at the 
great organisations of industnal factoncs 
and tmlls have taken away Indians from 
the chief source of producing wealth, 
namely industries The possession of raw 
materiAls the existence of cheap labour 
and of Indian money in Governmeub and 
European Banks ore only utilised by 
foreign capitalists whose profits arc 
ciibiuced the other factors costing less lu 
dians for v\aut of capitul, co^opcratiou and 
scientific knowledge ore unable to utilise 
the nebuess of the luatcnuls and the 
cheapness of the labour lor want of a 
national govcmincnt the indigenous 
industries and foreign commerce arc not 
able to develop ou any sound or progress 
iTc lines Cutopcan capitalists find India 
a safe market fur iiuestiucnt and for 
further immense profit the so called Bntish 
capital being really accumulated in India 
out of abnormal profits Their interests 
arc scrupulously secured first They arc 
encouraged to exploit India and to reap 
advauLigesiu money and comforts. Rail 
wajsaQord them laiihtica lu transmission 
of goods Banks giic them mouej on low 
rates ofintercst for tbeir industrial under 
takings in India They secure b g con 
tmitt and earn good commission All the 
carrj-ing trade with other countnee, all 
the passenger traflic arc done by Luropean 
companies They reach directly the 
cultivator an \ earn also the middlemans 

I irofit. Government ofhciali who have 
atjre works to be executed entrust them 
to t uropcin firm* Many of the grent 
agneuKur uwlustncs of liwia, c g Jtttc 
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*Iadi§o, aucl Tta, pour their tuormous pro 
hts into their pockets Almost all the 
mimog operations of the country arc 
^rned on by the European cotapames 
Pnvate Railwajs are practically owned 
and managed by them The Navy has place 
only for them The artillery is practically 
entrusted to their charge Commissions in 
the army are still practically issued to 
them only Higher otBces m these depart 
meats are reserved for them alone 
• 12 Exchange is made as favourable to 
as possible, even at the cost of the 
stability of the Indian Currency and 
monetary system Faalities for the trans 
mission of money from England to India 
or nee versa have been afforded to English 
merchants at the cost of Indian money and 
of unsettling the Indian treasury 

13 Then there are some religious 
msfatutions the bishopnes of Calcutta 
Bombay, Madras and other places mam 
tamed at the cost of the tax payer— a 
practice which militates agamst and 
transgresses the professed principle of 
religious neutrality Religious convents, 
colleges and schools started by Christian 
Missionaries receive grants m aid for their 
work» The activities of the Salvation 
Army are fostered by grants of land and 
money And there are many other ways 
^ which this Gospel of favouritism works 
But this IS in short the code of favountism 
applied fully to and enjoyed continuously 
by those who arc first in political impor 
tance 

14< Now we shall take the community 
of Christians which includes Eurasians 
first and Indian Christians next Perhaps 
in their heart of hearts these people are 
not liked by Europeans, most probably 
because they imitate apishly European 
iorms of dress, language, food etc and 
there are other reasons also for the same 
But this class of people are held in greater 
importance in political favountism Its 
code embraces them more sympathetically 
and distnbutesfavoursamoagstthem more 
liberally than amongst the remaining 
communities Look at the care taken for 
their education They are allowed to enlist 
as volunteers Greater consideration is 
shown in giving them posts Railway 
platforms and engines are their mono 

S ohes Higher police services, Pier posts arc 
ecoming their preserves Railways afford 
greater conveniences and separate com 
partments for their travel Every station 
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reserves comfortable waiting rooms and 
makes other accommodations for their use 
Comparatively infenor qualifications will 
secure them places undreamed of by others 
They are a counterweight against the 
political aspirations of Indians By favour 
ing them abnormally they are made 
permanent hirelings to be used m times 
ofnecessity for the good of their masters 
Then:, eyes are turned away from India 

their centres of aflection lie outside 
15 1 shall now come to the 11 ahome 

dams There is a great gap and fall 
between this community and those already 
mentioned m point of favountism Thev 
belong to a religion histoncally opposed 
to Chnstianity and to Chnstiaos There 
was no love lost between the followers of 
the two different but militant faiths In 
their struggle for conversion of ‘ infidels ‘ 
and acquisition of terntory they crossed 
swords on many a batUefield m every 
country for any trivial dispute But in 
India they came to possess greater political 
importance m the eves of a portion of the 
ruling class In the valuation ofHindus 
and Mahomedans as the two chief 
communities of India, Hindus 
discarded as less useful because greater 
m number, more patnotic at first. Tnd 
with aspirations centred m India and for 
permanent good 
of India the Mahomedans have changed 
their angle of vision and are following 
practically the same lines ofworkastfaf 
Hindus, they were considered until recently 
to hate Hindus as being their inferiors and 
subjects la the pist, asmfidels or kafirs 
la religion Hence thev were thought to 
be a good weight and weapon aeamst 
Hindus m whatever the Hindus demanded 
or wanted to achieve The past glonw 
of their kingdoms m India, their ideas 3 
being foreigners in the country their 
western look towards Arabia and Persia 
their civilisation, and their interest else’ 
where all this w as calculated to keen them ' 
apart from the people of the couatrv in 
valuing them politically as an ascer 
the stability of 


the stability o^f the Bntirhrllft the? were 
be more weighty and useful 


««;igaty ana useful 

IG The education of Mahomedans is 
receiving separate care The eiclSsive 
ard non national tendencies shown bv a 
section of them are fostered The militant 
spmt and turbulence displayed by some 
dieses of them are not i ^ ^“5 

disfavour so as these i 
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undcrstoo 1 channels la legislative conn 
cils they ha\ c recen eel separate electorates 
m addition to their share iii the general 
electorate They are now being mv*-!! 
separate representations in municipalities 
and local boards, though great statesmen 
and loresighted patriots know that the 
principle of separate communal representa 
tion 13 disastrous to the development of a 
strong polity for India and India s har 
momous political future 

17 The treatment of other favoured 
groups IS similar but minor m character 
and less in importance It is not worth 
our while to describe it here 


POK NOVI \iimu 

IS Vcr> feu will deny the truth of* 
the descnntion given above of theprmciplcs 
and workings of political favouritism in 
India Of the many factors which go 
against our national interests, this GospO 
of favouritism thisycign of partiality md 
injustice arc the most proromcat Hence 
we have to know their workings so as to 
beabic to find out ways to minimise their 
adverse influence 

Amraoti, S V PtsTAMoriwAin 

Berar 


INDIAN WOMEN OF TO MORROW 
Dv Miss Krishnadai Tclaskar 


E very one specialty the educated 
knows that the history of woman 
baa begun in all the neat countries 
of the world At present India may not 
be great politically but certainly she is 
a great country which has contributed a 
most important and solid share to the 
civilisation of the world In such a country 
of one of the most ancient civilisations 
we arc glad to see that the woman has 
commenced to make and write ber ono 
history Wise and sincere workers must 
catch this time to help the cause of those 
who form the most precious part of 
humanity To help women is to help the 
world in various ways because the form 
ing of a happy home a useful and healthy 
society and a strong nation depends 
upon Its women Ituillaotfae exaggera 
ting to say that any type of generation 
we produce will take its characteristics 
according to the type of womanhood in 
that generation Now India is entering 
upon a new era of enlightenment and it 
behoves Its women to keep with the 
times and avail themselves of the new 
favourable conditions offered for their 
progress Training them along proper 
and reformed lines making them feel the 
great responsibilities that lie before them 
and the part they are called upon to play 

will prepare them for doing their part 
faithfully and intelligently By natare 


woman is very different from man, and 
though man is working very bard to 
alleviate human sufferings it is woman 
alone who can root out these misenes 
completely when she works with her heart 
and soul 

The Ignorance which prevails among 
the women of India of their own power 
and influence is the great obstacle in the 
way of tbeir doing their share of the 
work The tender heart of a woman 
touched V ery deeply at the sight of suffer 
mg humanity she readily gives her 
sympatliyand is willing to do whatever 
she CRO lor them The work of European 
women m the present war, m w hich their 
countries arc engaged in a death strugel^ 
against one another ofTords splendid 
cxampleof unparalfclcd self sacnfice The 
Indian woman docs not lack this spirit 
of self sacnfice She shows it in even a 
greater degree because her outlook 1 “ 
life is very different from tbnt of the \ 
womnjv in the \\ est Her sweet and gentk- 
nature a very sympathetic and loving 
heart a highly spiritual ontlook of hfr 
her persistency in carrying out morfll 
ideas of which she is convinced, her delicate 
mind and her remarkable spirit of self 
sacrifice all these qualities makeofhera 
superb type of w omanhood which not very 
many countries arc foitunatc to possess- 
Butour^women do not know their owO 
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^qualities, the luQueace they can exert and 
the great position which belongs to them 
m the home as well as lu the svotld 
Several of the excellent qualities like 
fidelity, generosity, &.c, at present ill 
informed and misdirected, if trained and 
used with discrimination will form power 
ful factors in the reform of the home as 
well as soaety 

The long subjection m which our women 
]ia\e been kept in entire ignorance of their 
own excellent qualities and tbc systematic 
suppression of their natural growth have 
dulled their imagination and they are 
quite unconscious of the high mission thcj 
have in life To them their life s work 
consists only in waiting uponman, serving 
him faithfully and being ready to bend at 
hvs slightest pleasure 

Withourauvanced thinking our attitude 
and notion regarding the relation of man 
to man IS entirely changed and with that 
the relation of man to woman is no longer 
the same Man and woman are two 
component parts of one life whether m the 
home, the community, the nation or the 
world at large Is it nght then that the 
development of half of the bumau race 
should be neglected or half beartedly atten 
ded to ^ Can humanity make any real 
advance ond be really happy while one of 
its halves is lying paralysed m ignorance 
andstrepedin misery? If we wish that 
India should make any solid and real 
progress based on higher pnnciplcs of life 
let then her womeu receive the fullest 
consideration and let them come forward 
to take their nght place and responsibilities 
The social and spiritual health of the 
country can he only preserved and real 
regeneration of India in all spheres of life 
will bfc only achieved when her women 
will take their proper place in the new 
India of to morrow We arc sometimes 
tempted to take some very poor sati^factiou 
in the idea, that wo are educating our 
women and are trying hard to improve 
theirJot But the education that wehave 
given them lu the past and are giving even 
at present has done very little to enlighten 
their minds uor has it made them any 
much better than before Even this popr 
education has not reached all , and where 
it has reached, all that it has done is to 
make them only more intelligent workers 
at home and better ministers to the wants 
of their brothers or husbands But we 
must be far more sincere and honest when 
65Ji~10 
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we take up the cause qf our women 
Their education must be based on the new 
educational conceptions and advanc^ 
methods In India the term education 
means making a person better and m ore 
intelligent animal by the acquisition of 
ready made facts The educated man f«els 
that he is more civilised than his fellow 
being who has no education and that he 
will be able to earn better and live more 
decently True education is much more 
than this It is unfolding the mind, lead 
log out nil latent, noble and humanly 
qualities in mau and building up his 
character It mcaus a clear and intelligent 
mind Its aim is self-expression through 
self realisation Its further atm is to 
make the mau a self sufHcieut being 
and a useful member of the Society Right 
education must help a man to find out hts 
proper place in life and prepare him to fit 
himself in that position 

The li\ing interest m the soual, 
intellectual, religious, aud political actin 
tics which we find lacking m India, will 
be supplied when our women will under 
stand them lottlligcntly^^aod co operate 
with men heartily To help then; do so 
the old and defective svstem of education 
of women must be changed and based 
afresh on newer and healthier conceptious 
Tbeir educations must be such as to make 
them more use|u1 members of tbc society 
Until tcceutly the ideal of the Indian 
woman bad been to get married and live 
within the four walls of her home minister 
log to man’s necessities and going through 
the drudgery of life cheerfully and bravely 
Her vision seldom extended beyond this 
Mamed life is certainly the highest expres 
Sion of human joy and happiness but it 
should not be forgotten tliat even there 
man and woman should joiu hands m 
loviog partnership and share the respon 
sibilitiea of that life equally Neither m 
tbc home nor elsewhere however, woman 
m India has yet received her proper recoe 
Ditioa Oa account of some econoanc 
considerations and other physical advan 
tages man has assumed a superiority over 
woman, and she out of a deep sense of 
self sacrifice has submitted to him willmaly 
without complaint But woman is the 
noblest expression of God and she must 
have the. fullest scope to grow and deve 
lop herself not merely that she may 
demand her happiness and comforts in life, 
but that she may grow fullv according to 
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her nature aadia that growth realise the of hef name the sjstcm of education ol 


beauty of her existence and shed its 

and lustre in her home and outside She 
does not need to be taught only to give 
herself willingly and do sacrifice for others 
That IS woven in her nature and 
consciously or unconsciously she has never 
swerved from it Her tender nature 
makes her take interest in helping 
humanity But what she particularly 
needs is broadening her outlook and 
realising that society is nothing hut an 
enlargement of the home and whatever 
aflccts the latter must affect the society 
She will then feel responsible for all avic 
matters which affect both equally 
In America for instance women take a 
keen interest in pubhc matters feel 
concerned in the existence of social evils 
even outside their homes and boldly 
handle such questions as smoking, drink 
mg adulteration of food bad treatment of 
the children in the factoncs etc Men 
always try to remove these evils but it is 
women alone who can lay effective cam 
paigns against them and root them out 
successfully IikAmerica'sex prejudice has 
almost disappeared and meu and women 
havejoined tbeir bands in co<operatton for 
the common good and are faying their 
livesjoifltly ana mteUigently on the altar 
of duty towards humanity There is no 
longer found that distrust in the opposite 
sex which is the great obstacle to social 
progress in any country This want of 
conhdeace IS due to our wrong notion of 
the relation between the sexes and has no 
basis in any solid and healthy convictioos 
If children are brought up with higher 
ideals and in pure and natural relation 
ship they will behave towards each other 
as brothers and sisters with mutual trust 
and love 

While taking into account the peculiar 
temperament of our women which nftiy 
ripen mto a fruitful life their special qua 
litics must be cultivated by education 
The new education which our women 
should receive must suit her temperaoieot 
and make her conscious of her own capa> 
cities Her intellectual training must help 
h r unfold her latent faculties which are to 
be cultivated to some useful ends It must 
help her to 6nd out her proper place in We 
and m social fabric and make her a self 
tit and cultured human being and 
efficient worker in society If India of 
to morrow is to produce women worthy 


They should not be made to go through a 
mere mode of intellectual gnodtog os we 
have provided for men, and stuff tbar 
miads tvitb manufactured ideas of others 
AU oar special institutions for women or 
those where co-cducation is allowed mil 
not help the cause of our women so mneh 
as was hoped for, as long as they work 
with a blind devotion to ineffictent 
methods of education We want women 
who will bnng about a regeneration 
of the home, the society and the nation 
on healthy and higher pnnciples of life. 
First they must understand their wider 
moral relation towards each other so that 
they can give their sympathy and help to 
all They must be ame to cast out all 
social restnctioos which blind the mmd 
and degenerate the moral character They 
should know many of the evils and 
immoralities which are practised under 
the name of religion and must administer 
tbeir generosity and kindness wisely and 
to aP organised form 

The saddest thing we notice in India 
19 the disrespectful and mean attitude of 
mao towards woman Even the so-called 
educated class IS not free from tins blame 
We gneve to see m all public places and 
streets the way that our women of higher 
as well as lower classes are treated For 
tbeir selfishness and scIfiAatisfacUon men 
treat women no better than human 
animals These evils can only be remedied 
when women are educated inteliigently 
so that they will stand for there rights 
and better treatment at the hands of the 
other sex Then they will teach their 
children and brothers to respect a woman 
and receive her on an equal footing in 
Amcnca for example if a woman gets into 
a street car which is crowded any man will 
at once offer bis seat no matter what the 
colour of her skin is, black or yellow or 
white the police too in the stmt -will 
treat her most politely 

‘There is another fact wjbich accounts for 
man s assumed snpenonty over woman 
and that is the economic dependence of the 
latter on the former Let woman be eco- 
nomically independent of man and man 
will at once chanec Ins attitude towards 
her as he has done in the West Her eco- 
nomic independcDcc and her intellectual 
training will giie her the ngbt place m 
society Apart from these considerations 
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our women feel keenly their dependent 
position and lire a miserable and unhappy 
life. The soaety which allows that half of 
its members should be deprived of their 
rights and simple comforts of life is morally 
rotten Only the nght education of oar 
women will remedy this evil 

In America there is no line of activity or 
department of business which does not 
include women workers and seek their help 
and co-operation When women join any 
work of soaal reconstruction it is bound 
to be successful By their personality and 
sincere efforts every social movement 
becomes a Imng force for the betterment 
of humanity The influence of a woman 
18 very inspinnfr and with her help mao 
can achieve much in bnnging about better 
social condition and lead humanity m its 
onward march of progress Our men 
must change their attitude towards 
women not with a 'ense of patronisiog 
them but by receiving them as equals m 
life and helping them to make their life 
more useful not for man s own self 
aggrandisement but for helping the suffer 
iDg and neglected humanity Vanous 
social organisations and clubs where men 
and women can come together without the 
least constraint and on perfect equality 
will help to bring about this attitude 
There both will freely exchange their 
thoughts and find out the means whereby 
they can help and work together for the 
neglected and unfortunate section of our 
pe<^le 

They must play their part ably and 
intelligently in the educational and 
political work of reconstruction as well 
if they themselves are enlightened and if 
their ideas are broadened they will be the 
proper persons to take up the work of the 
coming generation The patient kind 
and loving temperament of women make 
them better teachers than men in bandl 
mg the delicate child mind The impres 
sions received and the kind of turn ^ven 
to the innocent and tender child mind has 
a more permanent effect than any help 
given in later life In America nearly half 
the number of the teachers are women m 
elementary and public schools In America 
women teachers are employed on a large 
scale even m colleges and universities 
and It 13 such an interesting sight to see 
men and women paying their homage 
and loving tribute to women teachers and 
drawing their inspiration from them and 


dnoking at the same fountain of know 
ledge 

The employment of women as teacher^ 
will also give them work which will im 

? rove their economic condition as well 
he economic independence of woman the 
raising of their status and their intelligent 
cooperation will help to bring about a 
better understanding between the sexes 
and each will help the other m the 
cause of humanity, and when men and 
women are working in perfect harmony 
and CO operation then there isgreater hope 
for rapid progress Then civic matters 
will not be entirely left m the hands 
of men who cannot see all the sides of 
every question which affects life Many 
of the social corruptions will be removed 
and life will be made much happier and 
nobler than before The resources and 
energies of men and women will be better 
organised and utilised and all the poor 
in society will have tbcir share of blessings 
National activities will receive great 
taspiratioo and living interest and women 
will contribute their share in the national 
regeneration of the coantry When women 
have received broad and liberal education 
whereby their minds get truly cultured 
they will fill their place -nobly Their 
enthusiasm and earnestness will bring 
success more easily and men will not loath 
to seek their cooperation but on the other 
hand will appreciate it better 

It is evident then that for imparting 
true education and culture to our women, 
an entirely new system must be introduced 
based on a rational and proper estimate 
of their qualities and capacities and a full 
realisation of their mission in life In this 
new system of education the one most 
important thing which requites particular 
emphasis m India is the physical develop, 
ment The mental sloth the moral blank 
ness the dull vision and general inability 
of action which are m abundant evidence 
in our people are due to weak physique 
When the woman herself is not m a fit 
condition of body her children will be 
weaklings who cannot meet the stem 
demands of national duty and self sacn 
fice and no nation can be strong as 
long as its men and women are not 
healthy and vigorous Each woman 
mast consider it a sacred duty m bnnging 
up her child to help it develop a healthy 
and strong physique If women are 
healthy m body then they will also have a 
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healtliy iotelI«tual growth which will 
bnnga rich ard valuable contribution to 
the national life PhT«ical training right 
ailturnl education wider knowl^ge of 
sociology and the ‘ocial sciences voca 
tiona! training knowledge of domestic 
economy, and econumic provision before 
and after education arc some of the points 
to be coii«idercd i» the education of the 
women of to-morrow 

Woiueti so educated will form fitting 
companions to men lu their work for the 
n itioiial cause lidia will then earn 
quickly her proud position amongst the 
nations of the world and will shed that 
spintual light which will illumine the path 
of stumbling hum inity and that pence 
which will bring it real hapiuness I^t 
then the c-vuic of women a raucalion Ik 


taken upm all the eamestiiess and the 
spirit of a sacTcd duty If the India of to- 
morrow IS to prosper materially and spin 
tnally then no longer can she tread the old 
beaten path of the last several centarics,i 
Her men and w omen must unfold their me 
in all its departments and bring to the 
world the gift of their spiritual living 
Then will they work not as jodniduals of 
a merely larger group like a nation, for 
whose welfare only tuev feci responsible, 
but their sympathies wilt extend toother 
nn lions also for their motto will bc“aboic 
alt IS humanity” By their silent but . 
efiectivc work they w ill carry the message 
of peace love and brotherhood to the 
work] and restore to India her place as a 
spiritual mother of the w orld 
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tors*^ “pestilential.” In one of the letters 
to the Viceroy occurs the following 
passage^ 

Andheretet me warn you that it is a lifelocs i^ay 
of mine not to be afraid of eitbrr of tiro words 
' phUantbropist is one and agitator is the other 
Most of what IS decenUy good in our carious world 
basbeen done bj these tno much abosed sets of 
folk 

The .almost lovanable bureaucratic 
practice m India is to back up the executive 
and the police, whether they be right or 
wrong The author of the Recollections 
says 

Snppote the des gns of the extreme men are as 
tntsclueTOos impracticable and sinister as anybody 
pleases Call tnem a band of plotters agitators 
wbat yon will Is that any reason why we should 
at ever^ torn back up all execntlre authority throuph 
thick and thin, wise or silly r gUt or wrong ’ Surely 
that IS the rery way to play the agitator s game 
Ererybody warns us that a new splnt Is growing 
and spreading oTcr India < Lawrence Chirol Sidney 
Low. all ting the same song 'Vou cannot goon 
gOTcming in the same ipint yoa hare got to deal 
xnth the Congress parly and Congress pnneiples 
whaterer jon way think of them b* sure that before 
long the MeJiometana will throw In their lot with 
Cocgressmea against you ’ and so forth and so forth 
That II what they all cry out 

This was WTitteu in June, 1906 In a 
letter wntben m December next year, rc> 
fernng to what happened at the Surat 
Congress, he said ‘ it means, I suppose, 
the victory of Extremist over Moderate, 
going no futibet at this stage than the 
break up of the Congress, but pointing to a 
future stage in which the Congress will 
have become an Extremist organisation ’ 
We may incidentally observe that ‘‘Vlode 
rate ’ and “Extremist” are relative terms 
Those among us who are called Bxtre 
mists are moderation itself compared with 
the Czecho^Slovaks and Poles whom the 
Allies have agreed to treat as lodeTCodent 
belligerent nations We are called ejtre 
mists because though we wish to remain 
within the Bntish h mpire our very moder 
ate demands are ielt as an encroachment 
upon, the preserve of the British bureau- 
crats and exploiters, and the Czecho- 
slovaks anil Poles are to be treated aa 
independent, belligerent nations becansc- 
their insurrection and hghting are directed, 
against the Austrians and the Germans 
On Augustus, 1909, Lord Morley wrote 
to the \ iceroy 

Yonr loQg extract from B— — to youiareally of 
first'rate loterett It is surely as satisfactory as 
anything that we can expect a these turbjd days. 
His d agoos s of the dangerous ele meets oodergrouDd 
seems Teryjtbt aad eoaad But he shoald certaialy 


be warned not to coont on deportation as a weapon 
t<7 be freely resorted to. and as for leg slating on 
tbeUoesoftbe Irish Crimes Act it is pore nonsense 
Heseems to reler to Forsiers Act {not Bolfours of 
1887) and that was about the most egregious 
failnra in the whole history of exceptional law If 
I know Bathing in the world it is the record and 
erorkiog of Irish coercion since 1S81, and tbe notion 
tn the present pasbamentaTy circumstances and 
with me of all men in tbe nalTcrse as Secretary of 
State of onr being a party to a new law antbons 
tng detention withont trial** is really too absurd to 
be thoogbt o£ Tbe venerable Regulation of lS13i 
tsnot easly swallowed and a new version ofitisi 
a dream that a shrewd man like B— shonld be too 
wideawake to Dorse in his head for a single monte 
However be evidently will not be in a hurry toj 
stir for new engines of repression if he can possibly 
help it. .4 • 

In another letter occurs the following 
passage , , 

Tlierjntstioo IS the Future Tisike theCsarand 
the Duma. Vre we to say you shall have reforms 
when yon aie quiet. Meanwhile we won 1 1 sten to a7 
word you say Onr reform projects are hong np 
Meanwhile plenty ofconrts martial lettreade eaciet, 
and tbe other paraphernal a of law and order 
People here who have been shooting against tbe 
Grand Dukes m Petersborg for bullying tbe Duma 
w II shout rqnally vociferously against you and me 
if we don t in our own sphere borrow tbe Grand Duke 
policy 

That deportatioQ is mcoDSistent with 
radical pniiciples Motley knew very well 
Hence he wrote to the Viceroy » 

Deportation is an ugly dose for Eadicalt to twal 
tow in truth if I did not happen to possess 3 spot 
less character as an anlKOcrciooist in Ireland, our 
fiiends would eerumly have k cVed agood deM As 
It IS if a diT s OP IS forced after my speech, we shall 
have against us tbe Irishmen most ■( not all of the 
Laboormeo and a fa r handfuf of onr ordinary rank 
and 6Ie Tb s mar put me personally loto someth ag 
of a whole (or I aou t tee now t could carry on, if 
I found myself opposed by a majority of our own 
party However we need notsay goM morrow to 
the Devi] outil we meet bun. 


Morlejifccely expressed the opinion that 
some high officers of Government in India 
rerjoired to be placed under restraint He 
wrote 


And now by the way that we have got down 
tbe rusty sword of 1618 [let for deportation] IwUh 
you would deport — and — [two oSctals] what dt» 


At present also there are certain high, 
officers of Government who require badly 
to be deported,— if only to England 

After the 'villainy of the Bombs, the 
revelations connectea with the Bombs ” as 
Morley puts it, be wrote ’ 


On hn bauds and a horrible facil tv of peamaoshin. 
*if* “0»t lively rbciferstu^ 

above the famd ar lUaaturcs of • Isdieus ohm 
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nho Loovi,” aod (o forUi Then more (entiUe and 
more serioos are tbe ranous ordert of Moaej* 
Cbangers, 'wbo are ■□tecested m Indian Ioann of ^ 
bind#. That tbej thoald watch al with aoztooa e; ea 
itio tbe nataral order of thlagi and to itistbat 
tbej should enrse us for want ofVigonr aod all the 
other 6ae words in that specious Toeabolnry Well, 
I’m as much for 'Vigour at thej are, but 1 am not 
going to admit that Vigour It the same thing aa 
Pogronj$. When I read of the antbor (or pnnterl of 
a “seditions pamphlet’* being pnolthed with sereo 
years of transportation, I feel restire I bare ordered 
that tbe pamphlet and proeeedmgt tballbeaeotto 
me, and it may prore that I hare been miiioformed 
I hope so. Then — is said to bare sentenced some 

f oliticsl offenders (so cslled] to be flogged nat, as 
am adrised, is not antborised by the law either as 
it stood, or as it will stsod under flogging provisions 
as amended Here also I hare called for tbe papers aad 
we shall see. — said to me this mormog ‘Von see, 
tbe great ezeeutireofBcers never like or trust law 
yets" 1 will tell you why,” I aaid * 'tis Ixeaauth^ 
efotf t like or iratt law they la their hearts believe 
belore all else the virtnes of will and arbltrarr 
power ' That system may bare worked in its own 
way in old days, and in those days the people may 
hATcbad noparticnlar objection to arbitrary role 
Bnt, as you have said to me scores of times tbe ^d 
days ars gone aad tbe new times breathe aruew 
spirit I and we cannot carry on npon tbe old masims 
This IS not to say that we ate to watch the evil doers 
with folded arai waiting to see what tbe Devil «■» 
send nt k on will tell me what yoo think le seeded 
1 twst, aad fnlly believe that yoo will not judge me 
to be eallooi. Sitting comfortably lo an arm ebair at 
nhiteball, while bombs are eeallenog violcot death 
In ledis, while men like —are running risk of murder 
evefvhoof lor year after year upon the frooUer 
while all sorts aod conditions of men and women are 
enveloped la posiib hties of hideous horrors like those 
?! «“Sg<Mted all this 

Is. Cd , Af K j All I can say is that we hove to 
take evcjw precaotioB that law and administration 
can supply us with itadthen aud meanwhile to face 
what comes. In the saniokplrlt of energy and stoicism 
combined in which good generals face a prolonged and 
hazardous campaign 

The letter dated August 20, 1908. la 
very important, aud must be quoted in 


lull. 


1 still loilenng in Scotland, hnt (Tevydays 
•inM me away to India, and even If the post 
d would suffice to earry- 


Jdnrder, then onr pbarisaie glorification of the stem 
justice of the Dtitisb Rnj Is nonsense Aod tbe 
fandamental questioa for yon and me toAIay Is 
whether the excited Corporal aod the angry Planter 
arc to be tbe arbiters of onr policy. Trne, we should 
be fools to leave out of occoont the deep roots of 
feeliag that the angry Planter represents and stands 
for [tte do not nnderttand this Editor, Af RJ 
On the other band, is it not idle for ns to pretend 
to the Nativei tbat we wish to noderstand their 
aeotiment, and satisfy the demands of "booest re- 
formers,’’ and the rest of our benignant talk, and 


at bottom acts of war against t 

a rebel no for life is more affable and polite than 
blowing bio from a gnn you must not measure 
each sentences by the ordinary standards of a law 
const, they are tbe natural and proper penalties for 
Mnlioy, and the Jndge on tbe oeneb is really the 


Provost Marshal lo disguise ’ Well, be it so Bat 
if you push me into a position of this sort— anfl I do 
not deny tbat It Is a perfectly tenable position, if yon 
like— then 1 drop reforms I would not talk any more 
about tbe Xcw Spirit of the Times, aod I will tell At* 
qniUi that 1 am not the man for tbe work, aod that 
wbat It needs if be can put bis band on him, is a good. 


.... vity of ..... .. 

meoff Id solitary and reflective hours 
delectable regioa 

llanng paul myself tbat handsome ccmplimeot 1 
atoneebMlen to balance it by a word or two on 
matters where I am dogged and impcnclrahle. kou 
warn me against • disapproval at home severe 
aeutences, and you draw toe a vivid picttire of 
the electric atmosphere of the dally life arnnnd , ms. 
and of the dangerous inflammatloo of racial apti 
palbies k ind— but I am tart not a single shade 
toovisid for thf plain facts I wish yoowooMin 
your next letter tell me the end of Ihe^ story of tb 
vonrg Corporal who.na ft of excitement s^t the 
first Xative be tneU W hnj happened lo tbe Cor 
le banged 7 t 


Mood old fashioned uidonian Secretary of State 
Pray reaenber tbat there Is to be a retnro of these 
seetences laid before Parliament They will hs dis* 
cussed, and somebody will have to defend them Thst 
somebody 1 won t be Meanwhile, things will move, 
or may cove aod we ihall see where we stsod when 
the time eomes — , writing to me by tbelait msfl, 
says ibie '’If the siioatioo took a turn for the 
svorse I wonder if yoo would sopport me lO l« 
dtponatioo of two or (here dservrous mea f’etc. 1 
P,*’* "Pl'tfl to tbit cool demand for a nnober of 
itttret dt cachet given under my hand, to be 

Idled 10 at diicreiioo, by saying tbat ‘ no resort to 
this proceeding must be taken without previons 
refereDCvto me witbafuU statement of tbe csise 'I 
am wnllog this in Scotland away from official 
archives but if mv memory is right 1 attached the 
•amcTODdilioD about deportation in regard to tbe 

tr Uscit Afortion to Bombay, Madras, or any 
?iJ . Uowever, I fervently hope 

tnat things will not take a turn for the worse Any 
how. Ills silly to be In such a hurry to root ont toe 
taivs ai to pluck up half your wheat at the same 
time l< we bare aay claim to be mea of large view*. 
It IS Out duly not to yield without resistance to the 
passions aod noteoces of a poblle that is apt to take 


after ail 


Tbe public impression ja Bengal cooti« 
nucs, jn spite of the Rowlatt Committee's 
KCTort and Chandavarkar Committe’s 
Memorandum, tbat tbe prevalent pphey ol 
uctcution and imprisonment vvjtbout tnal 
na* resulted to rooting out more wheat 
than tares If the Rowlatt Committee’s 

recommcudalionsare embodied m a perma* 

nent statute, theu woe for the wheat I la 
recent years hundreds of men liate been 
aepnted ofhbcrty without Inal, but there 


Mas no Secretary of State like Viscount 
Moricy to demand tluat "no resort to this 



proccediag must be taken without previous 
reference tome, v\ith a full statement of 
the case” We are also remindei^ lu this 
connection with what he wrote on August 
23, 1907,*! see that— sajs that this drastic 
power of muuhng an agitator will save 
the necessity of “urging deportation” He 
must have forgotten, what I very explicitly 
told him, that 1 would not sanction depor 
tation except for a man of whom there 
nas solid reason to believe that violent 
disorder nas the direct and deliberately 
planned result of his action ' How many 
pemoos have been imprisoned as state pn. 
soners m recent years in full consonance 
with the ground stated above ? 

In a letter dated June 7,1907, Morley 
says, ‘since deportation began, 1 am often 
wounded m the house of my friends— 
“shelving the pnnciples of a life time,” 
“violently unsaying all that he has been 
saving for thirty or forty years,” and 
other compliments of that species This 
from men to whom 1 have been attached 
and with whom I have worked all the 
time I’ The same letter contains a passage 
which enables us to anderstand why no 
voice has been raised in Parliament against 
the deprivation of hundreds of persons of 
liberty without trial, in what Morley calls 
the Austrian or Russian manner Oesenb* 
viB an interview with Ibbetson, ex Satrap 
oftbe Panjab, Morlej writes — 

* Heagteed \«ith(ne that if deport&Uoa i* to be 
used It aaght to be a quick aad uacooditional 
(troke But be thought deportatioa vrltbout coodi 
tion or choice would do good To tbi« my replj was 
that If procecution failed, then we could go forward 
to deportation with a clear conscience (It can not be 
said of a single case of deportation that it was resort 
cd to because prosecution failed Ed AfiZ.) The 
plain truth is that if there irere any solid and seb- 
staatial reason far beheriogladia is drifting into a 
davgeroas condition, aod if that can be deceuUr est 

vhJifihnA 'oaiei ■vpru/vu'iu^vttatspnfiViA. 

tbeconntrj Is concerned— we can do what we please ' 

Britishers are woefully ignorant of 
Indiin aliairs It is quite easy for Anglo 
Indian and other interested scare mongers 
to prove to Britishers that India is dnft* 
ing or has dnfted into a dangerous condi- 
tion, as has been not unofteu done When 
that IS done, “Bntish. justice” disappears, 
and “we [i e , those charged with the 
government of India] can do what we 
please ” Therefore, the remedy for 
Austrian or Russian methods in India can 
not be had by appealing to "the sense of 
justice of the British nation” ; the remedy 
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lies only and solely in complete self- 
government for India 

A passage from the letter dated May 27, 
1909, IS worth quoting 

A pretty heavy gale is blowiog up in the House of 
Comnioos about Deportation aud shows every sign 
of blotnng harder as time goes for new currents are 
showing On the last fusillade of questions at the 
beginmag of the week, a very clever Tory lawyer 
F E Smith a rising hope of bis party aud not at all 
a bad fellow, joined the aunt, and some of the best 
of onr own men are getting nneasy The point taken 
Is tbe failure to tell the deportee what be is arrested 
for to detaia Mm withaut letting Mnx know esaaUy 
why to give bim no chance of clearing himselL la 
spite of your Indian environmeut, you can easily 
imaglaehow taking fs such a line as that, to onr 
honest Englishmen with their good traditions of legal 
right and you will perceive the difficulty of sustain 
ing a position so uncongenial to popular habits of 
miod, either Whig or Tory ’’ 

The letter dated August 12, 1909, con- 
tains the loformation that "Our own 
orthodox rank aud file do not understand 
indefinite detention ” A previous letter of 
that year dated May 5, informed the 
Viceroy that “some 150 members of Parlta 
meot have written to Asquith protesting 
against Deportation Asquith wiU give 
them a judicious reply, but you will not 
be able to deport any more of your 
suspects— that is quite clear " In more re- 
cent vears, no "pretty heavy gale,” or even 
a light breeze, has blown up in the House 
of Commons about deportation, nor have 
any group of members of parliament pro 
tested against tbe detention of hundreds of 
suspects mthout trial, partly because of 
the pre occupation of the war and partly 
because Britishers have grown callous and 
accustomed to Austrian aod Russian me- 
thods The same year 1909, on January 
13, tbe Secretary of State wrote a letter to 
tbe Viceroy, which lays down pnnciples 
which, if observed in recent times would 
haxe.qii3eKantedmJiAh.vny3at.ys. 'Ke.vJi'a'i.tt 
a paragraph 

Ooc fast word about tbe eternal sabject of Deporta 
tioD I chanced to spy a seoteoce the other day m a 
letter of— (not to me) which ran os follows ' 1 have 
not the 8 lighte<t doabt of his [Natives] very dan 
gecoas taSuence as an organiser and of his sympathy 
with acts of Tiolencc ” 1 confess that it alarms me 
that a capable man like him sboold suppose that tbe 
fact of bis having oo doubt of another man's 
sympatfay with sometbiog constitntcs the shadow of 
ajosti&catiOQ for locking him up without charge or 
trial \Ott may take my word for it my dear Viceroy 
that if we do nut use this harsh weapon with the 
atmost care and scmple— a/ways where tbe material 
ts dubious, giviag the saspecred man tbe benedtof 
tbe doubt— you may depend upon it, I say that 
both yoa and t will be Called to severe acconnt, even 
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by the people v?ho ere non appUuJmg ut {quite 
rightly) for T gone Unjust some cnomeaury sip 
in vig lance that ha* often upset applecarts and 
daoraged polit eal reputatioos, if reputatioo* matter 

There arc passages m the Recollections 
TOhich go to show that Lord Moricy 
sanctioned deportation only as a tempor 
ary and very trceptional measure, and 
that he did not like it The following 
paragraph taken from a letter dated 
November 5, 1909, is one such 

1 wont follow you into D poreation \na state 
your case With rcmarLsble f tree I adm t Bat then 
1 comfort myself lu my disquet at d Sering from 
woo hy the reflccdoa that perhapt the Span th 
\iceroys m the Ketherland* the Austrian \iccror in 
tence the Goorbon In the two Seles nod a 
Governor or two in the old American Colon et osed 
reaiQQiQg not wholly diis m lor and not much less 


^ 0 who IS h mselt oecastonsUv 

ptred to Straflord king Jobs KicgCbacIcs Nero 
and Tiberins 

Another letter dated January 27 1910 
IS not less outspoken e tv ill quote the 
whole of the extract given in the Re 
coIleeUoBS 

Th ■ bring* «< to Orpoctee* The qnesi on 
between ns two upon this matter nsv ifwedoot 
take care become wlut the Amenesns would csll 
ugly 1 sroo t repeat the general srgocuen s about 
UeportatoD I have fought aga ast th sc here who 
regarded sneh a resort to the Rrgulat on of 1818 se 
tadcfefls Uc. So per centre I am ready jost at 
Btonlly to fight ihose who «• »b to make tb>* aebt 
trary deteoti n for ludcfin te period* a rrgular 
weapon ofgoTeriiincat Now your present pottiun 
It brgi nlng to approach th t \ n bate n ae men 
locked up a year ago by Uttre dt tucbtt beeanse you 
tspecicd the r arrest to check these plots Tor a 
eertain time it looked os >1 th* coup were 
effectire and were justified hy the result In all Ibis 
I th nk we wen perfectly right Then yon come by 
and by upon what yon regard at a great anarch *t 
toBspitacy for seditioa nod morder and you warn 
tnc that you may toon applr to tne for aaoctioo of 
further arbitrary arrest aud deleul on on a large 
scale 1 ask whether tb a process i nplws that 
through the o ue dtltaus yon hare found out a 
murder plot CAOtnrrd not by ttacm hot by other 
people \ou say We admit that beoglockcdap 
they can have had no share in these new nbomloa 
lions 1 but their coatnnel delenlioa wH frighten 
CTtIdoeri generally That s the Buts so aegumcot 
by pack Kg oS train4oad* of *u prcis to S brna 
well terrily the anarebUt* out ofthnrwilia d all 
VI 11 come out r ght That p licy d d not wo k out 
hirlllanllr in Russia, and dd not tare tl e leres 
oi the TrepoSs^nord d It tare Russia from a Dona 
the very thing that the Trrpoflt and the rest of the 

offs lirpiecaicd and delcsied 


Law which is only a fine name for tlie laspentiM at 
nil law would not anoff out murder-dab* in India 
any more than the tame sort of thing lauued them 
out lu Italy Russia or Ireland The gang of OubI n 
tnyaocibles was reorganised when Parnell nod the 
rest were locked, up and the Loercion Act in luB 
blast f 

We Will conclude with an extract from 
the letter dated December 18, 1903. 4 

One thing 1 do beseech you to nvoid— a siogle cast 
ofiorest gatioo in the absence of the accused. We 
may argue ns much ns \e like about it and there 
may be no lubstaniial injustice in it but it ho* an 
ugly concioental Austrian Russian look about it 
which w 11 at r a good deal of doubt or wrath here, 
quite besides tl e Radical tUras 

The British Government in India has, 
however, recently made so much progress 
towards Austnamsm and Russiamsm that 
»a all cases of detention without tnal 
It has been made Uie invariable practice 
to investigate m the absence of the accus- 
ed, and an ex Judge and a Judge of the 
Bombay and Calcutta High Courts have 
Brought forward specious arguments lo 
support of this procedure, \\liat is the 
next development? 


Are Caste Electorates feasible and 
practicable in Bengal ? 

Caste electorates for the Hindus are 
demanded not by the Hindu castes them 
selves but by the Europeans of Bengal 
The Europeans aud Eurasians are numer 
ically very small, and are each divided mto 
more than a dozen castes which they call 
denominations, as the following table wdl 
shew • 


On February 3 following Moricy wrote 
* toar mention of Mart al baw in your last pt yaic 
ItKcr really make* ray flethcreep Ihavonagina 
lion enough and .ympathy «o ugh, vborongUr ta 
reals* the eSeCt on men* m ad* of the nrescat 
DanUrsutinn olthe spirit of morder Dot Mnninl 


tienominalion Europeans Eurasenos 
Roman Catholics 5 300 12 100 

Anglicans 1-1,300 7,700 

Armenians 700 0 

Baptists 600 GOO 

Cougregationalists 100 100 

Greeks -200 0 

Luthcraus 200 0 

Methodists GOO 400 

Presbyterians etc 2,700 900 

Furopeans incluie Germans, AustnanSi 
Oulgdnans and Russians 

If caste electorates must be imposed 
upon the Hindus against their wishes, why 
should not denomination^ electorates be 
accepted hj the Luropcans from whom 
U»c suggestion has proceeded ? J They have 
separate priests and separate bunai 
grounds, etc It is only the lowest Hindu 
which have separate pnests , but 
the burning ground is the same for all 
Uiodus Nor can It be said that where** 
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the Hindu castes do not latcrmarrjy , Euro 
pcans and Eurasians ot all denominaboas 
do as a rule freely intermarry. 

Caste electorates are imprdcticable for 
the Hindus^ because most of the castes are 
numencallj so small as not to be entitled 
to an entire member. If 50 elected metn. 
bers be thrown open to eighteen millions 
ofHindusliMag in rural Heugal, a caste 
ought to be 100,000 strong in order to 
deserte one full member So .nil castes 
which number less th in 400,000 jKople 
must remain uncnfcanchised It two or 
morcc.astc3 be clubbed together to make 
up 400,000 people and become entitled to 
an entire member, the \ery object with 
which separate caste electorates are adio 
cated in the place ot a general electoral roll 
on the basis of territonnl units, will be 
rfelc.'ited. 

Caste electorates arc impracticable m 
Bengal for the pnmc reason that every 
caste is scattered over nearly all the Dis* 
tnctsofthe Bengal presidency We shall 
take the case of the Namasudras, of whom 
so much political capital has been sought 
to be made by the Europeans of Calcutta 
They number about 1,000,000 people and 
arc scattered overall Districts of Bengal, 
excepting Chittagong Hills, and more than 
5,000 are to be found in 20 districts They 
cannot he brought together to polling 
stations without dragging tliem far away 
from their homes and encouraging falce 
persouatiou 

Srlnatu Dtrr 

Professor Newman on India's Destiny. 

The following extracts from Prof F. W 
Newman's Memoirs will he found lutcr* 
estiog — ' 

* It it rare indeed that sa Eaglishmaa looks at 
Indis at Frtaeit Newmao looked at it filCj yeart 
ftgi^-pTobaWy lonatt— be put bis finger on eioclty 
the s^t bwb today is ibe eras 'nbicb (Host pnuks 
and baffles politicians, la social and inteilectiial 
questions hU were the clear sighted, far foenssed eyes 
that reached beyond the iseasures of most mens 
minds. 1 Ha saw clearly, fifty years ago, that India 
was drawing ever closer and closer to on fneritabl* 
termums That she was beginning to recognise, 
every year more definitely, her ultimate destination— 
was begmoiag to realise, too, that her foreign rulers 
were aware also of that terminus, but were not very 
aniious that sbe should reach It Nay, were pracll 
cally rather jogging her elbow to prereot her becom 
log so conscious oftbe direction In which the tide of 
afiairs was drifting 

Nevertheless it is becoming more and more 
patent to every one who really studies the queslion 
impartially that things are not what they were fifty 
or sixty years ago f that a critical jnactare is drawing 

66H-11 


e«risc.ircr and nearer— a juncture which inevitably 
wiU mean great changes (ix the go^toed and the 
governors 

Even tbe slow moving Hast does move appreci 
ably in halt a century, when centres of education 
nredoingtbeir best to tram Indians m European 
ideas of civihsatioo >n European ideas of government, 
and of the authority which learning gives Wecon 
Dot expect to educate and yet leave those we educate 
exactly where we find them for with education 
comes invariably, inevitably, the growth of ideas 

f lirted by It,— their growth, and no less iovanable 
ruition To show someone all that 19 to be gained 
by reaching forward, and then to expect him not to 
reach, bat to remam quiescent, is the act of a fooL 
• It If true that we have done much- very much 
for India we have lifted her up— yes, but here ii 
where the mental shoe pinches— we have insisted on 
pceveoungber from reaching her full stature We 
nave trained her sons to be able to work side by 
Side with onrselves in vanous offl lal duties . and 
Iben when they are desirous— as is indeed only the 
inevitabie consequence of tbeir education— of entering 
the Juts jude hj side with Englishmen^ thtjSnA then 
Is no crossing the rnhlcoo which olBeially divides the 
two oatiottS 

Whenever the question of cooperation and 
sympathy comes up at from time to time it does, 
between Coglisbreen and Indians, whether it is fifty 
or sixty years ago, in Newman’s day, or now in the 
year of grace 1909 with a few boooDrable exceptions, 
the answer is identically Ibe tame. >lt it practically 
as uokaowo qaontity The Nasi and West have not 
really met boll the ranks of the service are absorbed 
by Englisboen , mil, as all educated Indians protest, 
the * true centre of gravity for India la in London’, 
still India Is nnrepresented >n Cnstoms. Post, 
Snrvey. Telegraph Bxase &.c, and also in the com 
missioned ranks of the Army, still, because district 
admiQistvatiOQ IS to alt inUnu and puepotea not to 
existence, there IS 00 compulsory education for boys 
and girls, though most educated Indians are very 
stroDgly in favour of It ’’—Memoir and Letters of 
Francis W Newman by L Ciberne Sicveking 
London, Kegao Paul, 1909, Chap X\ I 

The Permaneot Settlement of Bengal. 

In continuation of what has been 
wntten on this subject in the February 
number of this review, the following wiU be 
found interesting At the head of chapter 
XV of 'Empire lo Asia ’ Hotv ue came by 
jt ABookolCoafessioas'hy'H M Torrens^ 

M P (Trubner and Co, 1872), the follow- 
ing IS quoted from Lord Coraw allis’ 
Minute on Land Settlement, dated 10th 
February, 1790’ 

'Bengal ii one of the most fertile coantnes on the 
face of the globe Its real valne to us depends upon 

fc cootIouaoce ofStsability tofnmisb a large annnal 
istmeat to Cnr^e, to give considerable assistance 
Uw treasury at CalcnUa, and to snpplj the press 
Jog asd extensive wants of the other pmidences 
niecoaseqaences of the heavy drams of wealth from 
Jbe above causes, with the addition of ’hat which has 
been occasioned by the remittance of private fortunes, 
save been for many years past, and are now severely 
felt by the great diiutnution of the current specie, anii 
^ Ok laugnor which bos thereby been thrown nptti 
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the culUTJtion auJ the general commerce of the 
countrj A wj mateciM alteration ta the priuople* 
of our saltern of management baa therefore become 
lodiEpeosablf necessarj, in order to reatore the 
country to a atate of prosperity and to enable «t to 
continue to be a aolld support to British intcreati 
and poaerin this part of the norld ' 

Mr Torrens comments on the above as 
follows 

That the primary sentiment rehch influeoced the 
framing of the Bengal Settlement was not the pros 
pertly of the country is clearly indicated by the 
passage quoted at the bead of tnis chapter from the 
elaborate m nute drawn up by tbe GoTcnior General 
Bengal Bibar and Orissa the first of which pcprinces 
had under natire rnle, been des gnated as the para 
disc of nations " were only ealuable as they were able 
to inpply the holders of India stock with large diti 
deeds to support an expensive government backed 
by BQ army of occupation and to recoup a treasury 
exhausted by wanton and waitelul wars elsewhere 
MsUdmtnIstratloa by encroaching power bad sapped 
the financial xesnurces of the eountry and damaged 
the whole machinery of rerenue” 

As far the moderation or otherwise of 
the assessment, the following is tbe opi 
nion of Torrens 

The perniancot land assetsment of tbe tleaeal 
provinces was ten-elereoths of the assunied reoiara 
calculat on only based on a mere r ugh aid ready 
valaallna that was presumed to fall eontiderably 
short of tbe actual rental aud value though how far 
noeatc was taken to ascecta 0. Smha riarcr uftm a 
lalm letaliiau itrra inMi4 matm amJ/rt/Mer 
em (italics ours) , but the teal value of tbe land was 
two or three times greater than tbenomioal one (or 
assessment ' 


Tbe taluation, for the purposes of tbe 
ossessiueot, was comiueoccil m 17S7, and 
completed >ii 17S9, and Mr lioU 
Machcozic in his report said 


tdemenis were made in haste oo general 
on aecouats never brl ered to be accerate 
and never brought to any clear test of acenraev 
IH lit r^eri if i/^ra/attrt ami tii hiii Kf e/ mail , tm lit 
SK^tisliimlc/tmimlfi tm lit siatimmli ef tamdiJalM fer 
tmfUjmiHl uii nftreJ tteuktit G*-rm ninl fyAittttrm 
atatml til ficf I {UalKtowt) on infuctnalioo of all 
klndSigcuerally worthless „ 


The valuition might under socU cinrum 
stances bo mnccuratc, but it was hardly 
likely to err on the side of leniency towards 
the asses<tccs Mr bidiiey Low, m bis 
book, A Vjs/on of Indn (ch xxm), says 
that bv the Termaneut Settlement Indian 
zemindars ‘were- given all tbe nghta ol 
English landlonls’ with regard to tbe 
land, but that ‘m the rest of India tbi 
mistakes of the ciglilecnlli century Iceis 
' l»J''^ound m the tradition# oi 

English real property law, were avoided' 
It will thus appear that the status oi 
Indian zemindars in the permanently set 


tied districts IS not diflcrent from that oi 
Boglisb landlords 

The following opinions also on the pe^ 
mancut settlement of Bengal will be found 
interesting — 

They [the laudlordv] are made to feel m a score of 
way* that their preseoce la an offeoce to a Govern^ 
meot which cxistc for tbe protcctioo of the people, 
and ao they are iubjected to alt aorta of impoata and 
reatraiats They are forced to give terma and condi* 
tiooa to their teoanta which the Governmeat ateadily 
refuaea to tboae ryota who hold land direct from it 
aetf Goverpmeat officiala tell of the exactiona which 
tbe xemiadara take from tbe ryoia, and how hat for 
the lotcrvenlioQ of the Goverameot they would make 
the lot of the peaiant uuendnrable , and yet, ilratige 
aa It may teem 1 did not meet a tingle case of acuICi- 
vatiog ryot and I met bundredt of them who did 
not prefer to hold hia land from a zemindar rather 
than hoi J it direct from Che aircar Tbereia abacnan 
element present in the one cate which la wholly abaeut 
latbeotber * (heir Kardie, Jadia, p 94) 

An eDorinoualy wealthy clast (?) of zemindars 
has bets created aeid tbe custom of oiBctal bkediog 
by oflcriog tbem C 1 L i aud other decorations for 
tobtceiptiooa to ll e bobb ea of collectori and Lieutr^ 
ant Governors baa grown up aa a snbititute for the 
more dueetway oi oblaimae pubic revenue by a 
laad aateasment (Ramsay Macdonald, dirakentn/ 
of lodia, Pop. Cd , p OS) 

The gradual estcusion of tbe Govern* 
ment Khas Mehals is also encroaching on 
the permanently settkd tracts 

Seeking the Gratitude of Foreign Rulers, 
and Patriotism 

The lodna Dai/y T^eiis writes 

Says the ianlaDatar Patnkm— It la a historl 
cufqntbal It iraa with tbe help of the Uengaleea 
that the tatly Cngish aetllera made theniaeltet 
msstera of Uecgal and Behar ’ Were we a Bengali 
We slioQld be atbamed to boait of the fact— if it is • 
fact. 

Exactly But did the .Unrifn Baiar 
Patnk'i ' boast of the fact” ? Perhaps the 
P/i(nia wanted to excite the gratitude of 
the foreign rulers of the eountry But even 
lor that purpose one would shnnk from 
mentioning suckn ' fiiet” It is iramnteriai 
for our present purpose to discuss whether 
It IS a fact 

Ideal Governors for Ireland and for India ! 

Lord Motley writes m his RceoVcctions, 
\oI H, p 232, 'I have often told you oi 
my wicked thought that blrnlToni was on 
ideal type, both for governor of Irclmd lu 
the seventeenth century, and governor of 
India in the twentieth Onij they cut ofl 
poor btraflbrd s head, and his idea of 
government has been in mighty disfavour 
ever since If a man's harangue pro* 
\okcs n not, why don’t they lock him up 
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for not? Ha\e they not police enough ? 
If not police, what tlicn has become of the 
"obligatory gansion” ? 

Freedom and Subjection 
There are many civilised countries, in 
eluding the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, lu which, many news- 
papers write recklessly, with an utter dis 
regard for truth , they write violently, 
sometimes inciting men to use lorcc , they 
wnte in such a way as to set class against 
class , they attack the government ol their 
conntry virulently. But there arc no press 
lavv^ there like those existing m India The 
plam and mam reason of this diQercnceis 
that India is looked upon and governed 
as a snbiect country, with the luteation 
thatitshoull be so governed as long as 
possible \'Vbatan bnglisbman m power 
would tolerate if it came from a Dntisli 
editor "at home” or in India, would en 
funatc him commg from an Indian editor 
We do not plead that editors should be 
chartered lil^rtines What is wanted is 
that only when they are thought to have 
actually odended, they should be openly 
tried and punished or acquitted 

The beauty of our press laws is that 
even before a man has odeoded or thought 
of oiTeadiog, he may be, as many have 
been, called upon to deposit some money 
as security for good behaviour What Still 
further heightens this beauty is that this is 
done solely at the sweet will of the execu- 
tive The man who is imagined to be a 
would be culpnt is given no hearing No 
doubt,cditors arc mightily pleased and their 
self respect is immensely increased when 
they find themselves thus classed with the 
criminal dregs of society another beauti 
ful feature of our press laws is that vvhen 
a printer removes his business to a new 
piaae. of 

of a newspaper IS changed, the printer or 
the publisher 13 liable to deposit a sum of 
money as security Many printers and 
publishers have bad to do this The most 
^beautiful featnre of the press laws is that 
when the money d^osited as security has 
been forfeited to Government, a nomma/ 
remedy lies in an appeal to the High 
Court, but not one of the lew appeals 
hitherto made at very heavy expense has 
been successful The illusory character of 
the remedy was thoroughly exposed by 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, late Chief Justice of 
the Calcutta High Court, m the Qomrade 


case So the press laws have made the 
irresponsible will of the executive supreme 
Pnntcrs, publishers and editors should 
be treated just like other men They should 
be free to pursue their respective avoca- 
tions so long as they do not odend Out 
ifGovernment must needs discriminate 
against them, they should have a heanng, 
with the further right of appeal, whenever 
security is demanded, increased, or forfeit- 
ed This IS the least that can be tolerated 
Indians are not a more criminal or 
iuibiilent people than the inhabitants of 
other civilised countries where there is no 
Arms Act like that which exists here In 
these avilisedcoantnes there occasionally 
occur rebellions, riots, armed robberies, 
murders, S-c , but the people are not 
permanently disarmed, as Indians p/acti i 
catty have been The cause of thisdifierence 
IS to be sought in our subjection All other 
causes alleged are mere cant In our 
disarmed condition we suffer both from 
lawless men and wild animals It is 
imaginable that by making the arms laws 
very stringent and by extraordinary 
watch kept oyer manufacturers of arms 
lo India and on their imports, both law- 
abiding and law breaking men may be 
kept depnved of arms, though this has 
not yet been found practicable But wild 
animals have natural weapons of which 
they cannot be deprived , they can only be 
exteroimatcd, — of which there is no sign 
yet So we must continue to rua the nsk 
of falling a prey to wild men and wild 
animals Men unaccustomed to self defence 
and consaous of a feeling of helplessness 
cannot but grow timid This is emascula 
tion As Europeans and Eurasians can 
and do have arms freely, the juxtaposition 
of armed and disarmed sections of the 
population makes the former arrogant, 
vuilrjat ojod. teckJaai a.wi tha. lattes ww- 
manly and timid The remedy does not 
he in requiring both sections of the people 
to take out licenses before bein? able to 
purchase arms For that would simply be 
a nominal equality Magistrates would 
freely grant licenses to Europeans and 
Eurasians, and refuse them almost as freely 
to Indians Nor is this a mere assumption 
The press laws are meant both for Indian 
owned and British owned newspapers, 
but has a single British owned paper 
suffered, inspite of the rabid wntings of 
many of them, as agaiast the hundreds 
of Indian owned papers which have 
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ed or been haniltcapped ^ The real remedy 
bas often been suggested by the Congress 
and the Moslem League It will also 
naturally suggest itself to the highest 
servants of the crown when by granting 
internal autonomy to India they are able 
to slake off the suspicion that the first use 
of arms which the people would make 
would be to rebel against Ibe Bnlisli 
Government 

The Piopecr has given currency to the 
rumour that the Government of India 
would soon place before the Imperial 
Council a Bill drafted on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Com 
mittee There is no doubt that Government 
are m a position to pass such a Bill There 
13 even every probability that the majo 
rity oi nominated and elected Indian mem 
bers would vote for it —whether from 
reasoned and honest coaviction or from 
lack of real statesmanship, or from absence 
of the requisite degree of love of civic liber 
or from nervousness, we cannot say 
Our clear opinion is that such a Bill is not 
only not required but that its results 
would be harmful \\ here the real remedy 
18 citizenship, masterful men are disposed 
to find a substitute m Coercion Coercion 
and Cnmes Acts have failed m Italy, 
Russia, Ireland, &.C But the Anglo lodiaa 
bureaucrat believes that as India is a 

S eculiar country and as Indian naturels 
ifierent Irom human nature elsewhere, 

* lawless laws ' an. bound to succeed here 
However, supposiug that success is attain 
cd, the question would be, at what cost’ 
Motley, as i^uotcd before, speaks of 
the nsL of plucking up the tares and the 
wheat indiscriminately The risk is very 
real But Anglo Indian bureaucrats can 
ailord to take the risk with a light heart, 
because the human wheat plucked up 
would not be any of them But curses have 
a curious way of coming home to roost 
One of the senous problems for states* 
maiisfaip to solve is how to repress crime 
and at the same time to keep up and foster 
the CIVIC spirit In free countries, nothing 
IS done, except temporarily, which is 
likely to impair the CIVIC spirit Therefore 
statesmen m free countries have found 
successful remedies for increasing turbulence 
and cnminality in widening the bonoda 
of freedom, as the previous and subse 
^luent history of the maov Reform Acts 
Great Britain show Cut m sulnect 
ICS the pre occupation of the rulers 


is, not how to keep up and foster the 
spirit of citizenship, but how to keep the 
people in subjectioo, miscalled maintaining 
order Therefore repression looms larger 
m their eyes than measures for cnfranch 
isiag the people A compromise in the 
shape of Coercion cum Conciliation also 
occasionally suggests itselfto them It was 
tried during the Morlcy Mmto regime, but 
with what consequences ’ Repression is 
thought of as a mam weapon only because 
the rulers ha\c not either the heart or 
the courage or the faith m human aatarc 
or the statesmanship to make the Reforms 
adequate The futility of a small dose of 
Reform plus a big dose of Repression is 
patent to all students of history and of 
human nature 

In Ireland there have been during the- 
war greater rebellions and conspiraaes 
than in India There are also no Arms 
Act and press laws lo Ireland But never* 
tbeless no Rowlatt Committee have sat 
there to suggest * lawless laws” as a 
permanent feature of the laws of the land 
The Defence of the Realm Act is not to 
have a permanent place m the Bntisb or 
the Irish statute book, but the Defence of 
India Act may have such a place in the 
Indian statute book What is the reason I 
The reason 18 to be found in the almost 
complete freedom of Ireland and the 
almost complete subjection of India 

The arguments lor repressive laws arc 
hard to meet If they fail, it is urged that 
th« would succeed if made more drastic 
and stringent and so should they be made 
If thM succeed, it is argued that they 
should be perpetuated, ’as, if they were abo- 
lished, enme would again raise its bead 


* Exlemmenl of Mr, P J Mehta. 

F J Mehtais a wealthy and public 
spirited citizen ( or should wc not say 
' subject ’ ’ ) of Rangoon He is the 
secrctanr of the Burma Pronncial Con 
Srws Committee His importance mthe 
public life of the province was recognised 
by Sir Harcourt Butler by his nomination 
to sit on two committees to deal with 
vaixination and with the gncvanccs of 
deck passengers to Burma He is an anti 
yaccinatioaist But that is neither scdi 
tion, nor rebellion lie wrote a dissenting 
miuntc to the report of the deck jiasscn 
Kere grievance committee But that wa» 
a tuoroughly Constitutional act He spoke 
up for Mr M K Gaudhi against the 
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unjust criticisms of Sir Kegmald Grad 
dock But Mr M K Gandhi is not an 
outlaw Mr Mehta has formed a social 
sernce league Gut that also is thorough 
ly constitutional All his acti\itics 
have been above board, open and 
constitutional Wherein, then, laj his 
ofience that be should have been ordered 
to be externed within 24 hours,— and that, 
too, at a time when he laj in a precarious 
condition in hospital after undergoing a 
senous operation > Sir Reginald Craddock 
ought to tell the public why he has passed 
such an order The Defence of India Act 
has given him. the power todowhathe 
likes But It has given him no power to 
compel people to believe that whatever he 
does IS just and necessary Public opinion 
cannot be coerced or controlled it cannot 
e^en be induenced m his favour unless he 
condescends to give reasons And tn the 
long run public opinion is a power even m 
India and Burma 

Be has stopped the circulation of some 
Indian papers m bis proTince, as Sir \1 
0 Dwjer has in the Panjab But these are 
confessions of failnre to go\ern in an 
cnhghtened manner Cnticisms which 
are allowed to be circulated in other 
provinces may have been prevented from 
circulating m the Panjab and Burma, 
either because the goxemors of thesetwo 
provinces are more autocratic and touchy 
than the governors of the other provinces 
or because tbc admioistratioos of these 
two Oder more points of cnticism than 
those of others Another reason has been 
assigned as regards the Panjah r« , that 
the nature or the education or the want 
of education of tbc Panjabi is such that 
cntiasm which is innocuous elsewhere 
would be productive of dangerous conse 
qucnces there Panjabis have nghtly re 
pudiated this untrue suggestion Bat 
were it true, it would only mean that the 
Panjab Government had not been able to 
educate and make the Fanjahis reasonable 
as the other provmaal governments had 
done with regard to theif charges Should 
a similar argument be adduced in support 
of the Burma Goiernmeut, the reply would 
be similar to thg above For the nature 
of the Panjabi and the Barman is funda 
mentallj the same as that of other men 

The order of extemment passed on Mr 
Mehta shows the dangers of perpetuating 
the provisions of the Defence of India Act, 
as any public spirited man may be subject 


ed to cinl death by means of such an Act 
The dangerous and arbitrary character of 
these provisions have also been conspicu 
ously brought out by the conviction and 
imprisonment of four raembers^f the soaal 
service league at Rangoon w ho are alleged 
to have told some coolies to stick out for 
higher wages than they had been getting 
The ground of the conviction is said to be 
that these four gentlemen were by their 
action obstructing the prosecution of the 
war Gut m Great Britain and the Domi 
moils there have been, dunug the war, 
numerous strikes fot higher wages, inclu 
ding one of London Policemen, hut those 
who stuck Out for higher wages only 
got better terms, not impnsonmeot , nor 
were their advisers and advocates m the 
press and on the platform brought to trial 
and deprived of liberty So what is not 
an oflcnce in a free country is a crime in a 
subject country 

The retrograde, dangerous and harbar 
ising tendency of permanent repressive 
laws can be understood bj memwrs of 
legislative bodies, if they have sufficient 
statesmanship, sufficient love of avxc 
freedom ana sufficient imagination to 
realise the miseries and moral and material 
loss of those who undeservedly sufierfrom 
such laws But probably many legislators 
do not behev e that any persons hare suffer 
ed umnstly Were we of that opinion, we 
would still object in theory to the punish 
ment of men w ithout due trial, on account 
of the greater probability of mnocent men 
suffering therefrom than if the usual judi 
aal procedure were followed 

No one should wish that the real char 
acter of law s on the lines of the recom 
meodations of the Rowlatt Committee 
should be brought home to our legislators 
by the undeserved internment or deporta 
tion of some of their near and dear ones 
But there may be some among them to 
whom a pm pnek applied to their bodies is 
a greater grievance than sword-cuts on 
others limbs If such there be, may they 
be blessed with gifts of greater sympathy 
and imagination I 

Supersession of two Municipahbes in 
Bengal 

The commissioners of the Bnrdwanand 
the Hugfaly Chinsura Wnnicipalities have 
been superseded by the Bengal Govern 
meat for one year The orders of the 
Government m the two case® are quoted 
below 
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Blkdw 

C After the most careful conalJeratton Ibe 
CoTerome&t oflleosBl hare come to the cooclutioit 
that the maUdmiQietratioa ofthe Durdnan Uqdki 
paht; ti a t^rifve public acaoJal which cannot be 
allowed tocODllouc Ithaibecn cleadj ilemonetra^ 
ted that the Muncipal Coinmiiaioaeti baee abuted 
their poweri nod proved themselret lacompetent to 
conduct the adoiimstratiaa of the Monlcipaluy , 
nod ID tl e opioioo ufthe Governor in Council it I* 
onl; bj their iupeceeasioa in ceerciie of the aptoal 
poncra of coQlrol vetted in Government (hat the 
adminiitration can be refornied and the intercila of 
the rate pajcri aafeguarded The Governor io Connol 
II, therefore conitrained to declare br tb a order, 
issued under teclion Go of the Uengal Miiniapal Act, 
that the Commistiooeri of the Burdwan Mnoki 
palitj are incoenpetent to perform their dutiea and 
nave abused their powers and be directs that they 
be superseded for a period of one tear with elfect 
from the date of the pubi cation of tb s Resolution 
in the Calcutta Gaittle In exercise of the powers 
conferred by treUon G6 of the Act the Coveroor in 
Council further directs that all the powers and duties 
of the Commltsioocet that] during tlic period of 
lupersesiioo be esereiied and performea by the 
D strict Magistrate of Burdwan 


HOOCULY ClIlbSURA 

IQ After the most careful cooiideration the 
Government of Bengal hare come (o tbe conclosion 
that the UuDic pal Coaimiiiionert bare persistently 
made default lu the performance of their doties and 
have proved tbcraielvea locompeteut toconduet tbe 
adaielitratiOB of tbe Municipality They have bMO 
treated for yeata past with great patience but have 
deliberately neglected tbe warnioga and lostroctiOD 
given to them and tbe Goveroot lo Coaoeil it 
reluctantly forced to decide that leuiporary taper 
etisioa la aecessary in the lateieeti of the rn(«>payera 
tbemeclrea 

In tbeie citcometaocea the Governor in Council 
declaree by this order issued under sectioo 6$ of tbe 
Bengal Mutucipai Act that tbe Comuiissionera of tbe 
Hoogbly Chinaura Municipality are incompeteot to 
perform and persistently make default in tbe perfor- 
mance of their duties and he dirreta that they be 
inpetseded for tbe period of one year with effect from 
tbe date of tbe pnbl cation of this Resolution lu the 
Calcutta Oasefte lo exercise of the powers coolerred 
by section 6Q of the Act, the Governor further directs 
that all tbe powers and duties of tbe Commissioners 
shall, during the period of supersession, ^ exert sed 
and performed by the D strict Magistrate of Uooghlv 
for the time being * ■’ 

As we are not aware ol wLat tbe com 
misstoners of these municipalities have to 
say m self-defence, wc are unable to con- 
sidcr the charges preferred against them 
Iftliey have a case, they ought to publish 
a statement signed by all of them in reply 
to the Government Resolutions 

There is an impression abroad that, 
like the publication of the Rowlatt Com 
_ mittee’s report at the present juncture 
these Resolutions, superseding mumcipalt* 
ties, are part oi a bureaucratic campaign 
ugaiust the Moatogu Chelmsford Reform 


Scheme, their object being to show that as 
Bengalis are unfit to manage their local 
aflairs even m such advanced districts as 
Burdwan and Hooghly, it would be un 
wise and premature to entrust them with 
larger powers of self government It has 
bccnaUosurmisedthat if SirS P biuhahad 
been in charge of the local self government 
portfolio instead ol the Mabarajadhiraj 
of Burdwan, the supersession of these 
municipalities w ould not have taken place 
We cannot say bow much of truth there 
may be m such suppositions 

From the Government Resolutions it 
would appear that the afiairs of Burdwan 
bad been more grossly mismanaged than 
those of Hooghly Cbinsura. 

Though for want of information we are 
unable to examine the charges against 
these municipalities, we may say that tak* 
mg them to be true, less drastic remedies 
than supersession ought to have been 
tried For instance, oiBcial chairmen and 
secretaries might have been oppointed. 
If it were thought that oiEcial cnairmea 
and secretancs could not bring about a 
change for tbe better m tbe administration 
of tbe two municipalities with tbe co- 
operation of or iDspite of the obstruction 
of the present body of commissioners 
Government could have ordered a fresh 
election of commissioners, disqualifying 
the present ones for re election 

As indicated above, we arc unable either 
to defend or to coudemn these muniapa 
libcs outright But that out of more than 
a hundred municipalities m Bengal these 
twohavc been siugled outfor supersession, 
would go to show that these had been less 
efficiently worked than the others Tbeir 
fate ought to be a warning to others 
And when municipal government is res- 
tored after a year to these towns tbe rate 
payers ought to be more careful m the 
selection of commissioners and in keeping 
them up to the work 

Taking it for granted that they have 
failed to do their duties, wrong conclu- 
sions ought not to be drawn from such 
lailure It ought not to be concluded 
®‘fher by our own countrymen or by out- 
siders that Bengalis arc unfit to manage 
municipal aOairs In the vast majority of 
municipalities they have succeeded toler- 
ably well But even if there had been 
failure in the majority of municipalities, 
tfaat would not prove any inbcrcut incapa- 
city Lord Durham’s Report states that 
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la Canada, now the foremost of the self 
governing British Dominions, on the eve 
of her obtaining self government, 

lathe niral districu habits of selfgoreraEuent 
^ere almost aokaowo and edncatioa is so scantily 
diaased as to reader it difEcntt to proeure a suffictent 
number of persons competent to administer the 
functions that would be created bj a general scheme 
ofpopolarlocal control ’ 

Who would have thought at that time 
that self government would ever be sue 
cessful in Canada ? The Filipinos have re 
ceived fully responsible self government 
within 18 years of the American occupa 
tion of their country But only 11 years 
ago, Governor General Smith in Ins mess 
age of October IG, 1907, to the inaugural 
session of the Philippine Legislature 
summed up conditions as follows 

In many of the tnuQicipalities the espenditurea of 
pubi e money bare been unwise not to saj wastefnl 
In 83 municipal t es out of 6So the entire reeeoae was 
expended for salaries and not a s ngte cent was 
devoted to public betterments or improvemeats 

Twtfhnndred and twenty sis mnoicipabties spent 
on pub ic works lets than 10 per cent. Such a coodt 
tioa of affairs is to be deplored and the comm ssion 
was obliged to pass a law within the last few oontbs 
probib ting mamcipaJit es from spending for salaries 
Bore than a Used perccotage of tbeir rereaoes 
SedlichandHtrst’sbook onLocalGovera 
meat m England coutams extracts from 
the report ot a parliamentary commission, 
dated 1836, regarding the municipalities 
and boroughs of that penod, from which 
a few sentences may be quotra 

In general the corporate foods ace but partial!/ 
applied to mnnicipal purposes such as the preserra 
tiou of the peace bj an emcient pol ce or id watching 


terribly overworked, and that is also 
one of the mam grounds on which the 
partition of districts has been advocated 
and earned out It is, therefore, curious to 
find the overburdened District Magistrates 
ofBurdwanand Hooghly entrusted with 
the working of two of the biggest mum. 
cipahtics m Bengal Coaid not a better 
way be found ? Is it certain that, because 
the Bengal Government are not likely to 
find fault with the work of their own 
Magistrates, therefore municipal work is 
sure to be carried on by them efficiently ? , 
PresidenUhip of the coming Congress 
Mr B 6 Tilak, who was elected to 
preside over the comiug Delhi Session of 
the Congress, having left for England and 
signified his inability to accept the office, 
it nas become necessary to chose another 
president We think in the circumstances 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is the 
fittest man to preside We hope he will 
be unanimously elected 

The Reform Conmutlees. 

Government have appointed the two 
committees to consider and report on the 
question of electorates and the franchise 
and tbe question of dividing "subjects”^ 
into “reserved” and “transferred ^ 5e;/, 
determiniuon required that tbe peopJe 
of India should appoint tbe committees 
It required that tbe committees should? 
consist entirely of Indians elected by their 
countrymen , it required that, as the next 
best thing, tbe majority of members should 
be elected Indians , it required that in any 


orlghtugthe town Ac but the/ are frrqoeutlj , ic requireo tUat in any 

expeaded in feastlog aud In pa/mg taiarin of case Indians, liowever or by whomsoever 
ualmportant officers In some cates in which the cbosen, should form the majority it 
' are expended _ on pubi c purposes »wh as quired that whether Indians were m 


building public works or other objects of local 
usprovetneot an expense faas been incurred roach 
beyond what would be oecessar/ f dee care had been 
taken 

The same book states that the parlta 
mentary commission referred to above 
reported in 1835 regarding local bodies 
that “revenues that ought to be applied 
for the public advantage are diverted 
from their legitimate use and are some 
times wastefully bestowed for tbe benefit 
of individuals, sometimes squandered for 
purposes injurious to the character and 
morals of the people ’ Such a deplorable 
state of things could not prevent local 
self government from flourishing m Eng 
land m course of time 

Not infrequently it has been officially 
alleged that District Magistrates are 


majonty or in a minority, they should 
represent the mam shades of constitution 
al political opinion m the country The. 
nominations do not satisfy any of these 
requirements Therefore so far as India 

is concerned, self determination is a worn 

which may be taken as not uttered by any 
British or Allied statesman Reuter ought 
not to have cabled this myth out to 
India I 

Musalmans are concerned, 
the Aloslem League represents the articu i 
late Muhammadan political opinion of 
India There has not been any secession'' 
from the Moslem League as there has been 
from the Congress But Government ha« 
not appointed any Musalman* who 
sents the views of the Moslem f 
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Musalman, whicli is \\c liehevc the only 
cAisting Engltsli orgaa of Indian MusaU 
mans, writes thus about the two Muham- 
madan members of the two committees . 


ona ifltcriinl /itT.tirt bj ariiitrarj an 1 Ureiponiibk 
force or bf tlieir oura mil aad cUoice * bboil tlierr 
b- acoumou ilaoilarj of rigUt aaj pnriicze for all 


‘ ‘Sabebzada Aftab Ahmad Kbaa na« oertr a 
politiclao aad be bimaelf ocknonlrd/red when be left 
^udia, 00 bi* appoiotmeot to the lodia OfCce, that 
politics was a tbiD^ >D ivbicb be was more or Icssa 
oorlce Moreorec, the Muslims thiobtliat the pollticat 
Tiews of the seotleman, if OBJ, are not in consonance 
with those of the communits ' 

Khan Bahadur Moulrl Rahim Dahth presided at 
the Rawalpindi session of the All Inda Mohaintdan 
Educations] Conference and this was the Brat lime 
that we came to know of him If a person is not 
widelj known, that does not honerer disqnal fr him 
for membetsnip of a responsible eomituLtee So far at 
we are aware, MoqIti Rahim Oaksh s politicaalsnis 
not of the tight tort lledoesnot sharethe vicnraof 
the progressiie seetion of his commuoit; aodoccord 
ingt; the latter has searcelj anj conhdeoee in him 
The Hindu members belong to the 


and the weak aufler withost redress? Shalt the 
assertion of right be haphazard and br casual alliance 
or sbaU there be a common concert to oblige the 
obserrance of common rights ? 


of Ibe struggle _ .. 

mast be settled bf no arrangement or compromise 
or adjustment of interests, but definite]/ and once for 
allandwitb the full unequlroeal acceptance oflhe 
pnnciple that the intereil of the weakest is as aacrtd 
as the inttreit of the strongesL This is what we 
mean when we speak of permanent peace, if we speak 


croup of politicians who have seceded 
from the 


— Congress. As the Congress 

includes both Rome Rulers and a con 
siderablc body of Moderates, and as the 
seceders consist only of the remaining 
Moderates, the Congress may be juslly 
presumed to represent the mafonty of 
educated and politically minded Indians 
And it is this class of fodians, represented 
by the Congress, which Government have 
entirely Ignored. 

For all these reasons the coostitutioa 
of the committees must be pronounced 
unsatisfactory Practically they are 
packed committees 

We cannot say whether the Indian 
members will or will not act with the 
welfare of India as their only object lu 
view There is no positive evidence to 
show' that they will be fwajed by personal 
considerations But at the same time ope 
need not assume that they all will be or 
have been able to resist official blandish 
ments It is best to hold judgment in sus 
pense. , 

Present Wilton’s September Speech 
The speech delivered by President Wilson 
in the last week of September, on the eve 

. of the opening of ibe United States fourth 

Liberty Loan, was a most 'momentous 
one. We give below a few extracts from 


India IS keenly interested in the answer 
which the British cabinet may give to-thesc 
questions asked by Dr Wilson He clearly 
expressed the opinion that there must not 
be any compromise with avowed pnn- 
ciples 


It It of capital inpottaoee that we should also be 


figbtiag Tbcte tboalj eziit do doubt about that, 
lam therefore goiaa to lake the liberty of speaking 
witu toe utmost Iraekscie about the taeticol eomph 


aboattbe taeticol ‘eomph 

catioos ibat art intoleed id it. If it be lodeed 
truth the comtooD object of the Govern 


uaUooe whom they govero, cu * ucucte iv kwv», 
toaebleta by coming seitlemeaUi a tceure fcod laetiag 
peace. It vriJl be oKtzeary that aU who el^dowB at 
toe ^ace table ebaJI come ready aud willing to pay 


. 1 . ' willing alto, to create la some virile faibioa 
tbe only mitrumenUhty whereby it can be made 
i Bgrceuieoti of peace will be hoaonrej 
aod fulfilled 

That price It impartial justice lO every item of 
setUerneet, 00 matter whose Interest lecroesed, and 
not only impattial jatllce, but alio ealisfactlon of the 
several peoples whose fortuoes ore dealt with That 
lanitpecsable lostrumeotaUty is the League of Nation* 
formed ooder coaTenaoli ‘tbat will be efficacious, 
nauout locb aa iaitrnineatalitr, wherebr the peace 
RBicanteed, pejice will rest m 
word of outlaws aud only opon that 


n ^be essentials of peace were stated by 
Dr. Wtljson authoxitatively as representing 
llic U S Oovemraent’a interpretation of 


' low3™° regard to peace, as fol- 


iL 


Theisiaei are theee— Shall the railitary povrerof 
aoyiiatlooorgroupofiiatioas be suffered to deter 


' haveno right to mleexceptihe right offotce? ouau 

be Irce to wrong ,we*k> natloiu and 
“Bd lOteresta? 

Shall the people be ruled and dominated even to tbcir 


TirsUy, the impartial justice rutted out must 
lovolve no discrlmiuatioo between those to whom 
we w tall to be just and those to whom we do not 
r'Jr i? ““*1 * justice that riays no 

knows no ataodards, hut the equal 
ngntaof the several peoples concerned 

bwondly, no separate or special lotcreit of any 
Mogie natioa or any group of nations can be made 
► ^ * ®f Bny part of the Settlement, which i> 
not consistent with the common interest of all 
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Thirdlj, there can be no teasues or alliances or 
special corenapta and understandinRS mtbta the 
general and common latnil; of the L*ague of Nations 

Fourthl^Tr and more spceificallj, there can be no 
special selSsh economic combinations within the 
League and no cmplojinent of anj form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except aa a potverof economic 
penaltp b; exclusion from the marheti of the world 
niaj be rested in the t^eague ofSationsUself nsa 
means of discipline and control 

Fifthly, all international agreements and treaties 
of erery Lind mnst be made known in tbeir entirety 
to the rest of the world Special alliances and 
eeonomlc rivalries and hostilities hare been the 
prol Gc Bonree in the modern world of pnssions that 
produce war It would be an insincere, os well as 
an insecure peace that did not exclude them in 
dcGoite binding terms 

The president of the United States ex 
plained very frankly and clearly t\hy he 
felt it necessary to restate American war 
aims and to describe again the essentials 
of peace. 

1 have made this analysts of the loternationhl 
Situation wbieh the war has created not of coarse, 
becanse 1 doubted whether the leaders ofthegreat 
nations and peoples with wbom we are associated 
were oi the same mind and eotertaioed a like purpose 
but becanse tbe air cTerr now aod again gets 
darkened by mists aod gtoandless doobtiog and 
miichieToni perversion* oicoansel and it is necessary 
once aod again, to sweep all irresponsible talk ahont 
peace intrignes, weakeoing of morale and donbt 
tul purpose on the part of those in antbonty 
utterly and if need be uoceremoaioasly aside and 
say things in the plainest words that can be found 
even when It is only to say over again what ha* 
been said before qutie as plainly if in less vamished 
terras 

As t have said neither I nor any other man in 
Goveroracntal antbonty created or gave form to the 
issues of this war 1 bare simply responded to them 
with sneh vision as 1 could command, but t have 
responded gladly and with tbe resolution that ha* 
grown warm and more conGdent as tbe issnrs base 
grown clearer and clearer It is now plain that they 
are issues which po man can prevent noless It be 
wiliully 1 am bound to Ggbt for tbem and Ggbt for 
them as time and circumstances have revealed them 
to me as irresistible as they stand out in more and 
more vivid unmistakeable outline and the forces 
that Ggbt for them draw Into closer and closer array 
and organise tbeir millions into more and more 
ncconquerable m ght, as they become more and more 
distinct to the thought and purpose of people* 
engaged 

It is the peculiarity of this great war that while 
staietmeo bare seemed to cast about for 
deGnitions of ibeir purpose aod have sometimes 
seemed to shift their ground and tbeir point of view, 
tbe thought of tbe mass of men, whom tbe statesmen 
are supposed to instruct and lead, has grown more 
and more unclouded and more and more certain of 
what it is that they are Gghiing for National 
purposes have fallen piore and more into the back 
ground aud tbe common pnrpose of enlightened 
mankind has taVea tbeir place 

The counsel* of plain men have become on all bands 
more simple and straightforward and moreuni&ed 
than the counsels of sophisticated men ofailaic*, who 

. 67V4-12 


still retain the impression that they are pUymg tbe 
game of power and playing for high stakes That 
IS why I have saiJ that this Is a people s war not a 
statesmens Statesmen must follow the clariGed 
common thought or be broken 

I take that to b* the signiGcanee of the fact that 
assemblies and associations of many kinds made up 
of plain workaday people have demanded, almost 
every time they hare come together, and are still * 
demanding, that the leaders of their Governments 
shall declare to them plainly what it is exactly and 
what it is not that they are seeking 10 this war and 
what they think the items ol their Gnal settlement 
sfaonld be 

They are not yet *atisG*d with what they have 
been told They stilt seem to fear that they are 
getting what they ask for only in statesmen s terms 
—only In the term* of territorial arrangements and 
ditcussious of power and not in terms of broad 
visioned jnstice and mercynnd peace and satisfaction 
of those deep-seated longings of oppressed and 
distracted men and women and enslaved peoples that 
seem to them the only things worth fighting a’ war 
for that engnlfs the world » 

Perhaps statesmen have not always recognised 

this aspect of the whole w orld of policy and Mtion 

Perhaps they have not always spoken m direct reply 
to tbe question asked because they did not know 
bow seatcbln" these qneslions were and what sort 
of answers they demanded But 1 fur one am glad 
to attempt the answer again aud again in the bone 
that I may make it clearer and clearer, that ray one 
thought IS to satisfy those who strnggle in the ranks 
and are perbsps above all others, entitled to-a reply 
tbe neamog oi which no one can have any excuse 
for misunderstanding, if he noderstands the langaane 
in which It IS spoken or can get soraeoae to trana 

late It correctly into bis own And I believe that the 
leaders of Governments with which — 
will speak as they have oecaston as 
tned to speak 1 hope that they wi 
whether they think I am in any c 
my interpretation of the tssacs invuivea or in my 
puipose, with regard to tbe means by which a highly 
satisfactory settlement of these issues may^ 1 m 
obtained 

President Wilson said that he made this 
analysis of the international situibon not 
because he doubted whether the Ie,Tders of 
the great nations aod peoples with whom 
tbe AiDcricao people were associated were 
of the same mind aod entertained a like 
purpose This was s-iid quite like a faith 
ful and generous ally And this ouoijt* 
therefore, to have been responded to m a 
fitting manner by the leaders of the British 
and other allied nations But Reuter has 
not cabled to us either the views of the 
British press or the views of the British 
mmisters and othei statesmen on Dr Wil 
sou’s 'Speech This is significant for’ two 
reasons on other occasions Reuter m 
variably cables out the opinions of the 
BnUsIt press whenever a British states, 
mao or allied statesman makes an imoor 
tant speech, the second reason is thaf^ 
Anglo Indian papers like the r shmaa 


we are associated, 
plainly as I have 
1 feel free to say 
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bare opealj wntteo against Dr Wilsons 
speech It is also significant that no 
Bntish minister has yet acted up to the 
suggestion of the American president con 
tamed in the folloniog sentences of his 
speech 

* tnd I be{ eve that the leaden of GoTetnmeaU 
mth wli cb we are assoc ated w II speak at the; 
have occasiQB as plainly at I bave tr ed to apeak 1 
hope that they w U feelfree to say whether they th ok 
I am a any degree mistaken a my nterpcetaUon of 
the ssaes nvolrcd or In my pnrpoae w to regard to 
the means by wh eh ah ghly sat sfactory scttlciDCQt 
ol these issues may be obtained 

* Union for Freedom ' 

The Review o/Revieus for May contain 
ed the following paragraph 

An mportant Congress of the representat ees of 
the subject races of Austr a took place last month in 
Rome The Congress lasted two days and bad the 
anppott of many lead ng Ital an pol t c nos forecsost 
amongst them be ag Signor ll atolat Loglaod 
Prance and Amerea were represeoied by Mr 
WeVban Steed M Prank! a Dou Hon ood Mr 
Nelson Gar As imporiaat reeolui oo was passed 
usao monsly sett ag forth the r ev. s of the oppressed 
sat onal t ei n oppos t oo to the Oer oaoo Magyar 
hegemony and reco d og the follow ng agnficaot 
agteementf between the ttal an aod JugoSlar 
representat yes — 

1 That the cnitr aod odepeodeoee of the Jago* 
Slay not on s recoga led as of y tal InUrest to the 
Ital an sat on and reeipeocally 

2 That Ibel beratlon oftbe Adr at e Seaaod ts 
defence oga sst all present and future eoemlea is of 
y tal oterest for both natloui 

3 That terr tor alconlroreriles sball be settled 
,n a fr endly manner on the bas s of tbe pt sc pie of 
national ty and In such a way to be dedoed at tbe 
coDclni on of peace as not to njore the vital interests 
of tbe two oat oos 

The Pol sb rtpreteotatUes added a declaration 
assert ng that they coos dcird Germany to be tbe 
prtne pal enemy of Poland that tbe Poles see o tbe 
moyrment of the people for freedom age osi tbe 
Aoitro-Uonganan Monarchy one of tie prncpol 
cond t ous 01 the r Independence from Geroiaay 

The insurgcot Czccho Slovaks and 
Poles have since been recognised by the 
Bntisli and their allies as independent bel 
hgerent nations This is uadoubtcdlv 
ni,ht But if Rome where the reprcsenla 
lives of the suljcct races of Austnn met 
were situated in a country in alliance with 
Austria these representatives would have 
been tried and punished as conspirators 
as some Indians weretned and punished la 
Sanlrancisco That Me believe, is inter 
nationallaw Hottevcr as wc arc not an 
independent nation it may he thouKhtDre 
sumptuous ou our part to write on inter 
national law —the Bengali proicrb 
forbids the humble ginger seller to be 
curious as to shipping news \everthe 


less, one may ask, why if it be proper 
for the subject races of Austria to look 
to England France Italy and America 
for help to become independent, it should 
have been considered disgraceful on tbe 
part of Mr S. Subramauia Iyer to 
appeal to President Wilson to help India 
to obtain, not independence but only 
Home Riile within the British Empire ? 
Of course from the point of view ol their 
rulers all subject races who seek freedom 
are traitors But what makes the conduct 
of a seeker of Home Rule iinwortbier 
than that of a seeker of independence ? 

The note extracted from tbe KcMewof 
Reviews speaks of the oppressed na 
tionalities of Austria llungarv We do 
not personally know in what particular 
manner they arc oppressed But this wc 
know that they have lar greater political 
power than Indians, and that they arc 
more educated and richer too Tbe Mon 
tagu Chelinsfonl Report says that the 
iintuense masscsofti e people [of India! are 
poor Ignorant and helpless far beyond the 
standards of Europe ' (para 131) 


Tbe Present Economic Situation 
The prices of the necessaries of life have 
been already abnormally high for some 
time past The fatiutc of the mams in 
many regions has made the situation 
iciy serious In many districts prices of 
food stuHs arc much higher than during 
previous famines But Government ha'C 
not declared famine in these regions yet 
Sir George Lowndes and large numbers 
of other Anglo Indians think that India 
jus not been bit as hard by the war as the 
beUigcrent countries of Europe It must 
be admitted that our Bufferings nrc not 
comparable with those of tbe Poles the 
Udgians and other inhabitants of regions 
where fighting has actually taken place 
"“t It must also he admitted that m 
Orcat Britain no class of men arc in such 
dire straits for food and clothing ns very 
large masses of men are lu in our couulry 
Bntish men or women com 
mitted suicide beepuse of the want of a 
piece of rag sufficiently long and broad to 
^ver tl tir nake Incss? England ought 
never to 1 a\c asked for and accepted free 
gifts of 150 crorcs aii(| 07 ' 3 crores of 
ru|Kes from such a poor country as ours 
During previous famines only the pncc 
ol foodstuOs went up, the prices of other 
necessaries did not rise much beyond the 
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normal The conditions are much worse 
now So the conseq^uences of any oat 
break of famine in the immediate future 
am almost unthinkable m their appalhng 
cnarac^^er Let us husband our resources, 
fof ourselves and for others for bad days, 
should they unfortunately come 

Stopping of Self-rule Deputations 
We have been olScially told that the 
place of Indians now 13 m India, and that 
at the proper time they will be allowed to 
send deputations to England \e9, atthe 
proper time When the enemies of Indian 
reform have thoroughly poisoned the 
minds of the British public when the 
draft of the Indian Reform Bill is ready 
when the Reform Committees here lia\e 
submitted their reports, when, briefly 
speaking, the whole thing has become 
‘something like a settled fact, and when 
probably the peace terms have been 
drawn up without their being any 
authorised representative of India at the 
Peace Table, Indian deputations may be 
allowed to proceed to EnoHnd to plead a 
lost cause That woula be in entire 
accord, too, with the spirit of President 
Wilson s September speech, and, of course 
of se/f-deterraination 

However, better late than never 
A Generous G ft 

We are glad to say that another English 
gentleman uas sent us a cheque for Rs 
1,500 for the relief of distress caused by 
the high prices of cloth and other necessa 
nes He wntes ~ 

*‘1 am much distressed at the conditions 
which, I understand, prevail m many parts 
of Bengal, and of the inability of the 
peasantry to secure either proper food or 
clothing, and 1 feel it the more because I 
hold myself a few shares in one of the Jute 
Companies which have been paying large 
dividends I enclose a cheque for Rs 1500 
and would ask you to spend it, for the 
relief of the suffering, in any way you may 
think best ” 

We cordially think the douor for his 
generous gift The sum has been placed 
at the disposal of the Sadbaran Brabmo 
Simaj, which has been engaged in relieving 
suffering lor months pqst 

“A Brahmin Obgareby ’ 

In 1 previous issue we Iia\ e "bowa that- 
the establishment of Home Rule in India 
cannot kail to the country being ruM h> 


a Brahmin Oligarchy, disproving the asser- 
tions of Lord Sydenham and other enemies 
oi India We will give a few more facts in 
support of our position , 

The total population of * India is 
313 156 396 out of which only 14,598,708 
arc Brahmins So Brahmins forma \erj 
small minority af the population But mere 
numbers may not signify much People 
may bccomedominant by means of wealth, 
education, and martial qualities Let us 
therelote sec what the comparative posi- 
tion of Brahmins is in tliese respects 
Brahmins are not the only “warlike race’' 
nor even one of the chief ‘ most warlike 
races ’ of India At present, with the 
exception of a few sub sections of the 
Brahmins in a few provinces, Brahmins do 
not enjoy any reputation for martial 
qualities Hence, there need not beany 
apprebension of Brabmin supremacy found- 
ed on fighting capacity Then as regards 
wealth the Brahmins as a class have never 
been wealthy, at least not wealthier than 
many other more numerous classes Edu 
cation has next to be considered 

The total number of literates in India is 
18 539 57& The totil number of Brahntin 
literates is 2 335,122 Which n\eans that 
out of 185 lakhs of literates 23 lakhs are 
Brahmtos But it may be contended that 
mere literacy is not of much importance, it 
is literacy m English which is the passport 
to power, position, distinction and wealth 
Let us then consider the figures for 
literacy m bnghsh The total number of 
persons literate m English in India is 
1 670 387, of whom 333,3(58 are Brahmins 
That 13 to say out of about 17 lakhs of 
literates m English a little above 3 lakhs 
are Brahmins 

The above facts and considerations 
apply to India as a whole us consider 
the position of the Brahmins m the 
Provinces * 

In no province do the Brahmins form 
the majority of the population , la every 
province there are one or more Hindu 
castes more numerous than Brahmins— 
not to speak of non Hindu sections of 
the people But the possibibtj of at- 
taining domiaant position depends on 
the percentage of literacy, and particu- 
larly on the percentage pf literacy m Eng 
Iish of the vanous castes In the Census 
Report these percentages are given From 
these statements we find that the Brah- 
mins arc either so baclwartl in cduca 
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tion or so insignificant in numbers in 
tbe provinces of Assam Baluchistan 
Burma and the N W F Province that 
there is no mention of them m the figures 
given for tho‘=e provinces , that Brahmins 
do not occupy the first place m educa 
tioa in Bengal Behar Orissa Central 
Provinces and Berar, the Panjab nnd the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
that It IS only in tl e Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies that they hold the first place 
not of course in point of the number of 
literates but as regards percentage of 
htcracy tnd in the latter presidency 
Brahmins are beaten by others in Gujarat 
and Sind Let us now place before the read 
cr a tabular statement 

Totft) I ter RrAlun n 
Prov oce* Total L teeate nle» i> L teroU* 

I lecatie Gralin Fngl th laLncltb 

Assam 3JQ5GG 40330 3329G 6002 

Bengal do22044 472342 404490 120223 
Behar 

Orissa 141013S 23G332 TOlCi 14423 
Bombay 1372820 SOTOS 202154 10818 
CP & 

Berar 496230 10770C 46102 16209 
Wadns 3093500 46S6J6 274023 93748 
Punjab 774S45 114853 lOOlOl 11504 
U P 1018405 551518 13C01G 20200 

[In the above table the figures for 
Burma and N W F Provii cc have not 
been given as the number of Brahmin 
literates there is lustgaificant ] 

It will appear from the above tabic that 
m no province IS U e majority of literates 
or the majority of literates lu Lngb'ih 
Brahmins 

The franchise will be given to people 
either according to property ■jU'ilificntiODS 
or according to educational quat fications 
or both It the posses<iou ol property 
were made the sole qualification Brahmins 
would occupy a low place in the elector 
ates Even according to educational qua 
lificatious tl cy will not have a pr^onii 
nating position in any province But even 
if Home Rule led at first to an oligarchy 
of somcsoit that would not bcanytliing 
unusual SirJ D Reesasksou the sutje^ 
of the Brahmin oligarchy Were there 
no Whigol garcliics m Britain’ Wdl a stage 
. be ski{ ped m India Why jib soatthe 
oligarchy’ Wait till the u a 5«cs object 
In rtv evvm^ I rof ItamsaT Muir s Nn 
tioml FoverninenU Its Growth nnl 
Inncipks Tic culii ination of Modem 


History (Constable 8s Cs net ) The 
Times Litenry Supplement of July d.1, 


1918, writes •— 

In Ibe mddle of the t gbiceatb century popular 
goverooicnt e» sttd m Eogland it was in reany 
wars very impctfcct the power was la lact con 
cenirated in the hands of a small group of ar itccratw 
fan lea but nonetheless at was felt and Icpowo at 
the t me no Govcrrinent conld ina ntain ilself In tbe 
country anless It was really >n accordance w Iq the 
poW cop n on not only of the comparatively few who 
bad ebe n^bt to vote but of the great mass £>/ Ihe 
people who n fact were cevtr reluctant to make their 
V etia and the r power heard f btcessary by violence 
and r ot og 


It IS, therefore, mere phansaisra to 
object to an oligarchy in India -But wc 
repeat as we hare coaclusirely sbovva 
that there 19 not the least probability of 
an oligarchy being established m India 


Persons Killed by Wild Animals 
and Snakes 

A statement has been given m the 
Circttc of India of the number of persons 
killed 111 each province of British India bjr 
Wild animals ('•pecifyiag the principal 
kinds) and snakes m each year from 1913 
aad 1917 Wc give below the totals for 
1013 and 1917 » 

Number of Persons killed by wild 


Province 

onimals id 


1913 

1917 

Madras 

308 

508 

Bombay 

20 

34 

Bengal 

293 

341 

U p 

137 

160 

Panjah 

10 

24 

Burma 

59 

81 

Bihar &. Onssa 

546 

053 

CPS. Berar 

125 

IGS 

\s<am 

102 

138 

\ W F Prov 

2 

G 


In every province more men have been 
killed in 1S17 than in 1 Jl3 Hav c Indians 
grown weaker and more timid m every 

f irov nice ? Ur it may be the wild animals 
lave advanced in civihsatioa at a faster 
rate than the men for, the power to kiU 
18 a mark of civilisation \ more prosaic ^ 
explanation maj perhaps be found m the 
numlcr of licenses tor amis issued lu each i 
year and the total number of such licenses 
in force m each year This will be found 
in a tabic {.ivcn in a subsequent note i 

The number of men killed b> snakes »n 

each year m each province has also b«0 
given in the Careffe The first figure 
given below nj,aii st Ihe name of a province 
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19 tlie number for 1913, and the next 
figure for 1917 Madras, 1693. 1452 
Bombay, 1406, 1527, Bengal 4401 4393 
United Pro\inces, 3166, 64S1 Punjab 
899, y57 , Bunna 1044 1873 , Bihar and 
Onssa, 1940, 5885 , C P andBerar,1155 
1S-J4, Assam, 167, 151, N W P Pro 
Vince, 29, 25 So snakes also have not 
begun on the whole, to take a smaller 
toll of huraamltves than before , as in the 
whole country 21770 persons were killed 
by snakes in 1913, and 23,918 m 1917 
Number of Wild Animals and Snakes 
Destroyed by Men 

We give below a few figures from the 
official return of the number of wild ant 
ttiala and snakes killed by men 

'A lid SD mala killed m Snaket killed in 
Prorinees 10J3 1917 1913 1917 

Madras 2238 1898 

Bombay 3471 2937 37396 2o035 

Bengal 2858 41J 17134 1205 

U P 2659 2640 6310 4999 

Paniab 3080 492 3080 15026 

Bihar Onssa 1550 1040 10784 9171 

CP&Berarl903 1564 1260 728 

Burma 6311 5873 16222 16398 

Assam 1988 1490 1981 322 

N W r Pro 90 44 595 396 

It will be found that m most provinces 
the number ot wild animals and snakes 
killed by men in 1917 was less than the 
number killed in 1913 24 630n ild animals 
were killed lu India in 1913, and 19,476 m 
1907 90 186 snakes were killed in 1913 

m India and 73,068 in 1917 It is thus 
discouraging to find that wild animals 
and snakes are killing more men in tbe 
country than before whereas men arc 
killing smaller numbers of wild animals 
and snakes than before 

Number of Licenses for Arms 
The total number of licenses for arms 
m force was as follows in the provinces 
and years noted below We omit the 
smaller provinces as lu the tables m per 


vious notes 

1913 

1917 

Madras 

47311 

45500 

Bombay 

15231 

13563 

Bengal 

2G961 

8042 

U P 

22952 

G357 

Panjab 

13S7G 

6219 

Burma 

7390 

8051 

Dihar and Onssa 

12799 

11247 

C P &, Berar 

1G070 

15311 

\ssara 

1304G 

13114 

N W r Piovinccs 

5517 

7717 


In most provinces the number of 
licenses in force was smaller in 1917 than 
in 1913 This ts particularly conspicuous 
m the case of the United Provinces, 
Bengal, and the Punjab The country has 
been practically in a disarmed condition for 
a long period These provinces have been 
further disarmed more than the others 
What IS the reason for the disarmament of 
each of these provinces and of the country 
as a whole ^ That the country as a 
wholeis being gradually disarmed wilkbe 
clear from the following figures showing 
the total number of licenses m force in 
India in each year from 1913 to 1917 

1913 182412 

1914 176779 

1915 167242 

1916 137183 

2917 136707 

Let us now see bow many licenses were 
granted in 1913 and 1917 m the different 
provinces 


Province 1913 1917 

Madras 3096 4303 

Bombay 2727 1888 

Bengal 3230 393 

UP 3163 594 

Punjab 1636 1279 

Burma 1330 1201 

Bibar and Onssa 753 SSI 

C P and Kerar 7613 4903 

\ssam 216 305 

N W F Prov 1805 3623 

The number of fresh licenses issued has 


been reduced in a most glanug manner in 
Bengal and the United Provinces ‘The 
most timid” province could be trusted 
with the smallest number of fresh licenses 
in tbe country Yet the Governor of Ben 
gal asked the people nf Jlymensingb 
what they had done in tbe way of fighting 
political dacoities and other revolutionary 
crimes, knowing that in G years the Ben 
galOovernraeDt had reduced the number 
of licenses from 26961 to 8042, and that 
m 1917 it had issued only 393 licenses as 
against 3230 in 1913 In two provinces 
the number of licences issued m 1917 was 
larger than m 1913 The reason for this 
greater favour shown to them is not 
apparent However, taking the country 
as a whole, the number of fresh licenses 
issued each year has gone on steadily 
decreasing except for one year The fi'nires 
are given against each year 1913—25627 
1914-23016.1915-19975 1910-20577’ 
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1917-19316. These esarcs combmrf iiouiiaa poor .oul^are e 
with those for the total number of lic^ses e„,,eo<.e They orc^e&tcn 
inforcein each jear, given before, afford paUicroad* Mrtnjshorr 


of .the Kxalled higher castes, more than eight 
- draeging on a piecanoix* 

1 black and blue along the 
horrible s tne of open Tioleoce 
IS daily witoeaied all over 

of wild auimale.as also of the increasing modero parallel that can be drawn it the manifold 
destructiveness of the latter sufleruigtofthelfldiaui in Sonlh Africa The poor 

Tbe area of Rntish Indian terntory, ticntdaaotjttttd to the Railing yoke of lUe aocelled 

‘o *= °4 fij; 'I 

1,093,074 square miles 130,707 licenses 

for this area works out at abont one xh« crying gneeaneet of more than 300,000 
license (and presumably one firearm) members of the depretsed claues m Cochm state were 

e * . ' ^ r . . , ■'.r..- 1-*..... hr/^.,..hfrQ tbe notice of tbe anthoritiet concerned, by 

. petitions and deputations but why aor 
effeclire remedy is not yet proposed is beyond 
comprehension However they are driven to despair 
and itieir only bone of gaming social salvation lies 
10 their embrace olChciitian or Muhammadan faith 

This IS very painful and liutaihating 


of Bnlisk India is more than 244 millions 
For the protection of these myriads, there 
are about one eighth of million licenses 
This means that there is probably one 
fire arm (or the protection of about 178C 
persons 

The total number of towns and villages 


reading The social tyranny to which at- 
tention has been c.illw here cannot be too 


m British territorv, as given in Stvtistics severely condemned. The Cochm State can- 
of Bntish ladn, £ducntiona) for 1911 12, notofeourse make the “holy” Brabniins and 
13 584322 ^ We can therefore «afcly say ptbers treat tlie“dcprcsse<f” classesns tlieiC 
that m at ieast three ri//ages out oi every social equals, but it is its boundeo duty to 
four (here IS no one licensed to carry or remove all civic disabihtus For lostancc, 
use arms public roads ned public schools should be 

. ns much at tbcir disposal as of others 

Against Home Ru'e The ‘ higher” castes should recognise the 

Mr N 8 Ramnti, Secretary, Sahodara common bumonity of these classes Itis 
Snngham OlTicc, Cnngaoore, liassantus surprising that worm®, reptiles, pigs and 
a leaflet entitled “Agaiost Home Rule ” Wc dogs can use public roads; but not these 
quote the first three paragraphs sisters and brethren of oujs Do the “holy” 

OncofibcTfltuqcofCocl o State ii Cf«iiRonof«. Bralimios of Coclim feel “polluled” iftbey 
aplucc of itpnientc bistorical URmficaoce (rem very See a dog or a pig or H cat Or a lUOUSe or 
aucientdaye Nearly four mile* la eaieot, tb>* place a fly or a niosnuito or a Cow or a goat at 

s,;br.“‘'G.7„r^,rT.i“s.dS; ■'S?. ;i.ed„t.n»„3„fow.,.ch„, k.t 

Cibavai, til* >alan* th* Pulaya*. asd olber »ub. KOm them ? 

ea«tc« noraiKc more than eiRbt tbousaod aod they The ill treatment ol the depressed classes 
or* commonly Rrooped voder th* dcpren^ ''“‘fl w not tin argument against Home Rule , 
.t.„Sbtr«tl„rto .nJw thesb classes to 
maay men who hove attained raeutal colCare tbroogh OUtain political powcf SO that "they may 
Samktit Unming They are phyilcnlly very tlroog be able to improve thur OlVn condition 

‘tself mentions tbe suflerings of 
qomtofcleaniiDCM ev«n iiitl? dead"* fc** wdi admH I°diaus lu South Afncd But tlicsc Indians 
that iley are fat advanced naic never saiU that their suHerings were 

iiany crude aod »trnnfie practice* wkwh have an argument agauiat Self rule m South 

»QP*r.uiiou» rigidity Tbe detc.iaU* coelom of their position by gradually 

ditlance pollatioo which bai even marred tbe (octal Obtaining citliCns’ rights The NegrOCS iQ 
iKtmony. and wb cb canred ihe sreat Swanil America ate in some rcsnccts treated 03 

the mind* ofthehaher CAitellinduiofCranaaoore '^5? Ucprcsscd ClassCS 111 Kcrnla ( liaC 
Tbe ure ofeveii I ubiic road* I* terioutiy deni^tQ Ue “Towards llouie Rule,” Patti) But tlicy 
ome of tbe pubim do not Contend that for that reason the 
'■,Vratt“iu?.^l' "publican form of government should be 
hrT are •trcijv ubolisheil On the contrary, they want 
, auW tbe ham, more political rights than they haie got, 
ii.it Itpe «r tyranuy SO lint they niiy I'casc to I'C oppressed 


•o-callcd low caete llindna 
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They are fighting most loyally and entliu 
siaaUcally m the present war along wiUi 
their white fellow citizens Our “depres 
Sed” sisters and brethren should follow 
the same policy 

Stationing of Militzoy la Madura 
In the course of the trial of Dr Varada 
rajulu Naidu m Madura forallcged sedition 
crowds gathered about the court premises 
and there was some shooting and ba> onct 
>Dg by the police Military baic also been 
stationed in Madura The Commonweal 
has published a dispassionate and well 
reasoned article on the affair by Mr A 
Rangaswamy Aiyar, in which the writer 
says 

Th« GoTersment of Madrai liaa dechaed to accede 
to the reqnett of tbe eitizesa of Madara voiced at 
a public meeting presided over bj Mr V Rama 
Chandra Ai^ar, one of tbe leading gentlemea la the 
city, tor the appoiotoiest of aa lo^pcodeot bod; 
to ccqaire Into tbe matter of bayanetiog and 
ihootici' by tbe police oa tbe 37tb of Uituooth 
by wbch aome were injured and tno died and 
«hicb toolc place oa tbe aecend day of tbe Inal of 
Dr \aradarajulu haida for alleged tediiioa Tbe 
refualoftfae Uadrni Gaveraoeot to laititute tacb 
aa indepeodeat tnbooal to eoqaire lato tbe whole 
matter >• aa nafortsaate circamstaoce orbtch matt 
detract eooiiderably frota the tvegbc and aotbority 
whieb lOQit attach to may other kind of coquiry 
Ike tbe oae nheU fi roleg oa at pretest. Ur 
Faddiaoa Ue pretent Collector of Madura. ua» 
Rood a d itrict officer at it la potsible to get lo tbe«e 
timei and at wonid be detired lO any ditlrict calm 
■n temperamcat tactful coacIiHory and capable 
ofentenDR into aad uoderstaadiag tbe atpiralioot 
for a freer life on tbe part of a race ddereot 
from bit own, and detervet tbe fa uh pra »e 
of the Madiat GoTenmtnt tbatit ha* lb« b qbtvt 
conSdepce in falm Butia a matter where tenoat 
allesatiOBt ate made agaiott tbe pol ce locliidioR its 
biftber ranks In tbe dittrlct and when there has been 
evidently a panic in tbe mindi of (he antbonlKS and 
tome of tbe Cnglith retidcnlt lO tbe eitv— trfaicb led to 
tbeir atiembliDR (be taenibers of their famd es la tbe 
pTttsitei of tbeit GoRlub clob stronKlr patrolled by 
ibemiltaryor those ODderKolsg niJitary ttaioioR 
aboDt tbe time tbe above occurrence took place— «t it 
apparent that persoot locally selected for taakiog the 
enqairy cannot be iDppoied to be free from pmoo- 
cnvtd ootioot and prr^ndicef in tbe ctlimaliofl of tbe 
pubuK whose saliifaCtiOD it matt be eoseeded ts one 
of the inain objects of such an enquiry irhatever be 
tbe eiteem or respect to which tbe pcriont raakicR the 
enquiry may be oiberwtte entitled 

The District Magistrate t» also pracli 
cilly responsible for the pohang ol the 
■listnct, ami hence an inrcstigatioa by him 
into the doings of the police cniiaoC but 
be looked upon as to some extent parlaL* 
mg of tbe cuameter of an accused conduct 
lag his owD tnah 

Mr, Aiyar shows coocluMvcly Uut tbe 


food nots lu Madras Presidency were not 
at a!! due to political agitation, as olEa- 
ally alleged He also says that the crowd 
which had gathered during Dr Naidu's 
trial was not responsible for any excesses 
“The only excesses that were manifested 
were the bayoneting and the shooting of 
innocent men in the crow d, and the injuries 
and deaths caused thereby, which were 
certainly not excesses for which the peopli. 
are responsible ” Considering all the 
circumstauces the writer concludes 

tinder the above clrcunutaacts tbe location of 
cepoys and toldieri in Madura City baanojattiA 
cation It li said that tbe Municipality ha* been 
diiKctcd to defray the coat of maintaining these 
sepoys and tbe warrant IS mneb less for any pnni* 
tive action against the citueas of Madura if rt 
tnrns to be SDcb. Gathering of lympatbcUc crowds 
dnnng a Stale trial In India does not betoken any 
serious state of atfairs adecting public tranquillity as 
they do in iTuropeap countries where mobbing, noting 
and breaking ol windoas are often tbe outcome If 
more attious Ttsutis do not ensue Quito India they 
do not mean anything more except tbat the crouds 
are prepared to sit and wait for a number of hours 
os a (okco of lyapatby and interest on the part of 
many aod a* a Taaatba on tbe part of tbe rest. Tbe 
tocaiioo of tbe military id Madura City at the pr^eot 
time caa oaly be aa aruficiat demonttratioa comiaR 
ioto existence ex potl fatio that tbe situatioa m 
Madura was to serious aod of alaraisR proportioss 
as tojosufy tbe bayoDeticg and sbootieg of sonoccat 
men 

Therefore there le all tbe more reaioa for tbe whole '' 
siloatioo beiDR enquired Into by ladepeodent bo 4 
ImpatUai aj;eo£y uaeoanected with local prejudicee or 
prcddectioBs. 

Report of the Imperial Couocil Committee 
OD the Reform Scheme 
Most of the suggesUoQS or rccommcu* 
ilatioos made in the report of tbe Imperial 
Couocii Committee on the Reform &heaic 
make for progress. The Note* of dissent 
of the Indian members arc ou more pro- 
gressive lines thaa the body of the report, 
with the exception of Mr Sunder Singh’s 
note, who urges special representation of 
the biUh ou the same lines os of the MusaJ- 
mans Nor do wc think it necessary oa 
general grounds to nllow separate repre- 
sentation to the Indian raereaotile com- 
muoity, though we admit its necessity 
as a counterpoise against the special and 
separate representation given to Euro- 
pean merebants Uc do not under- 
stand wh\ the spcaal representation of 
the 1 uidholdcrs has been recommended to 
be increased from J to <• Two is quite 
enough. The more spcaal representation 
IS given to particular the less re 

prcscotatiou there ^ ‘ t!i 
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of the people and the greater rvould the 
injustice be to them 


Burma wants Political rights 
It IS quite right and natural that the 
people of Burma should wish to share in 
the coustitutional progress of the Indian 
Empire The Upper Burma public recentl;r 
discassed the Reform Scheme at a public 
racetmg held la Mandalay on the Stli 
ultimo It n as said at the meeting that 


the Secrctitj of Stslt t«bo diJ oat nstt Barnia 
daring bU m satoa to tedia did oot g«t the opportu 
I ity to bare all the faeti about Burma ptaee<) Wire 
bim Darmane «ere superior to the Inaiaut in many 
rcipeett riz the abieoce t>f ao; caite tyttem aociu 
adrancement and the bigls ptreentaee of literacy 
llama hod one of the belt uaporli in the Indian 
Urap re tier bidden mineral wealth bee toluaUe 
loretls and the large amount of rerenne eollceleil 
nanunllt m Burma all combine to tetiifr Bumiaa 
Ctneti to enjoy the tame politieal nghtt ami pnt tegea 
at the other major proTineet 71i« meeting eeaeettedi 
the allesailen made in the Report that ilunsa t detire 
for cleeitie inititu'ioai wat not dertloppi The 
inenmnaU submiUed to the Secretaer of Mate and 
lilt Btrcllene? the \ icen T bear ample (etUmont to 
Iht fact that Burme did deiire tieetire iotututiont 
Tbrowiof )pen the pul he tertice mere «^triy to 
Indisni (Kurmant In the cate of flarma) would nut 
mean at lucgetled in the report the replacemeot of 
one slitn liareaueraeT br another race an! prrhapt 
sauibcr The people txloeg to anoihee race bat by 
00 tnrani la a more 1 achwarJ itare < f poliocal derel 
opmeat Barmani at the lime m the p*tt did rale mo 
Lap re and there iteo teat-in alir ilire tboilj be 
onaUt to rule IbemwUet when the tame democral e 
niioci(I<t at hare been etiendtJ to (he Oiilith 
Colooirt inhal ted by while people, come to be 
(tteoded to India and narioo. 


Several resolutions were passed at the 
meeting, thciy special feature being the 
ensunng of the proper representation of 
llurmans aoj the s'lfeguaidtug of tbcir 
interests 


A hlothcr's Cry, 

Sriniuti Dvksh'iyaui Dum, motber of 
Ilabu Jjratishvhan Ira Ghosh has nx'jm 
sent a memorial to the Viceroy As the 
reader IS aw arc of the history of the case, 
itisuot necessary to summarise it from 
theroemonil lathe 8lh paragraph, the 
tuotber rc<p*ctlul)y submits — 


(0 That her son Jyotish I* lying for about a year 
and a half m the same awful conditioo of absolute 
stupor witb lusaoitj 

tuj That at Berharapore thouflh proper arroage, 
meats as to nursing and feeding bare been made fof 
htm arrangement as to proper treatiueut have cot 
been adennate and the best medical treatment 
acailable in Bengal has • ot been accorded to him 
On) That a Change lu the environmcat ofdeten 
tion la order to remove the"* stressful situations’ 
andacbangein the system of trealtncut ought to 
be made now wilhout any further delay 

(•v) That IQ ordT to anakea hit consciouioess he 
ahoulij be placed in a couJltion sehere he may feel 
that he as no longer under restrnmt and where 
familiar stiiculi may act upon him 

<T) That every attempt should now be made in 
these dareetioas at auy cost so that bit life mar, u 
possible be savedi for, hamaa life has a value of its 
own and (he responsib Ilty for it It no lest grave 

(r«| And that lastly the has a right to know the 
caoM* of bat present nioribuod condition and ictauffy 
hodiheCoTerauieat are laorally bound to esplam 
them 


'111 consiJrratioti of the above, your 
Bxceitcncj s humble Memorialist, a heart- 
broVeii and aggrieved mother, most fet- 
vciuiyprijsthit Your ChCclleiK.y would 
b*. gf tcioukly plctstd * * 

(I) to order his (iDiuehste remov'd to Calcutta 
with proper ftir'ingemenli at to nursing and feeding 
there 

(») to place bun under the necessary 'superrtsiOB 
ofthe Goveinmrot in a eoaditinn where he may feel 
that he as n > loncer under restraint I 

(■a) to allow Vuur I tccllency t humble iiieniorUl 
ist Mod ter relnlivtt to lire with him so that he may 
feet tbit le Is inafaaiil tr eueir jnmeni and under 
roustant aitendsnce and care of bis near and dear 

(U) to maVe arrangamenls at to place him uadet 
'} e AyurvelK Sssiein of \led»cal treatment (la which 
she has much faith) , 

and lu bold a ihorougb laTcstigatioa (nto the 
ran^ «hich have brought about hit present awful 
eooditioB 

\\c support this prajer most strongly. 


Acicnowledginent of Donation 
Bahu l^niuauanJ'i Chatlei^c^ Trensur* 
cr, lltokura bimmilani, begs to adcuow* 
IcdRc with tlnnks tliL following doootioa 
in additiou to those acknowledged last 
month — 

Mrs Kumudiiii Ganti Rs. 22 1* 0 


FriBUd and puWbed by Abiaosh Chandra Sorkar, 


.*tXUh.ii Press, 3U. Corowollis Street, Cukalta. 
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SHIVAJLS NAVY 


T he expansion of Shivajis rule across 
tbe Western Ghata into the coast 
distnct of Konkan brought him into 
contact with the mantime Powers of our 
western sea board Chief among these were 
the Siddis or AhjSoioiana of Janjira a 
rocky island 43 miles south of Bombay and 
guarding the mouth of the Rajpun creek 
Hali a mile east of it, on the mainland 
stands the town of Rajpun and two miles 
south-east of tbe latter is Danda But 
these two towns are regarded as one place 
and formed the bead quavers of the land 
possessions of the Siddis covering mnch 
of t]ie modem distnct ofKoIaba From 
this i^ct were drawn the revenue and 
provisions that nounshed the government 
ofjanjira 

^n Abyssiman colony had settled here 
early in the 16th century One of them 
secured the governorship of Danda Rajpun 
under the Sultans of Ahmadoagar early m 
the 17lh century But tbe dissolution of 
that monarchy and the situation of tbe 
distnct on tbe extreme frontier of the 
State beyond the Western Ghats made it 
easy for the Siddi to establish himself m 
practical independence of the central 
authority, so that when the partition 
treaty of 1630 gave the west coast to 
Bijapur that Government recognised the 
Siddi chief as its representative in the 
distnct elevated him to tbe rank of a 
\ratiT and added to hia charge tbe whole 
sea board from Magdthna to Bankot, on 
condition of his protecting Bijapur trade 
and Mecca pilgnms at sea. 

As tbe Siddia formed a small military 
nnstocracy dominating a vast aheo 
population, their constitution provided 
for the rule of the ablest and on tbe death 
of a chief not bis son but tbe first oiScer 
of tbe fleet succeeded to tbe governorship 
The Abyssintans were hardy skilful and 
danng manners and the most eihcimt 


fighters at sea among the Muslim races, 
while their courage and energy, joined to 
cooluess and power of command, made 
them enjoy a high estimation as soldiers 
and administrators 

The Siddi chief of Janjira maintained 
an effiaent fleet and throughout the 17th 
century he was officially recognised as the 
admiral at first of fiijapur and latterly of 
the Mughal empire There was no native 
Power on tbe west coast that could make 
a stand against Jiim at sea {Bomb Gaz 
XI 434 416) 

To tbe owner of Konkan it was essen 
ha! that tbe Siddt should be either made 
an allv or rendered powerless for mischief 
Sbivaji found that unless be created a 
strong navy bis foreiga trade would be 
lost and bis subjects on tbe sea coast and 
for some distance inland would remain 
liable to constant plunder, enslavement, 
outrage and slaughter at the wiU of a 
baud of pirates alien by rice, creed and 
language Tbe innumerable creeks and 
navigable nvers of the west-coast while 
they naturally fostered the growth of ncli 
ports and trade centres made it impcra 
lively necessary for their protection that 
their owner should rule tbe sea On the 
other hand the possession of Danda Raj 
pun and its adjacent distnct was ncces 
sary to the owner of Janjtra for hjs very 
existence Tbe political separation of the 
tw o made war an economic necessity to 
him 

II 

In 1648 Shivaji had captured the forts 
of Tala Ghonsala and Rain (orRaigarh), 
situated la the Siddis teratory, butthe 
latter still held Danda Kajpun and much 
oi the nciehbounng land There must have 
been constant skirmishes between the two 
Powers thus occupvmg the eastern and 
western portions of the Kolaba distnct 
bnt no. record of them has come down to 
ns The Siddi bad too small army 
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defy the regular Mafatha forces oa land 
and he seems to have confined htmself to 
makmg secret raids and doing petty acts 
of mischief to Shivaji s villages in that 
region as is clear from the Maratha 
chronicler s description of the Stddi as 
an enemy like the mice m a house ' 
(Sabhasad 67) 

Very little activity was probably shown 
by \usuf Khan i\ho ruled Janjira from 
1642 to 16S5 

But bis successor Path Khan was a 
brave active and able leader In 1659 
when Afzal Khan was advancing ngamst 
Shivaji from the east with a formidable 
Bijapun army Path Khan seized the op 
portunity of trying to recover lus own anil 
laid siege to Tala But on hearing of the 
destruction of the Bijapur army (October) 
he retired m haste Next year when Ali 
Adit Shah II opened a campaign against 
Shivaji who was invested in Panhala fort 
Path Khan renewed his lovasion of 
Konkan The Ktya Simaot of Wan a 
loyal vassal of Bjapur coop rated with 
theSiddi After an obstinate battle both 
the Sitmant and Blji Rao Plsalknr 
(Shivaji s general) fell in a single combat 
and the Mnrathas retreated to their base 
(Sabh CO Chit 60 )* 

To retrieve the jiosition SLivajt next 
sent a larger force fiive to seven thousand 
strong under Ragbuaatb Ballal Atre 
who forced his way to the sca-coast 
The Marathas continued the campaign 
even diinng the rams, and after a long 
siege captured the fort of Danda Kajpun 
(July or August, IGCl), and following up 
their success opened batteries against 
Janjira itself But their weakness in artil 
lery defeated their attempt on this sea 
girt rock Hopeless of relief from Bijapur, 
tbeSiddi begged for terms from Knghu 
nath and formally ceded Danda Raipun 
Thus no stronghold was left to the Siddi 
on the mainland 

HI 


To the Siddi the loss of the Kolaba tem 
tory meant starvation, and, oa the other 
hand it was Shiva’s lifelong ambition to 
capture Janjira ’ and make his hold on the 
west coast absolutely secure Hostilities 
soon broke out again The Siddis re 
sumed their depredations on the coast, 
while Shiva battered Janjira every year 
dunng the dry season butwithout success 

The Maratha gains on the Kolaba 
coast Nvere now organised into a province 
and placed under an. able viceroy, Vyan 
kojt Uatto with a permanent contingent 
of 5 to 7 thousand men (Sabh 68) He 
defeated the Siddis m a great land battle, 
totally excluded them from the mainland, 
improved the defences of Danda Rajpun 
by fortifying a hill that commanded it 
and built a chaia of forts (such as Birwadt 
and Lingana) which efiectually prevented 
Siddi depredations in that quarter At 
this the Siddis, m order to ‘ fill their 
stomachs had to direct their piracy 
against the villages and ports further 
south iQ the Ratnagin district which had 
now come under Shiva’s sway The 
Maratha chief therefore, resolved to 
create a navy for the protection of his 
coast and the conquest of janjira which 
continued as a thorn in his sidc&.^ a 

IV 

The Marathi chronicles speak of 
Sbivaii s fleet us consisting of four hun 
ured vessels of various sizes and classes 
such as e-/jun6s (gun boats), tarandis, 
tdnmbcs ffalhrits shtbirs pigars, tnaa 
cAivas bahhors tirkatis pals ami dubn 
res* Their cost is put down vaguely as 
5 or 10 lakhs of Rupees But the English 
reports never put their number above 160, 
and usually as 60 only They were formed 
into two squadrons ( of 200 vessels each, 
if we accept the Marathi accounts', and 
commanded by two admirals who bore 
the titles of Dana Sarang ( Sea Captain ) 

and A/aiAayai. ( Water Leader ) t 


But this peace could not possibly last 

• Uj»« followed SabbaiaJ n ibe •bore order of 
erent*. Dot another Marathi account, follorred hr 
Grant OofflL 1C6.167 and 180) b'«* a d ffetMtoa/ 
ratlre Shiraji i first Pnbrea niadei the S dd a 
w 6')?rt»tiUoahter(eaH» 
Dallat rrplMti hm o the com 
* ” ^21 the monioon*— dn ng 

me time wnen bn ra I wai be* reel o Panli^l* >t„i- 
W60) Baji PaMlVat foaght thf Kai Samaol Sftj 
ciptnee* Danda Rt)pan (V g 


•v—a v"' ana caoT oa tloivlr GaW rtl* 

^ Te»»eli con»tructed for *w ft *a 1 njj Shban are 
uadogboat* aanebats be off a atronger kndof 
^d ax ve.»el than Sh bar* { Orme a Vrag Sec L ) 
?. 'l" ‘‘ ‘wo maated craft of from 

n i 1 aqnarc-ateroed 

flat bottomed reaael w lb- •’ matte but oo deck) 
aredw bed n flomb. Gat. Mil 345 40 

t Dana a Pert an for Ocean and Afaa It Arabc 
forwatcr Sabhaaad, CS, apeak* of DariTaSaraOf; 
M S Mnialmaa and of Mai NaynW at a U ndu of the 
UbaaSati coate Bntn Bombay IcttCMlatcd dl Nor 
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The nnmeroas creeks oa the Bombay 
coast had developed among many low- 
Mste Hindus of the region (such as the 
Kolis, Sanghars", Yaghers and theMaratha 
clan of Angnas) hereditary skill in sea- 
fanng and naval hght The “Malabar 
pirates” w ere a terror even to the English 
From them* Shiva recruited his crew, and 
he afterwards added to them a body of 
Muslims, notably a discontented Stddi 
named Misn and Daulat Khan 

Shivaji’s navy^ immediately- took to 
plundering the innocent towns along the 
coast of Kanara and Goa, and brought to 
their master vast quantities of booty in 
the manner of his land forces »They often 
fought the Siddi fleet, but the latter 
Ktained its supremacy on the whole We 
“ay here record what little is definitely 
known about Shivaji’s mercantile manne 
boon after getting possession of the ports 
“ Korth Konkan, he began to engage in 
lorcign trade on bis own account Early 
w 1660 he captured at Rajapur some of 
the junks of Afzal Khan and turned them 
« bta own use In February 1663 the 
fiURhsh at Surat report thathe was fitting 
®httwQ ships of considerable burden for 
trading. with Mocha ( m Vicstern Arabia ) 
and loading them at Jetapur, two miles 
“P the Rajapur nver, with “goods of 
considerable value which were by storms 
or foul i%eathcr driven upon his coast” 
Two years later ( 12 May, 1665 ), they 
'vnte that from each of the eight or nine 
“ost considerable ports in the Deccan” 
that he possessed, he used to “set out 2 or 
3 Or more trading vessels yearly to Persia, 
tia^a, Mocha, Sic ” Again, we learn that 
m Apnl, 1669, a great^torm on the Karw ar 
coast destroyed several of his ships and 
nee boats, “one of the ships being very 
«chly laden." 


Thenseof the Maratlia naval power 
caused annety to the Siddis, the English 

‘7te admiral of the [ Maratba } fleet u 
lenlffee Saruasee, commonir called Darrea 
^arooree Daalat Kbau \?a» an officer dwtloct 
worn ihe Darija Saraog (Rajwade VIII 37 and TS.) 

, Ite Bhaodan [caste of hasbandoea] are foond 
,? pari* of the Katnoelrl district, but cbieflf In 
*?*S®a*t Tillage*. They suppled the former pirate 
1,.^.*..'^““ P®** figUting men. A »troog 

fiae-looVicg ■•et of men, they arc 'otid 
rj ®thleti« eiercise*- and do not differ from the 
P *.* Konbi# • ( nomh. Gtt ,\ 13* 1 
jortte krll pirate* l\ pt 1,51J330, and the 
*osria,,i lt.3,b7bd,\t 113 


merchants, and the Mugbai emperor alike 
On 26 June, 1664, the Surat factors report 
that Shiva was fitting out a fleet of 60 
frigates for an attack on some unknown 
quarters, probably “to surprise all junks 
and vessels belonging to that port and to 
waylay them on the return from Basra 
and Persia,” or to transport an army up 
the-Cambay creek (Sabarmati) for mak- 
tac a raid on Ahmadahad At the end 
ofwovemberit was learnt that the fleet 
had been sent to Batikhola, to co operate 
with his army m the invasion of Kanara 
The English President describes the 
Maratha vessels as “pitiful things, so that, 
one good English ship would destroy a 
hundred of them without running herself 
into great danger.” In addition to the ^ 
inferior size and build of their ships, the 
Marathas on land and sea alike ncre 
very weak in artillery and, therefore, 
powerless against European shms of war 
In February 16t)5, Shivaji's fleet of 85 
frigates* and three large ships conveyed his 
army to Barselore for th£ plunder of South 
Kanara 

He bad \cry early begun to plunder 
Mughal ships, especially those conveying 
pUgnms for Mecca from the port of Surat 
( called i>ar n/ ‘the City of Pilgnm 
age ’) The Emperor bad no fleet of his 
own IQ the Indian Ocean able to cope with 
the Maratbas Early m 1665 Jai Smgb 
opened bis campaign, and, m accordance 
with ins policy of combining all possible 
enemies against Sbivap, yvrote to the biddi 
to enter into an alliance with the MugbaN 
( Hah Avj , Benares MS 78 a. ) Late in 
the same year, when Jai Singh was about 
to begin the invasion of Bqapur, he invited 
these AbyssiDians to jom the Mughal 
force, promising them mansabs\ By the 
Treaty of Pucandar, the Mughals left the 
territory of Janjira adjoining Shiva’s domi. 
Dions to Shivaji, if he could conquer it. 
{Ibtd } Sbi\a also ofiered to attempt the 
conquest of Janjira for the Emperor. {Ibid, 

• Doff <« 301 a) iOggesU iLat by the terra 

{ngatca were probably meast *aall \c**el* mtiioce 

matt, from 30 to 130 too* banlcii commoa on the 
Malabar coast 

t A Siffdi ‘^ambal foeght cn the Moghal side dor 
lojr tbe laTBsloa of 13 japar la ICoC (LV 1013} The 
latonnM conoAUoa tha* establufatd bettrren the 
Erapetor oDil the S dJ * cotiiiDued as we CocI that 
donoK SliiTn)i « kiege of JaDjirnio ICCO Aoiasgnb 
wrote to turn commaodisg him to withdraw Irora 
tbeattcenpc. ( Uorabay to Sarat dated 14 O t 
ICOO.i Aburat, \oI 10 .>. ) ^ 
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786 But Cbit 107, Sbnadig 240, and 
Tankb i Sbtvajt, 22, agree that Jai Singh 
dehnitely yefused to make the Siddis give 
up Janjira to Shna ) 

VI 

In 1669 Shtvajt s attack upon Janjifa 
wasrene^ea rvitb great vigour In the 
earlier months of the jcar the hostile 
armies made almost daily inroads into 
each other s country and the warfare 
closed the roads to all peaceful traffic In 
October, the Siddi was so very bard press 
ed and Janjira was lO such danger ol 
being starved into surrender that he wrote 
to the English merchants of his ‘ resolve to 
hold out to the last and then delivering it 
X up to the Mughal * 

The contest came to a crisis next year 
(1670) Shivaji staked all his resources 
on the capture of Jaupra Fath Khan 
worn out uy the incessant struggle loipo 
a embed bv the rum of his subjects and 
hopeless of aid from his master at Bijapur 
resolved to accept Shiva s ofter of a large 
bribe and neh lagrv as the price of Janjira 
But his three Abissmtan slaves roused 
their clansmen 00 the island against this 
surrender to an infidel imprisoned Path 
K.han seized the soveroment and applied 
to Adil Shah ana the Mughal viceroy of 
the Deccan for aid The Mughals readily 
agreed and the Siddi fleet was transferred 
from the overlordship of Bjapur to that 
of Delhi, and Siddi Satnbal one oi the 
leaders of the revolution was created 
imperial admiral with a mansub and a 
jagir yielding 3 lakhs of Rupees Uis two 
associate* Siddi Qasim aud Siddi Kbair 
lyat, were giicn the command of Janjira 
and the land dominions respectively The 
biddi fleet was taken into Mughal service 
on the same terms as under 13 japur Tlic 
general title of kaqut Khani as conferred 
on successive Siddt admirals from this 
time, and the government of Janjim was 
separated from the admiral 3 charge and 
placed under another Siddi who wjs 
regarded as the second leader of the tribe 
oiid^heir to the admirals post (Klw ii 

This rcNolution of Janjira is said by 
Khali Khan to have taken place in January 
or February 1671 * Shortly ^fore it the 
Maratha fleet had met with a great re 

* But lie date It cTideotlr wtoog Oo 4 Aorl 
1674 l>tr*;an Sbesr the Coftlish agcDt vrtes 
rcDm Rtgaih to Rombtr 1 hate d Kosrtcd vt tb 


verse In November 1670, Shu aji collected 
at Nandgaon, 10 miles north ofjanjira, 
160 small vessels and an army of 10 000 
horse and 20 000 foot, with full provisions 
for a siege, large numbers of mimog tools 
(pick axes, shovels and crow bars) and 
victuals for 40 days Another body of 
3 000 soldiers with a great number m 
pioneers, was kept *ready to embark and 
depart w ith the fleet at a minute’s notice ’ 
His «ccret design was to march to Surat 
by land, where the fleet would join him, 
and then the fort would be delivered to 
him on 29 til November, asfaad been secretly 
agreed upon by its commandant If be 
succeeded there, be intended to march on 
and take Broach al&o 

But the plan failed The fleet left Nand 
gaoo on J4th November, passed north 
wards skirting the Bombay island the next 
day and Mahim on the 26tli The army 
under Sbivaji marched m the same direc 
tion bv land But on the 26tb be suddenly 
turned back aud recalled Ins fleet. He bad 
discovered that the seemingly treacherous 
qtladars promise to sell the fort to him 
was only a trap laid tor hmi Quickly 
dhangiog his plan, be turned to an easier 
and surer prey Early m December he sud 
denly burst into Khandesh and Bcrar and 
looted them far and wide During bis ab< 
seuce on this raid, his fleet met with a 
defeat In passing by Daman, Ins admiral 
bad captured a Targe ship of that place 
worth Ks 12 000^ bound mr Surat The 
Portuguese retaliated by capturing 12 
of bis ships and leaving the prises at Basin 
went in pursuit of the rest of the Maratha 
fleet, which however fled to Dabbo\ m 
safety (F R Surat, Vol 105) 

VII 

Siddi Qasiin (surnanicd Yaqut Khan) 
the new governor of Janjira, was distin 
guisbcd among his tribesmen for braiery 
care of the peasantry, capacity, and 
cunning He busied himself m increasing 
his fleet and war material strengthening 
the defences of bis forts and cruising at 
sea He used to remain day and night 
clad m armour, and repeatedly sazed 

Nanii PaRi] tcoocern dg the iieace youde* red inght 
be coscladed with the S ddl Path Khaa. (/ B 
burat \t.l 68 ) Th i proxci <a) that Path Khan 
wa« a S ddl and Dot an Afghan and (b) that be 
•“gowte In 1674 intteadof hating been dtpofvd »o 
iCTl Here Ki nfi Kl an i proved Ly conlcmporary 
i^rdetobeunrelahle But S ddl Saiubal tt«*uo 
donhledlxadui tal of the fltel from ICTl ouviardi 
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enemy ships, ci^t off the heads of manv 
Marathas acd sent them to Surat ’ 
(K K , u 225 ) Bis crowning acbieremcnt 
i\as the recovery of Danda Rajpunfrom 
Shivaji’s men One night m March, 1671, 
when the Maratha garrison of that fort 
were absorbed m dnnking and celebrating 
the Spnng Carnival (Ho/i), Yaqut Kban 
secretly arnved at the pier with 40 ships, 
awhile Siddi Khainyat with 500 men made 
a noisy feint on the land side The full 
strength of the garrison rushed m the 
latter direction to repel Khainyat, and 
\aqut seized the opportunity to scale the 
sea wall Some of his brave followers 
were hurled into the sea and some slam, 
but the rest forced their way into the 
fort Just then the powder magazine 
eiplodcd, killing the Maratha com 
mandant and several of his men, with a 
dozen of the assailants Yaqut promptly 
raised his battle cry Khassa ' Kbassa ' 
and shouting “My braves, be composed , 

1 am alive and safe,” he advanced slaying 
and binding to the centre of the fort w here 
be loined hands with Khainyat’s party, 

. and the entire place w as conquered 

Shiva had been planotog the capture of 
Janjira, and now he bad failed to hold 
even Danda Rajpuri ! It is said that 
during the night of the surpnse. at the 
moment the powder magazine blew up 
Shiva, who was 40 miles away, started 
from his sleep and exclaimed that some 
calamity must have befallen Danda Rajpun' 
Be was, bow ever, unable to make reprisals 
immediately, as his army was busy else 
" where, m the Nasik and Baglana distnets, 
where the Mughal Viceroy was^ircssiog 
him hard Yaqut, therefore, could easily 
follow up his success by capturing seven 
other forts in the neighbourhood Six of 
them opened their gates m terror of his 
prowess after his grand victory at Danda 
Rajpun The seventh stood a siege for a 
week and then capitulated on terms, 
which Yaqut faithlessly v lolated, enslaving 
aud converting the boys and handsome 
women, dismissing the old and ugly 
women, and massaenng all the men of the 
gamson For some time afterwards the 
Marathas were forced to stand on the 
defensive m their own terntory (KK ii 
225 228 ) V 

These disasters fully roused Shiva The 
recovery of Danda-Rajpun fort became an 
absorbing passion, as well as a political 
necessity, with him To the eud of his life 


and throughout the reign of Sbambhuji, 
hostilities continued between the Marathas 
and the Siddis intermittently, indecisively, 
but with great bitterness and fury Gross 
cruelty aud wanton injury were practised 
by each side on the captive soldiers and 
innocent peasantry of the other, and the 
country became desolate The economic 
loss was more keenly felt by the small and 
poor State of the Abvssimans than by the 
Marathas, and the Siddis at times begged 
for peace, but did not succeed, as they 
were not prepared to accept Sbtva s terms 
of ceding their all to him 

In September 1071, Shrvaji sent an 
ambassador to Bombay to secure the aid 
of the English in an attack on Danda 
Rajpun Rut the President and Council 
ofSurat advised the Bombay factors “not 
to positively promise him the grenadoes, 
mortar pieces, and ammunition he desires, 
nor to absolutely deny him, lu regard we 
do not think it convenient to help him 
against Danda Rajpun, which place if it 
were m bis possession would prove a great 
annoyance to the port of Bombay ’ 


VJIl 

In the latter part of 1672, Aurangzib 
sent a fleet of 36 vessels, great and small, 
from Surat to assist the Stddi o£ Danda 
Kajpun by causing a diversion by sea This 
squadroq did Shivaji ‘ great mischief, burn 
ing and plundenng all his sea port towns 
and destroying also above 500 of bis 
vessels” (evidently trading ships) At this 
time (21 Dec ) Shiva had six small frigates, 
which belaid up in Bombay harbour m 
fear of the Mughal armada, and which the 
English saved from the latter by pretend- 
ing that they themselves had attached 
them 03 compensation for the plunder of 
their Rajapur factory in 1660 Early m 
January next, the Mughal fleet visited 
Bombay after its successful campaign 
against the Marathas Atth^s time both 
Shiva and the Emperor were eagerly 
courting the naval help of the Eughsh in a 
war with the other But the foreign 
traders very wisely maintained their neu 
trality, though it was a ticklish bust 
ness ” In the following August, however, 
the ship Soldi d’ Onent of the new French 
Bast India Company founded by Colbert, 
arrived at Rajapur and secretly sold SO 
guns (mostly small pieces) and 
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raaunds of lead to Shiva s fleet [The 
French gave similar help in November 
1679 when they sold him 10 guns for the 
defence of Panbala ] 

The diflerence between the English and 
Sbivaji was utilised by RcicMofi Van Gocn 
the Dutch commodore who about March 
1673 opened negotiations with the 
Maratba chief promising him the help of 
the entire Dutch fleet (of 22 ships) in re 
taking Danda Rajpuri while Shivaji was 
to lend 3 000 of his soldiers in a Dutch 
attempt to conquer Bombay Shivaii 
however durst not trust the Dutch and 
continued friendly to the English though 
he had by this time spent a vast treasure 
and incurred the loss of nearly 15 000 men 
m his vain attempts to recoVer Danda 
Rajpun 

The Mughal fleet of 30 frigates com 
manded by Siddi Sambal returned from 
aurat to Danda Rajpun in May 1073 and 
alter passing the south west monsoon 
(June September) there saled down the 
coast taking many Maratba trading ves 
Mis and some ships of war On lOtb 
October the Muslim fleet entered the 
Bombay harbour seutdauding parties to 
lu Nagothna rivers laid waste 

the Maratba Tillages opposite Bombay 
and earned ofi many ol the people These 
devastotiODS were frequently repeated 
But at the end ol the mouth some of 
Raigarh] surpnsed 
a parcel of the Siadis men as thcv* were 
on shore cutting the standing ncc m bis 
country and destroyed about a hundred of 
them ca^iDgaway the heads of some of 
the chicfest unto Shivaii The nreat 
cruelty practised by the Siddis on bis sub 
jecta and tbcir burning of several small 
towns m his terntory provoked Shivau 

r| 


two sides losiog 100 and 44 men rcspec 
tively The Maratba fleet were left 
victors and Siddi Sambal withdrew to 
Uanshwar a port 21 miles south of 
Janjira In Alay Shivaji who was re 
solved to take -that castle (Danda Rajpuri) 
let it cost him what it will was reported 
to be daily sending down more artillery 
ammunition men and money to strength 
cn his siege troops In the course of tins 
year he reduced the whole coast of South 
Konkan from Kajpun to Bardez near Goa 
but not the iort of Danda Rajpun 

In September 1675 we read of his 
making preparations for taking that fort 
by a land and sea attapk T& cruise of 
the S ddi fleet along Shiva s coast m 
January and February of thid year bad 
proved unsuccessful But it returned in 
October with reinforcements and sailed 
down the coast to Vingurla plundenng 
aod burning Maratba squadrons from 
Ghcria (Vijay durg) and Rajapar took the 
sea seeking a fight but the Siddi escaped 
to Janjira 

tLi% island bad been besieged by Shiva 


with a great force some months earlier 
The ncigbbi 


Next month (March 1074) however 
Siddt bambal attacked Shivaii a 
Daulat Khan m the Sata^li m er 
nuchkuod. creek m the tr.r« 

loth the admirals being wounded and the 


^-jounng coast was dotted with 
ms outposts and redoubts and Tift also 
umlt some floating batteries and made au 
attempt to throw a mole across the sea 
irom the mainland to the island of 
was raised at the end 
2 jj V “It the arrival of the fleet under 
SddiSambal but it was renewed next 
year with greater vigour than before The 
Moro Paoth was sent with 
lu WO men to co operate with the fleet 
and the former siege troopS (under Vyan 
kojiuatto) Ifwe can rely on the puzzling 
Marathi chronicle, the landing place at 
janjira and two gardens (?) outsdc the 
Iort were stormed and the Siddis were 
refuge in a citadel on a 
height la the centre of the island The 
wholly invested 

the attempt failed Siddi Qasim 
arrived with the MughaJ fleet broke the 
hne of investment infused life into the 
counterattacks burnt the 
ii^ng batteries and forced the Marathas 
to raise the sicgc (end of December 1676) 
janjira was saved by the blessings of a 


of Uil^ obscurely written account 

IOC ana t“"F«.‘auVs 
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li?mg saint, and the Maharajahs men 
returned disappointed,” as the Marathi 
chronicler puts it. {Sbiva diffrijay, 195 ) 

X 

The rest of the struggle with the Siddis 
IS given below in a summary form, on the 
basis of Orme’s narrative compiled from 
the English factory records, which I have 
supplemented by a reference to some addi 
tional records m the India Office, London 

In May 1676, Stddi Sambal who had 
quarrelled with the Mughal go^ernmcat 
v.as dismissed and his post of Imperial 
Admiral was given to Stddi Oasim, with 
the governorship of Danda Rajpnn 
Qasim halted at Bombay on his way to his 
new headquarters But Sambal delayed 
handing over the fleet to his successor 
\He cruised along Shivaji’s coast (to Octo 
her) burning Jetapur (at the mouth of the 
Rajapnr nver) m December, but was pre 
rented from advancing further inland and 
returned to Janjira,’ where Qasim had 
already raised the Maratfaa siege under 
More rant. 

Earlv in 1677 strict orders came from 
Delhi that the fleet must be delivered to 
Qasim Blit Sambal put offi obejingtbe 
oraer for many mouths, till the rival Siddi 
admirals who Tsere living m Bombay came 
to hlons, and finally througb the media 
tion of the English council the quarrel was 
settled, and Qasim was installed as admiral, 
at the cad oT October. Sambal, m disgust 
transferred his services to Shiva, carrying 
his family and personal retainers with 
himself, the most notable among them 
being Uis gallant nephew Siddi Misri 

Qasim left Bombay with the fleet m 
November and up to March next cruised 
off the Konkan coast, making frequent 
landings and kidnapping the people, all of 
whom {including the Urahman prisoners) 
be forced to do impure menial services, 
la Apnf 167S he returned to Bombay 
to rest during the monsoons Shivaji, 
wishing to avenge the degradation of 
Brahmans, sent hts admirals Daulat- Khan^ 
and Dana Sarang with 4000 men to 
Paimcl, a town opposite Bombay Only) 
wiUr orders to cross the creek and bum 
the Siddi fleet then anchored at Mazagoo 
in Bombay island But ‘insufficiency of 
boats and the violence of the monsoon 
prevented the army from crossing, and 
Daulat Khan, after vainly pressing the 
Portuguese to allow him a passage 


through their territory, retired to Raigarh 
Siddi Qasim sent his boats and plundered 
the Alibagh coast 

In October 1678, Daulat Kbau was sent 
with a large army and a mightier tram 
of artillery than before to renew the bom- 
bardment of Janjira , but Siddi Qasim 
could not pay his men for want of remitt 
aoce from Surat, and had to continue in' 
active in Bombay harbour 

Shivaji’s navy bad by this time been in. 
creased to 20 two mast gbarabs and 40 
galiivats “None of his harbours admitted 
ships of a great size, such as were used at 
Surat, or by the Europeans The (im- 
mensej traffic from port to port of the 
Malabar and . Konkon coasts had 
from time immemorial been earned on in 
vessels of shallow burden capable of taking 
close refuge under every shelter of the land. 
The vessels for fight [on] these coasts 
were” also built of the same small size, 
“and trusted to the supenonty of number 
(and not of gun power or sea worthiness) 
against ships of burden in the open sea. 
Smraji did not change this system in his 
own manoe ” (Orme’s Fragments, 77-78). 

In February 1680, Qosimr sallying frqm 
fais anchorage m Bombay harbour burnt 
many vil lages on tbe Pen nver and 
brought away a thousand captives Then 
Sbiva and tbe English made an agreement 
(March) not to let tbe Siddi fleet winter m 
Bombay unless they promised to observe 
stnet neutrality This brings tbe narra- 
tive down to the death of Shivnji, but the 
same weansomc story of abortive attacks 
on Jonjira by the Maratbas and cruel 
dciastation of the coast districts by tbe 
Stddis continued under Shambhuji 

xi 

The difficulty of captunog Taajira set 
Shiva thinking of some other islaod lo the 
neighbourhood which would aflord him a 
naval base llis choice fell on Kbandcn 
(‘Kennery’) a small rocky island, 1)^ miles 
by \2 mile, situated 11 m^lcs south of Bom- 
bay and 30 miles north of Janjira As 
early as Apnl 1672 the people of Surat 
learnt of bis intention to build aiort on the 
island The English President at once dc- 
cided to prevent it, as aflccting the inte- 
rests of Bombay even more than those of 
Surat, bi:caus<f no ship could cuter or issue 
from Bombay harbour without being seen 
from Khanden. 

The progress of the Maratha csginee«>-. 
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was very slow, aucl m September next 
their fortifications ^Yere still locomplete 
The English and Siddi fleets came there m 
concert and v/arnedUie Maratbas to stop 
their uork Sbiv^l'a admirals, Daulat 
Khan and Mai NayaW, finding themselves 
opposed to very superior forces, rvithdrevr 
from the island 

At the end of August 1079, Shiva again 
took up the project of fortifying Khandcn, 
and collected men and matenals lor the 
purpose at Chaul On 15th September wc 
find that 150 men of Sbiva with four 
small guns under command of Mai Nayak 
are iilready on the island and have 
run up breast-works of earth and stone 
all around it A request from the Deputy 
Governor of Bombay “to quit the place as 
It belonged to the island of Bombay,” was 
declined by the Marathas in the absence of 
orders from Shivaji to that effect The 
English, therefore, resolved that if the 
occupation of the island was persisted lo 
and the Maratha fleet under Daulat Khan 
came there to protect the fortifications, 
they would “repel them with force as an 
open and public enemy ” 

The encounter* took place on 18th 
October, 1679 At daybreak the entire 
Maratha fleet of more than CO vessels 
under Daulat Khan suddenly bore down 
upon the small English squadron consist 
ingof the Serenge frigate, 2 gburabs of 
two masts each, 3 Sbtbars and 2 juun. 
cAuas,— eight \ csseU in all with 200 Euro- 
pean soldiers on board, in addition to the 
lascars and white sailors The Marathas 
advanced from the shore a little north of 
Chaul, moving so fast lint the EnRlisU 
vessels at anchor near Khandcn had 
scarcely time to get under weigh In kss 
than halt an hour the Dover, one of the 
Cnghsh gburnbs, with Sergeant Maulcvcr- 
er and some English soldicrsf on board 
with great cowardice struck its colours 

• A fulldtKriplion II glTcom Combar Gmi ,..i 

,, 3 . 478 1 1.,= Mto.i ,1. r™", Si 

t Sufat Cocultatioa 3 December, 1679 'S«r 
pr«,..o„. 8.d .11 o,b„ 

th. prtion} “-ra* 


and was earned off by the Marathas. 
The other kept aloof, and the five 

smaller vessels ran away, leaving thei?e- 
renge alone in the midst of the enemy. But 
she fought, gallantly and sank five of the 
Maratha galtivats, at which tbcir whole 
fleet fled to the bar of Nagothna, pursued 
by the Revenge Two days afterwards 
the Maratha fleet issued from the creek, 
but on the English vessels advancing they 
fled back Such is the incfEciency of “mos 
quite craft" in naval battle with artillery 
that c\cn fifty slender and open Indian 
ships were no match'fora single large and 
strongly built English vessel At the end 
of November the Siddi fle^t of 34 ships 
joined the English off Khandcn and kept 
up a daily battery against the island 
But the cost of these operations was 
heavily felt by the English merchants, 
who also realised that they could not 
rccroit white soldiers to replace any lost 
ifr fight, and therefore could not 'Tong 
oppose him (Shiva), lest they should 
imprudently so weaken themselves as not 
Tlcfcnd Bombay itself, if be 
should be exasperated to draw down his 
army that way ” Moreover, during tha 
monsoon storms the Baglish.. would be 
forced to withdraw their naval patrol 
•ff? I^handen, and then Shiva would 
take hi9 opportunity to fortify and store 
fslood, maugre all our designs” So, 
rt i Seurat Council wisely resolved (25th 
October), that the English should “honour 
ably withdraw themselves m time," and 
cither settle this difference with Shivaji by 
means of a friendly mediator, or else 
throw the burden of opposing him on the 
Portuguese governor of Basin or on the 
biddi, and thus “ease the Ilon’ble Com 
paoy of this great charge " The Surat 
lactory itself was la danger and could 
European soldier for succounng 

Ml 

against Bombay feared 
to puss “Highly 
exasperated by the defeat of his fleet before 
4., 000 men to Kalian 
imri With the intention to land m 
Thana The 

f..^ governor of Basm having re- 
country them to pass through his 

?« jus'adcrs marched to Panwel 

Tromh..‘" I®"' terntory) opposite 

ombay island, intending there to cm 
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bark oa. seven, sZiibars (end of October 
1679). -The inhabitants of Bombay were 
terribly alarmed. The Deputy Governor 
breathed fire, but the President and Coun- 
dl of Surat decided to climb down. On 
receiving a courteous letter from Sbivaji 
sent by way of’Rajapur, they wrote “a 
dvU answer, demonstrating our trouble 
for the occasion his people have given the 
English at Bombay., to quarrel with him 
aboutfais fortifying so insignificant a rock 
as Khanderi, which is not in the least 
becoming a prince of his eminence and 
qualifications ; and though we have a 
nght to that place, yet, to show the 
candour of our proceedings, we are willing 
to forget what is past, and therefore have 
given mstructiona to the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay to treat with such persons as 
he shall appointabout the present differ, 
ences." The Deputy Governor was “very 
much dissatisfied" with this pacific tone and 
held that a vigorous policy of aggression 
against Shiva’s country and fleet would 
"give a speedy conclusion to this dispute, 
to the Hoa’ble. Company’s advantage." 
But’ the higher authorities at Surat only 
repeated their former prders that Bombay 
should avoid, a war with Shiva and 
frustrate his designs of fortifying Khan, 
den either by ti^ty or by the Siddt’s fleet 
Msistiug us to oppose him thereon.” The 
two English consulted took the 

same view. , 

* But the hope of hindering the Maratha 
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fortification of the island without fighting 
proved futile, and the English ships were 
withdrawn (January, 1^80) from Khan- 
deri, which after "holding out [against 
the Siddis and the EnglishJ to the admira- 
tion of all," was freed from enemy vessels 
by the coming of the monsoons, and 
remained in Shiva’s hands. 

But the Siddi ocenpied Underi (‘Hen* 
ery*), a small island about a mile in 
circumference, dose to Khanderi, with 
300 men and 10 large guns and forti- 
fied it (January 9, 16S0]. Daulat Khan 
vyith this fleet came out of the Nagothna 
river and attacked Underi on two nights, 
hoping to surprise’it, /‘but the SSdi’s 
watchfulness and good intelligence from 
Cbani frustrated his design." On 26tli 
January Uaulat Khan assaulted the island 
at three points, ready to land 2000 
men and conquer it. But after a four 
hours’ engagement he retreated to Chaul, 
having lost 4 ghurahs and 4 small vessels, 
200 men killed, 100 wouoded besides 

? risoDers, and bimself severely wounded. 

be Siddi lost ooly 4 men killed and 7 
wouoded, but no vessel, out of a fleet of 
2 large ships, five three-masted frigatcs,oue 
ketch and 26 gollivats, with 700 men on 
board." UndeiT continued in Siddi bands 
throughout Sbambbuji’s reign, and neutra- 
lised the Maratha occupation of Khanderi, 
the two islands bombanliog each other. 

' Jadu-vatii Sarkah. 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 

By Radixdranatu Tagohe. , 


^ CH.VPIER XII. - ' 

1 ’ NiKiiu-’s SroRr. 

>14. 

0*DAY we are going to Calcutta. Our 
JOTS and Arrows, if we merely go on 
. ^ding to their number, lie heavy on 
us. Both Lpeping and accumulating them 
uiike are false. As master of the house I 
am m an artificial position,— in reality I 
^ way.farcr on the p.ath of life. That 
If the Master of the House is getting 
at every step, and at lost there will 
come the supreme hurt of death. 

69U-2 


My union with you, my lore, was only 
of the wayside, 'it was well, so long 
as we followed the same road, but it 
will only hamper us, if we try to preserve 
it further. Wc are now leaving its ties 
behind. Wc are started on our journey 
beyond, and it will be enough if we cau 
throw each other a glance, pr feci the 
touch of each other's bands, in passing. 
After that ?— After that, there is the larger 
world.patb, the endless current of univers- 
al li^ 

• But how little it is that even you can 
deprive me of, my love 1 Whenever I set 
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my ear to it I can hear the flute which is 
playing its fountain of melody gushing 
forth Irom its §top holes of separation 
The immortal draught of the goddess is 
never exhausted She sometimes breaks 
the bowl from which we drink it, only to 
smile at seeing us so dis onsolatc over the 
trifliug loss I will not stay to pick up 
my broken bowVbut will march forward 
albeit -with uosatisfled heart 

The Senior Rani came and asked me 
•What IS the meaning brother, of all these 
books being packed up and sent off in box 
loads 7 

It only means I replied that ( have 
not yet been able to get over my fondness 
lor them 

I wish your fondness for some other 
things would keep as well ' Do you mean 
you are never com ng back home ’ 

I shall he coming and going but shall 
not immure myself here any more 

Oh indeed ' Then just come along to 
my room and seehow many things 7 have 
been unable to shake oQ my fondness for 
•^With this she took me by the hand and 
marched me oS 

In my sister lo law s rooms I found 
nnmberless boxes and bundles ready 
packed She opened one of the boxes and 
said See brother look at all my p-in 
making thiags In this bottle 1 Give 
catechu powder scented with the pollen of 
screw piiie blossoms These little tin boxes 
are all full of diflerent kinds uf spices I 
have not forgotten my playing cards or 
draught board either if you two are 
over busy 1 shall manage to make other 
fnends there who will give me a game 
Do you remember this comb ? It was one 
of the Snadesbi combs you brought for 
me 

But what is ill this for sister Ram? 
Why ha\ s }ou been packing up all these 
things ? 

Do you thiik I im not going with 
you ’ 

‘ Whitau extraordmiry idci 

' Don t you be afraid i lam not going 
there to flirt wikhyou nor to quarrel with 
the Junior Rami One must die sooner or 
later aul it is just as well to be on the 
bank of the holy Ganges before it is too 
late It IS horrible to think of being 
Cremated in yourwretebed buromg ground 
here under that stumpy Banian tree —that 
is why I have been refusing to die aM 
haveplagucd you for so long f 


At last 1 could hear the true voice of 
home The Senior Kani came into our 
house as its bnde, when I was only six 
years old Wc have played together, 
through the drowsy afternoons, m a 
comer of the roof terrace I have thrown 
down to her, as she stood below, green 
oinras from the tree top, to he sliced into 
dehciously indigestible cbutaies with 
mustard, salt and fragranji herbs It was 
my part to gather for her all th“ forbidden 
tmngs from the store room to be used in 
the marriage celebrattonof her doll , for, 
in the penal code of my grand mother, 1 
alone was cxemptfrom punishment And 
I Qsed to be appointed her messenger to 
my brother, whenever she wanted "to coax 
somethiog special out of him, because he 
could not resist my importunity I also 
remember bow when 1 suflered under the 
rigorous regime of the doctors of those 
days— who would not allow anything 
except warm water and sugared carda 
mum seeds during feverish attacks— tuy 
sister 10 law could not bear my privation 
and used secretly to bring me delicacies 
What a scolding she got one day when she 
was caught , 

And then as we grew up, our mutual 
*joy8 and sorrows took on deeper tones of 
intimacy How we quarrelled ’ Some 
times conflicts of worldly interests roused 
suspicions and jealousies making breaches 
m our love, and when the Junior Rad 
came lo between us these breacbes seemed 
os if they would never be mended But 
U always turned out that the healing 
forces beneath proved more powerful than 
the wounds on the surface 

lathis way a true relationship hasgrown 
up between us from our childhood op 
till now, and its branching foliage has 
spread and brooded over every room and 
and terrace of ouy great house 
Woen 1 saw the Senior Rani make ready 
with all her belongings, to depart from 
tins house of ours all the ties that bound 
'*h ^ "«3c spreading ends, felt tbe^ 


, Jhe reason was clear to me why she 
ntuf made up her. mmd to drift away 
the unkno%vn, cutting asunder 
r Isolds of daily hftbit, sInd 

of house Itself which she had never 
teft for a day since she first entered it at 
theage of nine And yet it was this 
real reason which she could not allow to 
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escape her lips, preferring rather to put 
forward any other paltry excuse. 

_ She had only this one relationship left 
in all the, world ; and the poor, unfortao- 
ate,'_widowed and childless- woman had 
cherished it with all thetendern$ss hoarded 
in her heart. How, deeply she had felt 
our proposed separation I never realised 
so keenly, .as when I stood amongst her 
Scattered boxes ahd bundles. ' > 

1 could see at once that the little dif* 
ferenccs she used to have with Bimala, 
about money matters, did not* proceed 
from my sordid worldhness, but occurred 
whenever she^ was made to feel that 
her claims ’ in regard to this one 
rdationship of her life had been over* 
ridden, and its ties- weakened for her, by 
the intervention of this other woman from 
outside. She had been hurt at eve^ turn 
and yet had not the right to complain. 

' And Bimala? She also bad felt that 
the Senior Rani’s claim over roe was not 
based merely on. our social connection, but 
went much deeper j and she was jealous of 
i>etwcen us, reaching back to our 
childboodi 

. To-day my heart knocked heavily 
figsiost the doors of my breast. I sank 
down'upon one of the boxes as I said . 
Ho\v 1 should’ love, sister Rani, to go 
if, days when we first met in this 
old bouse of ours.” 

. ‘‘No, brother dear,” she replied wUb a 
Sigh. “I’ would not live my Ufeagaio,— 
Oot as a woman. Let what I have bad 
snfler* end with this birth. I could not 

hear it over again.” 

I said to her : “The freedom to which 
wc pass through sorrow is greater than 
toe suSering,”! - i ’ 

“That may he so for you men. Free* 
oom is for you. But we, women, would 
keep others bound. We would rather re- 
main in bondage ourselves.I No, oo, 
brother, you will never get free from our 
toils. If you needs must spread your 
you will have to take us with'you ; 
refuse to be left behind. That is why 
I have gathered together all this weight 
01 luggage. It would never do to allow 
to run too light.” 

‘‘.can feel the weight of your words,*’ 
t replied laughing, “and if we men do not 
complaia of your burdens, it is because 
women pay ns, so hondsomely-for what 
‘hey jnake us ca'rry.” 

“ xou carry it,” she said, “because it is 




made up of many small things. Whichever 
one you think of rejecting pleads that it 
is so light. And so, with much lightness^ 
we weigh you down . . . Whbi do yve 
start?” 

“The train leaves at half past eleven to-j 

night. There will, be plenty of time.” ' j 
“Look here, brother dear, do be good 
tor once and listen to just one word of 
mine. Take a long nap this afternoon. 
You know you never get any sleep in, the 
train. You look so pulfed down, you 
might go to pieces any moment.' Come 
along, get through your bath first.” 

As we went towards my room, Khema, 
the maid, came up and with an ultra- 
modest pull at her veil told us. iu deprecat- 
m<»Iy low tones, that the Police Inspector 
i}^ arrived with a prisoner and wanted 
to see the Maharaja. - ^ 

“Is the Maharaja a thief, or a robber;” 
the Senior Rani flared up, “that he should 
be set upon in this way by the. police.' Go 
and tell the Inspector that the Maharaja 
isathisbatb.” , , . 

“tiCt me just go aud see what is the 
matter,” I pleaded. “It may bj^omethiog 

DO,” my si^ter-Imlaw insisted. 
“Our Junior Rani has been making, a.heap 
•of cakes last night. I'll send some to^ tha 
Inspector, to .keep him quiet till yqu’re 
ready.” With this, she pushed me into my 
room and shut the door ou me.^ 

1 bad not the power to 'resist sucl^ 

tyranny,— so rare is it in this world. Let 
the Inspector while away the time eating 
cakes. What if business is somewhat 
neglected ? 

The police had been m great form these 
last few days, arresting now this one,_now‘ 
that. E?icbday, some innocent person or 
other would be brought along to enliven 
the assembly in my sittingroom. One room 
such unfortunate, I supposed, must have 
been brought in that day. But why should 
the Inspector alone be regaled with cakes 7 
That would never do I— 1 thumped vigor- 
ously on the door. 

My. siiter-in-law cried out from the 
passage.: “If you arc going mad, be quick 
Md podr some water over .your bead ; 
that will keep you cool !" 

“Send down cakes for two,” I, shouted* 
“The person who has been brought in a3_ 
the thief probably deser\cs them better. 
Tell the man to ^vc him a good big help-' 

ing.” ^ /- 
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1 burned through my bath When 1 
came out, I found Bimal sitting on the 
floor outside * Could this be my Bitnal of 
old, — my proud, sensitive Bimal ’ What 
favour could she be wanting to beg, seated 
like this at my door I 

As I stopped short, she stood up and 
said gently, with down cast eyes * **I 
would have a word with you ” 

‘ Come inside then,” I said 
“But are you going out on any parti 
cular business 

“I was, but let that be I want to 
hear ’ 

“No, finish your business first We shall 
have our talk after you have had your 
dinner " 

1 went oS to my sitting room, to find 
the Inspector's plate quite empty The 
person he had brought with him, however, 
was still busy eating 

“Hullo I ejaculated in surpnse “You, 
Amulya ’ ’ 

“It 18 I, Sir,’ said Amulya, with bis 
mouth full of cake ' I’ve hid quite a feast 
Andifyou^oa’t mind. I'll take the rest 
with me ” 3Vith this he proceeded to tie 
up the remaiatng cakes la his handkerchief 
“What does this mean }” 1 asked, star 
ing at the Inspector * 

The man laughed “We ve no nearer, 
Sir," he said, “to solving the problem of 
the thief rather, the mystery of the 
theft deepens ” 

He then produced something tied up m a 
rag, which, when untied, disclosed a bundle 
of currency notes "This, Maharaja,” said 
the Inspector, ‘is >our six thousand 
rupees 

“Where was it found ? ’ 

“In Amulya fiabu’s hands He went 
last evening to Uie manager of your 
Chakua sub-office to tell him that the 
money had been founds The manager 
seemed to he m a greater state of trcpida- 
tion at the recovery than he had been nt 
the robbery. He made out that he was 
afraid he would be so«pcctcd of having 
made away with the notes and of now 
concocting a story to avoid bciiyr found 
out. He had asked Amulya to wait, on 
the pretext of getting him some reftesb 
ment, and had come straight over to the 


* Sittifig oa tUe bate floor U n 
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Police Station. However that may be, I 
rode off at once, kept Amulya with me, 
and have been busy with him the whole 
morning He refuses to tell us wher? he 
got the money from 1 warned him, he 
would be kept under restraint till he did 
so In that case, he informed me, he would 
have to he Very well, I said, lie might do 
so, if he pleased Then he stated that he 
had found the money 'under a bush I 
pointed out to him that it was not quite 
so easy to he as all that Under what 
bush ? Where was the place ? Why was 
he there All this would have to be 


stated as well ‘Don’t you worry,’ be sajd, 
‘there IS plenty of time to invent all 
that ?’ '• 


“But, Inspector," I said, “why nre you 
badgering a respectable youne gentleman 
in this way ? ’ * 

“I have no desire to harpss him,” said 
the Inspector “He is not only a gentle- 
man, but Uie son of Nibarau Babu, my 
schoolfellow Let me tell ypu, Maharaja, - 
exactly wrhat must have happened. 
Amu^a knows the thief, hut viants to 
sbieldlumby drawing suspicion on him- 
self That is just the sort of bravado he 
loves to indulge in ” 

The Inspector turned to Amulya “Look 
b«re, young man,” he said, “1 also was 
eighteen once upon a time, and a student 
lo the Ripon College. I nearly got into 
gaol trying to rescue a hack driver from a 
police constable It was a near shayc’l 
Then turning again to me he continued I 
‘MaJmraja, the real thiefv.il] now probab- 
ly escape, but 1 think I can tell you whois 
at the bdttom of it all " t 
“Who 13 It, then ? ' I asked 

collusion with the 

guard, Kasim ” t 

''hen the Inspector, having argud out 
ms theory lo his own satisfactiou, at last 
I said to Amulya . 'If you will 
tell me who took the money, I promise yotf 
no one shall be hurt ” ■" *' 

“t did it,” said he 

‘ But bow can that be ? What about the 
gang ofnnued meu . . , 

"as li by jnjsclf, alone 1” 
what Amulya went onto tell me was 
. 5r V^^aardinary The manager had 
just iiiusbed his supjicr in his quarters, and 
® verandah, rinsing out Ins 
The place was somewhat dark. 
Amulya bad a revolver in each pocket, 
one loaded with blank cartridge, the 
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other .with ball. He had a mask over his 
face. He flashed a bull’s eye lautern oa 
the manager’s face and fired a blank shot. 
The man swooned away. Some of the 
who were oS duty, came mnning 
np, but when Amnlya fired another blank 
shot at them they lost no time in taking 
Kasim,’ who was on duty 
the strong room, came up next, 
whirling', a quarter-stafil This time 
Amuiya aimed a bullet at his leg, and 
lu himself hit, Kasim collapsed on 
«e floor. Amulya.then made the tremb- 
ling manager, who had come to bis 
senses, accompany him to the strong 
room, 'open the safe and deliver up six 
thousand rupees. Finally he took one of 
the estate horses and, galloped oSafew 
• ? -^1 the animal loose, and 

walked up here, to our place. 

I asked ^ “Jade you do all this Amuiya ?” 

he ^ gfave reason, Maharaja,” 

the raoae'^?”'' tctam 

her come, at whose command I 
5,7 ®o* her presence I shall make a 
clean breast.pf itT” 

‘‘And who may s/iabe?" . 

. ."J sister, the Junior Rani.” 

i* sentjfor Blmala. She came hesita- 
«agly, barefoot, with a white shawl over 
i.u'^ *??•’ ^ never seen my Bimal 
*Kc this before. She seemed to have 
Wrapped herself in morning light. 

prostrated himself in salutation 
AOu took' the dust of her feet. Then, as 
j® he said; “Your command bas 
Sister. The money is 

,.,.‘lX®tbave saved me, my little brother,”. 
Mid Bimal.' . _ 

, ^ith your image in my mind, I hare 
a single lie,” Amuiya conti- 
C “Aly watchword Banda Mafaram 
ocen cast away at your feet for good. 
Jilso received my reward, your 
^ n- ’ soon as I came to the palace.” 

looked at him blankly, unable 
his last words. Amuiya brought 
“13 - handkcrcliicf, and untying it 
,,;?^*cd her the cakes put away inside. "I 
eat them all,” he said. *'I have 
Tl'P^fhesc tocat after you have helped me 
‘thjour own hands.” » 

sec that I was not wanted hCre, 
noa left the room. 1 could only preach 


and preach, so I mused, and get my efSgy 
burnt for my pains. I had. not yet been 
able to bring back a single soul from the 
path of death. They, who have .the 
power, can do so by a mere sign. My 
words have not that ineflable meaning. X 
am not a flame, only a black coal which 
bas gone out. I can light no lamp. Tliat 
is what the story of my life shows, — my 
row of lamps has remained unlit. > 

10 . , , 

I returned slowly towards the inner 
apartments. The Senior Rani’s room 
must have been drawing me ngaiu. it 
had become an absolute necessity for me,, 
that day, to feel that this life of mine had 
been able to strike some true and respon-* 
sive chord in some other harp of life. Our 
owo existence cannot be realised by 
remaioing shut up within ourselves : it 
has to be sought outside. 

As 1 passed in front of my sister-in- 
law’s rooms, she came out saying ; “X was 
afraid you would be late ogain this af^- 
noon. However I ordered your dinner as 
soon as I beard you comingy' It will be 
served m a nunatc.” w ' . 

‘‘Meanwhile,” I said, “let me take out 
that money of yours and get it kept ready 

•to take with US.” ' 

As wc walked on tow’nrds mv room she 
asked me if the Inspector bad made any 
report a'bout the robwry. Somehow I did 
not feel inclined to tell her all the details 
of bow that six thousand bad come back. 
“That’s just what all the fuss is about,” I 
said evasively. 

When 1 went into my dressing room 
and took, out mj bunch of keys, I did not 
find the key of the iroo safe on the ring. 
What a careless fellow I was, to be sure! 
Only this morning 1 had been opening so 
many boxes and things, and never noticed 
that this key was not there. . 

“What bas happened to your key r” she 
asked me. 

1 went on fumbling to this pocket and 
that, but could give her no answer. I 
bunted ia the same place over and over 
again. It dawned on both of us, that it 
could not be a case of tbe key being mis- 
laid. Some one must have taken it off tbe 
ring- Who could it be ? Who else could 
have come into this room ? 

"Don't you worry about it.” aliesaid • 
to me. “Get through your dinner first. 
The Junior Rani, seeing how absent.micd."-’ 
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cdyoa are getting, must have kept .t her- -WhaU tot“ some 


But I could not help freliuR‘R«atly dis 
turbed It was never Bimal s habit to take 
any key of mine without telling me about 

It Bimal was not present at my rpeal time 
that dpy she was busy feasting Amulya 
in her own room My sister in law want- 
ed to send for her, but I asked her not to 
do so 


a regular n 

from my room ” ,, 

“But have jou had your dinner yet r 
I anxiously inquired , , , i „ 

‘Oil long ago,” she replied,— clcarJy o 
6b,— and then she kept on prattling away 
there, at my bed side, about all manner 

The maid came and told Bimal that her 


1 had just bnished my dinner when dinner had been served and was S^tti^ 
Bimal came in 1 should have preferred cold, but she gave no sign of having heara 
not to discuss the matter ot the key in the ■■ 


Senior Ram s presence but as soon as she 
saw Bimal she asked her ‘Do you know 
dear, where the key of the safe is ?” 

“1 have it,” was the reply 
* Didn 1 1 say so I” exclaimed my sister 
mlaw triumphantly ^ Our Junior Rant 
pretends not to cate about these robberies, 
but she takes precautions on the sly, all 
the same ’ 

The look on Bimal s face made my 
mind misjnve me Let the key be, now 
1 said ”1 will take out that money m tbe 
evening ” 

‘There you go again putting it oO and 
ofi, ’ cried the Senior Rani 'Why not take 
iboutand send it to the treasury while 
you have it m mind ?” ^ 

‘ 1 have taken it out, already,” said 
Bimal * 

I was startled 

1 ‘Where have you kept it then? ‘asked 
my sister in law 
* I have spent it ' 

i 'Just listen to her' Whatever did you 
spend all that money on ?” 

Bimal mode no reply I asked her no 
thing further The Senior Rant seemed 
about to address some remark to Bimala, 
but checked herself “Well that is uU 
right, anyway,” she said at length, as she 
look^ towards me (‘Just what I used to 
do with my husband's loose cash 1 knew 
it was no use leaving it with biro —his 
hundred and one hangers on would be sure 
to get bold of it \ou are much the same, 
brother dear I What a number ot ways 
you men know oi getting through money 
We can only save it from you by stealing 
it ourselves! Come along now 00 with 
you to bed ” 

The Senior Ram led me to my room, 
' but I hardly knew where I was going. 
She sat by my bed after I was stretched on 
it, and smiled at Bimal as she said * Give 
me one of your pans, Junior Ram, darbng. 


“Not had your dinner yet ? Wnat non 
sense ( It’s tearfully late” With this the 
Senior Ram took Bimal away with her 
I could divine that there w as some con* 
nextoo between the taking out of this six 
thousand and the robbing of the other , 
But 1 have no curiosity to learn the nature 
of it 1 shall never ask 

Providence leaves our life moulded m 
the rough, its object being that we our- 
selves should put the hmsbing touches, 
shaping it into Its final form according to 
our taste There has olwoys been the 
liaokering within me to express some 
great idea, m tbe process of giviM shape 
to my life on tbe lines suggested by the 
Creator In this endeavour 1 have 
all my days How severely I have curbed 
my desires, repressed myself at every step, 
only the Searcher of the heart knows 

But the diSculty is that one’s life is not 
solely one's own He who would create 
it must do so with the help of his sur- 
roundings, or he will fail So it was my 
Constant dream to draw ^mal to]om QC 
in this work of creating myself * 

1 loved her with all my soul , on the 
strenpth of that, I could not but succeed 

in winning her to my purpose,— that- was 

my firm belief - 

Then I discovered that those, who can 

simply and naturallyxlraw their environ 
meat into tire process of their self-creation, 
belong to one species of the genus 'man*, 
and 1 to inother I had received the vital 
spark, butcould not impart it Those to 
whom I have surrendered my all, have 
taken my all, hut not myself with it Just 
when I want a helpmate most, I ““ 
thrown bock on myself and am left alone 
NevcrtfacleBS, 1 record my vow that, even, 
in this trial I shall wta through Alone, 
then, shall I tread my thorny path to the 
end of this life 3 journey . , 

I have begun to suspect that there has 
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all aloB^' beeu a vein of tyranny in me. 
There was ’a despotism in my desire to 
mould my relations with Bimala in a 
hard,' clear-cut, perfect form. Butman's 
life was not meant to be cast in a mould. 
And iftwe.try'to shape- the Good, as so 
much mere material, it takes a terrible re- 
venge bv losing its life. * 

•I did not realise.t all this while, that 
it must have been this unconscious tyran- 
ny of mine, which ' made us gradually 
drift apart, Bimala’s life, not finding its 
true level by reason of my ‘pressure froni 
above, has had to seek- an outlet by under- 
mining its banks at the • bottom. She has 
had to-- steal the six thousand rupees 
^cause she could not be' open with me,— 
because she felt that, in certain things, I 
despotically difiered from her. 

Men, such as i, possessed with one idea, 
get on well enough with those who can 
manage to agree with us ; but, those who 
do notj can only get on with us by cheat- 
‘Dg It is our unyielding obstinacy, 
which drives even the simplest to tortuous 
ways. In trying to manufacture a help- 
mate,' we spoil a wife. ' ... 

' Could r not go back to the beginning? 
Then, indeed, I Should follow the path of 
the simple. I should not try to fetter my 
life’s companion with my' ideas, but play 
the joyous flutes of my love and say s "Do 
you love me? Then may you grow true 
to yourself in tlielight' of your love. Let 
/my ideas be suppressed, let God’s design, 
Which is in you, triumph.’’. 

But can cveu Nature’s nursing heal the 
open Wound, into which our accumulated 
differences have broken out ? The covering 
veil, beneath the privacy of which alone 
nature's silent forces can work, has be^ 
tom asunder.— Wounds must be. bandaged. 
Caawe not-bandage our wound with our 
love, so that the day may come when its 
will no longer be visible ? But is it not 
too ,late ? So much time has been lost in 
mistakes; it has tak'^n right up to now to 
come to an understanding ; how much 
more time will it take for the eorrccung ? 
What if the" wound does eventually heal, 

■“^aa the devastation it has wrought ever 

be made good ? . 

There was 'a slight sound near the 
door.. As 1 turned over. I sawBuaahi’a 
retreating figure through -the open door- 
way. Sharaust have Ijcea waiting by the 
- door, hesitating whether to come in or no. 
and at last have decided^ go back. I 


jumped up and bounded to the door 
calling: "Bimal." 

She stopped on her way. She had her 
back to me, 1 went and took her by the 
band and led her into our room. She 
threw herself face downwards on a pillow; 
aud sobbed and sobbed. I said notbuig, 
but held her hand as I sat by her head. 

When her storm of grief had abated she 
sat up. lined to draw her to my breast, 
but she pnsbed my arms away and- knelt 
at niy feet, touching them repeatedly with 
her head, in obeisance. I hastily drew my 
feet back, but she clasped them in her arms 
crying in a choking voice : "No, do, no, 
you must not take away your feet. Let 
me do my worship." 

1 kept still. Who was- 1 to stop her? 
Was 1 the god of her worship that I 
should have qualms ? 

Bimala’s Stort. ' 

■ . 21 . / . 

* Comet Now is the time to set soil 
towards that .great couflueoce, where the 
river of love meets the sea of worship. In 
that pure blue, all the weight of its 
muddiuess sinks and disappears. 

1 now fear notbing,— neither myself, 
nor anybody else. I have passed through 
fire. What was inflammable has, been 
burnt to ashes; what is left is deathless. 

I have dedicated myself at the feet of him, 
who has received all my Sm into the 
depths of bis own pain. * 

Touigbt wc go to Calcutta. "My 
toward troubles have so long prevented 
my lookiegaftermy things for the journey. 

' Now let me arrange and pack them. 

After a while, 1 founa my husband had 
come iu and was taking a band in the 
packing. 

"This won’t do,” I said. "Didn't you 
promise me you would have a sleep."* . 

"1 might have made the promise," be 
replied, "but my sleep did not, aud it was 
nowhere to be lonnd." . ' 

"No, no,” I repeated, "this will never 
do. Lie down fora while, at least.” 

"But how‘can you get through all this 
alone ?’* • y , - 

"Of coarse I can.” ' 

"Well you may boast of being able to 
do without me. But frankly 1 can't do 
mthout you. Evco sleep refused to come 
no me; alone, in that room." Then he set 
to work again. • 

Bat there was an ’ 
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shape of a servant, who came and said 
that Sandip Babu had called and had 
asked to be announced. i 

I did not dare to ask whom he wanted. 
The light of the sky seemed suddenly to be 
shut down, 'like the leaves of a sensitive 

^^*^°Come, Bimal,” said my husband. 
us go and bear what Sandip has to tell 
us. Since he has come back again, after 
taking bis leave, he must havjs something 
special to say." 

I went, simply because it would have 
been still mote embarrassing to stay. 
Sandip was staring at a picture on the 
wall. As we entered he said : "You must 
be wondering why the fellow has returned. 
But you know the ghost is never laid till 
all the- rites are complete." 'With these 
words he brought out something, tied in 
his handkerchief, andlaying it on the table, 
undid the knot It was those sovereijms. 

"Don't you mistake me, Nikhil,'* be 
said. "You must not imagine that the 
contagion of your company has suddenly 
turned me honest. I, Sandip, am not 
come back, in slobbering repentance, to 
return ill.gotten money. But ..." 

He left his speech undotshed. Alter a 
ausc.he remained lookingtowardsmyhus, 
and, but said to ffle:"After all these days, ’ 
Queen Bee, the ghost of compunction has 
foundan entry into my hitherto untroubled 
conscience. As 1 have to wrestle withit 
every night, after my first sleep is over, 

I cannot call it a phantom of my imagina- 
tion. There is no escape even for me, till 
its debt is paid. Into the bands of that 
^irit, therefore, Ut me make restitution.— 
Goddess, from you, alone, of all the world 
I shall not be able to takp anything away. 

I shall not be rid of you, till I am destitute. 
Take these back 1” 

He brought out, at the same time, the 
jewel casket from under his tunic and put 
it down, and then left us with hasty steps. 

"Listen to me, Sandip," my husband 
called after him.* , 

“X have not the time, Nikbil," said San- 
dip, as he paused near the door. "The 
Mussalmans, I am told, have taken me for 
an invaluable gem, and ara conspiring to 
loot me and hide me away in their grave- 

f aid. But I feel that it is necessary to live. 

have just twenty-five minutes to catdi 
the North-bound train. So, for tbc present,* 
I must be gone. We shall have our talk 
out. at the next convenient opportunity. 


If you take my advice, don't you delay in 
getting away either. I salute you, Queen 
Bee, Queen of the bleeding hearts, Queen of 
desolation !” ^ , 

Sandip then left almost at' a run. I 
stood stock still. I liad never realised 
so vividly, before, how -paltry this 
gold and these jewels were. Only, a short 
while ago, 1 was so busy thinking what I 
should take with me, and bow I should 
pack it. Now I felt that there was no need 
to take anything at alL To 5 etout>iad 
go forth was the important thing.' , 

My husband left his seat and.came up 
and took me by the band. "It is getting 
late,” he said. "There is not much time 
left to complete our preparations for the 
journey." - < 

At this point, Chandranath Bahu 
suddenly came in. Finding ns both toge- 
ther, he fell back for a moment. Then be 
said, “Forgive me. my little mother, if 1 
intrude. — Nikbil, the Mussalmans are out 
ofltand. They are looting HanshKunda’s 
treasury. That does not so much matter. 
But what is intolerable is the 'violence 
that IS being done to 4 bc women of their 
bouse.” ■ . 

"( am ofi," said my husband. 

"What can you do there?" I pleaded, 
as I clung to his hand, . > 

“Ob, Sir," 1 appealed to his master. 
"Will you not tell mm not to go ?" 

"My httle mother'," he replira, "therd is 
no time to do anything else."' * ^ 

"Don’t be aIarmedf.tBimaI,’’ said my 
husband, as he left us. , 

When 1 went to the window, I saw him 
galloping away on horseback, with not 
a weaponia his handsvv , 

In another minute the Senior Rani came 
^naingin._ "What have you done. Junior 
Ram, darling," she cned. "How could 
you let him go ?" i 

“Call the Dewan, at once,” she said, 
turning to a servant. 7 

The Rants never appeared before . the 
Dewan, but the Senior- Rani bad no 
^“®“ShL that day, for appearances. 

^nd a mounted man to bring back 
the Maharaja, immediately," she oraered, 
as soon as the Dewan came up. ’ 

"We have all entreated him to stay, 
KMi mother," said the Dewan, "but he 

refused to turn back.”' 15 , 

"Send word to him that the ^niof 
Rom 13 ill, that she is on her death 'bed," 

cned my sister-in-law wildly. t . . 
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When the Dewan left, she turned 
on me with a furious outburst ‘ Oh you 
ttitch, you ogress, you could not die your 
self, but needs must send him to his 
death I *' 

The light of the day began to fade 
The sun set behin 1 the feathery foliage of 
the blossoming Sajna tree I can see 
every different shade of that sunset even 
to-day Two masses of cloud, on either 
side of the sinking orb, made it look like a 
great bird with fiery feathered wings 

S read It seemed to me that this 
1 day was taking its flight, to cross 
the ocean of night 

It became darker and darker Like the 
flames of a far off \illage on fire, which 
leap up every now and then above the 
horizon, a distant dm swelled and died 
iway, ill recurnne waves, into the dark 
ness d 

The bells of the evening worship sound 
fid from our temple 1 knew the Senior 
Rani was sitting there, with hands 
clasped together, in speechless prayer But 
I could not move a step from the window 
The roads, the village beyond, the 
farther fringe of trees, grew more and more 
vague The lake 10 our grounds looked up 
into the sky with a dulflustre, like a blind 
man’s eye On the left, the tower seemed 
to be craning its neck to catch sight of 
®0™cthing that was happening 

The sounds of night take on all manner 
of disguises A twig soaps, and one thinks 
that somebody is running for bis lift A 
door slams, and one feels it to be the 
sudden heart thump of a startled world 
Lights would suddenly flicker op under 
the shade pf the distant trees, and then go 


out ngaiu Horses hoofs clatfered now 
and again, only to turn out to be nders 
lea\ ing the palace gates 

I continually had the feeling that, if 
only I could die, all this turmoil would 
come to an end So long as I was alive 
my sms would remain rampant, scatter 
log destruction on every side I remem. 
bered the pistol m my box But my feet 
refused to leave the window m quest of it 
Was I not awaiting my fate ’ 

The gong of the guard solemnly struck 

little later, groups of lights twinkled 
in the distance and I could make out 
a crowd winding its way, like some great 
serpent, along the road in the darkness, 
towarrls the palace 

The Lew nil rushed to the gate at the 
sound Just then an advance nder came 
galloping m T^ 

What news, Jata ’ ’ asked the Dewan 
Not good.” was the reply 
I could hear these words distinctly from 
im window But something was mumbled 
next which I could not catch ' 

Then came a palanquin, followed by a 
litter The doctor was walking alongside 
the palanquin , . m 

“What do you think, Doctor r asked 
the Dewan 

‘ Can’t say yet, ’ the doctor replied. 
•The wound in the head is serious ” 

“And Amulya Babu ?” 

• He has a bullet through the heart He 
IS done for ” _ 

Tub End ^ 

TranslaUd b} 
SCBENDRtNATn TaGORC. 
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A MCmrVTlON 

B\ MAlIAK^lII DCVrNIlKANVTlI TK.OKE 


,t He who. as the 1 >le 

T fortb In all beings 

Hlb truth has been dearly impnnted 
on our souI«, that the highest rcvcla 
tion of God 13 w ithin The true light 
IS revealed in the bnehtness of tlic human 
spirit. 

The sun and moon and stars and light- 
nmg cannot reveal that sp’cnilour The 


btaioless and Formless dwells in the 
bngbt abode of the 'pint of man He is 
our innermost and our dearest 

The truth will never grow old (though 
~ it may be repeated a thousand times) tliat 
God IS the heart of our hearts. Uis bright- 
est revelation is within. He is the I ife 
Itself, the essence of the life of all beings 
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The nn.h who is jiiirc of Iwnrt “Ccs il nt 
Supreme One shininR m the «ltj of htl 
mntr npint, as the sun shines iti the 
hcaNcn lie sees the resplendent lustre ol 
that chanRcleis Light He hnows that 
God IS not the God of the dc id hut of the 
InniR, for Ood IS the Ldcitscif rIcatliUss 
ami eternal lie slunihcrs not, nor sleeps 
He IS awake, for He is the living Got!,— the 
life of all the world, thc'Lilc of life 

When we meet in our hr irta that 
Supreme One, then alone our w nr^h'p is 
fulmled When our ejes meet Iln our 
homage is complete If uc do not set. ilim 
in our worship, we can ^ne him uo olici 
sance with true adbration \%c can ofler 
him no prayers Hden with loves tears 
We cannot hold converse with n dead 
hodv We cannot find God in n. cloil <f^ 
earth a Week of wood or stone This is* 
oufpnycr tint we any at nil tunes see 
His shining presence ns the I ifc itself 
W hen we come to ofler ouf worship to 
entead the dowers ot our devotion at 
llis sacred feet to stag songs to His glory 
—if <ot such times because ot our great 
weakness we cannot see IIis presence as 
the Life Itself, tlicn that toust he our first 
concern For if we have not perceived 
with ourownejes that pure radiaoccof 
divine wisdom how can our thoughts 
turn to Hun and our lov e expand ? liven 
now in the light of our own souls we 
may see His presence as the Lifi* for He 
IS the essence of the life ot all beings 

Let us not cease then to oQer Him the 
blossoijs of our love for if we have a 
single hearted purpose we shall see nun 
as He IS No sooner do we have the inner 
longing for God s presence than He reveals 
Himself to ws We obtain in out own 
hearts the sight o*' that perfect and 
beautiful one, the worshipful and ever 
living God, whose dwelling place is the 
soa] 

Our hirth right is glonous We do not 
have to go abroad to see Him We can 
salute that Holy One within Dearer to 
Uim than sun and moon dearer than the 
flowers of the field or trees of the forest 
IS the human soul ' 

The all wise and ever living God 
pervades all time and space Every visible 
thing that is apart from him wears the 
aspect of death The endowment of lifc- 
. in all things is from God He is the centn 
of consciousnces, and through His mntu 
efstatioa cQasciQU5nc<i9 has come to all 


Utuc^vplmg Hu reilitv this world has 
Ijccomc re il In the shifter of His c^lcss 
life mm his betome deithlcss We ore 
thccliildren oflbc Immortal and have the 
Uirth right to immorUahtv 

Si loOR aa we arc oepcnicnt on the 
world wc arc hound by De ith s bondage 
The whole world beats the outvsard fortu 
of death but Cod IS the dwelling place of 
iinmorLihty If we arc one with flimanu 
He 11 one with us, then, lieyond this tran 
siloryworld, we can Iwhold the radivnt 
abode ci Jlrilinia Then wc can say rf 
our own selves They who know this 
Iwcomc immortal " 

The man that dwells with the ever 
living Got! no longer fears vvlien hr sees 
tlic hand of Death He has the wnnaver 
mg certainty withm himself that be will 
enjoy iniraortahty 

OurRpmt-i therefore arc ffod a dutlling 
place He is worthy to be worshjpjwd 
notwilb outward nUs, but m spirit and 
va truth DUst is ours when wc recognise 
God B prcrcoce iii our inner spirits 

Men without numlicr have undergone 
difTicuUicB innumerable and wasted their 
liodict with lusterities, trying to gain God 
for themselves by external nets, but in 
votn Aod so we find in the scriptures 
this saend text ' Whatever a mao does, 
not knowing the Infinite in this world,— 
whether it be worship or adoration, sacn 
riccor]>cnancc, even for many thousands 
of years —it comes to an end 

Hut there IS no limit to our LlcsscJncss, 
if, with i calm and collected tnmd, wc 
meet the Supreme in our own inner spirit. 
When, hUc the sacred nsAis, vve see liim 
everywhere, when m our own hearts we 
realise His presence as truth wisdom and 
immortality, when our relation to Him is 
so close and deep that liis eyes look into 
our own then there is no separation lie 
isourrattierami wc arc flis children He 
is our Teacher and wc are liis disciples 
He IS our Mother and we are Ilis dearest 
treasure We can say with our whole 
epint 'Thou art our Father who takest 
U9 across the nver of darkness to the 
farther share " 

Thou art our Mother With, an open 
beartweean offerup the prayer 'Protect 
us, M a mother protects her children, 
and pve us grace and vvistlom ’ 

When vve think of the Father who gives 
us courage, the Teacher who gives us 
wisdom, the Mother who gives us affec 
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tioo, then we understand how deep, how 
close, ]s our relationship with God Then 
we shed tears of love at the thought oC 
His love We know that He watches over 
us and loves us 

When this inner cousciou'ness of God 
becomes interwoven ^ith all our thoughts, 
ive receive a new life The meaning of 
things IS made clear The world itself is 
no longer unreal. VlC see all things in Him, 
and Him in all tilings 

“Verily, He is the Life itself, manifest m 
all bemgs “ 

Just as He watches over us, His eyes 
are over all His handiw ork is visible in 
all places, — in the leaves of the trees, m the 
wings of the binds, in the depths of the 
ocean, on the heights of the mountains 


•Inall m-ioifestations of power there arc 
signs of His might In all works of skill 
we see ills wisdom In all events His 
goodness IS revealed In all the universe 
weseeHislove When we sufier, we are 
sheltered in the arms of the divine Mother 
W hen we are bereft of w orldly affection, 
we are merged m the ocean His unfa- 
thomable love His wisdom, love and 
goodness are in alTtbe world 

Ah, what is this that has come upon 
me, and Vi here am I now ? I am neither 
m heaven nor on earth, but with that 
Supreme, surrounded with the glory of 
God The mind cannot contain such bliss 
and Luman words cannot express it 

Translated from the Beagait 


PAlNTiNG IN ANCIENT INDIA * 

Bv T A Goplnxtha Rao 


T he art of painting pictures is a very 
ancient one in India It is coooted as 
one among the sixty four balas (arts) 
which are too well known to require men 
tion katsy&vana m bis famous Lamas <- 
teis states that girls should learn even 
when they are young the arts of dancing, 
singing playing on musical instruments, 
painting, &.c —the sixt> four kalas so 
that these might be ofn^ie to them in tbeir 
womanhood’ and then be enumerates 
the sixtv four L ilib Of these the fourth is 
the painter s art and is n.ferrvd to as 
Jlekb^aai The commentator of \at 
syayana explains the w onl thus — 

8 xTa 

w»rf^siUTuh*i ^ i' 

lltkhj a, therefore, consists, according 
to him, of the six es'entnls, namely the 
different subjects taken up for paintmg, 
their due proportions, expressions of emo 

* V portion of a chapter on Mural De oration 
tn the author « (orthcom eg treat se oo **// iijir Jrc&t 
te tare fioat the ric\r poiat of Iliada SilpaSastras. * 

t vuaiairalani'J 

t”, 


tiOQs, beauty, likeness and exact colour 
The arts referred to above, including 
painting, have, it is stated, the high func 
tiOQ of exciting the emotions of people as 
al«o of affording them 'vmu«einent It 
would be «een from the above that the 
essentials and functions of painting are 
identically those which are claimed for jt 
by the Ucstem painter^ also 

Id the nest chapter, \atsy5vana after 
staling that civilued people should live m 
Nagaras, Kharvatas or Pattanas, informs 
us that among a nnuiberot articles to be 
'cca m the Iiou'es of such civilized persons 
there must.be a chifrapAa/ai t ( i board to 
paint on) and a rartika-samnd^a * Ver 
tiLf samudga seems to refer to a colour 
box with brushes m it 

Kautilya m his ArtAa sjstra states* 
that dancing girls and others should be 
taught the arts of dancing, music, both 
vocal and mstnynental, and painting at 
the expense of the State by appointing 
proper teachers for conveying instructions 

({ 8fpf, a n, 

V Kaulj p. i,6i-«isia Sis t Tran la tj 
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in lEe bocral arls Prom tliiti ntatcmint 
il bLComcs patent that the art of pnmtinf' 
Nsaa cucouragcH by the btate iii tliL <)rd 
aiiJ ^nil centuries before the Lhruli in era 
In the IidtiiJ}un.i, .i ^^urk of much greater 
antiquity than the irt/ra<x]s(r/i, the city of 
Lank&is haul to hate pos&cbsci! |>atntctl 
halls* The A’dt^a sJstr/j, another ancient 
Sanskrit isork, insists upon the s\ulU of 
the stujc, being properly prepared witli 
pohsbcu mortar, must tie painted with the 
figures of men nnd w omen us also creepers 
and trees A eery large numher ol Sans- 
krit dramas contain references to the art 
of painting , for instance in the ancient 
drama the Si aptta I’Jsai aJatt > nttrihutcrl 
to UhSsa, we arc told that a portrait of 
the heroine \Ssarodatta painted nn n 
board was sent to Ibe king Vatshraja * 
Kalidasa, tlic prince of poets in India.* 
describes the hero of the Vrj,hasjjt(Jesa' 
as painting ccith d/uturUffa the portrait ol 
his sweet heart who was angry with him * 
After liaciogconquertfi Lanka and liacing 
returned to Ajodhya. Sri Kama found 
where he used to see lits father D-isaratha 
often’ only his portrait When Kusa the 
son of Kama transferred Ins cipital to 
KublTati from Ayodhya, the poet ucsenbes 
that, the pictures, in thcdcscrtcd capital, of 
the female clepliantt, which deseended 
down the lotus ponds to pluck lotus stalks 
to give their male friends to cat, looked so 
natural that lions mistakiug them for real 
elephants began to attack them* Again, 
we learn from the \talurikaffniwitra that 
Iravatl entered the chitra ijia wbiCli %vas 
newly painted and was regaling her sight 

4 ^aTOurTi fravTvnmf^ ^ n 

. Rsmsiaiu. 

5. sivr trv V VTST^nre ^ 

wW-td Twril I pn 

' Svapaa Vlsa»adani. 

flail fh^rirR 

^]Ssbasan■il.sa. . 

vrsvnnnirt g 

^ Ra^huramsa 

TOiffWrrftfHffmr flwrfsTRvr n%i 

• Ra»liu»anisa 


with the splendid pictures fount] in it.* 
There arc innumerable references to p tint, 
login the works of the Liter ports such ns 
Uatidin, Uiuualiiuiti, iVc. rrom all thcbc. 
nulliors we learn that the surfaces cm 
ploeed for paintigg were walls, boards 
aou slabs of stancs nod tint thcpainln 
were dliJlurJf’.t us mciitioneal in the Ai/z/u* 
ra(ni Cloth was another substance 
which was employed to paint pictures on 
Elaborate instructions arc gnen to pre- 
pare the surface of the cloth lor making it 
lit for laying colours on Keferenee is 
found to the painting on cloth in the 
AJu(/rJrJkih.ii/i where yama/ura is men. 
tioned One of the common names of a 
picture 19 fi.ir/i .audit iscvideotly eJenved 
Iroin the u*e of cloth employed for the 
purpose Mr Khys Da\ ids informs us that 
punting 19 referred m "the Fnli Buddhist 
canon dating from some tJircc or four 
centuries before the Christian era The ‘ 
CcyloocEc Chronicle, the MiiIi4vnms,i,com 
posed probably in the fifth century, teljg 
of tbe mural paintings decorating the relic 
chamber or the Kuv.anieb d.ieohu con- 
structed by king Dattogimiui about UC 

lyO ’*»* 

V A Smith, the author of the liia 
top * of Fwe Arts in India and Ct\ Ion, lam- 
ents the dearth of literature in India deal 
mg with painting and the uliicd subiccts 
sculpture and architecture.* » Writes be • 

ibe n^'^’lI’-V,'! “r* pa'oiirg Jue iv 

uo fr^n i fl ^ ‘e filled 

lokeo >uiric>eot iniercit m jit for it* uKn i.>ke in mm. 
IrMtiscs, practical, liuioiieal or ciilical on the iul >efi 
A, al,e.dy obierved. the I.teiSof Ind a ^on 
u n only tdo pa^uget deahiii! dircair w ih ihe l.n 
loryofari, namely Abul tail's not rV. .r .i . i. J 

0 Omrmt *T5I la’l »f?T!i5nivdvnit 

vnlvf^. B 

. . ^fslaiAignmiiita 

10. Quuied from Mr V a v™. .* >> 

Fine Am in Ilia la, p ^ A.SauUs Hiiiwy of 

ubeiher iq s'sii'iAr!,'".?,'** Indian lietatute 

eooitn Ibelie\e a c ’“I'kuace. doe* not 
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thetically remarked here, *ha\ e left behind 
\ery masterly treatises on all branches of 
Fine Art«, nay on all arts known in tlicir 
time —treatises which for their psycholo 
gical and scientific aual>sis far excel many 
a scientific treatise of the modern day It 
IS the culpable di^regarf of the modem so 
called educated Indian, whose culture is 
one sided and who^e sense nf patriotism 
has been killed by foreign ideals taught to 
him that is recponsiblc for the mck of 
appreciation of the ancient Indian trcati 
scs on art and other subjects , the absence 
of translations of these valuable \^orks is 
construed by Europeans, as for instance 
AJr V A Smith, as lodicatirc of utter 
absence of XV ritten xi^orks on several sub 
jeets of human interest and necesuty 

As has been remarked on several pre 
Mous occasions bv me, the agamic litera 
ture IS cyclopedic in its contents and 
painting forms one of the subjects dealt 
with m it There are not wanting works 
on painting, sculpture and architecture 
m tnc vast field ot Sanskrit literature the 
biahmanas made very accurate study of 
these subjects and have left behind seveibl 
remarkable treatises which have tiU now 
remained sealed books to even the Sans 
knt knowing men, because, they happen 
to be technical subjects, to understand 
whi^ aknonledgeof the language alone 
is inadequate, and hence even the Sanskrit 
knowing people neglected the study of 
these special branches The consequence 
was that the texts became very corrupt 
and in many places unmtelhgible It 
therefore requires more than one copy of 
each manuscript to collate from them the 
correct form of the text Such a labonous 
task has been undertaken m the present 
instant and the technique of the art of 
painting is attempted in the following 
pages wir'd t'fie dei’p oi^tde A'msumadUdcaa 
gQwa, the Silparatna, and several other 
minor treatises What follows may be 
taken to be practically a translation of 
the chapter contained in the linsutmdbb^ 
ddgaitia and the biJparataa 

The word cbitra implies not painting 
but sculpture and it is applied only to 
figures sculptured in the round Sculpture 
m half relief is called cbitrardba , whereas 
pictures painted on xscll prepared walls 
S.C , which produce on the eyes the cfiect of 
solid figures on a plane surface are known 
as cbitrdbbisa and it is xvith this last class 
x>e are now immediately toncemed Paint 


ing 13 defined as the art of depicting all 
moveable and immoveable objects found in 
nature in their exact form and m their true 
colours 

IS enjoined in the agamas that the 
walls of the houses ofpnv ite persons, as 
also those of temples should be adorned 
With paintings Butm private dwellings 
fibres of gods as described la tlieir 
xlhyjna slokaa {m'lntra martis as they are 
called in the onginal) and happy events 
narrated m the Puranas and Agamas 
should be painted in proper forms and con 
veyidg the various sentiments {rupa rasa 
and bbara) and m different postures Pic 
tures of wars (as for example between 
dcras and asuras), death scenes and other 
sad events and figures of naked ascetics 
(aagais) posing m their freakish attitudes 
should not be depicted in the houses of 
pnvate individuals jf^ctures painted in 
due proportions and with proper colours 
produce happiness both to the painter and 
the master of the bouse (We have to 
understand by this statement that the 
prestige of the painter is enhanced by bis 
employer praising the talents of the artist 
to all bis friends and thereby increasing 
the artist's popularity, and that the 
beautiful pictures produced by the artist 
18 ever a source of pleasure to the house 
holder) But those executed m an inartis 
ticmanner pioducc bad effects alike to the 
painter and the owner of the house m 
which the pictures are painted 

The stone wall for painting pictures on 
IS generally rough chiselled and when a 
thio coat of plaster is applied to it catches 
well very thin coat of plaster several 
centuries old is seen still sticking to walls 
m many temples The frescoes of Aja^ta 
arc one of the few remarkable instances of 
tfle aurafiiiity una'er proper conditions ot” 
Indian paintings The recipe for making 
the plaster is given thus in the btlparatna 
shells and conches are burnt with wood m 
kilus and slaked The chuttatn obtained 
from this source 13 found to produce plas 
ter winch forms very smooth and highly 
shming surfaces Four parts of this 
ebaaam are mixed with one of wudgaLra 
tba/ara (’) and one of fane sand The 
whole IS soaked in jaggery w ater With 
this arc added the ashes of npcplantaip 
firuils, stirred well and allowed tn remain 
forone month mavat After tlii« ^ 
the mixture la taken and gr'" 
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nicely— Ivkc butter — ViitU yaggsry water. 
The plasteris non ready for use , , . 

The u all ^3 cleaned free of dust and dirt 
aud a coat of jaggery water is applied to 
it with a brush made of the husk of the 
cocoanut When the wall is practically 
dry, the plaster is applied,! cry thinly with 
a polished, shmmg metallic trowel and the 
surface smootheued with it or with a 
perfectly plane wooden trowel These 
trowels should be of sizes suitable for the 
purpose (see figures 1 and 2) The pre. 

FjA • 

Mctul ssd Wooden rconret< 
paratioii of the surface should be nrooceded 
with slowlv, cusimug e\en ana smooth 
surface When the plaster is laid upou the 
wall and is somewhat drr the surface is 
given a wash with clean water with a 
cocoanut brush When the water has been 
absorbed by the plaster aad the surface 
reuaios still w et pamtiug might be begun 
The plaster dcs.ribed above should not 
be used in the case of wooden boards 
when these latter arc employed as tbc 
surface for painting The preparation 
which is applied over the plaster and 
which IS described below is tbc material 
which must be spiead on wooden 
boards ** 

WaiTH Washing TUB WiU'- 
The plastered wall should be yrcii a 
cuat of white colour iliisis obtained b\ 
imsuigwith the gum of Iht Dim or wood 
apple tree niccl) pondered unbuent conches 
and shells, ortsaohn Tins colour must be 
laid very evenly oicr the prepared surface 
of the w all, on wooden boards or on cloth 
with the bark of the 3Jl,boti tree or a 
brush made of the stalk of the hct-xki 
plant Or, finely pow dcred lime (c/iundm) 
ground several tunes with the water of 
tender cocoanuts, may be diluted with hot 
water and applied on tbc plastered surface 
(This latter preparation should not be 

Re^vrdng tie suificc of if e vikorcottoo 
fibnc upon Tvhich pamimgr ire everuted d T^t 
Mr V A Smih ‘tales that ihef mey be pantnl 
either d rectly on tl e fabric or on a coat ct rfvster 

arrhed to It 



nsed on vvoodeu*surfaces and on cloth) 
The ground IS thus made ready for sketch- 
ing the outlines of the painting 
shell ebunam produces a very highly pohsh- 
cd surface. IS a generally known fact as 
also that it is possible to obtamsneha 
nice surface by the application df ^tliin 
coating of tins material Mr Griffiths, 
who spent over nineteen years m the study 
of the paintings at Ajanta and who mime 
extensive copies of them, has noticed tins 
thm coating in Ajanfa Regarding the 
preparatioh of the surface for painting he 
remarks 

‘Ths first layer— \ihch, iccordiog to onr modem 
notions— prom ses no gr4at permanence, yvas la d to 
a thickness varying from one eighth to three quarters 
of an locli, and on u an egg shell coat of fine while 
plasiet was spread This skin of plaster, la fact, 
oveilad cieiylhiog— vnould ngs, columns carvea 
oroameots, ind figure sculptures— but in the case of 
carved details, mihout the rnietvent on of the coat of 
earthen rough evst and, from nhat remains, it is 
clear that the whole «f each cave was thus plasiered 
and pdDted.~ Great paine were taken with.lhe 
statues of Suddba , oue in the small chamber to the 
rgbt of Uie first fioot of Cave VI is covered wikha 
layer of the finest plaster one eighth of an inch thick, 
so pa med and polished that ilie face has the emooth 
ness and sheen of porcelain 

Tbc application of a very thin coat of 
plaster js observed on the G&ndb&ra sculp 
turesalso Mr V A Smith remarks 

The Slone was frequently fin shed with line 
plaster He the rock sculptures of Ajanta and many 
other local! es of bid a and Cejloo and ihe effect 
was heightened by the fiee use of colour and g Iding 
traces of which are still occasionally discernible ’ 
tl’ 99) 

Making PfcNciLii I ok Skctciiino 
OuTLiNiv Dkanmng 


\ iccipc IS given m the bilparutaa for 
making penciU used in tracing the outlines 
of the pictures Pieces of old tiie arc 
ground into very Cue powder and mixed 
with dnctl powder of cow dung, to this 
mixture is added gum water aua the w hole 
once again ground into a fine paste This 
into sticks resembling brushes to 
tlie length of 2, 3 or d angulas These ncu 
™fnic called / rff.T 

,, V*' subjects of painting may consist of 
tlie figurcs of gods, men, beasts, snakes, 
oirUs, trees, creepers-, etc , mountains and 
®caa, these must be depicted exactly os 
one sTCs them or as one has heard of them 
iuc sketching of the subject is best done 
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The follow ing other colours nre nlso to 
be prepareJ and kept for use uamcly.for 
light red (luncfu rakta), siudari (red lead) 
for laiddle red {madh^ ntta) laka {ban 
and for dcepnedfatintta), l»isbl 
(lac dje) lastly, for yellow, luanaSfila, 
orpiinent or arsenic sulphide 

Gainka should be ground with water 
for one whole day la a mortar and '^tndura 
for half a day , but j«aaa///7/ mast be 
powdered dry and the powder 'loaVwl lu 
water for five days and then gronnd vritli 
water on the sixth These colours are 
mused afterwards with the reiiuired <iuan 
tity of the gum of the nlni tree before cm 
ploying them lor painting 

Gold colour Vute gold is beaten into 
very tbm leaves w hich are cut m small bits 
and put into a mortar a small quantity 
of fine clean sand is added and both gold 
nnd Sind arc ground till thegold is reduced 
to exceedinglr fine dust The paste thus 
obtained is Imvntcd in a glass lesscl 
(idcAa pitn) with water and the sand 
particles arc removed by several washing 
The highly triturated gold is mixed with 
glue nud applied with proper brushes 
wbcfCTCf rcouired in the painting After 
It IB well lined on the surface of the paint 
ing It IS rubbed gently with the tusk of 
tbe boar till it is highly burnished 

Another method of applying gold colour 
IS next described \ery thin gold leaics are 
cut of the required shape an 1 wherever gold 
paint has to be applira tbe surface is first 
smeared with n thin coat of glue and tbe 
gold leaf previouslv cut to proper sire and 
shnte IS siucL When drv the surface ol 
the gol 1 leaf is bunii'h^ with a ball of 
cotton wool 

I or ptxpanng glue bits of fresh hide 
olbuftalo ate boiled with water , when the 
water assumes the consistcnci of butter 
the matter is rolled into halls and dned 
WlicncTCt required, it is dissolicd in hot. 
water This glue (njn /ewa) may also be 
employed m tbe place of the gums of the 
7jlm or the wood apple trees 

Mixtluc of Colour*. 

Colour mixture A mixture of wlntc 
{sitTi and red (raitj) colours vidds rose 
(gaura varaa) colour , a mixture of 
white black (Aniftnn) and yellow (pltat 
m equal quantities gives .. {tJra 

ij Tl e 01 6 nU leidi vftnutTVHi (7j I 


chclihart) •white and black lu equal 
quantities yield tbe colour nf the elephant 
Qajaxaraj) red and yellow, lu equal 
parts, the colour of tbe fruit of rakula 
tree (orange-colour) , if twice tbe quantity 
of IS mixed with one of yellow it 
yields the atjrakta rvnaiati pita ^ deep 
orange colour) , twoparts of yellow with 
one of white produces pmg’i/a rtma (light 
yellow) two parts of yellow wnth one of 
black (knslina) gives the colour of deep 
water yellow and black m equal quanti 
ties IS said to produce the colour of the 
•ikin of man (this must be evidently th<. 
colour of a dusky man) A mixture in 
equal quantities of bunt da (chrome 
yellow) ««d *yinn nrna (blue) make a 
fine green resembling tbe feather of the 
wing of the p-irrot. If black (irs/im) la 
mixed with lac dye (fakshi nva> the 
mixture is that of the fruit of the /vniZm , 
(mauve or violet) A kind of red is obtain 
^ by a mixture ol /jfcshJraia, ;Jli- 
finga (vertuilbou or mercury sulphide) and 
white or iDgTj/jAi (same ns yoti //ngi 
may be substituted (for what, it is not 
sti^) The colour of tbe hair of tbe 
head of Q man is obtained by a mixture of 
black and bluc(nWa) Byjudiciousmixturt 
a VC17 much larger v aricty of mixed colors 
(svHAlrav i arons) could be obtained and 
the skilled artist must be able to produce 
dny desired colour Colours ought not 
lotbtwall white 
yvith bme but on the sMue after 
'^Vx*®** ’ kaolin 

informs us 

tbatlbewbitc the red tbe yellow nud tbe 
blue colours are of four different kinds each 
wogaise them The 
Uinrtl dealing with the four 

wE? nnything about them 

"|»clicau be rccogniM.d ns 
that oftbe blood of the bare 

thesui?aowc)",'*‘^’* 

which Airasuin flower, 

dye* (/jSVrlJar'' 

are of four kinds, namely 
* a M ‘ '* '^®*our of gold 

*>ra (») ^ resembles the r'y-xiii 
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3 Pita which is the colour of bantdla 
(chrome yellow) , aod 

4- Hanta which is that of the cat « eye 
The blues are four in number, namely 

1 Nila, which IS the colour of the 
clouds , 

2 Sydma, which is o{ the crow , 

3 Karul'i, which resembles the colour 
of the neck of the peacock and 

4 Krishna which is the jet black of 
the wings of beetles 

These sixteen are known, according to 
the authority quoted above, as STatantra 
vamas 

A passing mention of colours is made 
in the BZiarata Aatya when it des 
enbes the painting of the faces of actors 
Men of diSerent countries are of differ 
ent shades of colour to appear on the 
stage with proper skin colours a study of 
colours' and colour mixture is necessary 
for these have to be applied to the iaces to 
imitate different complexions The Katya 
sdstra recognises lour colours the white, 
the blue, the yellow and the red as the four 
primary colours (srahfiava vvnas) * The 
product of the mixture of two colours is 
called a uparama 

A mixture of white and yellow yields 
the panda vama , 

A mixture of white and red, the padma 
rama (lotus colour) , 

A mixture of white and blue, the 
iapdta’rama (pigeon colour) , 

A mixture of yellow and blue, the 
lianta-rama (green) , 

A mixture of blue and red, thek<r5haya 
rama , and 

A mixture of red and yellow, the gaura 
rama (’) 

Many more colours could be obtained 
by the proper mixture of three four, &c, 
colours at a time 

Colours according to the Natya Sastra, 
are divided also into strong and weak 
colours In mixing strong and weak 
colours the propoi^on of one of s^ng 
and two of weak colours should be em 
ployed The blue is the strongest colour , 
therefore one of bine must be mixed, with 
four parts ol the w eaker colours 
Brushes 

Brushes required for painting are classed 
as of the fine, medium and large sizes 

1 Tdrl iAs d%4e coloor* id(o te\ea Lisds, 
namely, sjlla, r(lo file ralla, I ante iafita ana 
tl tiro. 
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{sttk^bma, madhjama and stbula) The 
handles of the brushes are required to be 
SIX asg'uZaa in length whereas the hair of 
the brushes should be 6 javas in length 
The extremities of the 
handles of the brushes should 
be made either cylindncal 
or octagonal to about a 
eighth of th^ir length A 
metallic nail {sanku sauda^a 
sanku khanda having a 
head shaped m the fashion 
of a yava (barley corn) is 
driven firmly into one end 
of the handle Fortbestho/a 
lekbanis (large brashes; the 
hair m the ear of the calves 
should b“ used , for the 
inadbyaaa lei bams (medium 
size), the hair on the belly of 
goats and for suksbma 
lekbanis (fine ones that of 
the tail of squirrel {cbikroda 
I puebba) The above men 
‘ tioned boirs must be secured 
firmly round the metallic 
nail either with lac (sealing 
wax) or with fine thread (sec 
fig 3) «Tbc artist must pro< 
vide himself with lekbanis** 
(brushes) of the three differ 
ent sizes made of the three 
different hairs m all nine 
lekbanis, for each colour It 
IS evident that the hairs of 
the calPs ear, of the bcliy of 
the goat and of the tail of 
tbe sqoirrel are of different 
degrees of ffexibilitj or stiff 
ness and yield brushes corres- 
pondmgtothe modem bog’s 
hair brushes, sable brushes, 
etc 

Several Postures of 
THE HuiiAN Boev 
T he texts of the deamas 
then proceed to describe the 
various postures of the bu 
man figure namely the nju, the ardbaiju, 
♦he '^cbika tl e drdbjksbi, and the bbitUka 
stbdnas » • Corresponding to these frontal 

iS. The word Itihani con«ys the same mean og 
as the aaaest auge of the Engl ih irord pencil 

19. Matlang the %aious nirat before proceed 
dug ir th tbe drawing of the p ctnre u employed as 
fit as It IS asceita sable by tbe Ind aa a heal cf 
pa nUDg trhercTtr its lafiutace coold "V^Mr 


LoGgltnd aal 
sect on of a 
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postures arc also dorsal postures also 
possesbiBg tbe same names The frontal 
postures arc techmcallj knona as the 
makhj'a and the dorsal ones the pira^ 
rntta la the nju sth^tna the full face of 
the human being is Msiblc whereas m the 
bhittik'j only one side of the face is said to 
he visible (that is the profile) The 
measurements of the various postures 
with reference to the medial line (hrahiua 
or madbya sufra) are given next 

The front side of a figure is called the 
purva bbaga and the back side the para 
bbaga The line which is imagined as pas 
sing through the top of the mal uta the 
middle of the forehead the tip of the nose, 
and the navel and terminating at the mid 
die of the two feet is called the brahma 
safra (compare this with the description 
of the Uttama dasa tdla measure given la 
volume I of my Elemeats oi Hindu Icono 
erapby) If tl e total height of a human 
bgure IS divided into 124 f parts one of 
these parts is called an angula the other 
sutras m the case of the front full faced 
human figure {mukhya ryusthilni) would 
be situated it distances of six ^agulas 
from each other that is tl e mukha 
pdrsvtt sutris (sec fig 4 ) it a distance of 
BIX aogu/as on either s de of the bnbioa 
satra tbt^ kiksha sutras at six aogu/is 
away from the mukba parsn sutr't and 
the anLiparSTCSutra six angulas from 
the kaksha sutra in this posture all the 
front features of the figure will be distinct 
1y visible while none of the back will be 
visible the width of the ears theo, would 
be one angala and the sankha one angula 
the width ot the feet one bhdgi (one 
part ?) and the » of the toes three 
hb<Tgas (?) here the text incorrupt and 
l<i therefore not quite intelligible * * 

In the case of the ardhanu posture the 
interspace between tbePf/sra safrasand 
the brabiua satra is One of the 

parsra sutras should pass from the root of 

V A Sin tbs il ilory of F ne Aits dembestbe 
d«la. U fii p» nuag by reodeta T be ans undei iV e 
beadog Mecbaa cal Methods on p 315 

20 VivnnPiaTtvisi'gvfftvf’Hifti 

Regard og the desc plonsofthe varous 
Ihe text s not qo te nlell g ble 1 orig najly ibonght 
of raalt ng draw ngs lo su t to ihe deicr pt on but had 
10 abandon ihe task on ng to the i fficnhy » under 
suodisg ptopeily the or g nal 
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the great toe of the back leg to 1 little out 
sde the nipple ol the breast the distaoce 
of this siifn from the knee being five 
Pnrsra satra should 
fwssbetween the middle and the fourth 
V,t V '*S‘**“ the text IS 

sutra must 

^ outside 

through the middle of 
‘be of the back 
„?.i V, position of the van 

nr * delineated by the ex 

etc^ of one a own imagmatton 

ixKbika posture The distance between 

** tfrir^kv sir (! i 
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one porsFa sutra and the brahma sutra, 
m this instance, should be ten angalas and 
that between the other parsya sutra and 
the brahma satrUf twelve atigulas One 
parsva sutra should touch the forehead, 
one side of the eye, the check (the shoulder 
blade perhaps in the pariivntta or back 
view), at a distance of one angula from the 
nipple and one and a half aogulas away 
from the na\ el, and be clearly outside the 
rotilrsha (the joint of the thigh) and the 
dm desa (the part of the leg just above the 
knee) and the root of the great toe (wsKt 
?) 

The brahma sutra should pass through 
the middle of the brows ’), the cen 

tre of the nostril vrer «rvri ?), the 

middle of the navel, slightly outside the 
male organ, in front of the knee and by the 
side of the nail of the toe 

The other pdrsva sutra should proceed 
from the back of the head (?), pass near the 
car,* the neck, (the joint of the shoulder 
blade m the case of the parjvntta or back 
view), the nipple, at a distance of one 
aogu/am front of the waist 

’), two augulas away from 
the hip (*rtern5 . ?) and 

behind the knee 

In the arrfiaAsii posture, the distance 
between one pjrsva sutra and the atadbyi 
brahma sutra, is one aigulaaad that bet 
w eeu the latter and the other parsra sutra, 
eleven aogulas One of these parsva sutra 
must pass through the scalp (Aesjuta) 
the tip of the nose, the arm pit (iaisfia- 
mula), the navel, the knee and the root of 
the great toe , whereas the brahma sutra 
(which seems to he known also as the 
purra siftra) should pass through the 
middle of the forehead ( ) and the 

middle of the brows and be removed by 
one aagu/a from the goji (the hollow on 
the upper hp immediately below the nose), 
and should pass through the cbm, the 
arm pit, the navel, the male organ, the 
part of the leg just above the knee (aoi) 
and the tip of the great toe The other 
parsra sutra should pass through the back 
ofthehead (?), the wnst, the iifikx finger 
and tfae^kn<.e of the front leg 
’) 

The SIuttiA. I posture or the profile In 


this instance there would be only two 
paLsba sutras {=aparsya sutras ?) and the 
brahma sutra would vanish (?), that is, 
the mndbya sutra would coincide with the 
paksha sutra ** One paksha sutra would 
pass from the back of the head touching 
the shoulder blade, the elbow and the calf 
muscle , nothing IS mentioned of the other 
paksha sutra 

The distance betw cen the scalp (kesanta) 
and the brahma sutra would be 3 yarns 
The distance between the tip of the npse 
and the brahma sutra would be 2 j avas , 
The distance betw een the gojt and the 
brahma sutra would be 1 jnv a , 

(The medial line of the goji should be 
below the rim of the gojt by V2 yara) 

The distance betw cen the cbm and the 
brahma sutra would be 1 luguH , 

The distance between the junction** of 
the neck with the chm and the brahma 
sutra would be 1 aogula , and 

The root and tip of the male organ 
must be tangential to the brahma sutra 
The four pararritta** or back views 
are identical with the four mukh^a or 
front \ lews but with this difference, name 
ly, that in the one the features of the back 
view only would be Msible whereas m the 
other would be visible only those of the 
front Mew By combiDing the mukhja 
and the parayrttta postures any number 
of mixed postures could be obtained and 
these arc technically known as sankara 
stbinas In these mixed postures, for 
example, the face may be rtju sthiaa, that 
below the neck another stbani, that below 
the waist a third and so bn The mixed 
postures must be evolved by the imagina 
tion aud artistic skill of the painter , no 
rules could be laid down to guide the 
artist 

Having obtained a most accurate draw 
log of the subject of painting, the artist 
should proceed to lay in the local colours 
with a large brush [sthula lekbani) In 
doing this, the artist should avoid the 
formation of blotches by unskilful hand 

x%. Ls ihc PA&53SC lo be onderstcod m the follow 
ing manner when it makes sense ? Thera woold be 
ool> I TO taint namely midhyat Ira and only one 
partt/a tu/ra, the t t-ilrat be ng r Ihe same 

pan come de that is oney.irj— aj <ra raoisbei.’* 

••4. Of course ihe fuH back t cwinaten lo be 
idem cal with the full front yew so far as the d s- 
poston of the Sutras are coicerced , hence it* 
fuj /»f/« y ews are sa 1 ta beodf/ra-r 
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ling of the brush , he should, by appli- 
catjon of the pigment m increasing depth 
ot colour, produce the effect of elevation 
and depressions (frohrn) Various degrees 
of shade could be produced by the judicioos 
mixture of colours , and light and shade 
(sxdma and vjjvala) and their effect, name 
ly the appearance of roughness and soft- 
ness {parusbja and laardava) could be 
brought out by the skiU of tbe artist m 
manipulating colours ** 

'•Painting is divided by the ancients into 
two classes, namely, the rasacbitra and 
the dbub chttra The former employs a 
m^ium for mixing colours in , (water- 
colour painting is an instance of rasa 
cbitra) In the dbab cbitra which is 
employed for temporary decorations the 
picture IS produced by the streiving of dry 
colored powders on the prepared ground 
which 13 generally tbe floor (This art is 
^°“thcrn India under the modern 
name of raz^arolb and cotrespoods to 
^ coloured chalks or crayon) 

The artist should portray viridlv ex 

U 18 not enough ifthehmbsaud features 
ore painted correctly , the pictures 

such ns sriagJra (lovcl &.c cw<\n» 

to the mind of^tbe 
onlooltt vanoas seat, meats should W 

deliacated oa the Mali, of temole, n,S 

fo^lfeVcs"" 

reaS,„^‘’th'e"eo“teTt? ll 

regarding the technique of the Mt"nf 

matters haie to be examined irom th! 
spcciments of painting existing 
parts of India aud Ceylon ^ “ many 

It might be remarked that in the above 
descnption the lorms, forinstaucc of the 
various hmbs of the human figur^ aVriot 

•5 tl muit b«> »p«c ally noied here ihai H r,A 

waiTuo SmployTsb^ anll'tUd/ 

10 produce Ihe same eflect by h $ I ne draw 
t BCI atiempi* at ahad ng correctly may be abom 
tom maDy aocieal and mt J etal pami agi ” 


gt«*i » no anatomical studies are pres- 
cribed True, thesedescnptionsarescattercd 
practiully over every page of literature and 
tbeauthorsoftbe treatises on the technique 
of painting have therefore not cared to re- 
produce them in their works A very inter- 
pting article descnbingthe pa^tsof human 
depicted by Indian artists liberal 
ly Illustrated by well-drawn sketches was 
publish^ in this Journal by the illustrious 
artist Mr Abanindranath Tagore andnhe 
attention of the reader is particularly 
ibf Sives an accurate idea of 
tlie Hindu notions of forms and propor- 
DescnptJons of 
m^nts depicting various senti 

such as love, anger, eta, are found 

Lre ofron , these 

even to tediousness and 
the St! >“ mastering 

mSsdkf ^ produced oa the faatO 

dissertaUon 

the skin colotirr rTr ?v ‘o be 

females painted m ^Surcs of 

Ceylon * the Sigin Cave in 

whicU^iB^a” s'^bool of painting 

ownandis of its 

painting the tiuhl!< -°ther schools of 

the Mafabw ^honl^nV' to 

Specimens ot this 

country and arc the 

and skill la^he^*^,? of striking beauty 
agaojK descnn&. ®tudy the 

more or less earned out 

^ere often The painters 

Nambunbrahmani^i^rtf XI of the 

jumber of A large 

Southern India ^^®t Coast of 

someaotiquitv' a*^ contain paintings of 
ptetures of the choice 

Kathcred ftom these somtxs, 
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tracing the history ol pamtmg from cen- be forthcoming m the near future and add 
tury to century, IS indeed a great desidera to our small stock of already published 
turn and it is earnestly hoped that it will pictures of anccent and medieval India 


TRANSLITERATION K INDIAN SCRIPTS 


L et me begin by saying that I ha\e 
l&hvays had a \toIent prejudice against 
the transliteration of Indian languages 
into Romaic script It is probably a mere 
prejudice and no more, simply due to the 
fact that just as "George Washington” and 
“Victoria ’ look ugly, somehow, when render- 
?? srtd sc, 

say looks prettier, and is 

more agreeable to some subtle sense of 6t» 
ness than even the respected and familiar 
“Ramananda Cbatterji.*' Script and spelling- 
seem as much a part of a language as an 
oyster's shell and its occasional pearls belong 
to the succulent mollusk which secretes them 
All this IS a matter of prejudice. But preju> 
dice preconception, habit dominate us all m 
matters much " more important than mere 
writing f admit that I am prejudiced in 
favour of Indian scripts They are beautiful, 
(Specially the charming Bengali \anety of 
the deva nSgari senpt) and the Indian alpha- 
bets are admittedly completer and more 
scientihc in llieir arrangement than ibe 
‘ higgledy piggledy* alphabets of European 
and Semitic languages, which jumble vowels 
and consonants together without apparent 
Th> me or reason 

But I feel bound to say, in mere honesty, 
that recent experience in teaching has taught 
me (there is no better teacher than the at- 
tempt to teach) that there are marked 
advantages m using a transliteration of 
Indian scripts for philological purposes 
Such a transliteration makes the rapid ap 
prehension of etymology remarkably easy 
This IS due to the convention by which the 
letter a is regarded as ^inherent’ in conso- 
nants In India and IS therefore not written 
and hence gives nse to the which arc 

a notable impediment to the graphic record 
of etj mologtes. Itis exactly equivalent to 
the diiHculties experienced m arithmetic 
before the discovery of the magic cypher 


which has so transmuted and facilitated the 
art of calculation 

For take an Indian word and write it in 
Romaic characters, leaving out all the 
Take the word *f3ii5lJl^nd write it without 
the os. You will get ‘prmhms.’* Take 
anrf you get Fafte and 

tc 

you write 1 91. Take«i<?«i, and there results 


This peculiarity is evidently an impedi- 
ment to the graphic exposition of etymology 
So again, is the otherwise charming and 
pretty convention— by which all but initial 
forms of the other vowels are written m 
visible combination with the consonants to 
which they are wedded in speecli For the 
philologi^st calls on the eye to divorce sounds 
wedded ‘together by the longue and the ear 
In Bengali the letters e and at and t precede 
their consonants, as some wives walk before 
their husbands, so fearful are they of being 
separated from them , and as for a and au, 
they actually twine themselves round their 
consonants and become wholly inseparable, 
so that It IS difhcult, for example to explain 
Uic san dhi in fiCfll'^'S except by oral enunci 
atioa and explanation Novr, rn ordinary 
transliteration, (m which a is written, and m 
wriucli the sign is not required) etymo* 
l(^y IS made very eas ly apparent by the use 
of hyphens Coiuider, for instance tbesigni 
Gcatioiacalling for no elaborate explanation, 
of the wnling down of the following words, 
in which the hyphens show where the 
component parts occur 
an ek, dhar-iyS-chiUm , sam abhi vy i bare , 
tiro-bhilta , mano*har, etc 

It IS obvious that these graphic representa- 
tions of the morphology of the words 
cannot be cfTccted m letters so K 
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compounded as in 

etc 

It may be said that the advantage Ihns 
fjained by transliterating is a trifling one 
Yet anything that tends to dearness and 
aceuwey of thought and exposition is not to 
be despised We humans, at best, arc 
confused and prejudiced creatures, and 
dearness of spcedi and ttritlng, small 
matters in themselves arc a step tii the 
direction of that utter honesty of thought 
and statement which is the very basis of 
what we call Science and so oddly enough 
partition off from the ordinary affairs ol 
life. Science surely, fs merely the rigorously 
accurate, unprejudiced, and disinterested 
ascertainmeut and statement of all manner 
of facts so far as they are within our cogni 
zance aud competence 

Let us therefore confess even it be with 
a pang, that for philological purposes, our 
Indian alphabets, wonderfully complete and 
accurate as records of spoken sound though 
they be (far better than western and Semitic 
alphabets), are dot helped but limdercd by 
the fact that there is no non initial sjmbol 

for ^ Trt I * 

While I am about it I fed impelled to 
make a farther admission to t!ie advocates of 
Romaic Script The are something 

of a trial to old ejes. This docs not roalter 
m the case of ver^ common and familiar 

forin, puture as it were, of the whole 
word, and does not scan the component 
klters But some admirable Indian ^ters 
make a free use of somewhat recondite 
Sanskrit tat savia J In these, the compound 
consonants and the sjmbols'^^ and present 
real difficult es to eyes whicli no longer 
possess microscopic dearness of vision 

Having rnade all these (1 trust generous! 
admissions, let me repeat that, while it ti 
pleasant and Msy to read good Bengali prose 
and verse in the beautiful Bengal, script ,t « 
not agreeable to read, say, one of Rab, 
Babus charming odes set out as foIl6ws — 
amar milan Ugi tuini 
asca kave theke I 
tomar candra sar>ya tomay 
rakh’be kothay dhcl e j 


kata kaicr sa kal s ijhp 
tomar caraij dhvani i3je,*f 
gopane dut lifday roajhc 
gcche amay deke. 

The stanza has lost something of its 
grace and charm I know not howorwhy 
and I fed inclined to apologise to the famous 
’ffw who wrote these delightful lines. I 
suppose .a similar result would foilijivifwc 
were to write a stanza of Wordsworth or 
Icnnjson in Bengal, script. , v 

J/'tt .“."‘’“Z "'»■ '"'P'"' coiilribul 
lion to tlin Ualilc of 11, n SenpU, l„,n|;,„dcecf 

1,15 rl, °t “’f * '''"''“I'nt ntu- 

Ual 1 haie (nends in boll, camp., fonviloso 

ereal rcpcct, 

and one * lempotar, compromia:; 

and one that cannot injure the prospect, of 

eithe, combatant Ut u. Icep the iKn 
on. script and spell, nj pf each la„s„ag/for 
literature, which must needs be the iimsk of 
those to the manner born That nS not 

As'recuto?' c! 

ha. .t. aSl"^ KnmaTc 2,,'? 

ini.ch’„“S?”&'i„.^“ “tree that r.'f. 
such bodies aU and other 

«*«ly r«d 1 J ' It'S clear, 

useful and indeed a^'n'rable and most 

nnght consider he* 

togiveX nronu^r would nob be vrell 

•ntcrnatioual PhDnehc'A* 

'wy widely for H>af ^”°''ation now used 
m^nsof Unm.^IV It^lTbrdsS 

sounds as^ .nTn^fv"^ between all known 
00*^100 them so correctly re- 

tnstantaoconsly rern* °d( country can 

netic script Mr Ss liL ^ I*'® 
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acquire and some efTort to retain it in mind. 
Whereas the I. F, A. script is familiar to 
linguists everywhere. You will observe that, 
here again, I compromise. 1 do not propose 
the use of 1 P. A. script for general use in 
Indian or European languages. It were vain 
to do so, for it is plain that the generality of 
men •will not use' it for correspondence or 
composition. But for a 'special purpose such 
as that of indicating to the eye in a dictionary 
the correct pronunciat/ort of words written in 
conventional spelling, its value cannot be 


deni^, since it has stood the test of many 
years of^experlence" 

I know that one who suggests compromise 
will not win the favour of enthusiasts of either 
sida Yet this compromise calls for a conces* 
sion which may easily and painlessly be' 
granted by the conservative, and one which 
will, in a measure, be valued by the most 
impatient reformer. It is with that thought 
that I make my well-meant and diffident 
saggestion, , 

J, D. 'Anderson. 


THE ANCIENT CITY OF TAXILA 


T he following account of the foundation 
'of Taxlla^ which. is< taken from the 
Ramayaua-may be found interest* 
iog. ‘ ’ 

According toitbe • Ramayana. when 
Sama'mlcd in- Ayodhya, the Gandharvas 
used.^o live in .the country on both the 
banks of the Indus. 

. vrr' ^ vT*fol»rT: i 

tf gru XT s 

, - - Ramajaaa. Utt&rakaoda,* 

' 3D0tb Ssrga, Slolas 10 aod 11. 

Towards the end of his rule, f Kama, at 
the request of Yudliajit, King of Kekaya 
and maternal uncle of Bharatn, sent an 
army for tiie conquest of the Gandharvas 
who lived in the “beautiful country on 
both the banks of the Indus.” The army 
was led by Bharata who wasaccompanied 
by his sons, Taksha and Pushkaia. On 
hearing their approach Yudhajit (whose 
kingdom appears to lie to the cast of the 
Indus adjacent to the country of the 
Gandharvas) joined them with a large 
following. The valiant Gandharvas camd 
out to light when they found their country 
attacked. A terrific battle ensued which 
lasted for seven nights. Ultimately the 
Gandharva army (which was 30 millions 
strong) was totally destroyed by the 
prowers of Bharata. Bharata then bnilt 

* Tlie nfcrescei in this u-e to Use edition 

of tbe Kamarsna br tbe NirDaja*a;;ara Pruf, 

t Ramajana, Cttarakanda, 100th and lOlct 
Sarxn. 


two cities in the country which he con- 
•quered. The cities were named Taksba- 
shila and Pushkolavaif, after the names 
of bis SODS Taksha and Pushk'ata .who 
were estabnsbed in tbe two cities. The 
following slokas describe tbe beauty and 
the splendour of the two cities, They 
show that even in those early times ideas 
of town-planning were considerably deve* 
loped in India. . 

u**x*rcii; i 

uxt v u . 

xfxrt xrwTvf^ XU# 
xxTnVxnx)x strx xvulPdt i 
vaoW-uxu-xit xrivpixftur?; u 

u 

hffH^ hiHxtvx ^vTxaxniuiT: i 
3TX aXTUfgraXv'su B 

'Uttaralcanda, lOlitSarga, 

' Slokai 10 to 15. 

“When all those (Gandharvas) wen: kill, 
cd, Bharata, tbe son of Kekayec, built two 
splendid towns (Takshashila and X’asb. 
kalavata). He established Taksha in 
Takshashila arid Pusbkala in Pnshkala- 
vatp),-<thc former town) in the bcautifol 
Gandharva country, (the latter town) in 
the country of Gandhara. These two 
towns were full of riches and ; 
stones ; they were adorned with ^ * 
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they vied with one another ia beauty aod 
splendour; both were famous fbr the 
honesty in the transactions of sale and 
purchase ; they were full of gardens and 
means of conicynncc, the shops were 
constructed at regular iutcrvals ; both 
the towns were beautiful and 'adorned 
v^ith many things. They were full of big 
and fine houses aud palaces of seven iloors, 
they were adorned with many beautiful 
temples ; and also with the trees called 
Tal (palm), Tamala, Tilaka, Dokula.'* 

01 course the account given in the 
Ramayona would apply to the most 
ancient city which exis^ at Taxila. The 
remains of several cities have been found 
within short distances at Taxila. This is 
due to the fact that Taxila w'as invaded 
and destroyed several times, and generally 
after the destruction of the old city a new 
city would spring up. 

It took Bharatafive years to complete 
his work m the Gandharva country. He 
retumed to Rama after dolshtng bis work 
and left bis sons behiod, 

The Gandbarvas who arc described as 
such good fighters were also famous as 
good musicians. Kalidasa refers to their 
musical talent when be descnbet the con* 
quest of their country by Bharata to his 
Raghuvamsam. Kalidasa's description is 
short but poetic. 

^Tatu;^ vtTiwni U74i«iv^is'4 a 


sirHrtncTfiruinxf ninr>enc*rini yri: ii , 
Saaburtmrsm, Caato XV. 
StokaiDOasdOI, 

“There Bharata conquered the Gan- 
dharvas in battle and made them give up 
their arms and take only to their musical 
instruments. He installed his son9Taksb.a 
and Pushkin {who were worthy of being 
installed) in capitals of those names and 
ag.'ttn went to Kama." 

The fact that the conquest of the Gao- 
dharvas is also referred to by tfnlidp yn 
would show that the passage in the* 
Kamayana was not interpolated in com. 
paratively later times. 

The identity of Pushkalavata, where 
Bharata s second son was installed, docs 
not appear to have been fixed yet. It wEI 
appear from the extract from the Kama, 
yaoa given above that it was situated in 
the country of Gandbarans TaVsbashila 
wassituatra m the Gandharva country; 
n..!W ‘“SSestiea may be made tbhb 
Peifhiftl ffom modern 

I ^ hes in the country 

formerly known as Gaodhora ; many 

Sflmlf V* ® similanty of 
}\ fof otcbaoloBists 

BasanTA KvMA& CnATTEJRJtE. 


THE SEEK 


Ye know not why I stumble 

, through the street, 

Children of sunrise laughter, 

How thpy have borne me,, 

these far-wandcred feet. 
Where none have beea before 
Nor shall go after; 

How While ye slept your dreamless sleep 


Bidding me forth. Aat what I and"* 
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NigaoK! 

The IS a picture painted to represent the 

cbaracteristics rcTeoled b; the actor m n pla^ Most 
of these portra t* hear some reserablao e to the faces 
bat iilsrajs m a h gbi; embel sbed form so as to 
depict the ideal face Tbeo^o-e is painted often to 
emphasize the idea of an actor entertained bj hia 
lad; admirers and Other friends The aij^ao-e of 
famous actors IS nsusllj sold ns a color prints and 
finds safe chlefiy among the friends of such actors. 



\igao e b; Tom kijatada 
Jnst irben this enstom of pnntiog and sell 07 
idealized portraas of actors first began m Japan is 
not knosro In earl; dars howerer when the life 
of the actor was regarded as loir such pietures bad 
1 ttle Togue and in the r composition oerer com. 
manded the taleut of first rate artists The first 
paiQlet of imporcan e to gire attention to SB«h nit 
was Tom Kijoooba who died la t~02 at the age ol 
fiflT e eht 

Tom Ki;oaoha bad been assoc ated with theatre* 
from ch IJbood throa^h his father who paiat^ 
theatrical posters. It was in tbs way that the son 
Kiyoaobu became a tV IleJ haul in portraying the 
face* c^a tot*. 

72U-0 


After Ikiyoaobu began to set oat as an independ 
ent artist he showed the inilnence of h s lathers 
trade as well as that of Hishikawa Morooobn and 
the style of iCaigettndo a noted contemporary At 
first Kiyooobn made the face of Ichikawa Danjnro, 
a noted actor of the day bis specialty Danjaro wa* 
dislingaisbed for a bold and siracions manner of 
acting and the portraits of bun made for color pnnts 
by Kiyonobu were accordmgly as agitated as they 
were exaggerated K.iyooobQ became as skilled in the 
portraiture of the real Danjaro as he was in painting 
his ideal zed or esaggerated 1 kenesses As there 
were no other artists to compare with him in this 
. line of painting Kiyonobn became eery popular and 

' his color pnnts of actors were in great demand 

Detween the years IToi and 17C3 there appeared 
another artist named Toriyama Sekiyen JI s pictnre 
J of the artist kwannon presented to the shrioe 

. at Asaknsa is famous It was this picture which 



Another noted painter of affso-e was Katsokawa 
Shnnsbo who bred in 1703 and onwards 

After that many great artists tr ed their band at 
ng8>« among which one of the foremost was 
Toshasat Sbarako who fionrisbed between 1T81 and 
l?9i. Sbarakn brought all the charactenstie features 
ot b s remaiVable skill with the brush into hiaport 
raitnre of the noted actors of bis 6e.r taking the 
utmost paiD to be true to tie Us baineegth 
picture* of lead ng actors bad a great rogue as they 
were wooderfully Me their ong a»h especially in 
regard to cbaractenstic espressions. Perhaps be 
erred a little too mueb on the tide of ezaggeratioUi 
wbicb made the pictnre seem unnatural to those nn 
acqnaiDtrd with the onaiual . and often he wns 
rather too true to life bringing out the detects of bia 
subject as well as his rirtnes , aud tbs did not tend 
to make Sbarnku s p ctnres very popular at first The 
public did not care to see the defects of tbeir farounte 
actors exaggerated or made fun of in any way To- 
day, bowerer people are ready to pay a fortune for 
a color print of SharaVn s as they are in great de 
maod among European cooo rseuri of Japanese art. 

Such artist as Ippitsuiai Buoebo and Okamolo 
Massfush made tnemseleei famoas br paintiog 
^Viihrpy I'lhr inviVi.* 

artuts of this ticce was LtagawaToyokuri tbefirst 
of that name as he elaborated the process to some 
tbiDg not before atta ned us ng eery loud colors 
which caught the eje of the populace Toyoknoi had 
special rales for paintiog ang'ao-e He used to say 
toattbe artist should begiu with the nose then the 
tnouth and next the eyes after which the portrait 
wi i be naturally well drawn lie was occustomed 
to note carefully the pecul antics of bit subect oa 
the stage and incorporate them into the picture 
Able Sbarakn endeavored to portray the pcculiari 
tea of esprtstloa rercaled by b s subjects on the 
stage Teyokuni tcied to br eg out thirr mam 
charactcristica m octoo. In the pa otlog of s gso-e 
Toycknui dd not make prngr heyorJ accrtaitf 
poiat.ofter which heseemt to hare h/St lutereitaqd 
shrunk to forma! sn aud rul„ailty 
la ifae paint eg of ncC>rs 
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krtbasdliD" aod erectiag tbe slabs after tbcj are cast 
vihicb IS the oolf Item that would aot be leqaircd if 
the houses were pouted la place Tbe use of couercte 
castiDg platforms grauulated slag-cotes foe foimiag 
hollow wall>slabs aod of atraveliug erectioa-deriiclr, 
monoted oa towetSi chotactenzes the wotk « 

* Tbe diTidiDg walls betweeu houses ate hollow, 
while all other slabs cast are ribbed The exterior 
slabs are set with tbe smooth f^ace out aod the ribs 
with wood laserts, form studs to which a lath aod 
plaster wall 13 secured ca the luside The ceilings of 
tbe basement and the first floor are beamed, tbe 
smooth side of the slab being turned up TVith the 
eeihugs of tbe secood door, however the ribbed sides 
of the slabs are turced ap, leaviog a smooth ceiliog 
below The window and door-opemegs are cast m 
tbe wall slabs but the wiudow sills are cast sepa 
ratelf After tbe sills are placed wooden door aod 
window frames are fitted 

The roof design is of timber framing with oce 
inch plank sbeathmg on which a red tde roof is 
nailed Tbe gable ends are made with tnasgnlar 
coecrete slabs These red gable roofs oo the white 
baddiogs are expected to give a ver/ pleasiog atchl 
teetnriu effecL 

The boistisg is done with wire rape tl ngs and 
hooks which are hooLetl into eje bolts embedded to 
the concrete The beads of these bolts eome inside 
the form recesses being case around them targe 
eoougb to permit slipp ng in tbe book The floor 
slabs nave four such rings so that the; can be sus- 
pended level wbde the wall ilabs have nags oalj lo 
tbe top edge The lighter pieces such as tbe chiiaoejs 
aod tbe window ledges are set b; baud aod hoisted 
IS bnodles with a sling —•The Liitrarj- Digest. 

Shooting through a dot 
k new kind of shotgun has tbe end of its mnztle 
broadened out and flattened into a slot to keep the 
■hot together and make tbe spoxtsmau s aim more 
accurate at long raisge Tbe Popalae Science 
Moatbl} (\ew Vorh] which describes tb s gnu calls 
attentiou to its ascfuloess both to war ond to sport 



The aezzLE op this gi,n is rLariENED ot.r 
And the. shot ssue lu a hoiizootal hue. 


the priociple, we are told ma; be applied to artiUcr.; 
at well as to rifle fire To quote 

From the ume British sportsmen learned that 
hitting fl;ing things was entirel; posiible there has 
bees a hundred jears of endeavor to make a shotgun 
fixe Its shot charges more compact!;, to tbe end that 
tbe deniit; of tbe pattern be sulScient to insure hits 
even at rrr; long range 

Now comes on inventor with a device to make a 
shotgun spread its charge even more than tbe normal 
c;l Oder’ band, and cot onl; to make it spread, but 
to produce a spread of a certain shape so as to 
increase the chances for a hit. * 

For war usage th s inventor has produced for 
tbe shotgun a tuoxtle flattened honzontallj, until it 
is nolhiog more than a slot of a width equal to the 
dtameUr of tbe buckshot to be used and of course 
mnniog honzontalij' as tae gun is held by the 
shooter The resalt sa;a the luventor is a pattern,' 
made With twelve buckshot, fourteen inches b gh b; 
eight feet wide at a distance of thirt; ;atdi In 
other words at this range the gaa tboat$ a homoa 
tal I ne of round ballets not one of which is higher or 
lower than seven inches from tbe average all travel 
tog in a line of skirmishers e gbt Ixet wide. Were 
men cbargiog the treacb at jara tsterrals which is 
sot now true, three or foot of them would be hit 
with a bullet each Tbe device cau be applied to 
cauaou also, tbe load being changed to a charge of 
loose leaden boUeti and the mnsue flattened out to 
allow them to pass out in a horisontal I ne oolv 
For game sbootiag wbat )s needed is a little lever 
for qnckl; cbaugiag tbe borizoutal position to a 
vertical one \khere ibe crossing dock or quail would 
have to run tbe gasilet of a shot charge spread out, 
ea;. fifteen feet from east to west the walked up 
game eis og tuddenl; or tbe toanog duck, would 
call for a vertical position of the flattened mnue. * 

—The Laaary DigeiL 

Gas DnveQ Motors. 

Uuadreds of beavjr commercial motors light 
parcel vaus cumbersome motor lorries, motor busses 
limousices runabouts and even motor^jdes aud 
motor boats in all parts of Eoglaad, are now success- 
full; operating under gas power Tbe first expert 
mental successes with gas fael led to its being used 
pracUcalljr in a few cities) and. towns, couspicaonsl; 



The gas is earned m a collapsible bag 
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utMaucbctUr la B ra uiitUam tnd n Luodon iIkV 
ucO (l« aooTai on prurcd lu iuuc«iruS ta Iboae 
cc Ur* iliat tbc icil n • rai; 

}ut tlH ua j real dlflicuIlT tbc Dr t ih n utot aU 
»cr to ) a^« tuc oolcrcd ba* been w tb tic r ilc\ cct 
l^ntoiOKtlc uboarllbe car At f rat crude 
colleptbe baj,* n idc of two t>l/ coitua aWci dk 
tboruusll; xvoterp oofed that LuJIooqcJ frotii tie 
toptofUclig wot r buMca ffbea afl&trd aodtbat 
flopped doira over tbc r >d<* u tbe cai paaKdont 
werectneralj sed 

Morereccoilj tbert baibccQ bd dcico* aj; uw u( 
5cm rg d and I „ dcDota o« »of var on* »oil* lu®. 
Barrow tanb* 1 be that filttd to Nc c V rk* p err 
gaa^driien car U SX ured n * oe BitaoccB Ba^a 
of all I zci fanve beta u* 1 icd du ng tl e car o la 
•togee of be Ict* upuioit ofti* new dca but 
Ibote bold og Iron dOO to oOO cube fet I ea* 
bate been tje um»t eo bojq t, Trom fgulc* rtcroii* 
publibed t appear* tbat Lngl ab automol k* ace 


entaed ae I dlEct/atcd IB TLeSe/tuu£e (wrr c^o (Sew 
Y rk A|r I Id) Sa;( (1 • ( niier 

Tb « ub bale lost tier bard* or tbe uecef 
tbcB >1 w ih a I ttle ora t <( vnte leg bij 
bjr a d ol tbe bree wt trr here liu»lraled Tl e clamp* 
and cl ]* fa* ro d r leather tbeaf brruljr to tbckocc 
aod tb |»r or pcBcil t J tbe leatUr l*ttr i liUd m 




Gia-DBiTax MOTOK Boa 

Tbega* seamed a tie t g d coota oer od top 
XhesoDTjet OB « Da b ag ground that the nwlor 
car ope ated art fic at gat has come to atae creo 
alter tbe war More and more EogI th exper » are 
daljcomagto bel ere that there w 11 be oocreat 
drop o tbe price of pet ol after peace * declared and 
tbat motor propoU on bj art fic al gae k zed upon 
as a war t me exped enc « a dcTclopmeot of last ox 
econoffl e value * 

.. ? Secretary ol tbe ComoKicial 

Motor User* Assoaat on of Great Br ta b ba* aa d 
of tbe motor-car propelled by art fic al dbs lia 
popular ty » itead ly ncreae ng and most people 
who have given t a tr al regard It as Iheobvous 
solut oa of tbe petrol problem 

~Tie L teiarj V gat 

Wntins with the Knee 

Armleis toen have h tbe to wr tten when ibev 
^ve been able to write at all by hold og a pe^ 
between tie teeth or toe* Both thcie plan* iDvolve 
mneh dfficnltT What s aaeerted to be a mnefa 
eaa er method ba* been dev .ed by Dr Arthur T 
Blatbly now »erv eg n the Med cal Office s Reserve 
Corp* Bomewbere between the Pac fic Ocean and 
tbe krcBcb front. Dr Ulacbly s kne wrter' is d» 


I V-'lK , { t 


-r 

o 

Aawi-Bs* Iran » g,„v8 wirn tbb kkpz. 
p^^*Vof*X*r l og* » n^l'iTearlT 

aeem The h.»i '1 * “f*rly so d fficult as m cht 
ball gvolthe* knw foot re»t* on the 

bo«dVtbVaVe«.t?adU.to‘’.*„* 

trol .fur a due amouB[ of t % Ther^eT^ '‘■'’ 

^'nrrbJ!-d\-bb 

Wetoioc ber. .bout’tt“ ;!rre^^;roA‘i.:\[“ 

~Tbe E terni7 O got. 
A Stage Deluge 

dewr bed 

Tbe Deluge the netora arr.h.? entitled 

water proof by lowe ngiron «h^r.“‘ “'^onimade 
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A STtCB DBLVCB. 

Wbile the Aud eoce tbaddert and qoakts at tb« ragiog of tbe ttmble storm b ceteea men bach stage are 
notking icifid reach era rumbl ogcaoooo balls np aod dowa a cbnte aed a fall size aocbor 
chain IS drops (art; feet upon a steel plate nitb a reterberatiog crasb 


the Diicellaoeons apparatas aecessarj’ to produce tbe 
effect 

The looumerable cables braces stands spot 
I ghts and mate of ropes rrould test most people* 
lOgeanltT partiGularl; those anacquaioted wttb I fe 
behind the seeoes 

In this prodnction ceerj available bit ol space >s 
ntil zed Tbe scene proper is wbat Is koorvo as a 
box set and is a permanent arrangement tbrongb 
the three scenes of the play 

Detai s have been given strict attention and tbe 
lowering of tbe iron shutters to mate tbe place 
water t ght IS a most ingcn ons arrangemcDt the 
audience being able to see the shutters slowtjdesccnd 
mg as tbe ratchets and cranks do tbtir work—noisilj 
and dramaticallj Now for the b g stuff 

Seated at a keyboard provided with nnmeroas 
telltale lamps the stage manager s gnals to tbe 
various men stationed in d scant nooks and cornera 
to prodoce whatever effect they have charge of at tbe 
critical moment or momenta Near each stage band 
IS set a signal lamp in senes with a telltale tamp on 
the stage manager s keyboard and both work 
together it reqn res n netecn men to produce tbe 
atmosphere oftbedelugel 

Some work targe trays made of resinous wood 
and resembling tbe shape of a cheese-box cover with 
very small peas in the same. These trays are held 
in both bands and worked around in a roUiag 
motion thereby giving the effect of light ram and 
may be seen being used by tbe men on tfaeailgbtly 


elevated stands or platforms Next comes our heavy 
ram machine made of a stand in wb ch is snspended 
a dram made ofhne moiqnito screenings and inside 
of tbe drum a few pounds of small peas are thrown, 
when tbe drum is revolved by means of a crai k the 
sound effect of heavy ram is produced Tbe mind 
making machine s nearly the same as ram machine 
excepting that tbe dram is made of large chicken wire 
over wb ch a str p of canvas IS thrown weighted on 
one end so that it bears against the drum When 
tbe drum is revolved the friction exerted against 
tbe canvas gives the effect of wind For shrieking 
wind a large hand blower as is used by riveters and 
blacksmiths is nt 1 md and tbe wind is sent tbrongb 
a number of chambers and then out tbrongb a large 
born when the handle is turned swiftly a loud 
sbneky wind effect IS secured Andoowfor our big 
slam —large wooden troughs are used for the rumble 
effect and are about ten feet long by two feet wide 
with z gxag slats on the bottom to bounce tbe 
cannon balls as they arc rolled back and forth. 

Tbe mighty ramble of tbe dam bursting Is made 
by having a similar arrangement of troughs 
extending from the top of the fly gallery' (about 
forty feet) down to the floor of tbe stage as shown 
intnepicture which in tb s case, wereattached to a 
* gzag stairway leading to tbe dressing rooms ^hen ' 
the tbander man is s gnaled be lifts a small door m 
a b g case containing all sizes of cannon balls and 
pernuta a cho ce quantity ol them to run down 
through the zgcag troughs with a resnltlng sound 
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SUQMJiRlNe SQVX'PtvD \\ ITtI Rkl-tOON ABBIIL FOB LOSO DUTASCB COyUlSJCATIOS 
A sectiooal rtew tbowlog tb< aew telescopic collapsible luasU sapportio^ tbe radio aateaoo; pad motor 
driven windlass for red og balloon wire. 


IS arailable all the engine poner reqairtd All tbat 
would bave to be done would be to connect up tbe 
h gh<Apa itfdjnaoo to these engines and tbs in 
turn to the special bigb power radio transmitter 
Socbaset ineluding tbe d/namo, would not occapv 
such B Urge space at mght be imagined off band 
Also tbe newer U boats are rentable sabmanne* 
era ters sereral hundred feet to length wbcb of 
coarse gieei a much greater (pace for tbe radio 
eqnipment.’ 

The folding and other trpesof masts for medium 
and sbcft range radio work on the sabmanoe mdude 
atcleacop mast patented sereral ^eacs ago b; aa 
American Mr Joseph Raes In one t;pe a continuous 
ilesible metal cable IS used n ben a pull as produced 
bf n motor is applied to tbe lower end it causes all 
of tbe sliding telcKopic members torse lo another 
mast the sections ate raised and lowered b; gears 
and sbaAs 

Tbe author suggests lu tbis couneckioo a pnenmatlc 
mast similar 10 principle to tbe lifting erases used in 
(bnodnes etc He goes on 

An ingenious collapsible radio mast was inreoted 
in Germany some jeara ago and sereral of them hare 
been used in this counts j It was perhaps the I gbtest 
ercr desgned thus far— possiblj too Igbt for sob 
marine reqn rements— bat I possrst tbe clement of 
speed It cmplojed four dex ble strips of metal ridlcd 
on drums at tbe base These stnps were notched ou 
^th edges and when tbe handle was turned the foor 
notched strips of tbe t steel intermcsbcd with ea..ti 
other making a lockcomered square tabular roost 
about 8 inches square It was found poss ble to raise 
a platform containing two men on It to a hegfat of 
SO feet for obserration pnrpotes wbru necrssar; 
Two men could raise tbe mast la a abort time bj 
turn ng a geared crank bandle 

*Tbe accompanjing lUostration of a modem ral^ 
manne shows how tbe rarious compartmesla are 
arranged. It was prepared from olSeiat plana of such 
a eralt Tbe location of the collapsible rad o matia it 
giees at well at tbe position of tbe aator.dnTea 
switch far baaling In the antenna balloons An 


interesting feature not geoerallj known it tbat anbna 
nnes are now fitted with snbmanoe telegraph 
spparatns which operates meant of sonnd warei 
scot throngb the water from powerfnl electric Tibra 
tort mounted on tbe bnll of the submarine SeasitlTt 
microphones SDitablj mounted on either tide of the 
hoU enable the commander to tell when a ship It 
approaching eren at a considerable d ttaace bj the 
sonnd of her propelleri which it transmitted through 
tbe water 

Then there is tbe latest safety feature— tbe tele 
phone boojr If the submarine ihonld sink and become 
anmaoageabte tbe crew can pull a lever wb cb releases 
tbe telephone bao7, which met to the surface of tbe 
water Aaj craft pass ng lu the rinuitr of tbe sunkeu 
subsea boot can open this buop and bj means of tbe 
telephone inside it speak to tbe imprisoned crew 
Sobmanocs send out sound signals of distress through 
the water also which ma; be intercepted b/ another 
submarine or bj a war ship or steamer 

—Tbe Literur^ Digest 

It tho Bee a Geometncian 7 

Tbe wouderful ab 1 tj of the bee ns a practical 
geometer has been extolled bj naturalists time out of 
m od ifow on earth does the "little busj one 
manage to construct cells of acenrateir hexagonal 
soctiOR which pack perircti/ together With no waste 
space* Accorihag to Editor Bigelow of Tbe GaiJe 
to \ature the l>ee docs nothing of tbe kind She 
budda ronghlj circular cells which being of plastic 
wax assume tbe hexagonal form wbea sqneexed 
t ghtlj together The geometrical wonder sere it 
phjaical law and not tbe brain of the bee Mr 
Bgelow admiU that the practi al tee-keepers 
do not agree with th t new of the cate They cling 
toabel^iuthe bee as a hexagonal geometrician 
dcsptctbe fact that tome of ihe older standard 
writers on bee<uUure as quoted by Mr Bigelow 
teem to bare eatertained practically hit opinion. Ue 
says ia substance * 

In mak ng the comb tbe honey beet never vwrk 
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but purely tbe elTect of A matbematkal iaw> that 
tuabes tbe.bexagoa. As Cbesbire toM ns years ago. 
The geometrical relations which embellish the wax 
tracerj of the bee are the necessarr tesnlt of her mode 
of proceeding And tnatbestat/cs is ho aore her-, 
endowment than It IS that of the soap and water we 
hare b*ea considering. These wonders come because 
the whole creation is founded and sustained by the 
great Geometer, whose laws Of weight and measure 
□either fatter nor rary, so that, for the advantage 
of man, the experience and obserration of the past 
make him the prophet of the future ' And Cheshire 
proceeds to make it perfectly plain that a stogie cell 
made by a honey bee is always circular. The qseen 
cell IS an example of this 'It is circalac~'tbe typical 
form— lacross-secCion, because it is bmft alone, acd 
i9 made to grow with the growth of the grub it 
contains.’ 

’ If a number of was cups, such as are supplied by 
the mauufacturers forquten<c1I starters, are pinceu 
compactly together and then warmed until the wax 
is plastic, and into each one of these is thrust a 
small circalar brush, so as to push oa! tbeinienor, 
the cups will, by the pressure of the brush, became 
hexagonal m ontline. 

* The optical illusion hexagons on the surface of 
any growing honeycomb disappear the raocneat (bey 
are examined with eyes wide open Take a coUeciioo 
ofcircnlar dots, or look at the endsofa pileoflead 
pencils with the extt.partly doted and looUoa 
through the eyelashes and immediately they all 
become hexagonal The appearance is really all 
owing to imperfect eyes It is an optical illasioo 
All crowing honeycomb held at a distance or redoced 
by ^otograpby Wilt show the thing dimly Gsamioe 
the comb with clear,* strong light and adder a 
pocket lent of an inch focat, and every one of those 
Bexagous will Taoish and the comb wdl become a 
plane of circlfi. 

"1 bare examined hundreds of tpecimeos of oataral 
honeycomb made wholly by the beginning ofartiCelal 
comb foundation, from the moment when the first 
masticated particle of wax was placed od the ridge, 
but without a single exception 1 barefonod (bat the 
bees worked circularly or spherically'. In such caws, 
like comb bnilt between the top ol the frame where 
there is room for only one or two rows of cells, or 
on the edge of the honeycomb next to the attacbment 
to the wood, the cells inroriably arc crrrnlar rn 
ontline." ' 

The contention that bees make circular cells, wbicli 
alterward become roughly hexagonal by mutual 
pressure, upheld by Edward P Bigelow, has not met 
with nnUersal acceptance 12 C. HexSaker is of 
opinion that the argument that hollow cylinders 
nnder lateral pressure tend to take on hexagonal 
forms and that the hexagonal cells of the beo are 
produced in (be same way, was long since advanced 
by Buifoo. and long since found to be faltocions 
At no point in the Coarse of their TOnstrnclioo, be 
goes on to assert, do the cells of the bee take the form 
of cylinders with loiecvening spaces, making their 
change of form tbrongh compression possible s while, 
on the otherhand, the vecessarj lateral pressorers 
wholly lacking Ue proceeds 

“Mr Bigelow assnmes that, becanse the thickened 
margins oftbe cells are often ronghiv circular, the 
cells were onginally cylindcKoJ A'o BSsnmptKMi 
could be further from the fasts The interior of the 
cell >s at all points trnlr hexagonal In section; and 
as bees do not at all times, nor nsnolly, work in 


continous cells, the mechanical elfe.t, so far as it is 
efiecuVe, wonld be to transform the hexagon into a 
Circle rather than the reverse, 

* Ont the astonndiDg wonder In the architecture of 
the bee does not lie in the besagoaal form of the cells, 
bnt (a the arrangement by which the cells on opposite 
sides of the comb are joined together at their bases 
Each cell termioates m a low triangolar pyramid 
formed by the intersection of three rhombs, or para 
llefograms, with equal sides and having angles of 
109* and 70* 33' respectively', Now a long while 
ego a celebrated matbematicjan named Konlg, 
witbont having been informed what repeated mea- 
snrements had shown these angles to be, was asked 
by Miraldi to determine what they should be to givb 
(he greatest capacitjr for the least amount of comh, 
and tbe. Cgnrea which he returned were 109* 26' and 
70*34' As the result differed by but twominctes 
from the measurements made by Miraldi it was 
concinded that the bee was not only a finished archl 
tect, but a wonderfnl mathematician as well Later 
It was found that the bee was right and that Komg 
was wrong, an error baring been made la bis ongiaal 
calculations 

“Scarcely Jess wonderful is the instlnet by which 
the bees working on opposite sides of the newly, 
formed comb are enabled to so place the cells that 
each axis on one side sbnjl exactly coincide with the 
Intersection of three cells on the opposite side, with 
many bees working at the same time on diSereot 
parts of the comb 

* The manneriD which this is accomplished is no 
less wooderfol The bees on one side of the sew comb 
dig a fertidal channel asd those os the cppositt side 
two, one on either side of the first, and to aeenrately 
spaced that the axes of the cells os oae tide sbaU 
exactly correspond to the Interxecuoa of the walls On 
the other And ell in the dark 

"These are facts known to every one*who has 
made a study of bees " 

The editor of The Aacncaa Bee Joatasf has thm to 
say on the subject 

“The bees build their cells with the least expen* 
ditnrc of costir inatenal, beeswax Economy requires 
(bat the rcllsne bnilt sobs to fit closely to each other, 
and the SIX sided shape is the most economical On 
the other hand, the surface of the cells must be strong 
enough to carry the bees iif their travels, so the bees 
makea heavier no? at the surface When we nocap 
the sealed bouejeombi we destroy the strength of 
the upper edge and uncover the hexagonal shape. 
But the beei, as soon as the comb is returned to 
them, hasten to gtve it the stfonger inrface by 
lonsdtug the toprol the cells. 

* Pocodation mills used to be manufactured with 
a rounded cell The Dunhaoi mill, which was so 
popular thirty five years ago, made foundation with 
round cell* But the bets always excavated the 
surplus wax from the three cornered angles and nsed 
It in other parts oi (he comb So, after all, comb 
foundation with bexagoaal Cell wails Is not an error, 

* Ont that the hexagons of the cells are not always 
perfect does not admit of a doubt Neither need we 
clonbt (hat, it the bees had plestr of matenal, they 
would probably build all their cells round, lor their 
bodies are round 

On the other band, lu a later itsne of bis magazine, 
TheCtude to \BtaTe kfr higetowr quotes letters from 
twenty three physicists zoologists, and agncnltarista, 
expressing agreement with bis opmi ns 

—The Literary Digest 
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THE IMMEDI\TE CAUSES OP THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 

(iKANSLATro rnoa tiil Thencii oi Mdllp D\ros) 


I T IS a common belief that Peter the 
Great founded a new Russ a th'^t lie 
brought to her all that Europe had 
discovered and formed her into an Empire 
on which the sun never sets that it is to 
him Russia owes all her greatness 

In realitj, however all that he brought 
back after his stay in England and 
Holland was the irt of building boats 
that could navigate the Russian ri\rrs and 
±he convenient way which the Dutch had 
of heating their houses Like an Eastern 
potentate he was so snuch above others 
that there was nothing for him to envy 
or imitate So he did uot deign to 
transplant the refinements and splendours 
of the French Court but came back to 
bia country^ if anything rougher ond 
coarser than when be left it 

What chiefly impressed him were the 
German ideas so much so that he drew 
Germans to Russia in crowds allowing 
them to penetrate deeply into the country 
dominating the schools and even tiic. 
court Tor this there was a special reason 
During one of Ins visits to Gerroary the 
Tsar Peter with Ins suite stayed the ni^ht 
at a village ion where he noticed a youn" 
and pretty servant girl who atteutivc 
observant and with a raie activity and 
skill charmed the illustrious traveller 
Peter with his habitually crude reasoning 
came to the conclusion that a woman who 
could manage her everyday aflairs so 
cleverly wonU nodonbt be well -iblc to 
help him to regulate those of the State 
Whereupon without further formalities he 
took the girl to Russ a and inarncd her 
there She became Cathenne I 

We have heard of kings who have marned 
beggar maids and thereby afforded food 
for romance But m the maid of the inn 
whom Peter raised to share his throne 
there turned out to be only a practical 
an who knew how to rule her bus 

band Hence the predominance of German 

ideas in Russia She was so clever lo her 
methods and had so great an influence over 


Peter that she led him to dictate the will 
which proved the curse of his country The 

? nncipal clause of this vviu was that 
'ctersburg should henceforth be the capital 
of the Russian Empire and that the Tsarina 
of all the Russias should always be chosen 
from among the German Princesses 

These directions came to be scnipul 
ousljr' carried out because though the 
Russian is impulsiv e and brutal he entirely 
lacks foresight Most of the men in power 
failed to realise where this would lead 
them Those who had the tnUlligcncc to 
foresee the future kept s lence i s go^ 
courtiers should TJius things were left to 
drift towards their destiny 

Petersburg situated as it :a at the 
mouth of the Neva, close to rialaad 
Russia s enemy with neighbours who took 
no interest in Russian oflairs feilaneaty 
prey to Germany and was inuodatcd both 
with theJattcr sidcas and products Under 
German influence Russia passed throngh 
^ ®t^ge evolution in her manner of life, 
which WBs also to be seen reflected in her 
Py^sbtine pave Russia her religion 
and lire p*rfcct Byzantine taste should 
have dominated in the churches Instead 
of this the loud heavy German style im 
posrd itself upon the oriental giving nse 
to nu odd mixture It w la the same with 
the soul of Russia Tlie people childlike 
ana wild succumbed indiscnniinately to 
those vyho directly or indircctb became 
their rulers and educators 

“^e result was unfortunate enough 
anio^g the lower and middle classes, it 
was worse as regards the court and 
aristocrat the terrible depravity of the 
Russian Empresses chosen according to 
Tnd from Germany is well known , 

and they seemed to have bequeathed to 
each other traditions of the greatest 
‘3 <^“nous to reflect that 
S’crcSt'^n” gave to the court 

oi ijrcdt Britain a rare examnle of tm? 

EmS*"^^ '‘“r her sister the 

Teodorovna wife of the 
brutal Al«a»d,r III gavs fccu rr.gu to all 
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her impulses and the Eussiaa courtvhas 
never shown less restrimt or been the 
centre of baser intrigues than when she 
was in power Of this the Russo Japanese 
war has furnished us with abundant 
proofs 

The outstanding factors leading to the 
war are bnefly as follows The Grand 
Dukes, those curses of the Empire, claimed 
rights o\er the vast forest stretches of 
Korea Japan whifch also bad designs 
with regard to that country contested 
these rights This was the time when 
ceaseless intrigues were gomg on in the 
court of Petrograd between the supporters 
of Mane Feodorovna the Dowager bm 
press on the one side, and those of her 
daughter m law the Tsannp on the other 
The latter was detested by her mother m 
law an ambitious and despotic woman from 
whom, qI course she had ta^eu away all 
direct power The Tsar torn oetween his 
motberand his wife and alwaysaweak 
man, did not know which way to torn 
The Tsarina batf not been able to make 
herself lo\ed by her new country, and not 
having provided an heir to the throne 
found herself a prey to countless attacks 
and aoDoyaoces The Dowager, whose 
conduct like that of Catherine the Great, 
did not bear laspectiou had several m 
convenient witnesses to it of whom she 
wished to nd herself There were also 
generals whom she desired to help m their 
advancement In short though the inten 
tioos of the Japanese were qoitc plain 
these court distractions precented any 
thing being done to proteetthe country 
The situation resembled that in France 
in 1870 

On the declaration of war Russia sum 
moned up some little enthusiasm from her 
ijcyie Little Janan. danag to attack 
Great Russia! and Holy Russia' Could 
there be greater audacity ' Those yellow 
monkeys would be swallowed up in one 
mouthful 1 ’ (Sic ) 

t must mention as regards ourselves, 
that we, teachers living m Russia who 
bad bccnablcto judge tbesituation clearly, 
had no doubts as to the results of the 
war We had not even a momentary 
illusion and the result proved us right 

The greater part of the Russian x>eopIe 
understood nothing of the war They only 
regarded it ns brutal aggression on Uie 
part of Japan But the true causes of the 
war did not escape the cultured minority 


and they had no wish to be the tools of 
the grand dukes or to carry out the 
caprices of the empress mother Three 
thousand two hundred young men went 
into exile rather than serve under the flag 
Much could be said about this war, 
but it would lead me too far It is certain 
that while the armies of the Tsar were 
being beaten on the field of battle the 
grand dukes grew neb in Russia in the 
most disgracelul ways Public eutbusi 
asm grew cold before the disasters that 
could not all “be attnbuted to a want of 
care on the part of the generals Many of 
these latter were brave men and kind to 
tbcir soldiers the admirals also did their 
duty, but they were allowed no mitiative 
Those who were protected m high places 
did as they pleased and sent off wild tele 
grams on which the authonties at Peters 
burg relied and acted, although the senders 
knew notkng of the field of battle or the 
positions of the ships Admirals cried like 
children for they knew that they ssere 
going to shame oijd death They saw 
what they could lia\-e done to 1i%ert all 
this But they must obey Mony died the 
deaths of brave and desperate m^n 

Amongst the more intelligent the dis 
content grew daily greater Dunng the 
time spent in camp and olso the school 
holidays m Russia the young intellectuals 
taught the soldiers and the peasants These 
latter understanding at last for what 
causes they were being sent so far from 
home to be killed refased to fight They 
fired in the air when they stood f-ice td 
face with the Japanese they sold their kit 
as they marched along they threw their 
nfles out of the windows of the railway 
carnages as they passed over the nvers 
I have seen all this with my own eyes 
to show their contempt fhc the ©ivecn. 
ment, ladies gave flowers to the Japanese 
pnsoaers at every station where the troop 
trams stopped 

Dunng this unhappy war, the revolu 
tion of 190a broke out It paved the way 
for the one that is now raging 

I should say something here about the 
waters who influenced the youngergenera 
tion and led them to think of progress and 
reform The chief amongst them were Ler 
irootofi Pouchkinc Tourguenitf, Dostoie 
veskt Maximc Gorki and Tolstoi The first 
mcuboQcd confined themseUcs chicfiy to 
fiction and to alfcgones full of ideas on 
reform others dc'cribed more espeaally 
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the depravity of the Russian aristocracy 
Maxime Gorki painted the wretched state 
of the working classes Each new book 


doctor? cocmeers and lawyers but t^licy 
cooU only obUm very unimportant posts 
under governmeat M iiy of them wo ild 
have liked to enter the army but the 


excited the young men more oud mare have liked to *otcr me 

Tolstoi wasatfirstthcmostiaflueati-il higher grades , uj. 

He ^poke with such ardour that be seemed These vverc reserved for the sons ol noble 
to understand the soul of the people atfd men and the upper tnuldle classes They 

' '■ ' protested butinvain 

The discontented always drift together, 
and these formed a kind of league with the 
Poles This race lived in a kind of perpe 


all the suflenngs of humanity He became 
ao idol but the worship did not last long 
The feet of clay were soon vis hie and the 
people quickly realised how Uttla his fine 
words agreed with his real life The aris 
tocrat gave up none of bis privileges and 
his pnde shewed itself lu many ways He 
was inconstant to his profession of faith 
and bis writings verged on incoherence 
As he grew older Tolstoi continually 
changed his opinions He thought tliat 
be had done a great deal and that he liad 
brought himself in touch with the people 
by dressing as a moujik and making a 
pair of boots It was Peter the Creat with 
bis boat all over again ' He strongly 
advocated the sharing of properties but 
did he share his ^ He was a despot la his 
family and wished ’’O impose oil hts 
opinions on his own people and force 
tneoi to live according to tlis ideas which 
were always changing The more advanced 
among the younger tnen soon rejected btm 
He no longer received any considcratioii 
at tbevr bands He is the true type of tbc 
Russian— impulsive inconsistent and mut 
able AS the waves of the sea 

Ail these writers had thou led the 
youth of the schools and umversiUes to 
wards new ideas In one sense they bad 
acted on them as Voltaire and Rousseau 
on France in the eighteenth century 

In order to explain the motives under 


tual excitement —often thmkiogtliemselvcs 
more persecuted than was cealij the 
faeP' There were also the Jews who 
formed tbc most intelligent part of 
tbc population The Russian howcveri 
19 above all a fanatic and the religious 
classes still retain the spirit of the 
tniddle ages with regard to Jews These 
latter are hard worl ing and they had a 
keen desire, for education but the high 
schools and universities would only admit 
a very soiall percentage of them More 
over no Jew had the r ght to Itv e for more 
than tea years in the sifme town How 
ever (irmly Ins family vvas established 
however prosperous his business might be, 
when Hie fatal term arrived be must go 
One can imagine the terrible breaking of 

„ p.. ties and hatred that this system caused 

He no longer received any consideratiOD Nonetheless the Jews were loyal subjects 
..^ 1 . ... 1 . «r. - . AU through the war they and the Poles 

fought the best They hoped by these 
means to touch tb^ heart of the Tsar and 
obtain favour for Iheir race , but they 
were ooUsuccessful 

Tbc suSenngs of the people increased 
during the war Th ngs became so deaf 
xiod so difficult to obtain that the workmen 
- — found it hard to support their families 

lying the movement of 1905 the aims of Tbc heads of the revolutionary party 


the younger generation must be briefly 
Stated 

The people had sufi'ered so long under 
harsh tyrants that they were ready to 
fcAlovi aay owe wbo v.ww\d Uad them to 
something new The young men moreover 
who attended the large universities did 
not find what they desired in the educa 
tion they rcccned there Most of the 
professors submissive to the sacrosanct 
bureaucracy found ways of constantly op 
posing their pupils— for any act of revolt 
trivial or otherwise, tliey dosed the 
schools and tl e students lost the results of 
years of study to their great detnuicjit 


determsoed to persuade them to try i. 
peaceful appeal to the Tsar Led by Pope 
Gapon lu whom they trusted nt that 
time the workmen from the factories of 
PoiUitiS and those irpm other work 
shops marched vvith their wives one Feb* 
ruary inoroiog to tbc iVintev Palace in 
order to set thur demands before the Tsar 
and tell bim of their suiTering Was he not 
the father of the people ’ 

The crowd were uuarnicd and saug 
byoinsas they marched Gapon was in 
front cross m hand The Tsar ns every 
knows not only refused to receive 
these delegates but that he caused them 


Amongst the richer classes there were to be fired upon I he square onnositethe 
manyuicrdianU sons They could become Winter Palace was covered wit^^corpscs 
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and the rest of the niaoifesters, or rather 
the suppliants were chased by the Cossacks 
with their tcmble "aagaikas'' 

\\ ben the news of this dreadful butchery 
spread over all the towns la the empire, a 
cry of horror rose from all— the bureau 
crats of courae excepted If at that juoc 
ture there had been perfect unity in 
Russia, and a revolt had broken out every, 
where at once, we should never haiehad 
to witness those terrible scenes that are 
now shocking the whole world Moscow, 
Odessa, Kict, \arsooi aud seiera! other 
towns revolted, hut it was not enough 
Troops were sent down Und there was a 
terrible reaction At Oosen, m particular, 
the massacres were horrible The Govern 
meat required a pretext to justify these 
excessive acta of represstou— it w as easily 
found The Jews, always the Jew s ’ En* 
tirely disreganling their admirable beha 
viour dunng the war, their loyalty and 
the devotion to duty shown by their 
doctors the police, in obedience to orders 
from high omctals, fomented revolts m 
order to l}e able to organize tbcirabomin 
able "pogroms • 

Tbts time it was too much Seeing that 
aotlmig had been gamed by straightfor. 
ward methods and patience, the workmen 
of the factones and the large workshops 
went on stake throughout the whole ot 
Russia tor more thau two months each 
Russian town was isolated hke an island 
lost in the middle of the sea Not a tram, 
not a post—no work of auT kind All was 
in a state of siege The offices were guard- 
ed by soldiers Men were shot and 
dogged on the slightest pretext The 
normal course of life was stopped No 
letters, no news except that brought by 
some brave souls who facing great bard, 
ships went over the frozen nvers m sledges, 
from town to town carrying it. The 
Government at Petersburg at last realized 
that It must come to terms One fine 
morning the h^IIs from ail the churches 
rang out joyously to announce that a con 
stitutiou bad at last been drawn upfor 
the empire A Duma, charged to defend 
the interests of the nation, was to be 
instituted It was a mirage, — it was too 
good to last' How could the aristocracy 
stoop so low as to work with the people 
with those inferior beings, up till now 
absolutely subject to their will 1 It could 
not be — the joy caused by this proclama 
tioa was not uamised— the people were 


suspicions— but they wished to profit by 
this era of tranquility that seemed to have 
come to them It was welcome after all 
their unhappiness ' 

It may interest you to hear how the 
day passed on w bich the great hope— the 
great illusion — was born ft was the 
same all ovCr the empire 

I was theoJiv mg at Ufa, on the slopes 
of the Urals— if not the most, at least oae 
of the most revolutionary towns in Russia 
Its governors were killed oae after the 
other, with an unequalled enthusiasm It 
was on the road to Siberia, near the 
mountains, and the large forests, and thus 
those who earned out the decrees of the 
revolutionary committee had eiery facihty 
for escape 

1 gave lessons amongst people who 
belonged to very difiercnt political parties 
They included the highest government 
officials.»*naturally very reactionary m 
their views, the wife ot the president of 
the revolutionary committee, aud a young 
Countess Tolstoi, a mcce of the writer 
The workmen were on strike, as all over 
the country A temble fusillade broke out 
every evening as soon ns it grew dark 
The town was in a state of permanent 
siege 

On the morning of that histone daj, I 
arrived very early at the house of tbp 
president of the revolutionary committee, 
to give bis Wife her lesson 1 found her 
very much excited 

"I cannot have a lesson to-day,' she 
said, "the men on strike are going to 
march through the principal streets of the 
town, to lay their claims before the 
governor — 1 shall join them ” 

“I should like to go with jou,” said I 
‘ Certainly, with pleasure but I warn 
jou thatl shall inarch with the men and if 
there IS any disturbance, 1 shah be m it I” 

“ I want to see everything from inside, 

I pleaded “I will follow you ” 

' Very well, come along " 

And we set off In all the quarters 
through which we passed, there was not a 
soul and a death liW silence reigned .We 
fyc that the drama was about to deve 
lop The strikers musthave been more 
than two thcsisaod, not counting the 
crowd Tvbo accOmpauied them We were 
surpnsed at not hearing the sound of this 
multitude on the march Suddenly we 
saw people running m the opposite direc 
tioa We were still more puzzled Then 
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the bells rang out We were bewildered! 
Just then a lady who knew my pupil came 
up to us, and kissed us, with tears m her 
eyes 

“We hare a cOnstitnUon at last, she 
cried 

“Yes,’ said another who had follow 
cd her, “and it is now being read at the 
Zemstva ’’ 

“The Zemstia, ray husband’s office, 
said my pupil ’ Quick, quick, let us go 
there “ 

It was some way oO, and there was not 
a carnage to be seen started out 

again walking and reached the office just 
as a man standing on a table finished the 
reading of the do,.ument, and began to 
harangue the assembly The expression 
of the faces raised towards Imo, was 
worth seeing As he stopped, the whole 
crowd in formidable unison shouted ‘An 
amnesty, an amnesty ’’ 

‘ Brothers,” cned the husband of ray 
pupil, ‘ the goiernor must be reading this 
constitutioa from the balcony of the 
palace, let us lom the crowd, and be 
united in the peace that has come to us ’ 
Everyone set out We passed before 
schools, and the crowd snatched up the 
children and took them on On the steps 
of a big girls' school they stopped, and 
ID a vibrating voici all that miss of people 
chanted the terrible Russian Marseillaise, 
beside winch our TrcDcIi Marseillaise ts 
but a tender song for ) oung girls 

\\c were near the \ lace where the two 
crowds must meet to go to the goveruor’e 
palace 1 looked at my watch and saul to 
my pupil— ‘1 must leaie you, 1 have 
another lesson to give” 

“\ou are mad I ' she replied “Who will 
take lessons to-day ? ’ 

“Never mtnd,” said I • amcc they hate 
not let me know, 1 bad better go there If 
they do not w ant me I wilt come bach ’ 

C saw that she w ns u'ispreased and that 
she \hought 1 was afraid to loin the 
sinkers As a milter of fact, the lesson 
wisto the young Countess Tolstoi On 
reaching her house, I found herdrc^iag 
to go out 

‘ O surely you don’t iliiuk I coullliave 
a lesson todiy ’’ she cneds' I am going to 
toia the ctQwu ’’ 

■Whit a line dccliration of faith jour 
untie has madt,” I said 

•Do yon think so’ 1 don t. The old 
man ts^ad ' 


‘ I admire your respect for your family,” 

I replied laughing 

We parted in the street I washed to 
rqojn my first pupil After walking for 
some time, I met her commg out of a 
chemist s shop, pale aud angry, cotcred 
with blood fhisiswh’at had happened 
Thegoicrnorand the head of the police, 
kuoning that the men on stnke were to 
come to the government house, bad order- 
ed out troops to bar the road and to stop 
them by force Once the constitution had 
been granted, this was unnecessary as th^ 
movement became paafie Tins display 
of force was likely to prot oke the people. 
The governor should hate withdrawn it, 
or at least forbidden the soldiers to use 
their arms lie was, hones er, careful to 
do nothing of the kind. > When the strikers 
and the crowd arrived, they were received 
at the point of the bayonet Several were 
Gcnously wounded, and one ot them fell 
into the arms of my pupil She took him 
tp the nearest chemist The crowd was 
indignant at this treachery that recalled^ 
tlic ambush lu the Winter Palace at Petto* 
grad A serious not was imminent, but 
several persons devoted themselves to cx* 
ptamtothe sol tiers that they had beeu 
deceived and that no one wished the go* ' 
vcruor any harm Ou the contrary they 
desired to liear what he was going to read 

to toe people in the name of the Tsar The 

soldiers had only waited for this to fratcr* 
oue with the crowd, aud they all went 
together to the palace w Inch w as quite 
close 1 unous, however, and nghtly so at 
the bod faith that had been bIicwu tbcm, 
the people deteriuiucd on revenge, and 
took it in a quiet but dctennincd way. 
Just as the governor, papers id baud, ap 
peared on liis balcony, they made him 
come down, and led him to tbc- public 
gardens Itwasthirt, under the red flag, 
that he w as foiaed to read the vvonis of 
the Liupcror to his subjects, and to hear 
the Marseillaise and the revolutionary 
song It made him ill, and lie was rccilleu 
1 could tell j ou ol other episodes, fiertcr 
than till!., that occurred, and increased tbc 
hate of tbe jKoplc for the rLactiouary 
part), aud aliened them the falsity of the 
proiuiMS made by the Tsur and his gover- 
ment but it w cnild t ikt loo long ’ 

Let us now coubidcr,.\vliy the revolu- 
yonar) movement of I'JOa had no result 
U was bcc,kuse it was chiefly a revolt of 
the lower middle classes, the sludeuts and 
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the proktanat The peismts hatl little 
to do with it Tor to these men ignorint 
and illiterate and to put it plaiuh 
drunkards, the Tsar \\as always the Little 
Father, who had come straight from 
God as His representative to His people 
The students had certainly tried to teach 
the nioo]ik and cnligtitcn him but he had 
been too long inured to suffering With 
the usual fatalism of the Russian he made 
no attempt to break free from lits bonds 
But the words of the students eventually 
bore fruit 

Alexander U was well advised when he 
decided to free I is people and to blwrate 
the serfs It seemel that Russia was to 
be bappy at last If he had lived he would 
have seen that his woVk was not complete 
and that the evif had perhaps increased 
Doubtless Ins keen intelligence would have 
found some remedy for this But the 
Russian docs not reason ~aa I have 
already said he is impulsive and brutal 
The nihilists were then at the height of 
their enthusiasm They were not satisfied 
with the reforms of their ruler \ bomb 
flung at the carnage of the Tsar as Tie was 
leanog his palace destroyed the hfe that 
might perhaps have been so deeply useful 
to the country 

The peasants were now m possession 
of their liberty No one had the right of 
hie and death over them it is true Bot 
when they had been dependent on laasten 
who were often very harsh at least they 
and their families were^ept from want 
The wretched little allotments of land that 
were given them after the emaocipatioo 
were not sufBneut There were also the 
taxes the village dues stlip extortions of 
the pnest and the persecutions of their 
old masters They grew poorer and poor 
er and at one lime it deemed that a 
Jacquerie was imminent There were 
partial revolts and risings so harshly 
suppressed that the people bore aaythiMg 
rather than risk, torture and exile They 
gave up the struggle and sank backagam 
into complete ignorance and mdiderence 

This wretched state of things was care 
fully kept up by the bureaucracy to whose 
interest it turned They were powerfully 
aided by the monopoly of Vodka— ^hat 
ternbk Russian brandy They drove the 
moujik to dnnk — first b cause this increas 
ed the State revenues and then becadse 
when he was drunk he was no longer to 
be feared The intellectuals understood 


this well and they suffered in the debase 
ment ol their fellow countrymen They 
did all they could to instruct the peasants, 
but the task was hard The old cult of the 
Tsar the submission to the pnest and the 
web of snperstition— all these had to be 
combated, m order to raise the moujiks 
from their age long degradation For if it 
wastob» successful the revolution must 
have the help of the army and this army 
though recruited for the most part from 
among these moujiks was commanded by 
the nobility The soldiers must therefore 
have the courage to rise against their 
chiefs 

Now in 1905 alcohol had been too 
powerful and education not widely enough 
spread in country distncts But after tlie 
disastrous results of the war, the soldier 
who had seen his comrades die around him 
without even real ztng why they bad been 
sent so fir from home was more cnlight 
cned He took an interest m these Dumas 
that followed each other so rapidly and he 
learned to disbelieve tlie false promises of 
the man he had formerly revered as a god 
The harsh repression exercised on those 
who bad been compromised m February 
190a— the treacherous denunciations,— the 
loipnsonmcnts m tlie fortress Peter and 
Paul and in the homble dungeons of 
Sclilus8e}bourg the deportations to Siberia 
and the cruel treatment of the exiles (espe 
cially of the women) during their severe 
journey by a soldiery chosen from the 
most brutal and detested classes —all this 
at last opened the eyes of the peasant 

The students gradually found their 
work easier and understood that the end 
was nearer Finally in this present war, 
the soldiers seeing tint they were fed to 
slaughter witljo it proper arms or ammu 
mtioa didtheirduty bravely but during 
the forced inaction m the trenches m the 
discussions where the more educated could 
teach the ignorant, all these classes 
thrown together resolved to crash once 
and for nil this oppression 

While they were fighting in the frozen 
marshes of Poland ill fed and, ill equipped 
a careless Tsar and a mad Tsanna at 
Petrograd let matters slip into the hands 
of those who only desired the triumph of 
Germany The Tsanoa faithful to the 
traditions of the Russian empresses gave 
herself up m ev^ way to the infamous 
influence of Rasputin This is the most 
Ijideous page m Russiaji history Religion 
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'inti morahty uere alike lavohcd in the 
scandal, joined to a shameful -political 
policy It bronght about the end 

The Russian people iQ sheer disgust at 
the state of affairs and weary of sufienng, 
united at last in the sentiment of their 
nghts and a consciousness of their Icg'ti 
mate ambitions, rose all together and 
drove out the puppets who had too long 
abused their power to the detriment of 
their subiects They nerc sent in their 
turn to Sibena— the rulers for whom ao 
many wretches had died m putrid jans, 
deadly mines, aud icy steppes 

DehTcred at last from her tyraota 
Russia seemed to be about to breathe free 
ly and to Am to all that is noble and 
good But the evil was still too deeply 
rooted to be so quickly cured Revolutions 
that arc to form a new nation, do not take 
place m one day 

What 19 now happening in Russia, is 
exactly what happened in France at the 
end of the eighteenth century Russian 
reyolutiooarics have often said to me 0 
your revolution was nothing wait for 
ouri * ' 

They were wrong the two are alike 
The founding of the Duma, the vanous 
difhcultics it passed tbrongb before bemg 
definitely established are an exact repeti 
tion of the ‘ Asscmbli Constituante ' I 
bcliere the same words were pronounced 
there in 1006 When the guards attempt* 
cd to turn the members of Ae Duma out of 
the palace Taunde, where a sitting was 
being bcld, the latter replied — iVc ore 
herc.by the will of the people, we can only 
be turned out by force of arms ’ 

The taking of the Bastille ^Look at the 
capture of the fortress Peter aud Paul oud 
of the sinister dungeons of Schlusselbourg 
worse tlnn any Bastille m the workl sod 
only to be compared to the cells of the 
Spanish inquisition The reign of terror 
that now bolds swny m Russia is that of 
Roliespierre in 1 ranee The sack of towns 
and castles— they arc common to both rc 
Tolations Perhaps— who knows— the 

Guillotine will dually lie set up in the Hod 
of the Tsars. The Russian people have 
suflered lonLcr than the rreneb, ineirTCo 
gcance w ill be longer and more temblc 
There is, however, one evU in Russia 
which we were spared Tbemcooi 
the French revolution, whatever their 
mistakes, always had at the bottom of 
their hearts, the purest patnotisin and the. 


most ardent love ol Ihcir country^ 
They desired a France great and respected 
both at home and abroad Whilst the 
emigres aud the dying monarchy were 
appealing to the foreigner to come to-theif 
be^, the revolutionaries decreed an appeal 
to arms m these simple words— Tie 
country IS in danger Men of all ages and 
rankx hastened to enroll themselves under 
the flag The impulse was superb the 
enthusiasm magniflccnt The ^Ia^selIlalse 
in all its first freshness electrified the 
crowds and ill'drcssed, ill fed and 'shoe 
less they went to battle to defend tlic 
France that Bonaparte was soon to 
raise to glory liclorc the eyes of 
an astonished world These men more* 
over interested themselves in science No. 
thing was indifferent to them They set 
the finances right, established the metric 
system and reached the greatest intellcc 
tual heights How did all this go on at the 
same Ume.aDd vet succeed ? DecausePrance 
through all the ceatunes has remain 
cd one There has been no foreign imprmt 
The genius oi tlie race has remained intact 
throughout the ngts In Russia, on the 
contrary, the nation is composed ofhete. 
rogcueous ehmeuts very often little fitted 
to nuderstand each other The tyranny 
that ’ivcigbcd upon the people, naturally 
made them coniound Tsarism with their 
country Itself It is for this reason, that 
m this vast land, patriotism has never 
shone with so bngbt a fiame 

The Wirt of l*i|lcr the Great brought 
Ills people under "he yoke of Germany It 
has had the most fatal results on this 
nation, forcibly brought together by the 
chances of conquest, and pissivcly submit 
ted to the most autocratic government the 
wotU has ever seen Although the Rus- 
sian IS brutal, he has no strength of charac- 
ter and no constancy m Ins ideas He 
can act on impulse, but it docs not last 
He needs a master, but does he know how» 
to choose one ? Docs there exist a man 
who can save Russia, nud who will be able 
to snatch lier from the claw s of Germany ? 
Shelias need of the man who regenerated 
rrance, and who seems to have foreseen 
w jircscnt events with bis eagle glance 
Only a man of that calibre could restore 
the • morale ' of the Russian people, and 
give force and greatness to the country. 
\\« only desire Lira fqr this unhappy 
people who have betrayed and abandoned 
the noble cause Perhaps, however, they 
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ire not entirely responsible They have has ever Understood them or been able to 
suQered so much for ceulurj and no one ^^sttug help 

PrAMILV CUAtDHlEI 


THL TRADE IN VICE 
eVDSES \ND 

N owhere are the cvila of economic and 
socihJ settlement more glaring in the 
country than in the social phenotncua 
of prostitution and traffic in minor girls of 
our urban life Now here else is there mant 
fest such a disparity between old con 
ditionsand nen but nowhere again is a 
shnnhing acceptance of the social situation 
as inevitable as an outcome of human 
nature more calculated to retard social 
advancement than here The evil is alarm 
ingly increasing and there is no cry for 
remedv for what is concicved to 1^ a 
settlcafact inhuman and social psycho 
logy And yet la Indian urban life the evil 
is associated wntli certain unnatural 
ecooomia and social conditions and 
circumstances and their removal in a 
scheme of well convcivcd and boldly exe 
cuted CIVIC and social enterprise will 
imply a control and even an arrest of the 
evil 

The statistics of prostitution of our two 
mam cities Calcutta and Bombay are 
really* appalling The total number of 
prostitutes m Calcutta and suburbs is 
IG 000 Among women aged 20 to 40 
one in every twelve is a woman of ill fame 
No figures can be given for the female scr 
vants and cooks who lead an immoral 
life though their number is known to be 
not inconsiderable It should be added 
that no less than 1 096 girls under lO 
years of age arc dependent on prostitutes 
and they are to be assumed as being 
brought up to the life of shame It should 
also be pointed out that tin. majority of 
these girls are not the children of the 
women with whom they live but have 
been purchased or deluded by these latter 
The houses of ill fame are managed by 
women who have agents in difierent dis 
tnets who furnish them with fresh victims 
These girls are given separate rooms for 
which they pay exhorbitant rents and 
from little advances of money foud 
clothing or ornaments the manager and 
Lis procurers come to obtrude like octo 
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puses their suckcred ^limbs slowly and 
surely for the regulation of the details of 
their life from winch there is no escape 
This 13 especially true of the lower class ot 
women who live in 6tistis paying rents 
or yielding d net profit to their keepers 
In this transaction there are all the cbarac 
tenstic classes the capitalist Or landlord 
the labourer who is paid in advance or 
gets wages and the- exploiting middle 
man or procurer but what arc purchased 
or sold are not goods and wares but the 
souls of our people and their bodies which 
arc exhibited in the streets as goods in 
the market place And when once in the 
marketplace they will always be there 
Unemployment and starvation will come , 
but tois market this exchange and this 
traffic m minor girls arc still growing m 
the cities of Calcutt i and Bombay In 
Bombay the spread of venereal diseases is 
alanmng In Calcutta also the danger 
IS not less The number of still births 1 101 
or oue out of every 17 births is vcq high 
Ordmnnly in western countries under the 
prevailing conditions of domestic Ideand 
of marriage such an excess of stillbirths 
would lead to a suspicion of a widespread 
syphilitic taint among the people and 
this is the conclusion which has found 
favour with one sanitary authority But 
in India under the conditions of infant 
marriage and repeated lactation and child 
births lu conditions of relative immaturity 
this rate oPstill bntbs cannot be accepted 
as establishing the taint m question until 
and unless direct evidences are forthcoming 
from medical, investigations and hospital 
records In this connection some Jigbt 
may be thrown by the relative rates of 
admission to military hospitals of Indian 
and British soldiers respectively for treat 
ment for the venereal diseases \cnereal 
diseases are nearly 8 to 10 times as preva 
lent among European as among native 
troops • • 

• Vide In per a] Garafteer chapter On tfie Army 
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Itt Beugal there were G9 G31 piUepts puntj lud cliastitj lu Calcutta the 
treatcdforrenereildiseases tn 1911 71032 analysis of the population throws great 
in l91o anl 77 99S in 1916 of whom light on the social problem 
16 57». 14 643 anil 18 459 attended the The most noticeable feature of the popy 
Calcutta institutions including the \olun lation of Calcutta is the large proportion 
tary \enereal Hospital Alipore and of the immigrants Calcutta is the birth 
33 106 56 3S4 and 59 539 were treated place of only three tenths of its residents, 
in the mufassil hospitals and di’^pensanes and one tenth come from places m the 
It is impossible to say whether the in 24-Parganas A special return prepared 
creased attendance is due to an increase of the ages and occapations of twenty six 
in the number ofAcdercal patients in the large and repfcsentatire castes among 
proiiuce or to greater readiness in coming the immigrant population yields some 
for treatment to the public hospitals intereatiug luformatiou b*anog on this 
But there is some reason to behevt that qucstioi The aggregate number dealt 
^euc^cal diseases art oa the increase with is 290 000 ana of the districts from 
They are naturally most pre\-hlent in large winch they are drawn 9 arc in Bengal 9 
cities and town® and m rural areas they m Uibaraiid Onssa 4 m the United Pro 
are more prevalent in those places which ymccs and 2 in Uajputam The figures 
are in most frequent communication with are to be Lakeu as typical of thcimmigrant 
the towns* Vudjctit is not the Indian population There are only 2 female to 
cities which ought to be blamed especially e\ery 5 iialc iiniiiij,rants , otcr two- 
for the social- evil The number of prosti thirds of the latter arc actual workers, 
tutes m Calcutta is 16 000 Th s indeed but only one fourth of the females are 
does not compare uafaiiOurahlT with the actually engaged in any occupation 
1 •irt^r.isnn .•iiios Prostitutcs atouc account foT One foufth 

Number of fhe female workers and their number 
18 equal to oucsc\cuth of the women of 


European cities 

Total PopuUtiou 


Cities 


adult age Vltoj^ctber only 10 pc of 
both sexes are under 15 years Half the 
women and two thirds of the men arc 
adults le aged 13 to 40 at this age 
period there arc three males to every 
_ _ tcorale * 

liartiiT fact luiV’somc b.c' Vest’era t.oi" !S’’ f, 

Cities arc in a wor«c coi dition doesnot TIusTiBiinfr ii,, i fircat 

make our moral condition enviable or n-yvQ tl e i''^ 

dcsiable W c ought to analjs- the causes of per J 000 


New York 

Bethn 

Pans 

Lomlou 

Calcutta 


4 01 1 000 
2 033 000 
-714 000 
4 0j1-000 
1,013 300 


Prostitucs 
40 000 
40 000 
50 000 
00 000 
IGOOO 


I annlj s- roc causes niaAs 
of prostitution in the city as a means of 
aualysinghow the evil can be met The 
real cause of prostitution lies not lu the 
l,irls who fall but in tic econo nc and 
soc al coiiJuiOus wli cli make the fill cisy 
IwthcmilU w imcu work loug hours (or 
small w ages and 1 1 tl e co iipanv of lew L 
who hic awav fron tlicir fun I is 


All ages 15to_0 20 to 40 40 and o\ci 
37 


Thus between there is nearly 

1 female per ever} -0 males Amonh Hindu 
I uinq,r lotsllwre nTConiy -2 wo non to every 
4 men while among tic Muhammediia 

, - . .1 lUJinigrants there is onlyvonc woman to 

bad tmiroii uiiit they arc lured to every 5 men It is this lack of women lu 
vice by the lad of money or tlic desire ‘dult nge that bears a great rcsnonbihilitr 
for money here homes nrc distraclcl lor prostitution t “'“v 

by wants ntid give no enjoyment, pod 

streets are Uic onlv refuge where the • OMaiUr~CtD.ui rtb«c tr .. 

social system encourages only an one w led ThvJ.pBrUy n ibe bu . 

morality and education fails to cope with •'*“''•4 “uoopol m ii e «o«ioloa »i, ^ „ 

the demands of bumaii nature distress m "4 uont m 

and tcmptauoa are grave mcuaccs to ^ooirypgMionYfM'^f t"iii“ii,"°f^'7 

• Tt«tn*sJ Report OB the kins ot I ^ *"4 «I< mar 

l.wio«t,Mj«rthecaiUf iht cb IdUi. b.Oob, o} 
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Employment and service attract mca 
from Bengal and Irani India generally but 
they cannot come with their families, for 
there is a chronic house famine m Calcutta 
The workmen, who form about 7o p c* 
of the population, can afford but single 
rooms in slums and chawls where they cat 
and sleep and propagate , i\hile the lower 
middle classes live in messes or partitioned 
houses and do bot ordinarily bring their 
families with them The class of population 
which bnngs its women folk to Calcutta 
13 settling in the suburbs,* and not m the 
centre of Calcutta , in the centre we tend 
to have a population of single men, of the 
ever increasing croud of labourers and 
traders who visit Calcutta only tem 
porarily The increase of population from 
1901 1911 m Mamcktola, Garden Reach 
and Cossipore ChitpuramoaQtcdto32,000 
males and 20,000 females —figures which 
contrast strongly with those for Calcutta 
where the increase was 38,000 males and 
only -i 300 icmaks 

it IS clear tliat the drift of an unstable 
and temporary floating population to the. 
city for employment and for service when 
the families are left in their native ullages 
bears responsibility for the stnlimg dis 
proportion betueen the sexes and for 
prostitution This disparity between the 
proportion of the sexes in the total popu 
lation of Calcutta has been marked ever 
since census operations have been under 
taken 



Alaies 

Females 

Excess ot males 
as compared 

1872 

407,743 

223.2G7 

lYith Females. 

1 81 times 

1876 

dSS.76a 

223.018 

1 74 . 

18S1 

393 433 

213,834 

1 S3 

1891 

447,162 

235 U3 

1 91 

1901 

“»G2 50G 

283,200 

107 „ 

1011 

007,674 

28b 392 

2 11 


The above sbou the nhmbi.r ofmafes to 
be more than tu ice the nnmber of females 
and this excess is steadily inc.casing 
from year to year Another peculiar 
noticeable feature is the large doattvg 
poptthtion in the ci^ in bis repoxtfor 
1906, the Health Officer obseiaca that 

ase b anoj; la mod Uiat tht»e voisen 
do not cease to be homaa as soon a* ib*y b-cone 
widows- A very Ur^e {iroporUon of ptoslitales and 
ut m udscfsaot* and leiuil oKts m CaUotta are 
persons oIU s i.e8\.nj tioo — ki V 

• Mr Bomp\s * Le%.lare IJJ 


^fter making considerable allowances for 
defective registration of births, it would 
appear that we have an unnatural 
decrease, and that the population is mam 
tamed and increased by « bolesah immigra 
tioa from rural districts * Rural standards 
and ideals, communal ethics and religion 
are thrown to the winds when a drifting, 
floating population is face to face with 
vice and temptatioi^ m the slums of a 
cosmopolitan ci^, and the broken home 
steads m our deserted villiges have their 
obverse m the crowded brothels of our 
unclean cities 

In Bombay also the general proportion 
of females “to 1 000 males is steadily 
decreasing with their attendant evils of 
the disintegration of the home, vice and 
prostitution 

Proportion of Females to 
1000 males 

1S72 649 

18S1 664 

1891 588 

1901 617 

1906 503 

1911 502 

lo towns m Foglaud, at the age 15 to 
20 there are 107 females to 100 males 
Females migrate to towns as domestic 
servants, leaviug their brothers behind 
th-m Betueen the ages 20 to 43 the 
excess of females is gradually diminished 
and the proportion is very nearly the 
same In Calcutta as we have seen there 
are only 47 females to every 100 males 
\\c 'hould also remember that m India, 
and especially in Bengal, the domcjtic 
feelings and sentiments arc peculiarly 
strong Family affection nod infant 
marriage are potent factors in our 
domestic life, and no condition has been, 
so unnatural, depressing and de bumams 
log as has been brought about in Calcutta 
by poverty and bous* famine among the 
iabourmg and middle classes who are 
thus compelled to live single lives in the 
artificial city enuronment uith so many 
pleasures to tempt, and so little of the 
touch with nature and communal morality 
to protect Prostitution is a reaction 
against this unnatural situation Apart 
from these the housing conditions have 
their influence on morals P Ilirsch 
ob’^rws 

A loJuo^ fil 1 r a bucjan !«»»„*/» tfce £f*j 
* 5> Gj>3je“Mo MCipil (.al utta 
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reqairemcQt for the bod I7 aod mental Ttifare of the 
fam Ij t IS t!?e prereqjis t* for a welt icjpitatrd 
fam It I fe and for the rearing of the children tokjw 
moral raia and women The la propriet es resaltlng 
from tie exisccc cs ot losuflicient dnellngaare 
inaumctable and thu cond tion i9 ao inexhausliUe 
source of crime prosututioa and t ce of ercrjkind. ' 

Labourers come to Calcutta from the 
Tillages aud live without family in orer 
crowded bustis aud cAitt/s in rooms, 
dark, dingy and gloomy, without comfort 
aud attractiveness Such 'conditions 
destroy alertness of attention, deaden and 
stupify the intelligence , they substitute 
intense tor mild pleasufes, and produce a 
craving for unnatural excitement They 
seek refuge in uawholesome recreation in 
wme or women And the dram shop or 
brothel are places where there are also 
light aud gaiety where there are comrades 
and other topus of conversation than the 
perpetual heavy cares of life and abore 
for a little money they may procure there 
the means of forgetting for the moment 
m drink and pisMon the miseries of life 
The squalor and the dirt promote the 
impulses of moral uncleauliucss on the one 
hind and on the other mainutntioii md 
innutrition with the cojscquent nervous 
dsprcssion ire apt to be followed by 
reactioair} organic excesses and iiiminu 
tion of inhibiting power and such moral 
degradation can only Ik prevenfed by 
better conditions of housing and labour 
healthy recreations aud greater opportu 
mties by 1 more humane and equitable 
treatment of tlic«e classes in accordance 
to the demands of social justice 

The whole problem of social hygiene is 
indissolubly mixed up in tins country with 
problems of poverty, of llic revival of 
the village, of the reorgamsitioo of 
our industrial and social system and 
of the conditions of employment of oor 
gins A working c]a«8 lint maiDtaios 
infant marriage that cats and sleeps and 
proj agates in the slums where the 
opportunity for brutal and bestial hfc is 
coDstnnt a poor middle-class that has 
to «ub8ist with low salaries m a citr 
where high rents compel it to Jive m 
messes and flats far away from ll^ 
the checks and luflumccs of family and 
communal hfc and traditions, the total 
dependence of the w omnn for livelihood on 
herlmsbsndseirmng® and the social and 
domestic conditions that make hcrindcpen 
cut hung on her own earnings impMs 
blc i hell less widowhood tjuit is no 


longer able to subsist by domestic arts 
and IS left disattached or unattached* 
owing to the disintegration of family 
ties and communal bonds the lapse of the 
# older customary nghts of streedhm which 
used to serve as an insurance against 
destitution and contumely , the system 
of employment of female labour m our jute 
and cotton mills under bad conditions 
and in a bad environment, the growing 
poyerty and stress rendered more acute 
by a social ethics, which has not as yet 
been able to adapt itself to new economic 
conditions , the want of adaptation of the 
regulations of our sexual code to the new 
conditions of mixed labour m our centres 
of industry among the labounug classes, 
as well as to the demands of a freer inter- 
course between man and woman amon" 
our middle classes which modern social 
couditions imply-the solution of such 
economic and social problems must precede 
all attempts to spire the insistent prob- 
lems of social hygiene and social purity 
in our cities punty 

In ancient India the modern European 
methods of regulation*, were operXe 
There were heensmg, ta\atiou, as well 
as «gregation of fallen womei Evlrr 
public woman (rupajiva) paid evS 
nionlh tw ice the amount of a day's 
mg The Superintendent (GaniLadhi ?lShal 
determined tbe.r earnings, Tnhei^tance 
mconic expcnditnrc and future earames’ 
Extravagant cxiicnditure was S,sf,i 
Lvery public woman supplad information 
to the bupcnnteiuleiit .-10 i-r, ,, 

tituto her w.ll or a minor 

appointed as nurses (matnkaf or “n 
store house or kitchen 

Entopmm,, rrprc„li;X'KrS™oS 

e tbau catuAl wen 
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la the contiuenfc tlie coQtrovers>y as 
regards the social morality, hygiene and 
expediency of regulation hhd long been 
settled and the system of regulation has 
been accepted as an integral part of the 
social economy and hygiene In Great 
Britain there hare been alterations of 
policy and recently after the repeal of the 
licensing provisions under the Contagious 
’Diseases Acts there has been a Iresh agita 
tion in militaristic camps in England as 
well as m India to re introduce the regula 
tion in the interests of the health and 
physique of thearmy Th? generalquestion 
of State revenues of the licensing of vice, 
and passiop as well the taxation of the 
earnings and profits of unsocial and anti 
social trades and. vocations and services 
developing ftoxn a mote ot less wnweraal 
system of excise, gambling, racing, and 
lottery to stockjobbing and premium 
bonds of muniapahties and nations oE 
which the regulation and profits of sexual 
vice are a special case, is one which we 
cannot stop to consider here 

The registration system has proved its 
failure mainly for two reasons First, it 
has mitigated or sought to remove the 
physiolo^cal penalty attached to profli 
gacy The mterfercnce with the natural 
pumsbment which does not work at the 
root causes may he a powerful incentive 
to Tice Secondly, an inherently unjust 
and outrageous one sided social ethics and 
legislation, which discriminates against 
• the female prostitute, w ith virtual immu 
nity for the male cadet who lives upon 
her earnings, and complete immunity for 
the male prostitute, equally guilty and 
unclean, which shuts oue door and leaves 
another door open in the arrangements 
for inspection and registration is bound 
to be futile so far as social health and 
clean living arc concerned 

On the other band, to leave the uofor 
tunates to drift and shift as castaways 
m the muddy waters would be. criminal 
on the part of a society, which by its male 
code of ethics and social justice as well 
as by its denial of economic status and of 
independent and honourable subsistence 
drives multitudes of women to trade on 
the only capital they possess, and thus 
make them succumb to the demands of 
the tyrants passions, for, except m 
abnormal nr morbid coses there is no 
woman m ber hatiiral and normal coudi 
tion but w Quid ebudder at the thought of 


the outrage on her body and mind which 
these conditions imply Brothel keepers 
and procurers should lie penalised and all 
the links of the dark chain booked The 
recent prosecatioas m Calcutta bare 
served their pnrpose well But the 
attempt at the regulation of the vice and 
its evjis while it should be in the direction 
of .segregation, penalising of keepers of 
houses, landlords, middlemen and procu 
rers, should never go beyond the limits 
demanded by the inviolable sacredness of 
the body or person as the shrine of the 
spirit tn woman and man alike Humani 
ty 13 brotaliscd and bestiihsed by all 
outrages on the person 

The remedies must be sought in other 
directions These should be at once renie 
dial and ^rcrewtvve and be directed to the 
removal of root causes of the social evil 
We have already indicated a few of these 
originating conditions They are the dis 
panty beta een the proportion of the sexes 
in certain aggregations of population, bad 
bousing conditions m dirt, squalor and 
destitution, tlie excessive work and nerv 
ous depression in conditions of life m the 
factory and the de natured city, with the 
consequent organic reaction and excesses, 
the creation of an unattached or a dis 
attached womanhood or widowhood with 
out a healthy and secure subsistence, the 
daunting evidences of the contrast 
between immoral prosperity and low 
wages as well as irregular employment of 
domestic servants and work women, un 
favourable labour conditious of women, as 
well as of mixed labour gcnenlly, and the 
soaal iQ)usticc involved in making the 
descent easy and the return difficult for 
women under a social code m which their 
honour can more easily be ruined or tarn 
isbed tban that of liien and sometimes 
woman’s dishonour counts even for man s 
honour 

" The economic and socnl circumstances 
implied above have to be replaced m the 
cities of the future in order that social 
puntymay be maintained For example, 
in Calcutta and the Indian cities generally 
the Excess of males over femaka with its 
conoequcncesrequiresindustnai re arrange 
meat, and municipal administration and 
enterprise m the opening out of new careers 
of independent or subsidiary character as 
well as domestic service, handicrafts and 
home industries which will attravta regu* 
lardovv of woman I ihoiir, from the tqnn 
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tt 5 districts an I thus restore tbc balance 
m u population ( f suiglc men Tailoring 
millinery ilrcss making basket making 
latinlry, midnifcry and niirsmg nouUrj 
keeping \c„ctablc gankiimg an 1 dairying 
iQ the near future, the ranel houseboW 
arts and industries and all other forms of 
human labour will natunlly draw yrls 
ami women from villages which will 
correct the prcscot disparity 

The deiclopment of the variety of 
womans occupations in the cities must 
also be accompanied by improvements in 
agnculture and arts and crafts which will 
also react on the conditions of man labour 
in a illagcs and pri.\ ent wholesale immigra 
tion from rural districts The danger bet 
less in the relative increase of the urban 
population than in the ignorance anjl 
mistakes of those who naturally belong 
to the land and the home mdustr> because 
ofhcreditarv training mhcritancc as well 
as personal adaptability and who migrate 
to cities because ol misundcistaodmg 
delusions and vain hopes or the absence 
ofthatdegree of eflieiency and cnioymcut 
that scientific agriculture aod handicrafts 
CO op rativc methods and improved educa 
tion m gilt easily afford in country 1 fe 
The error is more appareut lu the case of 
woman labour especially of domestic 
servants who migrate to cities who hive 
no place to steep except in tbc husti so 
full of opportunities for immoral life who 
have no mends or guard ans to watch and 
■warn when they arc 10 danger but whose 
secure and honourable hv«l hood can easily 
be aOotdcd by domestic and agricultural 
pursuits m the i illage * 

As long as this disparity remains and 
the hereditary polyf.amousorprom scuous 
inatiucts of the mate universal i v every 
society a survival of the ol I polygamy 
and promiscuity are not eradicated hv 
education and domestic institutions and 
morality it will be futile to expect that 
the social evil will cease and an artificinl 


* Ai tb« bal taoti of Colcatta wa|iM coat oae 
to require nl^d-cerTaDl* even after cond ttone ha«] 
been mproved n v Ilages n U e d reel on po nted out 
« doTCl— the majority be og comparat rely young— 
nould com Que to m grate from tbc rural patli to 
tbecty U » the duty of the raunclpaland poire 
author ( es acd of p rate nhlanlbrope bod ei to 
proe Je cheat and tan tarj abodea under tyrapatiicl c 
nod rrape table auf^v s n la Rood farrou d nna 
and a healtt jr moral at tipspl etc It i not at all 
utpoi. ble to proride a U dwell gaere oaabtu 
. neat ban -fd-, J R 


arrest or rcpri.s3ioi» m the absence of 
rtnictlial measures may be aLcompamed 
b> clan lebtidc indulgences wliiclt will 
poison sort il and domistic morals 

Much remains to bt done here within 
these limits In Calcutta the nolicy at 
present adopted ol clearing all disonlcrly 
houses from streets declared main 
thoroughfares nltljooi,!» priminly not one. 
of allocation would ultimattly tend to 
tkc establishment of a fixed and definite 
quarter in ishich disorderly houses will 
be situated But no dear and well defined 
policy IS systematically followed in the 
direction of scgrcgition There is no con 
trol also of the traffic m minor girls who 
arc made to prostitute thcmschcs even 
from such early age asS-orlO no penah 
eation of the male cadet who lives on the 
income and fall of the women Cven 
street solicitation is not sufiicicntly pcoaf 
tsed in IJIG seseateca women were 
apprehended for soliciting in the streets 
one woman w as prosecuted d9 times, and 
8 \ others 38 20 27 20 22 and 18 times 
resp ctuely Tlie aieragc sentence iin 
posed on tliese women wasa fineoflts 5 
or 8 days impcisoamcnt The necessity 
for dealt ig w illi this evil in a more appro 
priate way is stnLiQhly emphasised by 
the figures Tlie present sentences actm 
no way as a deterrent 

Such remedial tneasures wdl have also 
to be supplemented by positive educational 
and moral agencies the purity of hfe and 
uplift of sexual morality in man as well' 
as women and physiological c luciUon of 
tbc young m the hoiO" pure and whole 
some recreations and pleasure the raising 
of standard of wages an I betterment of the 
conditions ol labour of women the endow 
went and insurance by society for mater 
uity and orphanhood 

Above all it is only the balm of social 
symjniby jyiurb rjiJU j.h? i-Aw 

woman s dishonour and misfortune No 
society can be said to discharge its 
pnaiary responsibility to humanity which 
d^ not provide for the restoration to 
thar due status and natural place the 
victims of an unnatural social arrange- 
ment which claims its hecatombs 

by thousands 'Maternity homes aud 

hostels widows shelters acl refuges fe 
form^oncs for minor girls conducted by 
mua upahtiLS and private spcial missions 
or chanty orgamsa tioiis nud all other 
methods cducatioual anl luduslrial whitU 
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hiTe bee.. adDptal so successfully by tta aflUcated cluldrcu and bulc them from 

Ll<?at.ou Army, will be protectmg map shame aud P'FSC'utiom y 

as It were by which the Mother hociety Raduakamal MOKUerjbe 

will gather unto her bosom the unhappy ^'^‘^^^’^^^^^cScaUaUmversitT 

and sorrowing brood ofher wounded and Calcutta Umversitr, 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The Archaeological Department 

Two notes which app«areJ m the Modwo Review 
lor NoTcmber show that the country it just b*gu>o«os 
to Utetome laterett lo the working of the lodiau 
^rchaeoloaicaJ Depattment Every Indian agrees with 
Mr S R. A when he taya that U it therefore 
' necc*sary for us to be accurate in our loformalion 
before- any wholesale eondemnalioa i* puWicly 
pronounced I have watched the gr.jwlhaodei 
pantloaof this department with j,reae interest since 
US recaneration by Lord Canon tnl«02butl find 
that many ttalements »o Mr S. R A i short note are 
sot acenratee. I batten to put before the lodiao puWtv 
the loforMalioo collected by me during the last two 

\t the time of the reorganisation of the department 
la lOOaUtcadrecootiited of the foUoutog o(6c«ra 


appoin 


‘otwhehno donbt had been created for 
bun because he was the ton of Prof R. G Bbaadarkar 
and bad been traioed by him and th*refore was able 
to supplement the work of the tuperiotenuent of the 
Bombay Presidency whose knowledge of the original 
materials of ludiau History was exceedingly meagre 
The first Indian who was admitted to the rank and 
priTiIrges of the Supenntendeot of this department 


\anie of Rank 
the otILer 

II Sopenn 
Cons'DS. teodcot 


Qud licatioas JonMiction. 


Draftsman aoJ Bombay Pres ■ 
photozraphtr, Jeocy Rajputa 
si ght koow na.Ccoirairro 
ledge of Indian vtoces Noam a 
coins Dominiom 


D R Asst Supdt Ep graphist 
Qbas (temporary) Historian, Pali 


Do 


Madras Presi 
deocy, Mysore 
Travaocore 


Asst Supdt Epigraphist, 
Sansknt 
scholar 

Snperin Slight know 
tendent ledge of Sans 


Do 


All 


N W ProTiBCCs 


Bloch 


Do Sanskrit Ara Assam DeogM 
b^ and Per 
siao scholar, 

Epigraphist 

...o Indians had the honour of belonging to 

this department at the time of its re-organ satioo 
One of these Mr \eakayya was indispensable to the 
department because he and his assistaocs were the 
ooly people besides Dr B. Hnltzsch who bad anx 
knowledge of old Telngu Tam I and ^nartse 
inscriptions. The other Indian held a temporary 


Ooly t’ 


IbeGoeeromeatEpgrophfst, for reasons known to 
theGodsoftbe loJian Olympus who rule over the 
desiioies of this department, reti„oed Mr Venkayya 
was appointed to succeed him Tbereasosof this 
favour todark skinned s bolar IS notfar toseek Mr 
\eokayya was then the only man lO India who 
cDold carry on the printing of Sontb lodiaa Zni* 
cnptiOBS 

The first Indian who was made a real lire lacenn 
teodent of this denartmeot was Mr Deradatta 
Bbaadarkar Very few people know abont the deter, 
mioed^pposition to Ins appointment la which all 
white members of Hus department combined, yet at 
that moment most of them were not fit to be even 
bis pup Is 10 Sanskrit scholatsbio and knowledge of 
Indian History Prof Bhandarkar has escaped the 
clutches of the despot who rules over th^ destinies of 
tins department. As an Indian and a patriot he 
should publish the story of the struggle, bis great 
fight with the Jupiter of the department and the 

The history of the appointment of the rema^niag 
lodiau Snpenntendents is very interesting The nest 
appointment was oSered to JupitePs personal 
henchman who bad propitiated him by his prolonged 
dcToUon He supersed'd H Krishna Sastn Mr 
tenkayjas able successor in Madras whose know 
ledge of Indian Ep graphv is second to none at 
present Pandit Davnram Sawhuey who has been 
rightly praised by Mr O C Gangoly, aud a host of 
otbera alt of whom were bis seniors, both in service 
and inknowledga 

When Mr 'Vogel, who was Jupiter s mainstay in 
matters concerning Indian Inscriptions Coins and 
Archaeology retired h s place was given to an 
E<g;l sh gentleman named Harold Hargreaves who 
was engaged in impartiDg ilight to the children bring 
in the darkness of the valley of the five nvers This 
centlemun s qualifications, and his knowledge of 
rndiaa classics and history Jire a profound mystery 
to us The reasons for whKb he was chosen to 
succeed a Vogel are even now known to the Jupiter 
of Uie department onlv TtreJ of being the local 
antiquary and Impelled by patriotic motives this 
self mad- scholar chose to join the reserve of Indian . 
officers It was then that Pandit D R. S 
waz thought of Mr R D Baner}i, who had 
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to be a thora in the 9i(]e3 ol hi9 superior! and wbote 
oio-AbJiel like bcbariour bad beta tolerated too long, 
was banished from the sceoe of his faithless actsitiei 
as soon as aa opportanity presented (tself Prof 
O R Bbandarkar joined the Edaealion DepartmcDt 
ofBcDgal and Mr fianeiji was translated to the 
Western Presidener for his want of 2oroaseriaa 
loyalty Mr S It. A can atsnre himself that the 
last two appointments were offered to Indians 
because at that time no Furopeans, literate or Ubter 
ate, were aeailable The recept oppomtenent, that 
niMr K N Diksbit, to the chair vacated by Mr 
D B Spooner, was one of necessity Attbattime 
the war had not ended, so Enropeans were not 
arailable Desides this there was that ul^aitous 
Biharl who bad made himself obnoxious by bis 
snpposed disloyalty (not to the Government but to 
bis immediate superior) and therefore depanment 
policy demanded that he should be placed noder ooe 
who IS both faisjunior and inferior lo all respects 
Tbis, Sir IS the history of the appointmeut ofladians 
as Sapeiintendents in the Archaeological Etepariment. 

I am surprised to bear that poor Dr Thomas has 
been token to be the Government Lpigrapbist for 
India He is only a stopgap, keeping the throne 
warm for the chicken Mhat is being baUbed lO 
Hollaud. Mr ICrisbna Sastri is the iikhaodia of this 
warfare. He is another stopgap who in oIBcial 
parlanee IS styled ‘ m charge of the eurrent dunes 
of the office of the Governtuent Cpigrapbist for 
India ' In truth he IS but a reader of proofs 

The work of editing Asoka lascnptiona was at 
first entrusted to Dr U HuUitch of Uaale before the 
war. Itbas now been entraited to an (ndiau because 
a German seliular it no longer a favourite and an 
Cnehsh or Dutch scholar is not available I hope we 
will not live to tee the work being taken nwaw from 
the scholar in question 

^^e wonder why Dr ^ogctora11 persons bas been 
cotumissioned to manofacture a Goveraoeot Cpigra 
phist, out of n raw graduate, either Indian or 
Entoptao In the first place, Dr Vogela qaalificatioo 
ao not fit him to be the requisite forger of an Indian 
Epigrapbist. in the Republic of Lettera n man la 
judged by his productions and not far bis akia 
'0(f«>«Chamba Catalogue the Catalogue 
of the Malhnra Museum, but bis EpigraDbical worVsr 
ke Gods of Olympus, what are you not »psbleofl 

Iffor departmental reasons, not entirely nneonoee 
ted with the shades of dark grey, it was necessary 
to place « beardless boy with a tbm vtneer of 
Eplgrapbie loieover the aged, erudite and un.vetoally 
respected lloskole Knshua Saitn then why was not 
a competent Cpigrsphisc like Mr D R Bbaudarkar 
commissioned to manufacture one’ 1 bope Mr 
S. R A will now agree with me in thinking that the 
Archaeological Deparlraeat has worked since 1902 
with adecided leaning agamst Indian \k or Lera 

Mr O C Oangoly has begun to take an interest 
in the working of the Archaeological Department 
recently and as be is a busy lawyer I belet^ ^at 
not had time to study the work of thl Department 
fullr If be takes the trouble of diving ^ner ^ 
will come to the same cooclusiou as "X " wffl Ur 
Gangoly enquire bow much money ha, bein,"^ 

Z'nl au, “A.’ 1. 'S' ,^"'.12 


knoniedge of fndo Chinese and Javanese Archoeo- 
togicvl work from personal contact with meJlike 
Fioot or Krom, I can assure him that the rreech or 
Javanese Commissions are not dumping grounds for 
Anglo Indian mcapahles like the A'rchaeological 
DepartmenL They bring out capable honest Kholars 
who do not work merely for the sake of their serewa 
or to acquire sudden fame 1 wish that Mr. Gaoaoly 
bad waited to compute the cost of the Archaeologi- 
cal Department toinas that for conservation as 
compared with the output, before he started to 
cologise the Zeus of the Indian Olympus. 

The only mao in the Indian odministration who 
studied both side, of the ledger was Sir llarcourt 
Butler When he proposed lo abolish tins costly but 
u«Ie., department fn 1011 statistics both of the 
costaod the output were compiled We bavesome 
vertebrate members m our I^gisfatire Cooncils Can 
t^y not be expected to put looic loterpellations 
at the next meeting ? I am sure the tuforioalioa 
would cool Mr Gangolj • ardour for Zeus 

I am going to overlook the mfnor points of Mr. 
Oaagoiy s note Is be aware of the fact that the 
great Areba-ological resolution of 1913 was really 
a good ^plomatic more on the part of the present 
protMtor of the head of the Archaeological Depart 
nieot to wbiiewosh a multitude of sms Jt reoWes 
Th7 whtuilVh^i'*'^ ftoalysis It will be done if desireS 

*'* Goreroneat Epigrapbist 1 want to 

sErK's: El 

of tbeoi re«'vVd iif- ni. '»»0“r‘tes. One 

oue'[hr?ve;‘oS 

•og honours and office ^ 

hopnal Muuryas an 1 ih/ 7^ i'^' «P'tal of the 

areSaeoloffical objccu in ihl I produced lists of 
“tttat Patna as \... , proiince from Ins safe 

ta" dX ¥hTL'i 'V'S*'” 

mended for an Imoenal .ai,«i t 'ras recom- 
■ little incident o“hit \,r7n news of 

and bread was snatched reached Olympus 

«at when the deornmen^'^n^'? 

^oatUian methods conducted on 

bxsted on Ba oda as « celebrity was being 
native God# whn\ * * museum expert, but the 
•'•ag'liduot fail liMn ‘lie^^Ga^wad so 

lascintche! So much fn? ‘“tcdfrom 

^o tb. 1018, , 
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NOTES ON THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES OF BENGAL 

{bp to 16th Centun AD) 

Bv Narendiunatu Law, m a , b i. « Premciusd Roaciiasd Scholar 


Before the Curistun erv 

I T has been justly remarked by Sir W 
Hunter that from the earliest dajs, fiidii 
has been a trading country The mdus 
trial genius of her inhabitants, even more 
than her natural vvealtU and her extensive 
sea board, distinguished her from other 
Asiatic landa In contrast ivitli tlie Arabian 
peninsula on the west, with the Malaya pen- 
insula on the east, or with the equally fertile 
empire of China, India has alnays maintain- 
ed an active intercourse with Lurope.* It 
will be seen from the following account that 
Bengal is entitled to a goodly share of the 
tribute of praise thua offered to India as a 
whole: The evidences collected here are of a 
diverse character, some testifying to its 
manufactured products, some to its raw 
materials tn whicli trade could be earned on. 
and others, direct or indirect, to its internal 
or external commerce 

tVe learn from tiie MiihiXbh-Srita (hat of 
the articles brought as tribute to Yudhistlura 
on the occasion of his iierformance of the 
Rajas^ya sacrifice, Bengal contributed *elc"' 
phaiits null large and rich atfi irssont * 
'Large elephants and horses, and mudi gold 
and curiously wrought seats and litters, and 
beds made of ivory and inlaid with gold and 
jewels , also suits of armour weapons of van 
ous kinds, war chariots hung with tiger skins 
and decorated with gold, different sorts of 
•j.'.isvv J Awd Avjwvsw^j^ •Cvc’.tf^luvwtf 
sented by the princes of the ‘ eastern tribes ’ 
which, according to H H Wilson, might 
include the people of Bengal * In the list 
of valuables in the AriMsas/ra of Kautilya, 
the famous minister of Chandragupta 


I Hunters Indian Empire 3rd ed p 6,8. 

2. ) R A S , vol 7, 11 H Wilson, ‘Soies on the 
Sabha Parva of the Mai Sbhtrata, p 144 See Mbb 
Sabhj Parva ch 32, stbs. 18 2t 

3 Correspond ng to Mbh loc cit slks v- 3, 

PP '•‘J cf K L. 
Mitras Indo Aryans \ol I p 172 s V Vaidvauses 
the passage in I is Epic India’, p 238 (cli xi on trade 
and industries) 

75y*-8 


Maury a, we find mention of these fabrics of 
Vaiiga (Bengal) and Faundra {part of South 
Bcliar Hid liengal)* — (The white Hid glos- 
sy Dakula (ve-y fine cloth made of the inner 
bark of Du! ula plant*) of Bengal, and the 
black and gem like glossy Dukula of Paundra 
with five kinds of each of them , Kihaumo 
(lineiti and Patrornd icloth made of the 
kinds of fibres Tjcntioncd below m f n 3) of 
Paundra with their varieties* , Kauscyi fsiik) 
of tfic same place, and {fCc/r/i/stka) cotton 
fabrics of Bengal classed among the nest that 
India could produce Reference is made to 
Clunabiutmija Cinnapattas (a sort of Chinese 
cloth made in China) for Indian consump- 
tion]i hinting most probably at the Sino 
Indian trade in silk fabrics alluded to by 
the Riltna}iinci.* I may mention that 
though Clnna was famous from very early 
times fi)r its silk, the silk-worm appears to be 
"as much an indigenous native «f India as 
of China like several other products, and, 
among them that most vital one— nee* 
The Kiiipduka (cotton fabne.} mentioned 
above is also an^ indigenous manufacture of 
this country, India being, according to our 
knowledge Us accredited birth place In 
one of the hymns of the Rt^ Veda, said to 
have been written fifteen centuries before our 
(Christian) era, reference is made to coilon in 
tkelooiit,aX which early date, therefore, it 

J \Ua<fr .WdJunis’ 3 jii>kfii Eiyltsh J 5 uu^o 
ary*, under Paundra 

2 Sec Man er William*, *op c 1 for tbe above 
mean ngs of Dukula iSce 

3 Tbe 6bres for maW nt, Palrorn i ate extracted 
from Nt^a (Mesua Roxburgh 1 Ac } *L kuchV (Arto 
Carpus Lacueba), Bakula {Miniuvops Elengi^ and 
Vata’ (fVeus Indica) wjichgtie rise to these colours 

respecuvely in tbe fabrics, VIZ., yello v^wheai, uhite, 

and fresh butter 

4 Artbasivira, Kosapeavesya^ataa paiiksht’, pp. 

80, 81 . " 

5 'Rimsyana, K sbk ndna kaida ch 40 silt 33 
CL kildasts SakuntalS’, 1, 9 and ‘Kumansam 
bhavao vii 3 

6 Rai,t}zav Ved c Inda p 42. Cf J A.S H , 

Tol Ti T W Heifer, ‘ Oa the J idigenoos Silk Worm* 
cifloda’,p 40 
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must hi\c acquired some considerable fool* 
ing”» • To return from tliM iligrcision the 
Ar//iasaslrt* mentions GnuJiiitm rujyaw, 
I e, silver from Gaudi tlie central pvt ol 
Eengal as One of the varieties of the inMal 
llien prevalent The use of the precious 
metals provided important industries iji the 
times of Ctiandragupta Maurya' and earli 
er,* and from this it is reasonable to infer 
that the silver mines of Gauda might liavc 
supplied a field for tlie inucslment of Ben-aJ 
labour and capital 

To these should be added the coiiMdcra- 
tion that there IS every possibility,* as Mr 
Monahan* says “that from an early date in 
the Maury a period, the adiiiiutslraliou the 
laws, and/Arjf««a/ stale 0/ et.,/,sa/ie,i of 
the greater piri o/ Bengal were the same 
as those portrayed hy MegastWcncs m I111 
descri^ptiou of ChandraguptaS empire' and 
corroborated by l^utily a The significance 
of this statement lies in tlie application of the 
more or less same economic conditions as 
those depicted in Mega$thenc:i and spccullv 
m Kautilya to the greater oart of Bencal 
regarding, for instance, the state supervision 
of the agriculturists, cattle rearer,, manufac 
turers, arliians. traders, money lenders, func- 
tional castes, and others upon whom depend 
ed the economic welfare of the country the 
state regulation of the market, the amount of 
private enterprise at work and the encour 
apment it received from thq, state, the cuilds 
the concessions to foreign merchandise for 
fostering foreign commerce, the hold of cu^ 
toms upon the people's economic activities 
arid so forth There are two oilier consider* . 
ations which have a bearing upon the econo 
mic situation of Bengal The first, winch 
IS practica ly certain, and must have eSn 
buted to the importance, wealth and civ.I.sa 
. t.on of Benoal under the Maur, a empire S 
Its close connection witli the capital of tl.^ 
empire, is that the river Ganges which 
through Bengal before reaclimg'the S, 


have feen one of the principal cliaiinels of 
the sea borne commerce of the empire’** and 
the second that trade routes* running east 
and west through the Maurya empire faciliU- 
Icd the commercial intercourse between 
Bengal and tlie Imperial capital or other 
parti of the empire 


isi crvTLftvA D. 

It IS *tatc I by Mvrphcrsoii' that Egyptian 
vesMls silled to I’atali pn Sndli)and a few 
traders went is far as the Galigcs in 14 A D . 
most probably by the Roy il U,;;!, Way that 
extended across the country from the Indus 
to the Ganges. 

Hcngal in the 

latter hall of the first century A D, is com* 
pyativcly detailed, supplied as it is by tlie 
r I r M •i '’®'" market towns Tyndis 
(probably I'onnani). Xclcynda (ICottayain in 
Travancore) fitc, were cvpoited Urgcauanli* 
(Nlr^hla’ ^ Cangclic spilcnarcJ 

iromir. v^* Jatamansi valued for its 
aroma) According to Mr W II. Scho/T. 

Chin?»‘b?n manufacture of 

u»na»bul,aswe Invc seen above.* it was 


CO II1C chingM fc. .d.ptat o-i 

SKde. '■ Ano... H.dddPol,,,, 


nn i '* Ancitnl HmOa I 

69 '<*<»" *^« aulborily of Kauuly^ 

>» the nZda PanKo (S U E ) 

lersMing owing to ili xthrti ^ ^ '* 


Usngal 'Asi 5 b.p'ownerwblV,‘''i *'* ''°^*^* “* 

jT.'WUntJy leyyi^g ff„2h, ,n 

»I1 be abe to .v , ” *®aport town 


voyage I 


Sd'Vp%* ?. 

■u,... A„„, ,.d. 

^ 'Arthasisita/AkshaulDSm Sov„B»dbyaV»b4 


* n be ab B to' diverse ihe' 
w « Ch'n^orSot r,""i^.?„‘ 


w Afesandtii., or ihe 'Komml'rdM"' 

ochd', “c d"ro";i¥/ 


cAfpl, 

29 In the former Mepasihenipi Ii 5 « RP 


vok I pp 5 It, andP T S Iyengar, oivcit r.i, 
29 In the former Megasihenes lias bee^quoi’Jy 
5 . Bengal Past lod PtesenP ( 

Bengal” by Mr F J Monahan, i c 5) 1911 


*^*^P ''‘*^fJ''hr-ca^Sea*,Schoff* 

6 vY • P *“ I"®"*) 


7^ ScbolT,%k cit- r. , '.'J'* ‘A'lIiasSstra* 

with Tioiralipi, 111 bis n’oie/^ “* '<f«nti£ied 

{iBod^ SiiBion) L *e. Saptagrtma 


SilBlon) .lie, a but Saptagrtma 

tion (Mr N 1 . Devlo •! a n t P^tiible ideot fica- 

HistoryofiheDisinctofllughl.-;!’"’ ‘^‘■*'®'S|| 
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(Hengalj Tejpala) were also earned lo Ibe 
town and exported thence* The Muslins, 
in Mr SchofTs opinion, were the productions 
of the Dacca District and moat delicate of all 
the labnes of India, «o much so that their test 
lay m dra\ying them through a finger ring 
For this fineness, the Romans called them 
Venius iexlilis or Nebula * 

The Gangetic pearls were of an inferior 
quality, being small, often irregular, and 
usually reddish® > Gold mines are said tA 
have existed m a place near the aforesaid 
market town* Mr Schoff infers that the 
place was probably none other than the 
Chota Nagpur plateau • Gold waa also 
brought from Assam and Northern Burma 
through Tipperah (in Bengali « 

I'iTAND 2NDC,A D 

Eliny speaks of the metal and precious 
stones of Bengal “As touching nvSrs that 
afford precious stones, Acestnes and Cannes 
are the cliiefi and, of all lands, India is the 
principal’” Diamonds were produced, ac 
cording to Ptolemy’s testimony m a 'locality 
situated on the Ganges” considered by Prof 
V Ball to have been probably Chota 
Na^jur.* 

Of the coinmerciil towns of note m 
Bengal m those da>s, we get the names of 
Ginge* and Tamahtes These were great 
empona of trade and centres for export and 
import of merchandise to and from other 
places in India as well as foreign countries 
There were necessarily several trade routes 
both liy land and water for their intercom- 
munication** In the langtiage of Pliny 
“whenje are over Ganges, the first region 
upon the coast thatjou set foot into is that 
of the Gangarida, . . . Some apply them 
selves to tillage and liusband/y ^ others set 

I bchoC ‘op. cit p 47 {le*>) 

t /itd^ DQiti, pp 3 } 6 fr, contaiaia^ many -Other 
details lesirdiDg muslics. 

3 Accotdn? to Dr Tajloi's ‘Remaiks oathe 
Sequel to tbc Penplus’ in JASO, Jon 184^, pp. 
33, 2431 quoted ta School, op. cu^ notes, p 3^6 

4 ScholT, ‘op cit , text, p, 4 $. 

5 /liJ., notes, p 353. 

6 litJ, notes, p. 353.. 

7 I hays ‘Saiutal 11 story* (translated by Phile-, 
man Holland, Landa-i, 1631), vol ii, p. 63- 

S ‘ladiao Ail qjity , soL 13 (1S34J P» 23^ 

9i 10. op 364 j65, and Periplus 

II E.g ScholT op cit ’notes, p 272, In-i Ant,* 
lot f, p , K L 'J r, , Inlj \rycn> ril t 
P 3 )' 


tbeir minds upon martial feats one sort of 
them practise merchant’s trade transporting 
their own commodities into other countries 
and bringing iiv foreign merchandise into 
their Own*” 

ifH c, A D 

There is no substantial notice,* so far as I 
see of the commerce or industries of Bengal 
in the third and the fourth centuries A D. 
rroTi the belonging to the 5th century 
AD,* we hate vague references to caravans 
going east or w est, of w hidi probably a larger 
portion went in the latter direction Traffic 
m the east was largely effected by water 
down the Ganges to Champ! (Bhagaipur) and 
perhaps further It is suggested by the 
Jfahjjtiiaia Jalalx (VI,^ 33 3S, Fausboll’s 
ed \ that the Gange> was navigable from 
Champ! up to the sea.* famralipti continued 
to be a sea port * 

7 Tjr c, A D 

Itwasat TSmralipti that the famous Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang found wonderful 
article» of value, and gems m abundance, 
ftom which he inferred ic» people in general 
to have been very rich* bainatata was 
regularly cultiv ated and was rich in crops, 
flowers and fruits ’ 


9 TU c, A.D 

The Arab merchant Sulaiman who made 
several vojago to India in the middle of the 
9U1 century A D , speaks of a place called 
Kuhoii (the locality of Dacca according to 
bir H M Elliot) where ‘'a stuff was made 
not to be found elsevidiere , so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may be 
passed through a signet ring It is made of 


I Pliny's ‘Natural Hisloty', vul 1. p. i''6((rans. 
laud by Pfa lemon linllaod) Cf W Vincents Com- 
merce of ibe Aocieols*, lol it,p 460 

3 Only fSmraljbti, fur instance, is menuoned in 
the Ovipavamsallll 33) 

3 Rb>s Daridv* Badd'iist India, pp 300, soi 

4 *JKA.b, 1901, pp 8,0, 871. Mis Rbys 
Davids, *^0163 on Larly E^^nomic Cooditioos id 
N ortbem India’’ It also contains a list of speamens 
of manufacture mentioned in the Jatakas * 

5 J Lejge’s 'fa H en' p. joa Varaba ntib ra ta 
bis finbat-aamhita (6 h &, A D ) speaks of diamonds 
of Benval found on the banks cf the Vena and m 
Paundra, the former be ng very pure and the latter 
grey [ J R.A S vol \ i, N ti. iS;,. pp. 13, 136] 

6 l Iteal s ‘O oddh St Records etc Vol ll p 201 
I Tsing carae bere in 673 A D. lakalcusus ed , of 


IT.1 


_ j Vecotd etc.' Wff. WMH, WMV. 
beal, 1 p-at , \ I.,! n, p I9y 
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colton, and, weliaveseeaaptecfiofjt They . 

hare gold and silver m the country, aloes, 
and the stufl called Samara, of vvhichwrarffliai 
are made.’ * 

lOTIT C ."A D 

Ibn Khurdadba, an Ar^b Geographer of 
the beginning of the loth century A D , also 
mentions Rahim (Ruhmi) as the place produc- 
ing cotton cloths and aloe wood * 
ijTir c A D 

Chao Ju Kua, a Chinese traveller, who 
collected his notes about India m tat i A D, 
records that the country of Ping kalo 
(Bengala) ‘produced superior double edged 
sword blades, cotton and other cloth’ * 

Bengal about this time underwent a 
change of sovereignty, its Hindu rulers havm.! 
submitted to the Muhammadans The 
Muslim religion, according to Robertson, 
contributed greatly towards the increase of 
ccmmercia’ intercourse b> land with Mecca 
where an annual fair was held and hosts of 
pilgrims from distant lands tlockcd to the 
place in obediehce to the Prophet’s injunction 
The manufactures of India formed a capital 
article in the transactions and caravans re 
turned thence loaded with the musltns aud 
together with various other 
Indian commodities to disseminate them 
through every part of Asia and Africa.* 

Marco Polo informs u» that the people of 
Bengal ‘grew cotton tn which they drove a 
great trade, and also spices <uchas spikenard, 
gahngalc, ginger, sugar, and many other 
sorts.' * 

Mill c A U 

Ibn Batuta refers to Bengal as an exten- 
sive and plentiful country and vajs that he* 
had never seen a place where provisions were 
so cheap* By (he Blue Kivcr", he adds, 
one would travel to Bengal and Laknauti. 
Upon It were gardens, viiUs and villages 
which It refreshed fike the Nile of Ugjpt.^ 

- i$Tiic. AD. 

A goodly piece of information regarding 

I. Uloif ‘Unioiy ci lod a* (cd. by Vtvt, I. 
1>o«fon)\ul I, p S anJ AppcBd I, p 361 
s Ul ol, ‘p^ c l , »ol l, pp 13,14 
3- 'J K A. S,‘ iS-A p 4V3f CbaolaKna's 

ElliiiPftapliy d.c.," by T. tl iih, I’h D 

4 Kobeiison* ‘Uuipricil Dn^uii non on 
Adi enl lud>a,' bcc. ill, rata, $3. 

y \ ule s 'Uau6 Polo, vol 11, p ni 
ft. Ltvt 'TravtU i{ Iba Itaiuia' u. 10, ik- 
.ai.,!! 0 41 ai Mubanur.ad Tu^lUV* cusn ,1, 


tav* ip. c M' r M7 


the kingdom of Pang Wo la (Bengala) is 
furnished by the Chine e compiler Mahuan 
in his account written at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century He speaks of it as 
[an extensive countrj’ with abundance of 
products and 1 numerous population profes- 
sing the Muhammadan religion There were 
the rich hmlt ships for cvrrjiiig on commerce 
with foreign nations Many were engaged in 
trade, a pood many in agriculture, while 
others in arts and crafts The country > teld- 
ed two crops of rice a >ear, and a peculiar 
I ind of the same staple with long, vir>, red 
grams, wheat, •■esamum, al[ kinds of pulse, 
millet, ginger, mustard, onions, hemp, quash, 
hnnjals, vegetable* of several sorts in abun- 
daiKC, many kinds of fruits such as plantain, 
mango, pomegranate aud jack fruit Sugar- 
cane, granulated sugar, white sugar and 
V nous candied and preserved fruits are also 
available Three or four kinds of wines were 
manufactured, the cocoanut, rice, tarrj, and 
kadjang Guests were offered betelnut. 
instead of tea The streets were well provided 
with shops There were manufactured hve 
or SIX kinds of fine cotion fabrics (muslins), 
one of which called Ihclnh-was of soft 
texture 3 feel wide and $5 or 57 feet long 
A closely woven, strong, ginger-jellow fabric 
called Man>chcti, about 4 feet wide and 50 
feet long was also produced Another fabric 
called ^la na kieh was 5 feet broad and 30 
long, while Hin pel tung ta li was 3 feet by 
Co feet, with gauze like appearance, and 
meshes of Its texture open and regular. It 
wis much used for turbans Sha la’urh 2 
feel 5 or 6 inches by 40 feet or moic re- 
sembled the Chinese ban-so, while Mo hei- 
Mcleh .4 feet by :o feet or more, had a 
facing on both sides four to five tenths (pre- 
Eutnabiy of anjnch) thick (wide y) 

Ttic silkworms and mulberry tree were 
found there. S lit handkerchiefs and caps 
embroidered with gold, painted ware, basins 
cups, steel guns, knives, and scissors were all 
to liad 10 the place White paper smooth 
and glossy like a deer’s skin was manufac- 
tured from the bark of a tree. The king 
htted out sliips and sent them to foreign 
countnes to trade. I’earU and precious 
atones were sent as presents to China j‘ 

The rrputaiion of Ormuz as a great sea 

,1-*, ^ ^ 'V ‘Mahuani Account of 

lh« k of flerjal by Ccorje I bill ps pp 
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port dates back to the fir>f centuries of the. 
Chrisuaii era and that it had commercial 
connections with many distant lands hke 
Bengal is a matter of inference Abdur 
Razzak expressly mentions that merchants 
of seven climates made their way to the port, 
and those of Bengal among other countries 
arrived here with their rare and precious 
arti(;}es ‘ 

, i6rH c A D 

The account left b> V^rthema who visited 
Bengal in the first decade of this century 
represents [it a« abounding in gram flesh of 
every kind, sugar, ginger, and cc.tlon more 
than any country m the world Richest 
merchants assembled here and fifty ships 
were laden every year with cotton silk 
stuffs (Bairauty Nauione Li-att, Ctanter 
DoasariXi^SuKibit^) which were taken to 
all pans of India as also lo Turke> Syria, 
rersia. Arabia. Felix, and Ethiopia The 
traveller came across jewel deflcf* of diverse 
nationalittps and Christian (Nestorian) mcr 
chants who had brought silken slufis, aloe 
wood, benoztn, and musk for sale from 
Sarnau]* Mecca imported a very large 
quantity of cotton and silken stuffs from 
Bengal, and many Muhammadan merchants 
engaged in commerce between Bengal 
and Calicut,* _ ^ 

^he manufactures of Dacca on the 

authority of Vertomannus "were exported to 
Turkey, Syria, Arabia, Llhiopia, and lefsia, 
and fifty ships laden wifli cloth of Bombasm 
and silk were despatched annually to the 
aforesaid countries.”* , u . - 

Barbosa who visited Bengal about a 
decade affer Varthecna gives us a description 
of the commercial activities of Bengal that 
corroborate his predecessor m several pouU& 
[Many Arab^ Persians, Abyssmians and 
Indians, says he, came here for trad& These 
merchants were owners of large ships vwtn 
which they traded to Coromandel, M^ator, 
Cambay, Pegu, Tenassenn, Sumatra, Ceylon, 
» R.U Major's (ndainlhe F fieenih Century 
r Hakluyt i>oc eiy ( henceforth abbrev aied into Ilak 
boc.”) 1867 P- 6 also Elhot op ct.,IV, P 96 
CommetaM loiercoursc between Oeapal and Ormuz 
tsalso noted by Barbosa { Hak. ooc publicai on 

Lujg^ico di VaHhema, ( Uak. Soc 

1863 ), j Lodori ICO di Vanhema p. *>r 
4. \ enomannui (i^oj) as q oted in lay ora 
‘Topography and btat st cs of Dacca,* p tS 3 . 


Alalacca, S.c Bengal was rich m cotton, 
sugarcane plantatious, ginger, and long 
pepper, and manufactured many kinds of 
stuffk extremely delicate, coloured for home 
consumption, and white for export The 
stuffb were called sarai^£/is excellent for 
womens head dre»s, and used by Arabs and 
Persians for caps Many ship-loads of white 
sugar of very good quality were exported, 
packed up m raw hide bags Good preserves 
of various kinds of roots and fruits growing 
m the country attracted the notice of the 
traveller as they had done that nf the Chinese 
visitors in the fourteenth century as recorded 
in Mahuan ]* 

Abul Fazl furnishes us with information 
about Bengal under the emperor > kbar from 
which [ the Sarkar of Ghoragliat appears to 
have produced silk and a kind of sackcloth, 
Sarkar Barbakabad a fine cloth called 
Gangajil (Ganges water), and Sari ar 
Sonargaona species of very fine muslin m 
great quantity The mats were often made 
so fine that they resembled woven silk. 
There were iron mines in Sarkar Bazoha, a 
diamond mine at Harpab m Sarkar Madaran 
producing chiefly very small stones. Emer- 
alds pearls, cornelians, and agates were 
imported, as also diamond» 

The historian speaks of the fertility of the 
soil of Bengal which could produce three 
crops of nee of vanous kinds a year without 
any injury to itself Long pepper grew m 
Mahmudabad Salt was bri^ght from long 
distances 

In Sarkar Satgaon, there were two ports 
Satgaon and Hughh,* one mile apart The 
latter began to eclipse the former m commer- 
cial importance in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century owing to tlie silling up of 
the Saraswati that had maintained her high 
position from the Pauranic age. Chittagong 
was now an excellent port and the resoit of 
Christian and other merchants ]’ 

Abul Fazl adds that in every part of 
Akbar’s empire, ships were numerous, but m 
Beugtl Kashmercand Sindh they were the 
pivot of all commerce * 

The excellence of the rich cloths and 
manufactures ofMalda and Bengal received 

I Uarbasa ( Hak Sov. pp. i"9 i8<» 

3 lound by ibe lortug:ue5e in 1537 
3 Am I Akban (Jarrells trass! ) pp 121 133 
ami I > f n a 

4. /Jri''(lD!ochmaiia),p 279 
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a deserved recogmlion by Slier Shah who 
singled them out fur presentation to Shaikh 
IClialil when tl c latter came to him on an 
embassy from Ilumajim ‘ 

The vo>agcr Lmschotciv gives us i 
glimpse of IJengil commerce and i iduatncs 
ol the eighth decide of the century in his 
account which notices theproduction ofmucli 
hne cotton 1 non exported to alt the eastern 
countries and 1 ortugal a kind of exceJJcntJ) 
wrought >cllow jam from which coverlets, 
pavilions pillows, carpets, manlli-s &c were 
made and sugar in plenty He refers also 
to the exportof civet ncc in ships to foteigi 
countries, i id the brisk trafiic bet veen Cliaul 
and Ucngal * 

[ 1 itch on of the first three merchants 
to visit Bengal in tlie eighties of this century 
came to SatgSon from Agra accompanied by 
iSo boats laden with salt opium, asafetida 
lead, carpets and diverse other articles 
SonargSon produced the bevt and finest 
cotton cloth and Bengal supplied rice to all 
India Ce>ton* legu Malacca Sumatra 
and many other places He mentions 
some other commercial places cf Uevgil viz 
Taida Bacla, Sripur Sandwipa The city 
of Gaur was perhaps the most important 
commercial centre or Bengal at this time.* 
One Saikb Uhtk a cloth merchant of this 
plaee^ IS said to have sailed to Russia with 
three sh ps laden with s Ik cloths of winch 
two were wrecked near the letsian Gulf* 

[ Commerce Wtween Bengal aud Cochin 
as Lancaster tells us supplied the latter with 
various kinds of fine woven goods for re* 
export to Portugal Achen (in Sumatra) 
had also commercial conrections with 
Bengal ]* This Bengal Achen commerce is 
also ment\oned by the navigator John Davis 
( 1599 ) ’ 

This century is an important one in the 
oaKwawevat tv slosy tA Ittwgat «v aa Tiroih as 

1 Eliot IV p 371 ( Tarkh Sber&bah ) 

2 The Voyage of L nscho en to the E led es 
( HaL Soc, 1883 ) vol 1 pp 94 $S 

3 Puribas U s V Igt ms I ed 1905 ) sol 10 po 
I7S 184 183 

4 Ur MooVerj'i lodao Sh pp ng pp eijg 

5 Hunter s Slat st cal Account of Bengal \oL 
VII p 95 as quoted n the IndanSI Pp ns p 1 

6 Lancasters Voyage to the E Indes (llak 
Soc 1877) pp IS 16 82 Lancaster was Inda n 
ihe n net es ol ll e 5 a eeatl century 

; Putchas it 5 1 1 ijt ra vol p 312 


•It saw the opening of its first regular commer- 
cial rclatio is with the I’orlugucsc. 

Since I3I8 Lhittagong was annually visit- 
ed b> 1 IOftu„ucc ship for puichasc of 
merchandise for I’orlugal hut llu,,hli was their 
first md Chittagoii„ ins Ihctr second settle 
ment* [During Aklnr’s reign, the Portu 
guese mcichants used to come here from 
various parts of India for selling tiic goods 
ticy brought and bu> nig those found in the 
province Their wares were taken mostly 
from the Malaccas, bumatra, Borneo &c, 
with the exception of cowries from the 
Maldives 'conclishtUs from Tuliconn and 
Ttnueveiiy {leppcr from Majabar, and cinna 
mon fro n Cc) io 1 Ofllie above mentioned 
imports, the principal were worked China 
silks such as brocade, brocatellec cloth, 
velvets, damatits satins taffetas, taffissirias, 
escommilUs (muslins) in every variety of 
colour excepting bla;k The Portuguese were 
also carriers of many articles from China, viz., 
porcelain all kinds of gilt furniture such as 
bedsteads tables chests, writing desks, boxes 
and curios and pearls anu jewels of great 
valuemadeni the Luropean st}Ie butwith 
greater skill and cheapness They imported 
III evise white and red sandalwood in great 
quantities from kingdoms of Solor (?) and 
Timor (?» cloves nutmegs and mace from 
the Malaccas and Banda, and camphor Cretn 
Borneo All these articles specially the more 
valuable were taken by sadagars (Bengal 
merchants) to the Imperial Court at Agra.]* 
Cvios'tcE IV bEvrau LiTCRATcne 
(loTii TO iOrri C) 

A search of the early Bengali literature 
can yield names oP raw and manufactured 
products that formed articles of IJengalvcom 
mercc, and give an idea of the trading 
voyages made by the merchants. The 
Sunya PurJna (iQih to luh c) has refercace 
tolhcculUvatroJi of cottoi for the cianufac- 
turc ol cotton cloths* while the Scu^ of 
MamkChandra (mli to isilic), speaks of 
the sale of chalk and hemp-stalks as a profit 

av ' e » ( ho 143 I8S1, vol 72 ) p. 113 

Voieson the Ejrly Commerce 10 Bengal' by Feary 

Cband al tlra - < / 

Rengat (traqsld. by Rev L. 
Canton S I acitt mnotated and cd led by Rev It 

pp"5SfB/ ’■ ” ■f''. 

3 t>pcalbe]ecion» frpn Old Lencal Ltera 
‘“tjby Ra Shabeb Unesb Llaadra 6en pt t 
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able concern ' There are reference:, also to 
inXzp^chliadi (le.khesa a kind of cloth)* 
Sit<^fan (a fincsort of mat),* Indra-blanket,* 
jute-s5di (jute cloth for use by ladies)* &.C 
The Manasa inangal {\2\\\ c), by Kani 
(one-eyed) Han Datta speaks of Chand 
SadJr;ar’s gains of commerce as amounting 
to fourteen boatfuls of precious stones. This 
may be a poetic hyperbole but j et testifies to 
the high place that commerce occupied in the 
estimation of the people as a source of profits 
The Padma Purjn i (or Manasa 
by l^jaya ffupta written in the last .decade 
of the fifteenth century gives a ^aphic des 
cnption of Chand Sadagar's commercial 
voyage to Ceybn fuith his fourteen boats 
full of vanons articles interesting f>r the 
present purpose They included precious 
stones, coarse cotton and jute cloths, and 
various roots, fruits, drugs, grains and live 
Sloe) The bartering of these articles at 
Ceylon fetched him concUshells, precious 
stone«, gold, pearls, corijs, metal utensils, 
cinnabar, grapes and other fruits, plants, live 
stock, elephant tusks S.c ] ^ A diflerent work 
on the same theme as above but by a differ 
ent writer, Dvija VamsTdisa a contemuorary 
of the aforesaid Vijaya Gupta, giv« us in bis 
account of ChSnd s sevvoyage to Ceylon and 
the bartering that folio ved at the place, 
list of articles many of which do not appear 
in the iirevious enumeration, such as canopy, 
mosquilo-curlain, carpet, bed, camp, shi^ 
miana. sheet. 5,c , all madcof jute, and oil, 
gh-c, narcotics, spicc» &.c* W c shall con- 
clude with borrowings from MukuDdaiSmas 
realistic description of the m-rchant and 
aituin cavtes who were compcUt-d to leave , 
their hearths and homes destroyed by an 
inundation, and settle in anoJierp acc. No 
treatment of the commerce and industries of 
the Hindus is complete unless it puts »s a 

1 Tvpcat S'* eciion* (icmi BeaviliJiaa* 
wre'by Rai «;Uabtb 1) owh Ctaodie^Sto Pl 1. 
P , 

\ Tie ‘Rsmijanv ofKfi.r.ia 

(Ibi p iV ltlhc.)b3» msjjn U Usi of rut) and 
•c«u (a V nd of s < vbeeO 

4 . U.J.f,;*- 

5 /#! £ p. ”5 

ft. ‘75- ^ t T- 

- ‘ladnaParira f \Iiaail niiOa».a) by \ }*}a 
Cupu, ed. b» Pand I Tl iprauBoa Cbove \ d)4 
, code r?. t-a, i*) iji i Ut- • . », 

5. V»a»i ed. by Meiu*. 

Kvni^-Aia ^ » b pp. 


standing background the various crafts and 
commercial actmtities that a caste-system 
allocating to certain castes those functions 
always implies Some of the Vaisyas are 
represented as engaged m agriculture, some 
in cattle rearing, some other in money lend- 
ing "^he traders among them make cheap 
purchases of goods at the proper seasons for 
selling them with a large margin of profits. 
Some travel from place tu place md town to 
town for selling their diamonds, sapphires, 
pearlsand cOraU Some equip their boats with 
merchandise for journeys to vinous towns 
and bring back conch shells, chownes and 
sandalwood They buy and sell one or other 
of these, VIZ. blankets made of long hairs of 
the Tartary bulls and cows, horses and 
elephants with their trappings, young camels, 
pafUt<is (spears with sharp ^ges) and coats 
of mail There settle the PotUrs making 
earthen vessels and earthen frames of musical 
instruments, hundreds of IPt^uers weaving 
t>/tunl (le sSdi or cloth for ladies), dA;//;- 
ihadi (small iO-iis), and ffid* (i e. sheets) , 
BtucLsmtihs forging spades, axes, plough- 
shares, hoes, coats of mail, and speara , the 
7V/(/— »omc engaged in agriculture, some 
exprosing oil out of seeds with thc^A ut 
(oil pressing machine\ while the rc»t buying 
and selling It in the market, the fro/or with 
theic homes filled with wheat, sesamum, 
pulses, mustard and cotton grown on their 
fields , the Sanklta. vantkt cutting conch 
shells, M<ini jamks selling precious stone*, 
pursuing their own occupation (eg 
agncuUnre), .Uodtiis making «ugir ‘ and 
sweets. Cattlha lamlt selling such articles as 
spices, incense , the .l/o/zr vending gar- 
lands among other wares special to them; 
/•dr/M growing betel, T mhilts selling betel 
leaves dressed with betel nits, the ^ra:/frr 
making various kinds of brazen article*, and 
so o 1 with the various other castes which 
space does not permit me to ciuracratc. 
Suflice it to remark that the numerous castes 
and .uibcas’cs ninistcred to quite a number 
of industncs enough (or meeting the linitcd 
material w ants of the peop’c of those days 
The work also namc^ a number of ^ifuham 
madan communities with their peculiar indus- 
trial or commercial fu ictions},* 

I 'kav kvt.^aa>Chvc£lbr 'l-V UV Cbakra 

vaiit, ( Vaa,iblsled ), p,x £7.91 See ^»o*L '* 

Ke»e»,*»»l J5- tf. Guru Pro’ 

AGkxpieoi Lee,el lO tbe Ift b e., \ P 
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FAMINES IN BUDDHISI INDIA' 
By Prof Kishohiuoiian Gcpta, m a. 


T he economic life of the people during 
the Buddhist period, unlike the Ycdic, 
\%as disturbed by occasional out 
breaks of famine sometimes these were 
of terrible nature The 'Buddhist Pah 
literature abounds in reference to such 
famines the realm of Benares seems to 
have been specially subjected to these 
calamities * 

Causes and nature of the famines 
There i^ere two main causes that 
brought about the distress In the 6rst 
place the legtoQS along some of the nrers 
vsccc subject to occasional floods , and 
secondly, failure of the monsoon was 
calculated to give rise to drought m 
comparatirely nigh regions As ao 
instance of the former we read lu the 
Gahapati J&taka * All the gram had been 
earned away dunug the rainy season and 
there was a famine” (tadLpana aotorasse 
vyesu nihatesu cbltaka ahosi) The 
liurudbammajataUa describes the famine 
and pestilence that broke out m tbe city 
of Dantapura in the realm ol Eahnga 
(tasmin klila kaliugarattbe dantapura- 
nagate . devo na \assi, tasmm avassante 
sakalarattbc cbUtakam jitam, abSravipa- 
ttiyanca manussanam rogo udapaditi 
duvvuttbibhayam ebatakabhayam roga- 
bbayanati tlm bliayani upajjimsu) In 
‘ tbe Divjavadana is given an account ofa 
famine that broke out in Benares owing 
to dr-ought and that lasted for twelve 
years. \Ve are incidentally told that there 
ate three kinds of famines, namely, the 
famine called Coilcu or Bov* , the 
Swettsthi or white-bone famine, during 
which people collect bones, boil them into 
stew and dnnk it, the SaUka\rtti or 
t A chapter from the wiilei’s Econom c lIlMoiy 
of Ancient India from tbe call est limei dowa lo tbe 
Muhammadan Conquest ( n preparation). 

2 tlraha JauVa (na 204 10 FausboU 1 ed tion) f 
Oahapali Jaiaka (199) , Maccha}ataka (;s)> I^uru 
dha« ma jauka(2,6) , Cullavaggi (VI tl) speakiof 
a famine at Kajaglha AUo Utlisvagga VI I9 2 
and VI 31 >, also refer to scatxil) 

3 I hairnot been able to roake out tbe meaniob 
The crigical i> gii en below. 


rod using famine, during which people 
collect rice and molasses from holes (of 
ants or rats), boil them nod drink, the 
beierage Now m Bemres all the three 
Linds of famine broke out during the 
rcigii of King Bralimadatta.* The Santi- 
parra of the Mababbarata desenbes a 
terrible famine that brought m a fearful 
state ot cannibalism at the clo«e of the 
Tretp, and the beginning of tbe DnSpara 
age * This account of the famine 
19 m no way less harrowing than 
that ol tbe Bengal famine of 1770 • 

4 Diiysvadioa (bowel!) pjge ijt-a . Vsr* 
fiMiAin oaim tnkftir dvsdasa lariiksnlvrslir v)«krta 
irivtdbam duibliikianT* bhsviiysii— caiicu STStsithi 
uUVtvrtti CA I utrs esneu ueyate sumudgake, iasmm 
nianusis iljsoi pinktipyABSgate lattvSpekkayl 
sihapiyAnit mrunitn. anesa le tyAkiyAm kAnsjanllii 
idAi) samudKAkam bAddhvi CAncu ueyai* , sretsithi 
nsotA duiblMkiim— lAKDin ktle maauijs ■ithiny 
tipAiAmbrlyi Uvai ks&lhAyanti ysvat tlaj-a ailbtiii 
tveiaoi (Am\iiiaBiii latastat kiStliam pivanti, idau 
tvtiftsibi diirbhikiam Uyucyate , salskairttimsma-* 
usmnkaleraa usyskhalu vilabbyo dhsnyigudaksm 
AaUlta)akr$yi vahudAkasthaI>iin kvAiba)ilvs pivanii, 
■yam»aUkasai»b-iddhat\tcchalAkftvmintyuc)ate . . 

$ Chapter 141 Ucchiona krilsoraksamvtua 
vipADSpa&A nitrltaiupasambhsra viptanasta mabot- 
savi 19 awhi»>nca>a%atnUrns3rauSbl utarANSkuls, 
sunyabhuilstana^atadagdhagTamaoitesaDA to kta- 
oishota>b Vvaotehasliaih kvatidisjabliitiwiaih, 
pataspaiabha>ac chaiva bun>abbu>islhaQirjaDa 21 
SatadarTatasaiDSthAns irddhatokaniraVrlli, gojivi 
mail sihins parasparahalS. 22 hataviprabaCaraksa pra- 
oasuusadbisancaia saitahbuiatai-uprajavabhuvA vasu- 
dhttads 13 lasmin priiibbaja kale ksate dharme 
)udb sthira, vabhutuh ksudliilsinatltjAh kkadamanSh 
paratpataoi 14 

Mahavagga 1% I 23) tell* ui ibai during a lam ne 
people ale elepbauls* flesh, do„t'flesh etc 

, 6 * The busbandinen sold the r cattle , they sold 
their iicplemenis of agncullme . 3hey devoured their 
seed gram , they sold their sons and daughters, till at 
leDcth no buyer of children could be found , Ibey ate 
tie leaves of trees and tbe grass of the field, and in 
Jone lyToUic Resident at the Durbar affirmed that 
tbe liOQg were feeding on the dead Day and night 
a toirent of famished and d sease stricken wretches 
poured into the great cities. At an early period of 
die year pestilence had broken out . The streets 
were blocked up vntli promiscuous heap? of tl e dying 
and dead Interment could not do its work qucle 
enough , even dons and jackals . became unable 
to acmcipl sh their tcvolung wor,!, and the multitude 
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The Rajatarangmi describes a famine 
of similar character, that broke out dunng 
the reign of Tuojma I, owing to the destnic 
tion of rice crop in consequence of a heavy 
snowfall ^ In weighing the causes of 
famine m the Buddhist age another factor 
should be taken into consideration, namely, 
the pressure of population since the Vedic 
age In the Buddhist penod lands com 
paratuely exposed to mclemenaes of the 
seasons had to be taken up. 


PeEYE\TI\C MEA.SCRES AGAINST FAMINES 


Of the preventive measures agiunst 
drought we notice, in the first place, 
various methods adopted for the purpose 
of irrigating the land Dams i%ere coo 
structed with a view to check the flow of 
water from nvers or lakes Says Kunala 
Jitaka “The Sakiya and Koliya tnbes 
had the nver Rohm: which flows between 
the cities of Kapilavattha and Kohya con 
fined by a single dam and by means of it 
cultivated their crops In the mouth, 
Jetthamula when crops began to flag and 
droop, the labourers from both the aties 
assembled together Then the Koliyans 
said, ‘Should this water be drawn ofl on 
both sides it will not prove sufficient for 
both US and you But our crops will 
thrive with a single watering mve us 
then the water The Juoagad Rock 
Inscription of Rudradaroan (c 150 AD) 
speaks of the two famous Mautyja 
emperors as bestowing immense care on 
the lake Sudarsana m maintaining Us dam 
for irrigation purposes * In the secoM 
place canals were constructed to ward 
ofl difficulties arising from a failure 
of the monsoon Referring to the 
public administration of Chandragupta 
Mauryva, Megasthencs says (c 4th cen 
turyBC) “Some superintend the nvers, 
measure the land, as is done in Egypt, 
and inspect the sluices by which water is 
let out from the mam canals into their 
branches, so that every one may have an 
equal supply of it Kautilya, too, refers 


of nmujled and festering corpses al length threatened 
the ex stence of ihe citiiens. — Hi.rter, AsnaU of 
Rural Bengal, 2Ch2j 

7 RajstarangiQl Uranga IL 
S Fausboll. ^auka no. 536 


See Fleers Corpus Inscnptionuoi Ind caium, 
VolT III or Fp graphia lad ca Vol VllI 36 ■ — • 

10. Megasthenes (McCtmdleX kragmeat \\\IV 
(Boot. Hi) 

76 >-i -9 


to canals (kulyavapanim),** many of 
which, were no doubt constructed by 
Cliandragupta He also speaks of the 
sluices referred to by Megasthencs and of 
the rules regarding the maintenauce of 
the flow of water “Persons letting out 
water of tanks, etc , at any other place 
than their sluice gate, shall pay a fine of 
SIS panas , and persons w ho recklessly 
obst^ct the flow of water from the sluice 
gate pf tanks ^hall also pay the same 
fioe’*^* “Persons who obstruct or make 
any kind of mischief with the flow of water 
intended for cultivatiou shall be punished 
with the first amercement ”** There was a 
royal injunction that “all permanent 
houses shall be provided with a dunghill 
(avaksara), water courses (bhrama), and 
a well (udapanam)** The Mauryya Em* 

[ lerors not only constructed canals tanks^ 
akes, etc . at their own expense^, but also 
encouraged private enterprises in this 
direction Says Knutilya “In the cass 
of construction of new works, such as 
tanks, lakes, etc , taxes (oatbe lauds below 
such tasks) shall be remitted for five years 
For repairing neglected or ruined works 
of similar nature, taxes shall be remitted 
for four years For improving or extea. 
ding water works, taxes shall be remitted 
for three years In the case of acquiring 
such newly started works by mortgage 
or purchase, taxes on the lands below such 
works shall be remitted for two years 
We may now thus enumerate the various 
methods of irrigation as adopted m 
Maurya India 

(a) Imgation by manual labour (has. 
tapravartimam) 

(b) Irrigation by carrying water on 
shoulders (skandhapravartimam) , 

(c) Irrigation by water lifts (sroto- 
yantrapravnrtimam) 

(d) Irngation by raising water from 

It Arthailscra (S&sin s iranslai on) BL 11 , cb 
\AlV»p 14} 

■ 2 Aribaiistra HI, 9 p 217 The original runs 
thus Setubb>o muncaia stojamapare satpana 
damah p&re vl to^'aman^es&m pran idenoparun* 
dhatab 

13 Arthasasin HI, 10 px 217 Megastbenes speaks 
ofnrers and lxaulil>a of tanks. There ts no doubt 
that both the writers mean to include both taok> and 
nrers. s" 

I4 Arthasilsira (Sastris uanilation) Duo< Ilf 
cb S,p sir ' 

ij Arthasi.lra Hi 9 p 216 
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rivers lakes tanks and welU (tiadisaras 
tatakakupodgliStam) ** 

The first two methods were crude 
In the last two methods were probabir 
employed chainpuraps which are referred 
to m the Rig\eda,*’ and undoubtedly 
bullocks and wind power (v£tapr&\arti 
manandi mvandb^^atana) ** 

PeOTECTIYE ME4SLRCS AGALNST TAMIXES 
At one time probably before tl c 
establishment of the Maurjya autocracj 
the tnbal chief or the village headman 
was undoubtedly responsible for the protec 
tiou of bis people In the Gahapati 
]5taka** we are told that during a iamme 
caused by a flood all the villagers came 
together and besought help of their 
headman saying Two months from now 
when we have harvested the gram we will 
payyou inkind so they got an old O!0>from 
him and ate it Kautilya enumerates the 
vanous duties rendered by tbe kiog during 
a famine In the first place he had to remit 
taxes** and had no doubt to advance 
loansofsrains cattle aad money** The 
officer who discharged tins royal function 
was called Kasthlglrldhyaksa Su 
penntendent of the Stores He had to help 
tbe people with stores m times of cala 
mities half of the whole provision having 
been reserved foe such emergcuccs ** 
The k ng is also directed to distribute tbe 
lioardea wealth of the nch among the 
poor,** or seek help from lus friends among 

16. Art) BSisita 1( 34 p 144 

17 X 91 13 tbe rtfersacc s nd Kelly lo 
ghat yantia the 01 g ml tuns Ihus vgvaru 
>estm lukASin I ranyay necnadb a na 
pautosya vtiheve v slsmti (Sayaoa commeots 
v|stsm ariapUva ana vilheva yaihi gb-uLsiaolra 
mils tad ad tiailhah I In aDoiler passage ecume 
across the kucakra wh ch accord ng to Z mmer 
(Alt nd sches Lthen i}7) mpl ei a eel for la s 
water from a well. The Ved c teat runs bus* 
pat vtUeva pat vidyamsnatp p)}ua kucak ena % Irana 
esasji cdralh)* u>cma suQiang.lain t oavadaslu 
siUm. ligVedaX loi ii 

18. Anhasistra, III 9 p 316 Compare also 
CulUvagea 1 13 a, 

19. >ausboll,Jatakaoo 199 tad3 pana an orasse 
\(jesu ntha esu chaUkatn ahos sas snam garb aga 
I anakllo jdto sakala^ama as no 10 mSsad ayena 
sassani uddham a sihm dassami I fkato hot X 
gamabbqjaaakass^banhato cka 1 iaiagonam gahetix 
mamsam khid msu. 

20. ArihasSstra II l p^st 

31 Artbasastia II i p 51 1 \ 3,0.361 

33 IbdII IS p.n5t IV 3 P *63 

33 lb d IV 3 p. 263 


kings ** Or he may adopt the policy of 
tlmiuug the rich by exacting excessive 
icvenuc (karsanain) or causing them to 
vomit their wealth (vamanam)** ‘Or 
he may remove himself with his subjects 
to sea shores or to the banks of rivers or 
lakes He may cause his subjects to grow 
grains vegetables roots and fruits, 
wlicrevcr water is available He may by 
hunting and fishing on a large scale pro 
vide the people with wild beasts, birds 
elephauts tigers or fish '• Lastly the 
king IS advised to emigrate with his sub 
jects to another kingdom with abundant 
harvest** The Divy&vadSnff- tells us 
that when a famine broke out in the realm 
ofBeuarcs the king directed those of his 
people who had enough sustenance for 
twelve years to stay in the kingdom , and 
those who had not to migrate to and 
settle where there was peace aud plenty, 
till the bad times were over 

TUC STATBMEVT OP MECASTUEVCS 
RCOVUDISG Tnn ABSESCB OP 
PAMISB EXAMINED 

From tbe above it is clear that the 
Buddhist India was much disturbed by 
occpional outbreaks of famine and that 
elaborate measures were adopted to check 
them Megasthenes remarks In addition 
to cereals there grows throughout India 
much millet which is kept well watered 
by the profusion of nver streams and 
in'? ^ diflercat sorts aad nee also 

and what IS called bospomm as well as 
many other plants useful for food, of which 
most grow sponteneously It is accor- 
dingly affirmed that famine has neve^ 
.■sited India, and that thnre has 
been a general scarcity m the supply of 
nounshmg food •>* The fact nrobibl^ 
traveller vmtS 
India at a time when the land was flowi^ 
hooey and the memories o^f 
famines had almost completely died out 
prosperity was due partially 
to the Mauryyaa system of Government, 

*4 AtlhauMra IV 3 p 6\ 

2S Ib<JIV 3 p 36i ^ 

*6- «b d IV 3 p 363 
*7 Anhasisira IV 3 p *63 
bhakttn, ar^*irh ^v.daiavats kam 
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ati<i parttaUy, as Magisthcncs says, to 
"the “usage observed by tbe Indj ms which 
coatributcs to preheat the occurrence of 
famiue among them, for whereas among 
other nations it is usual, m tiic contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to 
reduce it to an uncultivated waste, among 
the Indians on tbe contrary, hj whom 
husbandmen are regarded ns a class that 
is sacred and inviolable, the tillers of the 


soil, even when battle is raging in their 
neighbourhood, arc undisturbed by any sense 
of danger, for combatants on either side in 
waging the confi ct make carnage of each 
other, but allow those, engaged in hus- 
bandly to remain quite unmolested. Be- 
sides, they neither ra\ age an enemy's land 
with fire, nor cut down its trees.”** 

30 Mc^islhencs (MtCnndIe\ Fraguent I, p 33 
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I Mas and Maciuve Powkb m War ind 

RECOVSTRtCTION, ^ C]// J IV Ptt&Vtl, R £ 
(Rt/J )’vifA a Jvrtuordi} Str AsMciA Voaterju. 
C. S./ PuHuAeii ty tht Unxurnty cf Ceilcul t. 

Till! book IS tbeouteome o[ a terxs offeettre* no 
tbe subject or^ucAiiQO'it colonies delirered b; Copt 
PetoTcf IQ the Caleuttn boieetiitv under the auspices 
■cf Sir Asotosb Mnotcijre icho lotrndoces tbe 
subject tn the public la a brief Foreword Tbroonb 
the antiriBR and selfswificios eilortt of Capt 
Pctavel and li s Cnpltsh colleague, Mr J I* 
Ptoawgtoa, tbe geoera) idea of sueli polonies bas 
novr become prett)* faniiliar to tbe educated classes 
of all eonotries. Tbe plan is to found self sopportme 
educational iastitntloas aioitajr at Siring tbeoreti 
cal erica practical ttaiaiog ia the JitTerest branebes 
of {odnstrjr, besinaios with agruulture ooi! allied 
ladustTlei At first the colonies would have tobe 
tu^idbed as they would admit ouly tbe jouosrr 
memben of the cooxnusity, whose labour would be 
easy to manipulate tbousb not economically re 
mnneraUve but by and by as tbe colonies became 
self snpportins and proved their utility they would 
dra w to theznselrcs adult members of both sexes 

Capt Petarel is of opluion that most of tbe 
evils of the present economic order— such as nn 
employment, cutthroat compeutiou, nnl conse 
quent fow wi^s and a loir efaodard of htlog— 
resnlt from the demand for commodities not keeping 
pace with the enormous prodncUve power of modero 
industrialised commaoitles The remedy lies 10 tbe 
workers ceasiog to produce for tbe market as they 
have been doing under the existing lodivKlaalist 
regime, and prodncing all the main necessaries of 
life for themselves 10 co-operative associatioai of 
the edncational colonies type Thus they would 
combine the best points of socialism and co-operation 
and make sure though stow progress towards a 
more rational order of things A more oppottnoe 
moment for the realisation of this scheme wnen tbe 
question of the profitable employmentofujillionsof dr 
mobilised soldiers— many of whom are skilled-workmen 
and woold make excellent teachers u tbe edncaUonal 
colonies— IS racking the brains of satesmen la all 
countnes woull never arrive .In fai.i tbe au lior 


boldly prophesies that nnless some such constructive 
scheme of reform is adopted nitbout delay, the 
whole of the present unstable social order is bonnd 
to coroe tumbliog dowu like a hogse ofcardsia the 
face of the actire boslillty ofthe workingcUsses to 
whom the war has acted as a great eye-opener 

The colonies ire intended primarily for tbe benefit 
of liie so^alled woikisg aaises They will not 
exercise any direct isflnence npon the problem of 
iniddle class nnempIoTmeat wMeb faas become so 
acolein many pans oModla today There arealso 
likely to be difficeltiei in the way of tbeir suecasfut 
npplicatioa to the working classes The analogy of 
the Swiss colony, whose csarople the author is never 
tired of Clime does not seen to ns to be generally 
applicable The colonies will reqeire large wotkia^ 
capitals to start with which will have to be subs- 
cribed ptirately. In many cases without hope of 
immediate or adequate return , and what the author 
considers to be a most essential (eatnre of bis scb(-nr, 
rix, that the colonies should as a rule admit only 
bovs and immature persons at first, is itself sure to 
militate agaiast their economic success and stability 
Whether they '■an nlllmntely become so prospeross 
as to be able to wipe out the deficits of the early 
stages of tbeir growth remains to be seen 

2 A pROVOSAt. roR Recosstructjov of the 
ViixAOE COMUOVITT, hy Anuklit CAaridr i Ray, 
Matager, IVarJy CttiUs, Co/ni/h 

Theanthors thesis is that the establisbroent of 
CO operative credit soci*ties has given the ryots access 
to cheap money, but they do not know how b st to 
utilise It The Agricultural Department cannot 
reach the individual ryot So tbe establishment of. 
Agncultural Associations all over tbe conntry for 
the impravcmeat of theeconomic, moral, educational,, 
and sanitary conditions of the agncultonsts’ life is a 
great desideratum For the useful work of these 
Associatioas safilcient funds couM be obtained from 
local cesses supplemented by sab«criptions, snbven 
tioos from the Goverament and District Boards, and 
other local sources of locpme such as pound and 
ferry fees, etc tiuch nssociatious exist m many 
countries and arc doing very useful work. 

3 The Future o? Industklal Indu, i^in* 
fie le/rr t )f /« \r'uU vv S .t H$raaviesU’Xr, 
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.V//, nc, from tht 'Cut JFri/ fj 

The auUior aruuei lliat while luduJltial comlili tus 
eTerywhere are un JuKuifif rap J iMnefonoaiiQa 
(lemandejbejmie. Inlia iilonc tinlliiute loinelirr 
Ufeol uncliB«jr<3 »>IJ world nrrn icil* nni n,»e Jut 
tlieday».lH.n|.eli»ir*nna H«li ihiaVir « nte i, nt 
'“•'f'*' •'« '• the ariJtr orilieilat! 
Hn<t If India want* to Dre and ilirree la iltew t]ata<4' 
har.lf .niiijdu u anj woiU elie enu.t afta.llit 
{ir^remre najiru* of (lie wurlj are doiaif A»n 
tuUurecBn U) lin^tt-KiTe adtjuale ur trcarr »uk 
•ateoce to her Jatae aiil ever increaiioji [opulation. 
ae the war ha« clearly iltiuoDHrated A Lteet iniln^ 
trial reelTsl baa hecome a siae >7ua nun fur her crin 
i.Dued eainence If proof wrre iieede 1 of her capwi, 
fonucl. aderelomnent It ulf.red by the b.tlor» rrf 
lerpaal ioJuattia Rfealneii W hat (he laeka today 

much «"h.'G "rIafr.M **" “* 

econma.i?i‘‘V“n“rQwTr'‘urVhe r,’'*' 

lie 1x1 eeei in I'roUelion ' 1 rfe'trVIleT«’auuj(lA‘*‘| 

Ijeaefieial onfr when u eertni.i .lag, ..f .a 

Uliourfurc'e «^eri eitreVre^gr/ a^dJ'.Iuau aod'cCp 
wed not lead to Ihe total di.appeaf.acVTe auM 

leia acute tbao that of the rnaionlr of o«r — 

I™.™. W""’" ■? 

M, to.ib.rot.gt fj 

which such a mo"eme at fSfly ’d“."erTe^,“’°''*' 

LLhHENIillV I’lilsiCS Av 
Course FOR Ivuiav Sciiooi/ V 
A/ A,iES. /nt/ec/cro/^uflic, TtxlhxL.JL 

lad.^ Very few acbool. ErcvrelJbeVy^'u'jfSVo: 
or tufficient apparatua Neither hare tlieT t^ » ** 

to tpend on tlicte thing. Vet «leuieat«rir .^"^7 


WMlb tracUag at all, uuttbe taeght riper i4i(ntAlly> ■ 
la the fullowiBg pagta iht ana ol the author B«» 
bteo t<>|irrjTid( a .Imply rijierimeatal rour.e fiaan- 
cially witiiin the rracH of any ►.bxl" Wt astt* 
with the aoth >r ia Ine rrinarlii rraarding tU necew 
utyofriperlmraial Uachligla f br.ical Miraef, and 
tiapecamarr iJi 'i-uliK. winch confront tberoaj irlty 
ofemracbocl. itii. aid that JltSg.IUff. Ueliud the 
olbrr pfotliKf* IB lulfoJwiog rby.ical .cirpce Is 
Khnrj., liTfauiy It raunul alTird the inoarjr acrltd 
Id ib« upiuion Ilf tbe aolbur 'for about a ihuu.and 
nipeta enough apparatu. cas U proHJed for etery 
hjy III tbr achoul Inr cU..ea ol twraly tolic, UkcB 
»l a time bbJ for errrjr boy to woih arparaltly wbeo 
Thoush ihr» .uia n too larce tornaar 
arbiml. In. not iiiunry but (he corrrrt tdutationaJ 
•deatibatu waating por. gliea a leachrr of tbe 
tight type and fatilitira <a the way of aaommodatioa 
and tune laUt. tnucU eiperioieBial work may be 
|•n«Tco m reiaole eillage HhotiU at an almoit 
nomioal co.t Tbeaeihur frenmmreid., for lo.laocr, 
a baUofe worth about K» 7, capable of weUbiDg uo 

^Dgb baodling by Kbocl boja Ifererr troyhaatu 
era«“i‘.''*^ 7“^ a balance of tbi» type, tbeco.t for a 
(la., uftwroiy willaauaat to a pretty i.rira .uoi 
<*ot way of reJnclDg the co.t i» tu tupnlr half tbe 
naiaUr Uot thie will rertaiaty hamper the ceutraj 
work oftbeclaif anlnt tbe teacher i* fully rompeun 
t.clwuibufe iL Tbe oiler way ii ib ha,i „7n 
of lbi» rtTiew*i8ij|» 
youagef day. eoneeried aa apotbrcariei* baad waf. 
cMtiogU, ,g8fw,lbw.iabi») fBtaacoSdKr^ie^ul 
llS t^^nnf * ^bra*. rod, eapalile of »5gLi« 

lo.lnimeoi uj.k”i !en^m«"e* ‘’T =*><oV'fie 

Rra<aatato7L .7. ». rn* ‘2 O"* hnadredlh o/a 

th..,i. „p„.,4 b.X" “—'"i-i, 

maoageiaenl o?*a^Khoo?'uborBi‘^* fitlinge and the 

•dra. who contidM? It a ‘1' Jo'pectoe with 

"aye aod mean, and und*r?a\« ti V 

“f'S" “« 

tlx q«e.Hno vtbeth“r'th^'n^.'i aiblng 

to teach loo tnueb and ' V* ‘Itempiea 

*«T P«Md«cy^tV i‘o"*befcr‘i^o^.*'M”‘*'*‘“ 
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lodaded There are certainly other subjects \cbich 
the boys hare to learn in the circnmstancea it is 
questionable how far this course of physics has been 
judicially framed Allowin^j two years for this 
course, l33 experiments requiriog perhaps 133 honrs 
appear to ua too many They are no donbt easy 
bat tune limit is an iniportant item in schools lie 
sides, it IS the experimecta/ method and not so mnch 
the facts themselres w hich are edncatire The Bntish 
people bare not been able to discard tbeir old an 
scientiQc system of measurement, and the Indian boy 
has to learn this as well as the metric system wbicli has 
no practical application in life except in higher stu^ie^ 
Ua cannot, however, ignore the indigenons system 
which serves him in dally life ThioL. of the mental 
toil of the yonng boy who is forced by circumstances 
to be acquainted with the three systems ' It no 
doubt sharpens hia mathematical Intellect but tends 
to make his knowledge unreal \that a tiemcndoos 
sacrifice he makes when he has to thread bis way into 
the domain of ■knowledge through the insuperable 
hamerof adiSicult foreign tongue The fal<e ana 
logy of English boys learning a great deal more than 
onr Indian boys has wrought many a mischief in the 
school and college curriculum of this eonntry We 
hope the learned author whojs fortunately alsothe 
juoge will kindly tell os how far his book practically 

meet* with success 

J C Rat 

Inc Oxford Stodevt s Rcstory or {som, ij' 
V -i Smiih Sezenth Edition Rtvutd and tn 
larged, mtk 14 napt an! illustraUons 
{p\/ord) 

The book written aad published lu lOOS was 
designed as mentioned In the preface to the 7tb 
editiod, * primarily to meet the wants of students 
preparing for the matncutation examioatioa of the 
Calcutta University * Though the scope of the book 
has been extended far beyond that limit, the volume 
should be judged as a text book meant for Indian 
students 01 the age of 15 or 10 How far our stuileols 
<j( that agVL bare the capacity of assimilating such a 
benilderiog varietT of concrete facts as we bod iin 
Hr Smiths book, is a question which has not yet 
troubled the omniscient syllabus makers of the Uui 
versityandwe cannot expect Mr Smith to bother 
'h s head about it. But the fact remains nochallenged 
that Clio, the Mnse of History is losing her votaries 
^ear after year aod History is gradually becomiog a 
posidie horror with the examinees. For that ssblime 
achievement we must aho congratulate the august 
examiners, ploughing students with relentless justice 
reflected from the numbered papers of rssenfisf points 
suppljd by the Head Examiner! ^o wonder that 
the poor examinees prepare tabloids of possible ques 
tioos and pillules of tbe mangled limbs of Clio to 
overvome the enjoyable examination ague of Match. 

Such an abnormal state of historical stndy would 
bare been cured bad more emphasis been laid on the 
general development of the Historic Persouality of 
India rather than on the detailed eanmeratioa (and 
compulsory memorising) of isolated ereots Tbe 
students now can recapitulate tbe points in one 
breath but they miss Uie historical perspective 
totally Tbe surfeit of the concrete Is narrowing 
their mmJ ruining their human appetite aodenpp* 
ling their historical tmagication The best cure for 
It would be a hesJtbv stress on the biofogica/ rather 
than ou the aiorphoUsicsiI aspect ot history 'Hiat 
presupposes a synthetic wslon uf the entire b story 
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ofn nation in the author of the historical text book 
and geuuine sympathy with the people. Some Indian 
scholar, like Mr K. P fayaswal should take it up. 
Mr V A Smith is an ideal compiler and as such be 
baa managed to bring forward an ideal text book of 
the morpholog cal scaool Here he is easily tbe first 
In tbe field and other rival mattlculation text books 
simply pale into insignificance by tbe side of its 
weMth of detail lucidity of style and thoroughness 
of presentation 

The Ikteruedute Text Book or Indian His* 
TORY AND AdsiiMSTjution iy Prof A D Dho- 
puhtLarktr, M A , LL B ifCaracki) 

Tbiscompilation proposes tti cover the Interme 
diate Histoiy syllabus of tbe Bombay University 
The scope or tbe syllabus we suppose, is the slow 
and, at the first stage, almost imp rcepUble lufiltra 
tion of the West In the soil of ludian history and tbe 
consequent growth of a new polity, new culture and 
new atmosphere In the course of four centuries start 
ing from loOZ when Pope Alexander V 1 constituted the 
King of Portugal Lord of havigation Conquest and 
Trade of Ethiopia Arabia Persia and India This 
stupendous phenomenon of Indian history requites 
very del cate band! ng The records are so copions 
andauthoril esso coofiietingtbat mere enumeration 
or cooipilation is sure to produce a highly narrow 
and partial mterpretattos unless cbedked at etery 
step by tbe regulative idea of orgauic historical era 
lutioa Tbatis the thing which we generally miss 
10 a compilatiou like this and here tbe craftsman is 
not so*uiucb to blame as the loberent limitation of 
bis tools Tbe author IS very painstaking nnd upto- 
dale utilising every slate record down to the Islington 
Commission Report and Montagu>Che]mtrurd Re- 
forms Bat bis attitude is thoroughly meekanxstic. 
Hence be describes and not without justification, tbe 
Sew Polity as, a magnificent ninehine forged for tbe 
admioistratiOD of tbe country \\ e totally miss the 
redeeming features of tbe aellneatiou of tbe Kew 
Culture Bud tbe Sew Atmosphere which are no less 
important to young students of history With tbe 
exception of certaiu occasional and rather unfortunate 
CKotsion into the domain of histoncol generalisa 
Uoot >t IS a good compilatiou and should be used as 
sucb by stndeuts 

Kalhan 

An Introdjction to Co ii ARtTus PiiiLotocv. 
by Pa/tJnrang DamoJar Gum, If A {Bomiiy), 
PA. D {Lup.ig) Proftiior of Samkrit, Ferguison 
• CoJtfge, Poona Orunal Book Supplying Agtiuy, 
tj SkuA'a oar, Poont Cu^,.igiS P/ue Rs 3 
This IS a book which will b* given a cordial recep* 
tion by all interested in philological studies, as it 
removea a long felt want Comparative Philology 
hat been introduced futo tbe camcclan for some of 
the language examiuatians 10 the Lciversities of 
Madras Bombay and Colcatta Students of lodo 
Atyan Philology In this country were put to great 
ditucnUies through the waut of a good hand book on 
tbe subject. Barnug the Wilson Pbilolugieal futures 
of SirBamkrubua Bhandaikar, whivb have been 
published in booa form only in IJIK there was no 
work to meet the requiremesls of our students most 
of whom stndy Comparative Philology as part of 
their Sanskrit course The standard works otBeame 
and Uoerule arc on the modern InJ^Aryan verna 
culars,aadas sj h they have only a special appeal 
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IkiiJti llitr arc nlhtr aotW4»te) Tiij rnulutvf th* 8 ««d He Linoaa'* eeiplojeJ * of 

rc«ot JnTcUigatlont Into the li itoff of Unganat, alphab-U— \f«t* r. iftbrew. ijrise. Llheraplaa. Oae 
niirtictilarlr of the liiJo-Ofrinanic fioaunatt, or* •toJiUt. the eouiati hae oow »>«» luMl/ 
en»hrl.icJiowoiV»ln Ocnosn nnjol&ere otiofotol »oWltoi<J /<r«ll il«»e ph wofl* , 

Unguagc* fir whhh re«»nn the italr of J*hilc4 sy lhffe«fl.>ffaioi» why we.houIJ •'■■•w 
li Ixiet with (l.lTicuU re f)r the arerase Indian leiura tepaially whro the rumao 


■tudcnL There ate n few eeetlldit liookt os Krucral 
PliiloU ay ftud on lada Germaaie Pbilglogy in 
too, bat three ate uith reference raainly to the 
laDj(UBgei of I'arope modern nod claiiieal aotibit 
coDtIilernbljr iliailoiibrt their value fur the ladian 
(ludent when be U not ituljisg Teutoele or clinical 
Philology In bif I'oreirord Ur Cuae euQicieaily 
■odicatee the need of a book like the prteent one TLc 
puUicatioa II extrei^elr opportnne, and the author 
deiervce the Ihanke of nil iludeoli for lU 

The work tinder review la in hve paxti —Part loa 
the geoerid Pnnciplei of Pbiloloov, the — 

portaot of nbicb arc diKUKd wltu ai ful 


k to the Greek 
I are M altuUar 
in the Greek worJi ae ptioied In Dr Cane • book, the 
rordinl form of the lower eaee ngma hae been ueeJ for 
the Cnai one*>v very loclrgaat typographical ileTi*' 
tiofl whicli i« uechape due to the wnot of protwr 
lypee. but wbicn it my be hoped will be rerjovetl 
lo the nett edition, if the Creek charactcri arc rc 
lalatl lo that caie • table of Greek lettcri with 
eijuivalcDti Kill be iSnirabte A few mipriati 


itoeii a* the uieful a 


in the TcroaeuUr wor ji rri)aiie to be corrected . . 
neat edition Oiberwiaethe prioliug and gcotral g< 
up arc cxctlleni, and the author and the publiuie 
be congratulated for bavieg brought out i 
k lo lucb a tiasdiome iliipe 


Folk l•(STIIU110t.S. ty Dtnat Kumcr SiirUr, 
aimled hy Utmtn/ra Kurttr Hahlatf D A. 


nairow raarglo of hO pagei tiertniu Tbeauthoru 
donShedly nai baoaicnpped by coetldrcatlooa of 
■pace t bat a more khoroosb treatmeat of the 

f ilDcipIea of Phonellei and of the more loportant 
'haoctic ban I would have added greatly t« the . 

value of the work In Part fi the ditlereot liognlitic initeemtu) Uit/mans Green end Ca^ /f/y 
,(BiQiliei are eonildcrrd, together with the tuaio polati Tbeacopeoftbe work, ae the author (ella ci in 
lo the lioguniie paleontology of the pmaiiitetodo- the Pttfece, li mainly a etady of the relatloot 
Ccrmatii Part f/f la taken up with the Indo-tcanlao lietween Shaivacam SliaktaUui and Huddbitm. both 
oi Aijaa Rtoup The \edie U eoeaparM with th* dtKnpUve and bietotical oblaisiog arooea the 
Avestao and with the elifeieal lodo^eroian* Bengali epeaking population of EaeUfo India.” The 
»pee«heeoftheolherbraiieh«iiBi(»phooologyaBdlta i.tU of the work therefore doee not luggeet Ibe * 
morphology The revoUi of the Utrit reeearebwio actual eobiect treated lo U-it would ereta aomewhat 
lodo-Oeroaoie Philology are brought for the Cret to muleaif the reader The oulbor civea a dcKnp. 
(is« Ufore the lodlao itudest in a ver r cooeenleot tiee accooot of the popular 51) Jva fciUvul of 
form. Part /Ppreieute u very well orderM mome CaobUiru or Oaian. which li eorreut asoeg the 
of the hoguialic hielory of lodia In the euily Prakrit n.nduaof Pengaf and alttoipli to tract theorlgm 
period aud gltea a Btod a«oool of the rw^laxltke aod biatery of that ftetieal. The eoBoeclion between 
ofthe oiler Prakrit*— Pali wild the diafeeta of the the decaying Uahayaoa Boddbitm and the vlaoroua 
•***'®®*” hhaita and other Purantf culu. which gate Unh to 
Literart Prakrit# aod <21 th VeruacolMa neoDengab llioduiioi the loQoeuecofa iraukforned 
P BuddbietieDbarma ult In uodtlUag the preatut-day 


the treaiaeat of the 

Bbaodarkar, hut we .... v, iu« .,«ukoh luiou who »n 

(be Apabhrntniu dialect, lo Dr Gnoe . book The the people of Ueogal wheu 
teCtioB OB the Modern keroncular. i* rather iDeagtr. lUndn natlnn wn^ nr th. n 
a. the»e a ' 
that thlf ,... . 

I. immaterial, 

meat «e infficieutly clearly mdieited uud rh76Vmbb“ra by'DnbTua^^dM*?^^^^^^^^^^ 

itudeatwha tpecialikei in vernaculat philology bai mrni.io mfaoir laiMBn mrr mad. »i ^ 
Benmt.. llotriU Trnmpp Kellosg, Dhaodkrkur. \Xr."v!*i.. t" .? .V? 


-ri; ‘ f Ibe re.ttU ol the eaTly lrupa« 

wl»h tber^wn* .ooe moouC of of the Ueogali roiod with Itlam, and the aodal hfc oJ 
. - •- -• • ^i,,o a new Bengali .peaking 

the makiDg— IhcM are among 


I are di*po»^ol in only 00 other topivi dealt with la the work Muehoritbo^ 

1. pari ha. ^n rather ha.li y done Motlbat ever look.like a rreiaufJe or at the beit ao EBg?«h 


Uie’ractthut ®“P>T drawn upon, and 

'u^f the firit up-to-date handbook on Indo-Aryun. «od*ia footnole>**'Mr° 's*arkar 
philology, wbicb include, a treatment both of the BDccalaiioni raranim.. ,tr*v.t V “"JR* kii own 
general principle, of Llngui.llc. and of the apeci.I “nd ^ “>* 

fine, of development of the modem Aryan veroacutur. niOmnt culia *°*“rilatioo of the 

ofindia from the prlmllive lodo-GermanIc Awotk i,_ iwonle of'niliV t ^*5 mtooneform 


by being pructibed ai 


mere IS room lor improvement bowever, a. (here rurank^iaditis^^ather'thao o*ir*the"”e^nW d 
,sia every work when U i» published for tfacCrst the rcM folk aspect of the question Bencali?'lf"ihr 
[ime We would suggest that a note on the pronou- preseot day, like most people* are «n„. ,5. 
:iatloQ of the Avestan and Old Persian, Greek Latin which i* composed of Drandlan Ifol an^ vf*'* t 
and Gothic words be given ,n the next id.lmn for Uw TiUto-Burman and aAw “menl^ h,*''?"' 

benefit of student, who receive no tutorial a».i*taucr popuUr in Hindu relmcJ_m«W?It. '* 

Thi. could be -advaDtageously treated under fn Hindu culture ’ neeeisanlv had .li.., 
phonetic* Again, Greek Vi-ord. might be K'vruin andiustlUdoas whi,.h wer/ euwi, in idea* 

roman characters— the practice of printlug tbem In Aeyanatid non trvan nenni..— i^... ““,‘'”8 prt* 
Greek charactir* has nothing hut usage torccom to wbrnh the kevTs n^*^[n,t .“I'?* *9'* J°>bttition* 
raeod iL Uopp used Devanagrt, Asestauod oiler nought to pass for Arrau I>»*r?.”i '’’■‘““^aTebeen . 
.haraeter, VSTlghtluhi, Lomparat.v. Grammar of labels be!ngTuVon& A^|ud“y Sf UildalnsUlu' 
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tions mth rtference to the non \ryin qucetioa can 
only be properly ilesijinated a aludy of the folk 
element in tbea But ao far only a few bookaontlie 
folk or jodigenoua element lo Hindu reltffion hare 
been written, mostly with reference to the DwTidiaa 
element. \Ye may mention Bishop Whitehead a 
liHaee Gods of Soatbladia and W T Elmorea 
DtavidunCods la \lodcca Iltndatsta la Beofjaiwe 
shall hare to consider the contribution of the Tibeto 
Bnnnans in the Northern and Castern district*) and 
of the Kols lo-tbe Western district* besides Ibatof 
the Draridians, if we are to study the folk-element to 
our culture at Us roots \ mere description aoi 
comparison of die derived cults, in their iracsformeti 
and Aryamsed shape do not ro deep enouch nor 
does an attempt at rcconstrnctioa of their b story 
In the light of bauskrit scriptures But this Is a new 
field and workers with proper equipment “re 

few or none, to unravel the mystery of Bengali oriaio* 
racial, hogaistlc, lodal end religions W e reflulre 
first a number of scholars like Sarat Chandra Koy 
who IS so great a student of the ahongioal Inbe* oi 
Lhota Nagpur, to turn their attention to the conlri 
Imlion of the rarlou* Aryamsed non A^ogs toward* 
the erolutiott of the modern Bengal cultMe aud 
modern ^ngali society, before a study ot toe trne 
•folk element’ can be taken m band 

Mr Safkars work, runs to over 300 page* of 
which tome SO are taken up with two very detauea 
fodlce*. It seems he tend* to be a bitproli* and 
rambbuff too, occasionally and Ins anxiety to ^ 
press hia reader with a feeling oi reverence for India 
and Indian lostitutioas makes itself apparent even 
thongUitis under restraint. ^ 
mneh of the book is a resume in Eoghih of the views 
of Indian *cholaf» on these topics. Cut it is a very 
goodreiume eminently readable end loformaUte 
2nd a great deal of the Information It gives lo the non 
Beagafi reader is not to be'had elsewhere laEnglUh 
As such, every student ol our social 
biitory should do well to read this work. Mr Sarkar 
following Mr Palit and others has attempted to 
recoustrSet the social and religious condlton* of the 
Bengali people of the time when Buddhistic. 
Brahmanic and other Idea* were to the tncUmg pot— 
to be compounded and crystallised loto the modern 
Hindalsm of Bengal, with its various sects and lU 
numerous gods and godlinga There are hwk* on 
Bengali social history in the vernapUr. wbicb are 
mostly collection* of tradition* which the compilers 
have souclil to illuminewith the light of their imagi 
nation Ur Sarkar and his co-adjutors may be said 
to Lave attempted to Indicate the broad line# of 
Bengali 1 fe and thought In their formaliyc period, 

and their basis Is rightly enough the old hteralure 

and the (oik InsUtntions and culwoftbelanti J tninu 
this Is the first sysUmatic attempt of it* kind In 

Bengal Rai Sahib-Dioesb Chandra Sen of IheCalcntta 

Oaiversity it engaged on a J^eries of papera on the 
rorces IS the DerehpnieDt of Cailf Beagah Lilc aM 
Literatore which will form the subject ot his 
lectures us Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow next 
Tear The matenaLat the command of a veteran 
Kholar 1 ke the Ral Sahib is nadonbUdJy greater than 
what Mr Sarkar, working outside India, could 
gather, more so when Mr Sarkar has not considered 
the Vaishnava cult and its vast literature We aball 
see with interest how far Mr Sarkar and Mr Sen 
will be lU agreement with each other la thor views 
regarding the social and religious life of the Oeugalis 
“when they ns* for the first time a* a natipn with a 
speech and a mentality of their own Tbeqnestion 


of the folk element in Bengalr society and religion 
I* of ethnological interest and importaii e, and it 
wiU be done by scholars yet to come 

Mr Sarkar ha* appended an elaborate list of 
work* relating to India and IllnduCultarc which, 
though not exactly of the nature of a bibliography 
relative to the top * will give th is* who are interest 
ed, epectally foreigners an impetus to know more of 
onr conntry, and will act as a valuable guide in 
formation of a good Indian library 

S L- C. 

Sanskrit. 

Sa££MAD BllAOABtD Geeta Puhliihcd by Tkco- 
sophtcal Socufy, Adj v, ji/adrat Cloih hound 
Annus 12 only 

This Dcatly printed and well bouud volume con 
tain* the original slokai of the Geeta with a full index 
of them Ibis edition will be of great help for 
reference work, as the index has made ;e an easy task 
to und out any sloka jf oue can but remember the 
first word of It. Ueare really very glad to have it 
aad so shall be every one whoever will buy a cony 
C B 

. Bcngali. 

HERrHEE— A Novel, by Baiu Charuchandra 
Bnnd}opadh^ay Publuktd by Babu Sttrtsh 
Chandro Bantrjt Pries Rt i 12 as , 

Since the day* of Bankimchsndra Chatteijl, we 
have bad quite an enormon* ontpot of romantic 
novels m Bengali literature The tendencle* of this 
form o< fiction are still ahead— the highly coloured, 
rhetorical cast of style, the ceaselees melodrama full 
of the stagiest clap-trap, the unpsycbological present, 
menu of hnman character, the frothy foam oftm 
passioned lyric expressions the amorons-aeatimental 
atutndioisiug moods— bat happily, the realistic 
impulse lo the art of fiction la brlngiog about a 
teacUon against the above teadeacies of romanticism 
Among tbe successor* of Rabiudrauath Tagore the 
wnters of fiction who are coming into the forefront, 
are now distmgulsbed by the more endunag qualities 
of fidelity to truth psy^ologlcal insight, absence of 
rbetorical device* and melodramatic attempts They 
may be less catching’, but certainly more enduring 
by the one great quality they possess— the sense of the 
real Babn Saratchandra Cbatlerjl aud Babu Charu- 
chandra Bannerji are the two realistic wnters of 
fictioa noteworthy mspite of all limitations aud faults 
for having given our literature some narratives of 
actual life, of the abiding interest underlying the 
trivial detail* of everyday life raised into dramatic 
possibilities barat Babu has given forth a nchness 
aod a variety thnlling with life He is coarse, but 
coarse like the earth, la^ag indeed in refined subtle- 
ties but plnogiag headlong into the seamiest sickl est 
life. Cham Baba Is less rich aud varied, more inclined 
to tbe portraiture of higher’ life. But at the same 
time, h 3 sympathies are thrown with the squalid and 
tbe miserable sides of life He discovers wonderful 
pathos and tenderness, dignity and forbearance, in 
a world where poverty and misery might have 
' ' ' these finest flowers of the human mind 


for good and all 
Ilerpher^ Is i 
student life of Bengal aod show ing in tbe character of 
the hero, Sisir, the* possib lities of sturdy manhood 
and of pathetic tenderness in tbe midst of tragic pain 
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that might btf* found among the poverty ilrtcten, 

unhappy Ufe of the student living la con>laot ino»g 
nuies His tender relations with the women— the woe 
and the mother of bis friend and afterward* enemy, 
Rajat, the rich fellow-student, and with the daughter 
oi a harlot with whom be fell in love—have been 
depicted to be the real forces that led to bis aoo! 
uplift, the stnrdv focbeataui-e of hia character The 
dramatic possibilities of some of the women cbaracteii, 
especially of the two, Saudbya tUfc wifi. ofliii frieud, 
and D dyut, bis beloved woman have been left in the 
lurch l-oDS qiiently. the character of the former las 
been a little nnoatural while of the latter aliUle 
iver romantic Sandbja m abt have been another 
Diaua of the Cxosiwa^s’ of Meredith in an eastern 
atmosphere and colouring while hidyut might have 
been an ‘Ciena ofTurgenev more complex and subtle 
and less melodraiuatie. But these defects do not ' 
mar tbe impression of tbe book which is refreshing, 
del ghtful and animating all throughout I hope the 
reading public will give It a warm reception which it 
cmineoOy deserves 

AjIT K CQtK.BAtaBTl 
GtjAntTt 

N*\AvLoKsGir(sprt«a 1 ^l«fts) hy Uuht Dalit 
bhaji Vtd puilishtc! ty Mrs Dtvktht uuljt Vti 
Bemiay Pf /j Papsr cover Unprwi (191S) 
This little ps^uspbUt contains little songs in which 
the writer sings of the duties of Indians their pstn 
otiia and tbeir awakening Some of theta are secy 
well adapted to eoliectire iingiog and <q that way 
impress with greater force on tbe cninis of the hear 
ers the cominendable seatiiaeats they express 

Bm-Suikshvna (»th fsr^w) by Mrs G K 
UpaJbyafti puilisbtl by the Bhagmi Samaj 
Bmiij DjptrtMr pp <?y Prus is 6 {/91S) 
Originally n prise essay and being wnltea by a 
woman It very well sets ont the chief parts to the 
education of a child It is divided into thirty teveo 
chapters and each one of them hears on some phase 
of child lifr regarding which usefal insicuctloos have 
been given 

SaoTASivivt by DamoJar Khuthal^ 

lea Boladkitr, prinlt! at Iht Saraswatt Frinling 
Press, Bbajaagar, Piper cover, pp us Prtet 
As ts {spiS) 

About six years ago a coUectian cd poems called 
brought into publicity tbe merit* of Mr * 
Botadkar The present collection marks an ai] 
vance in so far as the ideas espressed in ibe poeoi 
appear to be maturer To one who has raised him 
sdf from a school tcachcrship by means of trif-cuUute 
to the positioa nf a ppet esteemed and adpi red by 
many friends (ri fe Ins prefaee), the titaatioo is no 
doubt worth congratulating onescll opoa The 
poems themselres breathe siUccnty lo every verse 
there it no artlS nlity about the sentiments nor their 
expression lie expresses what he feels, and be ex 
ptissct that With 0 diiectuess wbicb leaves no room 
lor ujisapprebeusion On the whole the collection 
invites I erusal, and as a result of the peroial ,s 
bouud to gire pleasura 

UuT Nth ICawo («r«?refwTssl). psebluhtdhy 
Ramamyaran GevarJianran Tri/v/it, Pfalat 


Cliftkcour, .jilha phoUgnph 0/ thi poet: pp. 
136 Pnee Re /. 

‘haltC i* the aam de plume of Jaooiasbaolier 
Vlgbashanker Ducli, whose poems and tongs have so 
long delighted tbe people of Cujarat aod Hathinn ad 
likbde rev/ewing the first elitiou of the collccUon of 
hi* poetur, wliicu ban reached la (his book a seeord 
edition vre have already remarked oo their sweclners 
and laaoeeace, and above all, the delight that they 
radiate, parlKularly when sung bv the author hi uself 
to the nceaiopanimeoC of (he little pair of bras* 
cymbals he carries with him Uis poems, even wbeo 
they do not relate to ISbakli or a cognate subject, 
always remtpds one of the libajans sung by the won 
deriagminstrefs of fwathiaa ad, oa account of their 
language, and a ccrtaia inimitable trick of ptovincial 
-> ism special to natives of Kathiawad ‘Labi's per- , 
formances ace sure to live long. 

GiLAMcm HO GijiB nsR) i) Mrs 

t'lwa/a Se/alBjd published by Rumanucram Gevir- 
dhanraia TripaJhi, Bombay Cloth houn i, illusiral- 
'KPP ^iS- Price Rs s-o-o {,191$) 

This book and the preceding one owe their publi 
cation to the cnteeprise of yonng Mr TripatUi, wbu 
hat tbewn an admirable pablio spint m thus encoar' 
agiag their autboM ID these war times Mrs Harriet 
Beecher Stowe • Hade Toms Cabio needs no lotro* 
ductioa and Mrs ^lmaUs traasUtios certainty 
does oot detract (com the deserved menu of tbe 
origiaal Aecoropanied a* it it with the life story of 
wra hiowe and good dlustratioss, we are tare that 
the book would find maay readers The traaslation 
•Snot aslarish adhereiiee to the text or a word for 
word one but a judicious etprodueuoD of the idea* of 
the origiaal wilier in simple Gujatati, aud ib that 
respect a model one We think there is no need to 
have a literal tracslatioa of the book after this, for 
n seems that tbe preieot iraBslttor coasiders that 
tobe adesideratou 

biusHTi M UirATn ^wRi) by Kalitas 

Gh/draf/ 

^<enily» pertshad BhanJot CommiUte Thick card 
board slightly lUustrattd, pp sia. Puct As ia 
{191^ 

Prof Robert MacMiilaae 'The Onptn ,.1 ii," 
World published by the RalioaaUst IV^ss Assoc^ia 

interCTting aud the traoUiitor being him, tifn^/ni? 
mao has been able to coaserve lul interest. w Wh 
alooe can atuiut a lay mind lo Instruct Itself la such 
mattets We think the book well wriitV 

K M J 

-- Maratui BookL 

I Tim Vl.^l^^clllA ?u.. K„ii, ( 

T.u,,f I,, ly 

The Mata^l tran.llf editions 

•• ‘‘0 oHogeUier er^?Ubre“ T^^ 

author can easily find a luiac.eni oamberoV ^ tr.kTor 
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and lastrcctiTe itortej of Indian heroism to 
Tolame, I hope he will write iuch a tolume we 
should DOt be auiUy of any otniisioo which may 
create in the mind* of young Jndlan readera a 
false impression that there is nothing in 
history comparable with the noble deeds recorded 
in Miss \oung’s charming booh 

2 Ul'iDUSTltVM BilVSUt SUIKSIUK 

er ‘ the Hinduilh^ni Teacher if A/r 
5 W. Paranjpe, Pp 64 Price At 6 

The growing desire of Mnratha youths to learn 
other Indian vernaculars besides their own is a 
healthy siga of the growth of Ind *>« 

1 are had tUl now hooks aflordlng ‘"J 

learning Bengab.Kaaarese and Guiarathi \ book 


Oil 


orofcsslng to teach Hindi or Hmdnsthanl through 
the medUim of Marathi was a long fcit want. 
It is supplied to some extent by the present l»o^ 
It is however a very 

books should 6e so planned as to embody alh the 

requirements of beginners 80 as to 

dispense with the aid of teachers LitUe in this 
dlftttion has been attempted la this book Besides 
It is fall of mistakes grammatical and olherwiM 
For Instance even a beginner of Hindi knows that 
iirthecan;ugaUon of Hindi verbs the plural is 
written %— a rule so simple and well known that it is 
always accompanied by an nous war and is a wonder 
howo person professing tO be a teacher of Hindi 
could Ignore it ^ ^ 
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Alt and Literature in Bengil. 

In the course of n eery 
article appeonng in dirn tor 
ing TCitfi the renaissance in “f 

literary and artistic progress of uengai 
has thus luKQ estimated • 

BengilhS! alirad* a 

importance, with a distinct spmt and » ^ 

based and always developing , she has * . 

body of art original. >«P'«3.fnl of 

and vision Especially the art of ?,rose of 

IS very significant, more so even 

Bankim or the poeiry of Tagore D«“8ah 

has had to feel Us way and does not 

defintcly to have found it, but BengM j 

found Its way at once at the first step, by a sort 01 

immediate intuition 1 h^oan m 

profit by a dearer poss.bl.tyof light But b«ui^ 
plasuc artismitsafby its very limitation, ‘he 

narrower and intense range pf 

often more decisively indicative than the 

and variable turns of hteraiy ‘bought 

Now the whole power of the Bengal artists 

from their del.bwate cho ce of the sp r.l atd hi^ 

meaning m this rather than their form 

meaning as the object to be expressed it is 
and Its forms ate the very rhythm of its mtniuoo, 
ihcy have little to do with the metric fotmalibcy 
devised by the observing intellect , it tW 

fin te to discover its suggestions of the infi m^ wt 
inexpressible , It turns to outward life and natiM to 
found upon it Imes and colours, rhythms and embodi 
ments which will be significant of the other Lfc and 


other nature than the pb> steal which all that it merely 
wtward conceals This is the eiervl tnouve of 
Indian ait, but applied id a neiv way 1 ms largely 
myihologial and symbolical, with # “O” 
ddSy suggestive attempt at a near. suWe, direct 
eSl^imeDt This art >s a true new ctealion. 

^euy and literature in Bengal have gene through 
two distnct stages and seem to be preparing for a 
tbi?d of which one cannot 

It began with a European and mostly an English 
influence a taking m of fresh poetical and pros^ 
formriiwrary ideas, artistic canons It was a penod 
Sctpious^ buoyant creation which produced 

number of poets and poetesses, one. Of two of great 

gen us, others of a fine poetic capaaty. much work of 
bcau^ and distinction Its work was not at all 
c”dely imiUlive the foreign influences are every 
wh«e visible, but they are assimilated, not merely 
SeM or aped. The quality of the Benga li tem^ra 

ment and us native aesthetic turn took hold of them 

Md pouted them into a mould of speech suitable to 
us o« spirit But sliU the substance was not quite 
to the soul and therefore one feels a certmn 
vwd in u The form and expression have the pecubar 
erace and the del cate plast c beauty which Bengali 
loclical expression achieved from us beginnmg, but 
the thing expressed does nut ip the end amount to 

''^Tbat per od is long over it has lived its lime and 
Its work has uken its place in the past of the liiera 
ture. Two of Us creators, one, the sovereign initiator 
of Us prose expression supreme by combination of 
orieinal mentality with a flawless artistic gift, the 
other born into its last glow of poductive bnlliance, 
but oulliv ng it to develop another strain and a pro 
founder voice o£-poelry released the real soul of 
Bengal .into 'expression The work of Bankim 
Chandra IS now of the past, because it has entered 
already into the new mind of Bengal which it did 
morethananyoiheclierary jnfliiencc to form, the 
work of Habmdranath still largely hoM> the prese nt, 
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but It has opened ways foi the future which promise 
to go beyond It. Uoth shout aa increasing retorato 
thejndiaa spirit in fresh forms 5 both are voices of 
the dawn, seek more than they find, suggest and are 
calling for mote than they actually evoke, At present 
we see a fresh preparation, on one side evolving and 
prom'S'Dg to broaden out from the influence of 
Tagore, on the other in revolt against it and insisting 
on a more distinctively tiational type of inspiration 
and cteatioa , hut what will come out ef it, is not yet 
dear On the whole it appears that the movement 
isturavns '^'^hesarae ditectiQii as that of the new 
art, though with the more flexible ulteiance and 
varied tnoiive natural to the spoken thought and 
expressne word. 

Women— What They Can Do. 

It 13 quite possible women under- 
stand more about themselves than men, 
and as such, the following observations 
on the true sphere of work^of women, 
made by an Englishwoman tn the pages of 
East and U’est for November are well 
worth our attention. 

We must no longer talk of women as being weak 
and helpless, they are not so unless they wilfully lake 
that pasitios They are on the contrary a great power 
for good or evil Though they may elect to remain in 
the oaeVgtownd they are olten the motive power of 
great undertakings, they prompt and suggest and 
encourage There are many who prefer thus 10 work 
out of the glue of ite 1 melight, but (hey are none the 
less workers for man’s betiermeni Then unseen 
influence is enormous and (o them is largely due the 
tone and colouring of the thought of the world m 
which they 1 ve, if they have the will and the wisdom 
to unite ID the necenary efTori, and know how to 
demonstrate that which they advocate, and are also 
tactful and reasonable, they will inspire others to help 
and deielop themselves and thus become starling 
points and fresh centres lot a more rapid advance lo 
. man’s evotuiion towards peifeciian 

iDieUectual cleverness, touch book learn og do 
not appeal to a large number of women. It suikes 
chill on llic heart sometimes, does It not my sisters ? 
Wewant to feel the warm pulses of Ife, to pour love 
into the cold herd world, to apprehend the unspoken 
word— ibe whispers of the soul, to percen e the hidden 
. troubles of the heart and administer the comfort of 
comprehending coinpassioo , and Is ii lust ^ these 
ip ntual altiibutes that women wield (heir gieaiest 
{Mwer It IS because they arc sensitive to atmosphere 
and vibration, because love backed by innate wisdom 
looks beneath the surface of men s lives and can touch 
wounds with gentle fingers, (hat women who have 
learnt la control a 1 Iheir owu patticuUr weak points, 
may bscotpe most valuable assisiants to men lo (be 
organisation and management of big reforms 

Tact and intuition which ate supposed u> be 
womansprerogativeajidnhich are (be outcame ofa 
loving and sympathetic he^rt, whether in man or 
woman, will roll away more opposition and diCBcnlty 
*od be a greater force for good and finer proztesa 
^ than any amount of ime lectual cleverness. 


Thing. Are Not What They Seem. 

The analogy of dust is brought for- 
ward wbeacTcr anything valueless mean 
or contemptible 13 mentioned. Insigni- 
ficant as dust — tbat is a common saying. 
But this statement has no foundation 
on actual facts as the following extracts 
from an interesting article contributed 
to the I^dacatiOija/iferjeu’ for beptemper 
by P. D. Murad, will amply prove. 

Cleanliness is a relative terni , you can never hsve 
anything absolutely clean There are always particles 
of matter— tnoscoi them barely visible to (he naked 
c>e while oUiers are of microscopic and ultra micros- 
copic dimensions— floating about in the air. 

Ordinarily when we talk of lery small dust 
particles, we do not judge how immensely big they 
really are as compared with the ultimate particles of‘ 
mauer called molecules Imagine a tmy drop of 
water magoified to the site of our globe (the earth is . 
as big as a sphere of 4000 miles radius) and its 
smallest patticles or mo'ecules also loagmfied pro- 
portionately , then these molecules in their immensely 
magnified condiuon wilt not be bigger than teams 
balls. The smallest particles of dust visible to Ibe 
eye must contain billions upon b llioas of such mole- 
cules and thus it is 'Clear that there can be hosts of 
dust particles always present m the air which are 
permanently invisible to the eye 00 account of tbeir 
extreme smallness. 

We aUays talk of germs— the invisible raierobei— 
as beiog very small, and indeed mast of the germs are 
100 small 10 he seen with the oaked eye, Sui now 
that we have discussed the site et a molecule it is 
easy to realise that the ordinary raicrobe— invisible 
though to ibenakedeye— It still a gigantic object as 
compared wubthe individual numberless molecules 
of which It IS composed These germs are alwajs 
preseot m the ait ocour rooms , floating about freely 
iDOUtnosUili andmouih Theonly sure means of 
escaping from them it to let them settle down on 
the floor Now dusting a room with a broom or a 
napkin simply stirs up these invisible dust particles ^ 
and spores ready to enter our breathing apparatus , 
hence paradoxical as it may appear, dusting a room 
with an ordinary broom is practically no good— a 
vacuum cleaner which simply sucks in the dust 
particles is much belter 

Vast IS the kingdom of dust 1 Uni ke te/restnal 
kingdoms, it knows no limits. No oceans mark its 
boundaries, no mnuniaias hem it in. In number, 
forto and variety, they transcend all conceptions of 
tte human amd In shape, they comprise alt possible 
lotms. in position, they include every substance that 
IS luaienak In condition, they are solid, hqud. 
\a|»roai and gaseous They are with us in the quiet 
fusion of our homes, in the busy streets and marts 
rt commerce on the sunlit crests of the soowv 
■^tnaUyas— in short they are lo be found everywhere, 
^ey come to useashrned in the beautiful snow 
trys^ and ei ery drop of ram carries with it from the 
upoa strata of the ocean of air some of these tinv 
°^'he mighty kingdom of dust The snow 
ueldslar above the snow line are always found covered 
wiio a coaling of dust particles and it Is the presence 
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lioy dust psrttclei is the upper re^che* of tbe 
ataiosphere thit gues us our beautiful nzuie skes. 
Cut for our atmosphere and the vast Lingdom of dust 

will Have noiluog but the deep darkness of space 
above out beads— there will be no sly and no (clesi al 
blue coloor Tbe sly and its blue colour are simply 
optical phenomena depend ng upon the distnbutiOQ of 
infiritesjnialfy small particles scattered in the upper 
reaches of tbe atmosphere 

£vcry conceivable substance enters into tbe 
composition of dust Have you ever pondered over 
tbe loss of nads and pins that are dropped on the 
ground and are never found again Sorely the earth < 
does not swallow them. They are there, untd Ihetr 
particles are scattered away by the slow hut steady 
processes of abrasion and dismtegrai on Thus tn 
street dust may be found b ts of iron and steel from 
the tyres ol wagons, horse shoes aod the nails of ^ur 
own footwear hobs of leather from harness, frag 
meats of wood, cotton, silk, gold, silver copper 
dothmy, wool, hair, aaitnal excreta and filth of 
e^ery liad, papers, claj, sand, bacteria— ra fact 
eveiythiDg under the sun. 

The amount of dust that falls is ennrmoas !ibas 
been calculated that the amount of dust that fell on 
the house tops of London m February 1891 amounted 
to more (boa a hundred and fifty maunds per si^rare 
mile. This constant imperceptible shower of fine 
dust particles gams enormous proportions in the 
%namty of active volcanoes. The vo'canic dust that 
flew up into the upper regions of the atmosphere after 
the famous Kara Kato erupuoR, was so abundant that 
for several months afterwards the twilight (depending 
as 11 does, upon the presence 0/ fine dust particles in 
the aiaospoetel was exceptionally impressive and 
nch. 

hlilhofls are spent, aonually as a ransom to this 
n ghty kingdom of dust, in order that its uawelcome 
ambassadors may cake n logs and fly away from our 
carpets, oar books, our windows and our streets. 
Uofartunately they do not dy far, hut settle down 
comfortably after a stirring seance with the duster, 
broom or other cleans ng agent The fight against 
dust is a continuous one, and must be fought over aod 
over again. 


TJie Idea] of Female Education in India. 

Tlic above theme has become a matter 
of coostant discussion now a-days, and 
well it niif^Iit be What is unfortunate is 
that tbe discussion is earned on usually by 
iDca folk who, by the very fact of their being 
men, arc not in a pdsition to pass the 
fioatjudgment on such a vital problem on 
which tnc ndvancement of our women 
dcpend« The education that is necessary 
for Indian women, the form and the 
method and everything connected with it, 
must be decided by women aod women 
alone Self determination is the greatest 
message of modem times and Indian men 
who have so long played the overlord in 
all matters relating to women mast no 
longer arrogate rights which do not be- 
long to them The only part that they 
can play in the matter of the educvtion of 
women 13 very correctly set forth by Mr 
Chnmupati Rai in tbe coarse of nn article 
contributed by him to the educational 
i?ctiety for iictobcr Soys he i 

Uea of to day have do right to dictate fuocUoaa to 
the women of to morrow Aoy the greatest superiority 
in ludgment that our bteibten may claim over their 
unicitered sisters, will not eniitle them to make a 
correct esiiisate of tl e capacities of a sex whose very 
existence IS cloaked la o)siery the adran’age 

we enjoy of an earl er start, our Sisters will, for some 
time io come, be to a state of tutelage to os After 
that, they must judge for tbemselres Woman manvged 
institoiioas are bound to be a feature of the fotore 
age— institutions woman dreamt and woman worked. 
To us, the education of women is a lemporarv mist 
Our present ideal should be to traio onr sisters toa 
cotoptehens on of their own problem Sneh curricula 
should he lotroduced as will extend tberr mental 
VIS on, while a tone may be given to their institutions 
which shall help (hem in realising tbe immense power 
which woman wields 
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The Problem of India 
Under the above heading 'Tbe Times 
(London) dtscus<cs in its columns thejomt 
report of the Secretary of State and 
Viceroy of India regarding constitotronal 
changes in the administration of India 
After paying a fine compliment to tiie 
authors of the Report by saying that “no 


more able State Paper has been submitted 
ID oor time to tbe people of this coon try 
to regard to Indian afiairs,” The Times 
gloats over tbe /act that 

It docs DOt dugaUe either the roagnttude or the 
difEcaUies of tbe task— the profoned Ignorance of 
the enoraons majority of the population wboSe 
horlzoa U confined to the t llage fields whence they 
draw tbeir ptsunons livelihood , the deep lines pf 
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T«c.al. religious, aad social clearage . the traditions sjst*^ Concentration °f “‘‘tS-oSb 

of iflherit^ hostililj, still daogeronslj explosive o*"***"" 

between the diflerent communities especially between Ibt ausji«n?io« w^covem 

Ilindns and Moslems, the political Inertia of ell but 

the numerically very small classes that have been meat assistance for the pnrpose nS 

drawn within the orbit of Hestera edacalion.- and. matWets, the beginn n" of 

on the other hand the potency, for good and, Umptres governmental and Jf*! 

nnfortonately, also for evU of the ferment winch P«P”«‘hooV'’' .Vi 
Western education has introduced to the continuance of the war and 

AU these vital factors la the problem are set forth raw materials, are separate chapters in this rtmouia 
on the whole very fairly Nor is any attempt made log of England 

to cast the blame lor the more disquieting fcatorei In war the Bntisb Empire is ondergolog a P«>«ss 
of the situation upon the system of government •of rejuvenation, the centrifugal power ot wuicn is 
oropon Us ogrots. whose elBcieney and Integrity Impressive. The social npbnilding ofanew Lngiana 
and high standards of duty receive fall and well niQ be the most slgnlGcanlly revolullonarj^iact 
deserved teeognUlon The vsbolt strnetoTt and among present happenings Indeed, the new era 
machinery of government and admiotstratian are does not open upon a prospect of peaceful times, 
reviewed with gnat losigbt and foil appreciation of but rather opon bitterer struggles lor the mlmg o« 
the admirable residia achieved It Is not to any ibe world The adoption ol the German system 
deSoite breakdown of the system, nor to the vain in nn English world dominion protected by tanti 
hope ol stirring the masses out of their qoiescent walls would give British capital employed m foreign 
eonservatisRi nor in the mere expediency of disarming eoterpnus a far taster field of operations than she 

■ — - - — has in little Germany The capital of the BrltUb 

Empire sifcngihencd by the gigantic profits of Us 
great domtstie maihet, would be hurled with unheard 
ofweighton the foreign markets. The world a danger of 
war woald increase If England retains the coiiquesls 
which s^ bad made in this war, she will be, especially 
through the weakening of Russia, lord In Asia and 
Africa Tbe world will be so thoronghly dependent 


by reasonable concessions the growing norest among 
an edneated miuority, that tbe antbori of ibe report 
seek the justification ol the latttaching constitutional 
changes embodied in their proposals Our reason 
they say frankly is the faith that is in ot They 
eUiinto have b^o able to show how step by step 
Dntish policy In India has been steadily directed to 
a point at which tbe i^ueiUon of a lelfgoreroiog 


bound to arise bow impulses at first 
faint have beeo eaeouraged by edueatlon and 
opportcelty I bow tbe growth qnicLeoed nioeycars 
ago— when the MorUy Uinto vtlorms were eoMted 
— and was immeasarably accelerated by the war 
It It la tbis spirit, w« believe, that the Untisb people 


wbieb isdommated by Ameticaa influeoce), 
vtftaally for hire by CDallthmen 

ViUh bet stTOGg and educative forte of unlttnal 
corapulsorr military srrviee and school atfendasce, 
with her highly ileYcloped social legislation, Germany 
can become tbe nnrsery of a labor movement which 
should oot merely achieve a far solider political 

S'd 

Oit repeated cant , cultural and etononlc ereatlooi a 'Labor KuUu^ 

The report clearly shous and slates eoiphaiKally wbKb would stand without parallel in the world 
that, while seKgovcinmtnt mast hcocelortb 1 m tbe Voder the infintnvt of the pobVienV stinggle otibe 
aosil of OriCisb pcgiey in India it can only be leacbed Ubos.og class, on the other band, the German 
hy gradual and eipcrimenUl stages. Tbe traositioo goverutnent has beta socialixed. It was able to 
frbiD a form of government which, bonever pateroal, occomcljsb this In advance of tbe countries to tbe 
has been esicDlially autocratic to a popniar form west, betause au executive power has developed la 
based on rcpresetitaUvc lostitotlnns must always tbv German people which proved their vigorous 
be diSrull and, udIcss cautiously Initiated, daDgrrous, Indepeodence of the privileged classes tbe bureau 
especially in such a country as India (o whose <^“^7 fbe indirect socialisation of tbe state 
blsiory and Uadilioas and social coodltions demo* odnuDistration and its laHiration with the social 
tcacy it\B mostvespeetsUiOTOugUy lortiga spirit which chaeactervici \ht»Gertnan Bovernment, 

- - was dehicd the western countries because all powerful 

^ ^ . iDdividoabim kept tbe stale impotent The CnglisU 

The German Social Democratic Party anstoctacy and the French plutocracy based their 

Mia Ibt kikmavi Rrvomitm m which the '»^*»imA«l*tirraidaieclMs, did not understand 
Social Democrats arc takioc the Icadioe bow to use tie goveroment as an Instrutnent of 
part the followinR extracts from an article Sociatiiin was never anything 

toatnhatca to the Budapest Dj^iTbl Xrp.rvdegeT"‘nnuiL‘d 
Dr. Sigmuud Kubiostcin will be found '‘“wbaufcal democracy , Gemiany^has the progre* 
mteresuog aiw orgaslc democracy Stale Socialism will be 

This vMt revolution nhicbloi let lavB the foim LjtTJIv 2^'“^ future Organixaltoo of 
ot a monstrooi war is preparing a new world. Pface ot the anarchic system 

fhtrallng urprogrcssiet EnstanJ Vlth the rfouL- tf°nomy of earlier capitalism, is 

«f a thuodet borst. England Is gellisg an tbe organUatioo uai a plulo- 

mote ^ndao^ruul ex^rlence of ft*e woiUngs ^ Swum^ ‘'"5 

becaste she was 


a. the most backward m ber soc.M nationuV’ir 
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{{overnnieats of tbe nestera countries, but Geruanx, 
\^biclt bas breu revited aa reactionary, is the modd 
for the future When the German Reichstag seettrea 
control OTer the bnrcancracy, and self government 
IS developed, Germany will be on the way ton ard the 
complete realiaaiion of the ’loion between state and 
people. German democracy will grow, not b/ 
retouching the I^oglish or French individualistic 
model but by developing the characteristic features 
springing from an bistoncnJly German foundation. 

John Drmkwater gives us a pleasing 
and laudatory account of 

T^e Poetry of Francis Ledwidge 
in the Edinbargh Revien', who came 
from Irish peasant stock and for 
' some time lived so that his publisher 
could advertise him as" ‘The Scavenger 
Poet,’ joined the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers in 1914-, and was killed in 
Flanders in 1917, at the age of twenty- 
five, leaving two books of poems and the 
material for a third, which has since been 
published. [_ Songs of tbc Fields (1910); 
Songs of Peace ( 1917 ) ; Last Songs 
aais),] 

6vety poet, if be is to do work of any consequence 
atoll, has to find blroseif tbroogb traditioo. that 
IS an unescapable condition of his function. Native 
wood notes wild are no mote of the most natural 
Ijnst’s untutored souodiog than is the bird's 
ecstasy unaware of the generations, and almost 
invariably the personal ease of the youog poet’s 
song depends upon the degree of intimacy vritb 
the poetic resoorces of his tongue that be has 
acquired unconsciously by uatoral inheritance and 
early associaltou. 

la Sooga of the Fields we hare the Sret trorLof 
any personal character And from this through the 
three volumes nothing Is more notable m the poet’s 
external habit than his certain progress from a 
manner heavy with self-conscious discovery of Eng* 
tish poetry, through which bis gemurstruggles often 
buthrokenly to Its own gesture, to dear deliverance 
from this tardy constraints when he wntes of his own 
siQple and lovely world with no touch of uatutored 
circumstance, but lo the sweetest and most delicate 
traditioaafEaglish soug- 

lu Tie n’i& of Lle\r, he wrote whst seems to me. if 
the arrangement of the book Is significant, to be his 
first delicate masterpiece : 

They took the violet and the meadow sweet 
To form bet pretty face, and for her feet 
They built a mound of daisies on a wing. 

And for bet voice they made a linnet sing 
In the wide poppy blowing for her mouth. 

And over all they chanted twenty hours. 

And Llew came singing from the axare south 
And bore away hU wile of birds and fiowers/ 

It is fragile, a thing partly of the fancy; Ubas 
ut the vivid and faCimate contact with reality that 
Vaslo tnaVe some of the later songs of sura fine 
bearing m their IitUe compass, bat it Is a lovely 
device, surely made There are three other poems ui 
this first Tofnme that may be chnstu for their rounded 
achievement as distinct &om occaitontd essence t 


The Comtug Poet (though the first stanra is hardly 
good euongh for the second), Eveaiag m February, 
and Grotviog* Old, with its perfect conclusion : 

Across a bed of bells the nver fiows. 

And roses dawn, but not for us , we want 

The new thing ever os the old thing grows 
Spectral and weaiy on the hills we haont. 

And that is why we feast, and that Is why 

We’re growing odd and old, my heart and I. 

Ledwidge’s first encompassing of profound lync 
Mastery was eSeted in the poem : 

He shall not bear the bittern cry 
In the wild sky, where he is Iain, 

Nor voices of the sweeter birds 
Above the wailing of the rain. 

Nor shall he know when loud March blows 
Thro* slanting snows her fanfare sbnll, 
Blowing to dame the golden cup 
Of many an upset dadodil. 

But when the Dark Cow leaves the moor 
And pastures poor with greedy weeds. 
Perhaps he’ll hear her low at mom 
Lifting her born la pleasant jaeads. 

It IS a poem of that limpid austerity that comes 
only from minds slowly but irresistibly disophsed to 
truth. Its inspiration is a quality that, while it is 
(mmeasarahly precious to those wbo caa perceive it, 
escapes the sense of many altogether. It bas mystery, 
but It IS the mysiefy of clear modulalioo and simple 
confidence, not that other mjsteiy of halAwhispeted 
reticence and the veiled image t is it at once lund and 
subtle, and it bas the repose of % ision, not of fortunate 
dream , it is of the noon, not of the dusk. 

Of the poems ia Songs of the Fields that 
“are wntteo with assured Ipnc maturity 
and highness” the following is a notable 
example. 

Had 1 a Golden Eound. 

Had I a Golden pound to spend. 

My love should mend and sew no more. 

And I nould buy her a little quern 
Easy to turn on the kitchen floor. 


And for her windows curtains white. 

With birds in flight and. flowers m bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town, 

And mellow down her sunlit room. 


And wth the silver change we’d prove 
The troth of Lose to life's own end, 
With hearts the >earx could but embolden. 
Had 1 a golden pound to spend. 


Ledwidge died heroically that I can reflect with 
deep reverence; that he died for tne I caa remember 
only in forlorn desolation and silence. But bis ooctrv 
exult* me, while not so his death. And it is well 
for ns to keep our minds fixed on this plain fact that 
when he died a poet was not transfigured, but killed 
and his poetry not magnified, but blasted m its first 
fiowermg. To those who know what poetry is. the 
nmimely death of a man like Ledwidge ,j nothing 
bnt talaai^^ty. There are indeed poetr who. dym^ 
joung with what seems measureless piomisc unrea* 
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I ltd) '«e may yet feel to hate so faroulruo (he processes 
of nalute lo early actuevemeat that the > ital sp (it could 
no lODger support (be strain Keats was such a oae 
But notbiDg of (his caa be said of Ledwidge His 
detelopment was slow aud, wb le it uas certain 
tcough, It moved u ih no remathable concentiation 
not to fierce purposes. He was coluvat ng h s slowing 
lyrical gift » ih tranquil deliberation to etiquis le ends, 
and nothing is clearer than that when be d ed be had 
but begun to do his woik His future was plaml/ 
marked Already be had come through the distrac 
HOBS of imitation to a style at once del ghtedly 
personal and in the deepest and richest traditions of 
English Ijnc poetry 

His onn September of the year cameiahisbfe 
before spring had well gone 

St U are the meadowtands, and still 
Ripens the upland corn, 

And over the brown gradual h !l 
The moon has d pped a horn. 

Ihe VO cts o( the dear unknown, 
tv ith s lent hearts now call* 

My rose of youth is overblown 
And tieitibles to the fall 
My song forsakes me Ike the birds 
That leave the ram and gray, 

I hear the music of the n-ords 
My lute can never say 


The Ideal* ef a Newipaper 
The Outlook informs us that the follow 
mg interesting lines are tosenbed on the 


walls of the new building of the Detroit 
Atus The President of the News said 
“T^se inscnptions arc not bidden in the 
foundation to be forgotten, but placed 
where they are ever before the eye of all, 
a.retntuder of service rendered and those 
ideals we are all pledged to attain ’* 

Mirror of ihe public mind interpreter of the 
public lotent , ttoubler of the public conscience. 

Reflector of every human interest , friend of every 
righteous caase , encourager of every generous act. 

Bearer of intelligence , dispeller of ignorance and 
prejudice , a light sb ning into all dark places. 

Promoter of cinc welfare and Civic pnde , bond of 
msic unity , protector of ciyie rights. 

Scourge of evil doers , exposer of secret iniquities , 
onrcleot ng foe of privilege and corruption 

Voice of Ihe lowly and oppressed advocate of the 
Iriendless , tighter of pub) c and private wrongs 

Chronicler of act* , s fter of rumours and opinions , 
mitustet of the truth tba^t&akes nsea free. 

Reporter of ibe new , remembrancer of the old and 
tried . herald of what is to cone. 

Defender of cimc 1 beriy , strcngibener of loyalty , 
pillar and May of democraii: governmeot. 

Uphu Ider of home , nounsber of the comenun ly 
sp nt > art, letteis and sc erce of the common people 


riMS 


.BIRD-SONG 


The gtrl moon ttceps 

through smoke black mesh 
The stars turn att ay 
To Hash their laughter 

on nnoUier planet 
TUe coW fistgecs of tlw lull mist 
Bruise the bosom of the lake 
The song chockes 
In the slender throat of the brook 
The longing leaves faint and fall 
Crushed by the sneer in the voice 

of the w ind 


You no loDgcruecd my love 

Gcrvc Bakovti. 


A bird IS singing somewhere 

lira morning carol 

btraigbt into my heart 

Magical stratus that guide 

« a darkling thoughts 

Beyond Ibe years, beyond all dynasties. 

Beyond red battle and the storm 

That 8VV ceps the world death 

Once again 

Men too shall sing 

The blessedness of life, 

And in their songs deep undertones 
Cl III of sorrow 

i>oau tremble into chastening memory 
E U Spligut 
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the survival of HINDU CIVILISATION* 


I k “The Survival of Hiodu Civilization’* 
Mr. Pramathanath Bose demoltslies, 
with convincin? wealth of reasoning, 
the j favourite official theory that 
is prosperous, and ezposes the hollow- 
ness of the so-called indications 
creased prosperity, e.g., the_ 
of gold, espansion of trade, rise lu ^ 8 
and prices of ibod grains, elevation of t^ 
standard of living and wdjistnal develop- 
ment, urging, by way of contrast, the 
increasing frequency of 

creasing indebtedness of the people and 
the increasing virulence of diseases as smj 

as- oKtS 

(poative), abstention from foreign 
- imd the saving of capital (negativ^ to 
prevent the foreign drain, the stupendous 
magQitud,e of which has becu pco^f? 
demonstration w these pages, lu 
MonUgu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme and 
ladian^ationhood” he 

SS India id otmakmg > 1 “ reprc»^^ 
tive Government an impossibility. i>ii^ 
UaUoSanamust hav*, communal^ 
sentatioD, the best 
interests of national unity, 
fit the number of 
■ representatives, but thy 

by Hindu and Mahomedan, voters joiouj. 
Sthlriny Hindus will »= '“X “ ^ 
seek Mahomedan votes, and^ rice 
The paucity of voters m one 
as compared with another, which is the 
only possible objection 
apply to small commaaitiw ^ 
for instance, but does not hold good of the 
MaSjmSnus. In “The Economic As^t of 
theMontagu-ChcImsford Reform Scheme, 
Mr. Bose holds that “more food ““"j 

nourishing food is the most urgent need of 
ninety per cent, of our people. The 

• L Tt«Sur*U*lof n.nda CiTili*atloa. II- The 
Montairu-Cb«!to»Iord Keform 4'V®* m!?® 

N*UoXod. lU. The ncooom® A»p«t of the Moo- 
tagaCha»»ford Reform Scheme. By Pramalb^lh 
Iio». D. Sc. (LonJ). CaleoUa. lOlS, Newman 
& Co.. 


1 > , 

Montagu-Chelmsford scheme not only 
does not hold out any prospect of the^ 
being able to attain it, bat, on the con. 
trar?, as it is likely to lead to largely 
incriised taxation, it is c.tlcnjatcd to add 
to the heavy load of their misery,”, Mr. 
Bose takes too pessimistic a view of the 
situation, but we most admit that the 
arguments by which he attempts to prove 
his point contain ample food for rellecbon. 
We do not also agree with ail the deduc- 
tions he drnws from the nse in the stan- 
dard ofliving, bat we admit that wags 
have not increased in proportion to the 
rise in pnees. and that while certain inju- 
ries have become all but indispensable, 
some necessities, e.g., pure milt, have 
become both dearer and raref. . , j , 

The. introduction to the .'Survival of 
Hindu Civilisatiou’ which forms nearly half 
the book, is taken up with the QUMtion 
as to whether it is possible or desirable 
for US to try to assimilate western ; civili- 
sation, and in this connection Mr. Bose 
(alls foul of ‘neo-Indians as he calls them, 
of whom Sir S. P. Sinha is taken ns the 
type and he questions their knowledge of 
history jn language which does not err on 
the side of elegance (p. xxv). In Mr. 
Bose’s opinion, “the tendency towards nse 
in the sUndard of living after the western 
fashion" must be checked and “this ten- 
dency cannot be checked until our people 
cease to bold the view that western avi- 
lisation is superior to theirs.” It- is easy 
to demolish an adversary by putting into 
bis mouth arguments which he never- 
advanced. No ‘neo-Indian’ worth th^ salt 
would say that western civilisation 
is ‘superior’ to Indian'civiHsation in all 
respects. It is superior in some respecte, 
and inferior in others, and it is only in 
those respects in which it is superior that 
he would like to see it assimilated by 
Indian nationalists oy (since Mr. Bose 
disclaims the title, p. xvt) free-lances. While 
admitting that ‘it is possible to adopt 
western methods to some extent m the 
repairs which the eastern structure needs 
periodically,’ Mr. Bose is convinced that 
^e incorporation cannot be compassed 
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without demolislimg the latter and build mcdi-cTal India Every European country 
IOC anew’ “If Hinduism is to sutvm at has passed through the same phase, ana 
all.itmust survive as a distinct entity in Indiaitisjust beginning to pass away 
Attempts at so called synthesis would only and with it the sense of nationhood is 
convert it into a non-dcsenpt mongrel growing 

variety of western avilisation ’ S-c Else. The example of Japan, in the opinion of 
where, m the introduction, he says that we Mr Bose, docs not really prove that India 
cannot take the supposed roses of western can assimilate European civilisation, for^ 
civilisation without its thorns, and adopt Japanese civilisation is young and plastic 
the western methods of commercial ei This 19 no explanation and is niercly beg 


C ' itation and material aggrandisement 
avoid the concomitant evils of indus 
tnalism and militarism 

But we do not want to exploit other 
nations commeraally— we w ant to provide 
ourselves with the manufactured goods we 
require, our incapacity for which has 


jiDgthe question by taking an entirely 
snpcrficial view of the mighty civilisation 
of Japan Our cultural life need not be 
tnnim upside down to accommodate the 
West Uc must imitate m so far as this 
may be necessary for our self preservation, 
and we may accept western science m toto 


torm^ the burden of so many pathetic .without our deeper life springs belug m 
patriotic songs India is a vast country, any way aQected thereby The fear of 
and it will take generations to supply all wholesale Europeanisation is a bogey call 
its needs Even Mr Bose m spite his ^ up only by those who do not intend to 
sentimental regard for cottage industries budge an inch from tbeir orthodoxy, 
admits that they have bad their day and though even they dud it necessary m 
pcfctivea the necessity of 'lodustnal re actual practice to make a thousand and 
generation on improved methods* No onccompromiscs with their conscience in 
civilisation, be says truly, 'con long be order to make existence possible m these 
supported by ngncuUure atone The evils days No one has arraigned European 
oftue factory system are now thoroughly nationalism with greater severity thau Sir 
rccogoised, and are bciag increasingly pro* RabindraDatb Tagore, but he admits that 
vided against As for Iiioduism surnving “the West 19 necessary to the East Wc 
as a distinct entity, if it tncaos the total are complementary to each other because 
exclusion of foreign ideas and institutions, ofourdiflcrent outlooks upon life which 
the abiunllty of the proposition nt this hake given us difTerent aspects of truth 
time of day will be manifest to the meanest Therefore if it be true that the spirit of the 
intelligence For good or evil, the possi West has come upon our fields m the goisc 

bility of such a state ot Ibiogs has dis of a storm it is ncverthclCBs scattenng 

appeared for ever, and the qucstioa now is, living seeds that arc immortal And when 
not whether Hinduism can survive by in India we become able to assimilate m 
Ignoring the West, which it cannot, but our life what is permanent m Western civi 
how far it IS possible to preserve its genius hsaliou we shall be 10 the position to 
andindividuality by ndiusliug Itself to the bring about n reconciliation of these two 

new moral, intellectual, social and poll great worlds ” Again, “The East has 

tical forces and conditions brought into lostinctivcly felt, even Uiroughhcravcrsion 
being by Its impact with the west that she has a great deal to learn from 

Mr Bose m his second pamphlet says — Europe, not merely about the materials of 

Ind an BStionhooil w«( »peaallf w«ak in one power, but about itS inner SOUrcc which 
Vi. vA -timA ana o1 ttic moral nArnn. rTf 
viltb the etousl sowraiacDt. TIiswb* » rtn scrl- man*' ~ moral nature Of 

OB»dtfri:t,tovthlchni«ybe aUrlbuUd BsoT oJ the ““ (Nntion.nl, cm fln^v. - 

tU( thst bSTC belalica tod,a. 

This 13 tantamount to saying, as Sir 
John Sccky has said, that Indians had no 
patriotism but villaac patriotism and one 


man" (iVifmna/jsMi; Once more, m a 
myrerenf article quoted m the current 
Prnbasai he says — 

Inttrcourie with 
^ boTcolted ly them and 
OBt day# after swalfowins aa extra band 
1» men only by aiioptitiR a patiC! ‘ 


fnlm r 


reason of the sell sulTicnig character ofibe 
Indian vilkige organisation ns Sir 

Theodore Monson has shown la his •“'l «ca.« r«. a on auu aci.ni.n k 

UoDotaic Trans, Uoa ol Indn, lay m the ‘hoc^ht, m&,i oilbe mad* ct i" b> on 

poor and unsafe communications of mmly paiVc 
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T.llaatiimply wiUnotdo TUe•^vllole wo H 

joztttourdoor.crjios, I have come 

relpoBa to tie c#)l we shall be accused 

save ttS. There is np passage left by which to go back 

svithva the onoent parochial hooads 

'' ‘Mr Bose truly says tint ‘spirittnl 
procrcss sigtufies but little m a soaety 
except Id so far ns itleads to ethical ^e\c 
'lopment ‘ And so lonp as the people are 
sunk m po\ertv, there will, as iro 

Selinman s-insiu Ins Economic IntenJreta- 

tioH of Uinvm Hilton, be 
'opportunity for the unfolding of the h»S'*er 
ethical life Wealth is ncccssarj to «t the 
spirit free from the carking ews of dmir 
life, from the domination of matt«; V\ hen 
Mr Bose boasts of the SattriA eqmpois 
■Of ‘our ciMhsation, it ma\ 
remind him. in tne words of Sir Rabm 
drannth. that “the educated coinmiuuty 
of India has become uisensihle to hcrsocwi 
needs- They arc taking the %ery 
hty of our social structures as the sign of 
their perfection-and because 
fcchog ofpam is dead m the limbs of our 
. social organism they delude 
intOJthinking that it needs oo miuistra 
tion ”• ( Nat/onn/isin ) , ^ 

Mr Bose deplores the decay of Q*"**! 
and concord between the 
of Hiudus and- also 
Mahomedans; * Tormcrly. ,, 

bigotry of the Moslem was , 
tcfnpcrca by th4 philosophic 
Hindus/ ->It IS doubtful, however, if the 
following reflections of Colonel Mallesoo 
tI?ecisirlBart/« ofindta) had cverlost 
thbrTahdity " 

Il,..ireogc jaitai 

left a far deeper and mor* lajllPff recollcrt»on 

iniodsof the Uuhatainadao* ind*liberal 

hu inffmtcl, et.«t.r miCstot -the ttl>= 1’“™ 
Alb»r-to honlh.™ Wl« th' ”"K?,h «""!l 

narrow jnlnded and bigoted ^P“ liberal 

moth mort tb«» iht ratmoty nlh.* 

■nmat4fall.tr Tbt tta.on .. not fat to «tl, AJ W 
and uaidai- tttrt ttr, )»• In tbot "hsio" ,&“‘S 
Tbt dtKtodant of tbt oot ‘‘‘St? rob, l£ 

''MnhamSS “otl'd A.?d tliongb 

»r"oo.t5Slb'.S3li'ioT^ 

those who undid the founders’ work, 1 
t- 'The social conseryatism of the Moslems 
has howevef been nshtly ascrihei} by one 
so tvell nbla to spenk nf ‘' 1 '“’ ““’f" 
Tlieodore Uonson ( -ce extinct nt p^ 
287 of A Vision of India by Sidney Low ) 
no^ so much to religious fanaticism as to 

TSU-ll 


cin 


‘a nuQSi patriotic Itehug of whicli they 
them-cUeswere only dimly Ji? 

wbicbthcy would have ^ 

to pve articulate expres-uon^ la their 
conflicts with other religious, Christifluity 
for instance, the cro^s and the cr^ceat 
hnve become symbols not merely of two 
different religions but of two distinct and 
rual social systems 

•The follower* of both relgions be.na •’ahilnated 

tol<»V npoa each other oi ontural enemies, bad 
Imoha*i«cil those soelaJ enstoms la which Ihev 
dii^red from each other and "^4 

».th oecullar fondness those habits and mancew 
A St bV regarded as distinctly Islamic 
E Chnslian Practices which were neither g<md 
nor bad mthemselres became lovable and pmlse 
worthr when they were recognised chw^cter^ 
uC oAhr followers of the true faith, and b Rots 
«ou°d be iQclinded to view with an ladnlgent eye 
Tew the bad pract«:e* of tbcir own people, If they 
10 sharp contrast to the mnnners of the 
infidels 

Ifttcmnybclictc n recent nblc expo- 
nent of Stlth reliRton, Dr barans ( Trans 
formation o/Siitem ). Guru (Sotind Stngh 
found cerlnin external bonds ol union, 
e It tteotiDg a turban and keeping long 
liim great tit's to the bmlding up of tl)e 
Vdili nation, and these mecbnnicul devices, 
instead of losing their mflneitce, ‘'have 
remained intactthrooghout the last two 
cmitories, nod are at the present, day 
^omng still prentcr impottnnce and 
Jtrenath ' Itt.dllie found on examina- 
tion that there ire many Hindu prnctices, 
the absiinenee from cowkilhog and 
thc'prctoltnce of buffalo s .erifice, whiehi 
ooatt from the argunieiitagenistall kinds 
of aimnal saenhee on mornl grounds, cto 
be lostificd hr Hindus oiild on the ground 
that It constitutes a distinctive element 
of unity amonc Hindus m the face oia 
nval creed In fact, the social exdusiye 
ness of the Hindu cloesnot diSer materially 
from thcbigotrv of the Moslem.,- and his 
orefercnce foe the aggressive Hinduism oi 
Vivekananda, as opposed to the rauonal- 
jstic aud catholic Vedantic teaching of 
Kammohan has the same etiology as the 
Mabomedaa’s preference of Auraneaib to 
Akbar -The revival of the i"Sanatan 
Dhanna” h is accentuated caste consetoosw 
ness, and intensified the ceremonial idifler-J 
between Hindus and Moslems » 
Hindus refuse to druik water tonebed by 
a follower of the Prophet, and? the latter 
refns s to eat meat as the guettof a Hindu 
friend unless it is ffa/af tic, unless the 
animal has been— killed m the orthodox 
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Moslem fashion^ If the educ-ited members 
of both the communities allowed them 
selves to be guided more by reason and less 
by blind fanaticism, Mr Bose’s complaint 
woidd vanish m no time ‘The cultural 
assimilation of the Mahomedans with the 
Hindus,’ of which Mr Bose speaks, was 
due to no small cs.tcnt to the cultural assi 
milation of the Hindus with the Maho 
medans In language, dress, and manners, 
it would be difficult to distinguish a 
medimval Hindu gentleman irom a finished 
Moslem courtier 

According to Mr Bose, bumamtanan 
ism la tile choicest product of Indian wis 
dom, and so long as the mind is not 
sub)ugatcd, political dependence m the case 
of highly civilised nations cannot do much 
harm Uairersal hrotherhood was preach 
ed by tbeshastras, but our Satiyasis who 
alone were fit to practiseit retired totbe 
lulls and the laity kept the Sudra at arm’s 
length 1 could match the noble bumani 
tanan precepts of the shastraa by uumcr 
ous extracts irooi Comte and Mazztoi, and 
I think It may be truthfully said that in 
spite of the materialistic grt^ and nation 
aiistic selfishacss of the West, it tbinka 
oftener in terms of universal humanity 
than was cier the case tu ancient India 


people been permeated with a sense of 
nationality and patriotism such as per* 
\ades the people of the West, it would 
bate been impossible for the Mahomedaus 
to establish theif Empire of India” But 
now that the Moslem has settled for good 
as lits next door neighbour, the neo*Hindu. 
unlike his orthodox brother, would extend 
to him the right hand of /ellowship, recog- 
msiog that the future of India belongs 
jointly to both, and not to the Hindu 
alone It may be conceded that the Hindu 
was not devoid of tlie consciousness of 
religious unity, but it was much less 
strong in the case of the Hindu than in the 
case of the Mahomedan, as the following 
illustration taken at random from Khafi 
Khan in Vol Vil of Elliot and Don son’s 
History will show : 

la Ibe rc<9D of former kiOf;*, aod up to tbit year 
( ICGS AD] Ibe Jharoiba i-darsaa f latemen 
viodoar 1 had been a rrsular lattitatioa Many 
Uiodoi nrre koown by the name of Darsaai, for 
uDlii tbry had teeo the pertoo of the king at the 
mndov tbeypvt not a monel of food ifito tbeir 
tuoaUit 

Such a practice would be locooceivablc 
m the case of the MussalqiaQ subjects of a 
Hindu king 

“The natives of India worked freely, 

— . loyally, with their eyes epea, and with all 

with its narrow outlook on the terrestrial tbcir might and mam, for theic own sub 
life, and with Af/cccftis abounding on all jcction to a foreign power,” says Colonel 
sides Asforthe effetft of pohticajdepcn- Malksoo { Decisive Battles oY/m/is) 
dcnce ou the ludiaa mind I shall tjuoU • ladia can hardly he said to hate been con 
from Mr Dose’s tssiys and Lectures, 2nd qocred at all by foreigners . she has rather 
Ldition, where, speaking of Hindu civihsa. conquered herself, 'Ws Sir joha Seeley 
tiou dunng Moslem rule, he observes as (Cipactsion of Eaglaad) In another 
follows thoughtful passage, tms well knovid Cam- 

*Tl<proyrtM of Uisdn ciriUatfoa wai airttUd bndge profcssor of history Savs 5 
with the nuU Jbmeot of the Mahomedas Empire .. 

CTcrrUiodo work that bran the tUropof oi.g, nrahmonutn India hai a 

oeliiy wtilMo by the Oote of the tndnh of ».b«:hioeatT or lal« » iadlsn nation 

ceotiry - .jrio* And pethap. it ii lo i but yet 

> wearetooWrre that in that cnie the oatlooolitr 

“That patriotism iS a virtue previously ousutlo have devsloped lUtlf locjj tmee Porlhe 
ifnknown in India is a slalcrocnt which MW*thro“n.,L“W°».'’ »u<xecded each 

run, counttr to vvtllkoo»,i ftet, ojb.t- Pr~«, u.4ra.„. 

torT,’’6aTS Mr Dose, and hcprocreds to »bcde»riopmtBto/lbe serm. Why did ilrahmani.m 
remark that facts like these, which bis ngiii own ngamit iiiam, nod 

strona Western bias leads the 'aco-ltidian’ "“‘fe liui'a agaloU the tarndtr i it 

tofoiTict, should be familiar to astudent iJdta^^A cbiefiata^nkmM ’’f” 

who IJK not none Itcyoud tl.c stage of Usloetie Pown It., e-.fa tot/u.'Je” 
roatnculatiou. In support of hts state- ‘“>"-.~l‘“'Rbtoppeaf that m tbit coDfedtraej there 
lucnt Ur Bose cites tile opposiUonoQrrcd {TAJ.. i** M lodlan nalionalitr, ih*t 

by Mnrathas and Rajputs to Mabomc b* fhat hn b«n jont 

dins Let us s« how far Mr. Bose s state- k nd 

meat IS justiCcd by history 1 fiod the ^l^crha^ptlu f«a2 

following on this txry subject in Mr ***“'*'— ’***'‘‘f«hled(t m* noilln* principle 
Dose’s article iiuotcd above’ “Had the Let us 


now turq to Rajput aod 
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Maratli i patriotism Mr B jst sard} 
docs not forget that the Kajput aud the 
Maratln not only opposed the Malto 
raedans but fought each other Tod vol 
I. eh xTiu, saysas follows of the Rajput 
dans 

" *To br a;r tile n^>ifaacl the ;;aat to donlcfracn 
the same vnstl vrasa tatkof less il IGcuU; thaato 
mate the Cbaadavrataal the SaVtawat labour n 
coacert for the pnoce of the country " 

And lu his sketch of the Kajput feudal 
system vol I eh v, To<l says 

The closest atteut oa to U elr b story proves 
bejond cootradwt oa thatthej erere never capable 
olouiUaj; even for the r oirn preservat on a breath 
a Kurr looi stanza of a bard bai severed ther 
closest confederac es So feudal Goveromentcan be 
dangerous as a oe ;;hbour for defence U has nail 
countr es been found defect re and for aggress oo 
totally ineffic cot 

Tad speaks ia terms of annuttffated de 
nunaation ol the Maratha invasions ol 
Kajputanam several places of his nionu 
mental work one or two extracts from 
which must suffice 

Tboogb profcJsInff tbe same creed a w der <1 fier 
ence in sent! neat d r ded the Maralba from the 
Itajpat than from tbe despots of Delhi whose 
tjraaolcal intolerance was more endurable because 
lest degcad eg than the rapacious meaooessoitle 
Soutberu ( t xt ) Tbe Maratbaswere asaoclalloos 
of tamp ret, who drained It e verj life blood wberevec 
tbesceat of spo I attracted them fieri ) Oat 
a oew enemy bi(d now ar ten and though of the r 
ovra lath far more destruct re than erca tbe 
fotolrrant Ijlam te ( f ar )i>c 

\sfor Bengal the Marathas brought 
with them terror desolation jnd despair 
(Colonel Malleson) Major Renocl a cou 
temporary in his \Iemoir of a Map of 
Uwdoostaa [3rd cd 1793J says they 
are everywhere remembered with horror 
and I have myself beheld many of the 
objects of thcir wanton barbarity The 
Maratha bogey is still inyoked m 
Bengali songs to make naughty cfaildrcu 
go- to sleep and the lullaby is clocjucnt 
evidence m support of these authorities 
Tbe whole matter has been treated at 
length m Prof Rahprasaana Bancijeas 
History of Bengal m the ISth century 
pages 162-3 and the land picture there 
drawn is not at all exaggerated Onssa 
Was under Maratha rule from 17o7 to 
1803 when it was conquered by tbe 
British In his Memoir of the \Var m 
ludia (London ISIS) Major ThOru says- 

A moat- sat sfactory coufijence vas shown by 
all the pticsts and oCBcets beloo;; ug to that catAiocd 
natr temple as well as by the fohab taots of Jagan 
natb both a the r p esent s Cnat on and a tbe 


futuze protect on of tie Uriah Government” The 
memory of these ufty years haunted tbe whole popu 
lat on 1 Le an ;^htmare long after t [ Or asa ] 
passed under Ur l ah rule The Marbattas hod 
made tbemielves bated by every class of tbe people 
and even the pr eats of Jaganoath bad leamt to 
detest tbe rcorel g on sts for tbe r endless extort ont 
and rap ne. { liuater’s Orissa Volll) 

The third Battle of Panipat put an end 
to the Maratha dreams of supremacy This 
IS how Pandit Kasi Kaja himself a 
Maratha concluded his Persian despatch 
oa the subject after hav mg w itncssed the 
battle with lus own eyes 

Those who reflect upon these transact ous will 
bel eve that Pros dense made use of Ahmad Shah 
Dnrao to bumble tbe unbecoming pr de and presump- 
t on oflbe Maralbos for fo tbe eye of God pnde s 
enm nal ( is at c Aesearches Vol III London 
1S07) 

It w ould be loconcctvable to an English 
mao or Frenciman to wdisipeiO rejections 
o( this kind on th downfall of bis own 
nation 

fa Sir John Seeley s opinion m the 
Mahratta morenicnt there never was any 
thing elevated or patnotic but that it 
continued from first to last to be an organ 
isation of plunder Grant DuGT m bis 
Ihstorx of tbe Mabrattas (London 1836) 
says 

Tbe prc'cm nence to vbebtbe Mabrattas bad 
attained was an mating and glor ous but la their 
conquests certa oly no other oai on can lympatb se 
they were not an mated by that patroUsm wbch 
devotes Uef merely for ts country « vreof or ta 
country s glory tbe exlenitou of the r sway cart ^ 

DO freedom even to li odus except f eedoni of op o on 

Destruct oo. rap or oppressioa aod tyraooy were 
tbeir more cerla a concom tants (Vol 11} * 

We have hau only a couple of hours m a 
busy day to furbisn up oar knowledge of 
Indian history since tne receipt of Mr ■»» 
BoSc shook but we trust the authorit cs 
wc have cited wiil suffice Tbe Rco-Indian 
has” nothing hut profound admiratiou 
for the many excellent qualities of the 
Rajput and the Maratha and a Bengali 
neo Indian cannot but feel bow much 
those qualities would have eoatnbuted to 
raise the Bengali character m public 
esteem And no one is more patnotic 
among the modern Indian races than the 
Maratha Brahmiu That they were not 
actuated by the same feeling m tbe days of 
the Peshvas is due to the fact that the 

* Inreceutyears 1 tor ana have passed a more 
favorable op o on on tbe fou J«r ol the Maratha 
power w Ihout at the sa ue t me excus og the 
rapacij of those wl o e me e pluaJeters on a 
la g« sctle — Ld V i 
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\irtue of patnotism, as understood lU 
these dajs, was then unknown m India 
By contra licting this obMOUS fact, Mr 
Bose only shows that hi« owp Ttnowlcdjjc 
ofhistfJT> !•* in f luU Mr Bose has set his 
whole heart on preaching to bis country- 
men the need of the bpartao Mrtue of 
EJtupheity w ith a Muvv to restore India’s 
economic prosperity But the first turn 
m the tide of fortune will raise the stand- 
ard of being, and 'spread the comlort, 
decency and .esthetics of western civibsgi 
tion (to quote Mr. Dose’s ow n w ords), as 


it IS already doing among the conipara* 
tively wdl-to do, and so tUe ‘futihUcs, Wi 
atihties and superfluities’ of civilisation, 
wbiLh »e have the best evidence lor aayiog 
were as much prevalent in ancient India 
having regard to itf hiuited opportunities, 
asm modern Europe, will flock in once 
more, to the discoinuture of Mr Bose ana, 
his pet sociological theories, without any 
aid from the neo Indians against whom be 
IS so angry, but through the operation Oi 
natural causes alone < ‘ 

k Bhsovu BKiuiiiN 


INDIANjLABOUR IN FIJI 


.MoBAL COSOIXIONS 

[1 wish to correct an loaccurAcyio the 
last section of this Deport, wicu regard 
to the lution of the iiiUiun Goveroineot 
in the in itur ot mstruag the price of fuod- 
studs in the indenture contract I find 
that 1 was mistaken iii saying that a 
promi'C to do this had bun puhbdy giico 
It was made to me pcrsouuUy, when I 
reported to the autLuriues in India the 
fraud that was being practised, but it was 
not ^Iven publicly la opeu Council 3 

describing the moral conditions aiTcctiog 
Indian lauour >u 1 ni, it will be unacccs 
sary to repeat all the (acts concernioc 
the UTtah down of Indian luarned me 
which wen. gwcii with much detail lutbc 
caiiiet Report published in IbXti To both 
Mr. I’earsun and luj self, on our first visit 
to the Ulaiids, this was b> fur tbc most 
senous part cf the evidence tbatwassu. 
lielorc us I have read through, scry cate, 
fully, mmy tunes oier what \vc then 
wcutc I UaiL gone through it apaia and 
agiin, point by point, in i iji itself, while 
Iiiitig on the «pot, and 1 fie! to-daj that it 
remains sutstantiilly aciuralc It is, i( 
am tiling nu under statciuint of the ease 
I would call spta-il attcutiou to the 
fax turubh cxidcncx, la tii it Report, which 
Mr I’taison ijiouKht I aik from the north 
side cf the Island coiccruing domestic 
cundiU us among Indians awBjftom the 
coolie 'lircs' aiiiinbi. Mills \Uer a long 


stay on that coast, I have found bid own 
estimate singul-urly correct. I have been 
able fully to xcTify liis statement tbatiin 
some of tbt free settlcuicnts the normal 
Hindu lifv, with its purer domestic morals, 
was reasserting itself— This is, pcrliaps, 
tbc most hopeful piece of nx.w b vyliicU I can 
carry back to India and report on ifiy 
arrival and 1 would put it at the fore- 
front of dll that I husc to sty later 

Bica when making the fullest possihl^i 
allotvoncc for tins encouraging factor, 

It would still 1)« diflicult to ovecstate. 
the gravity ol the general situatioo, . 
The iDurdera, suicijcs and violent cnmes. 
atill go DU with uureheved monotony;. 
The abomiuublc tralTickiug , lu young 
girls tor murnage— the sdling of them, 
now to one busbaud, and then, .i few 
months later, to another,— still is riJc/ 
\fiTC9 sliU desert thtir husbands, and pass, 
from one man to another, with appalling 
frequency t^obabitation with tiny girls 
of nine and tea and clexcu years of ago 
18 still practised nud parent* cncour.agc, 
it The fouler mccs cannot be wriUto 
about in detail, but there is ciidcucc ol 
them la many places, -though, it is a relief 
to add, they do nut seem xct toliaxc infect 
cd the whole iiidculurcd population hi 
mentioning these things quite plainly, .is 
I am obliged to do, it is not racaut, for, 
one womeut, to liy the blame pnmanly 
on tlK Indian people coiKerncd The root 
Ol tnera all has been the wholesale Ini 
portatfon of hbour* for finaucial gam, 
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witliout -auy’duc * regard for marriage 
or sex.' t 'i 1 '■! ''M ' 

'AgaiQ'andi again, •with monotouou 
frequency; Indian fathers hate come up to 
incand.snid.-‘'Sab\b,il mteiid to get my 
son married in' India,. not in P'J** , 
country risk altogether bad, — and t nave 
Imown exactly wbat they meant by tiiac 
word 'bad.* Others have come • to me 

abouttbeirdaughtcrSjtelhugmetbat y 

wished to take them back to India, and to 
get itbeni safely married there. San , 
they have, said to me, ‘‘^tre, in Fiji, 
women become bad,”— and again 1 . 

easily understood' just what that . 
•badlimplied. There arc, I beheve. ‘‘terolly 
thousands, who would he glad to go 
to India to-morrow in order to get 
from their, marriage entanglement ana 
troubles. > In every part of FiH, that I 
virited, the samet story is toldto m 
••Sahib,” theyl say, “there may P*^. 
of money to be obtained* in Fiji, but t 
islno peace of mind."— “Sahib, wh^at no 
to do withrtUesc mv 

wife has deserted m«*"— babib, ^ 
boy married ‘by Hmdu ntes, and s^o 
twq hundred sup«ea 

uowithe lather has taken the »rl away 
and married her to some one dse. What 
am I to do.? There is'oo jnsuco “ hm- 
This samnirepelitioo has goae oo now 
month, after .-mooth aneensmgly, each 
story haeing its own paeninir detain I 
.dlthasheSn eery notieeabla 
while oa my first visit a large propo^ion 
of the eases,- which came before me, wi e 
concemiogidandl; troubles, on „ itinrf 
Sion the marriage ilronbles 
numerous, n I do not think it u , , . 
cxaescratiou to put them down 
ninll cent: ^Vbat has been 
ttfmc, also,* has been the volume of the 

®'Ss'=Ss"«neapreted iToC I had 
. imagined that! withUhe e|»s“f 
thtf indenture land the stbeP^Be f 
immigration,, immediate relief would hare 
been Skt Bu t to-day 

seem .everywheravto be the one absorm^ 
to^c and the bitterness, goes tvery.deef>> 
Sll.!,?Probablytbe fact that there is no 
!?SSr now arriiag to ta^ people back. 
' to India accounts for a greatdeaL awen 
and womeiii came daily up to me in i the 
jSet and oo the road asking the quesUon.j 
’ —(‘Sahib.iwbcu is the ship coming- to take 
us back There is a sense of nyustuw,— a 


feeling as if they had been tranped,-whea 

tho answer is siren, **'‘*VnH!f,n‘?^ime 
little hope of going away till some time 

most serious feature of the^ 
whole situation (concerning jery 

strong evidcuo: has been brought before 
if this. -that the children arc growing 
mj with habits even more Ip than those 
o'fthoparcntstliemselres. They hayebecn 
reared w the coohe ‘hues , m the very 
midst ol evil, and they have been so accus- 
to it, that it has become commou- 
nlacc ' In a great number of cases, 

Either of the child is scarcely kpwu ; the 
mother has had to work all d£^ 
fields ; some womau of the ‘lines h^as hep 
oatd by the overseer to look after the 
cbMren in batches ; family life lias been an 

^i'^wQS anxious to see, on my arrival, 
whether the* overwhelmingly pad im- 
nression of the coohe ‘Unes would he 
strong this time as on my earlier 
visit. 1 found very little difietcocc- It is 
true there has been, a certain amount of 
external improvement. But the fapi of 
the men and women and the neglected 
children told me much the same sto^ as 
Wofe,— the story of depravity and vice.) 

I did not wish, to trust merely.t;o my 
own impressions on this very importoot 
ooint, ’ L have made enquiries, therefqre, 
SS eVery hand, ‘and, the verdict has been 
xSc same. For example, I was told by one 

responsible authority that therehad been an 
^rmingincreasexn petty crime during the 
T^rs 1915-1917, especially juvenile c^e. 
Airain, all those who have been eogag^iu 
school work agree on i one point, that the 
oarents seem to have no control oyer their, 
diildren.* Educate Indians, who; know 
theic ownipcople, speak very 
ally about the home life. .^.Englisb 
lady ini Suva; concerning whom ,aU in- 
diansispeak with reverence for her moth«, 
lycare of ‘their yQuug_^rls,— a lady who 
■has hved-in India and, knowa the dark sidq 
of Indian Ufe there.^gave me a descnpLim 
of what her experience has been in bjju 
She carefully I weighed, every word, as she 
cave mehenevidence,-* telUng me ^hoat tua 
environment. and-home condition^ of one 
after anotber>of her pupils.. The general 
opinion she had formed was very gloomy, 
indeed about the future, x I inade a. further 
enquiry from one of. the. most trustworthy 
missionaries, who, has also,, hyed < aqd 
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worked m India He told me Ibat the 
condition of home life m Fyi was far worse 
than that which he had seen in India 
Another missionary who has lived with 
his wife and children in closest possible 
contact with Indian life ^a^e me a still 
more Rloomy picture Indian childhood in 
Fiji 13 in danger of being ruined, for one 
generation at least, by the evil habits 
■which arc becoming ingrained in the 
domestic life of the people, owing to the 
vices of the coolie 'lines’ 

It IS necessary to contradict the very 
prevalent idea m Tiji that the greqt bulk 
of Indian immigrants n ere already cnmi 
nals and prostitutes in India before they 
came out That a certain proportion bad 
this character is undoubted ; but I have 
ample evidence to prove that the propor* 
tion was small and not large Qy far the 

G reater number have been villagers of a 
ecenttype, whose homes in India would 
be altogether different from those ^ that 
now pzraommate m Fiji I have seen the 
recruits in India and questioned the magis 
trates who have ezamined them before they 
signed their indentures I have made full 
enquiries at the Emigration OfEce and 
watched v ery carefully the faces of those 
whom I have met in the coohe 'lines’,— 
especially the new corner^ I have seen 
Government statements on the subjects, 
both m Fill and in India, aud have paid 
visits to dinerent ‘depots' in India Prom 
all these sources of information the con 
elusion 13 amply vended, that by far the 
greater proportion of Indians who have 
come out to Fiji under indenture arc 
average village people 

The conviction has been forced upqn me, 
during my second visit, -^growing stronger 
instead of weaker the longer I staved in 
the Islands,— that on this one fundameo 
tally important side of moral life with 
which 1 am now dealing things have been 
growing worse every year especially in 
rori anemt the eooiie ‘hnts ’ The pi^ ol 
it IS that in other directions things have 
improved But this is keeping everything 
hack. 

As 1 have already stated, the exception 
tliat 1 found to this statement,— and it is a 
highly important exception,— is that where 
the Indians have gone right away from 
the mill centres and the old coolie 'hoes* 
and started a new \ illage 1 fe of their own, 
things have bicome more satisfactory 
This is the one factor in my cxptrivncc of 


this mamage evil that makes me really 
hopeful, if only the present evils do not 
spread and increase before indenture alto* 
gether expires m November, 1921. 

Even at the nsk of some repetition (since 
the subject is so urgent and vital) it seems 
to me advisable to go bnefly into the mam 
causes of this epidemic of vice in the coohe 
'lines’ of Fiji ' 

Tlie first cause has undoubtedly been 
the altogether vicious system of recruiting 
that was practised m India 'It should be 
carefully noted that the recruiting agents 
were all of them paid servants of the 
Crown Colonics, so that these Colonics 
must share with the Indian Government 
the responsibility for the evil of the past 
In the earlier report, the estimate was 
given that as many as eighty per cent of 
those Indians who came out to Fni had 
been fraudulently recruited I feel now, 
after further enquiry, that this was pro- 
bably too high a figure, though I find that 
educated Indians m Fiii. who have made 
eoquincs, would regard it as acerrect esti- 
mate But even il a lowerfigure be accept- 
ed, it seems almost incredible, that such 
trafficking id women should have been per- 
mitted to go on in the Twentieth Century, 
in modern India, under British Rule,— the 
recruiter being paid, per head, so much 
more fora woman than for a man 

The second cause has been the great 
aisproportioa of the sexes 

. , T5 with my own eyes the 
, ^®*'*^spoatfence of the year 
1803 in which the Colonial Secretary in 
Hji insists that the proportion of \v omen 
^'outmeach ship shall not exceed 33 
same correspondence 
the Emigrabou Agcnt^in Calcutta asks 
permission from the Colonial Secretary, 
riji, to raise the number of women *to 40 
per buodri^ . though (he adds significant- 
ly) such a high percentage of women may 
not easUy be found The offiaal correspoa 
dcDcc ends with a curt letter from the 
Colonial Secretary, Fiji, commanding the 
Emigration Agent, Calcutta, m spih; of 
lM» protest, to reduce tbeaumberol women 

ta future to 33 per 100 men 

Such a record as this needs but little 
comment It is easy to understand vvheil 

tte loncf 

cSITlit I? *“'*'5“ “sent, who, 

eienjt that carl, date, could bct the con 
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sequences of suclx a disgraceful sex propor 
tion. It IS quite useless to plead, ‘ue- 
face of such a correspondence as this, that 
the consequences of a low sex rate were 
notforesecir The managers of . 

Companies and the officials of the 
Government were intelligent men and 
knew what they were doing But just as 
mthe case of the old factory system m 
Eugland, so in the case of the indenture 
system in Fiji, the hard and unnatural eco 
noraic laws (so oalled) were brought 
justify inhuman conditions At some 
date than 1883 (which I have not wen 
able to trace) the Indian Governmei^ in 
sistedonthe proportion of women bei^ 
raised to 40 per hundred men, had tuew 
the Indian Government most cmpaoiy 
allowed things to remain I am told that 
m the year 1913 the Planters of the ua 
Distnct passed a resolution at a 
meeting that it would be 
raise the percentage of 
imported I would give them cdl 
for passing that resolution, but <5°®® 
not seem to have led to any action being 
taken * 

The thiid cause, which helps to acconot 
forthcbicaMown ot Indiao family We, 
^3 been the condition of the coolie Imes 
-5ttLe Mills and on the plantations, it 
must bc^remembered that enormous P^ohw 
have been made out of the great Sug 
Industry m recent years To give an «- 
ample, I asked at a Planters Meeting 
question, whether it was not true that the 
planters alone (who are a small body 
men) had put fifteen lakhs extra promts m 
their own pockets since the 
and 1 was answered in the affirtntmvc 
Indeed, afterwards, I was told hy the » 
est authority at head quarters, that l 
might have put the figure 
Even this 13 not by any means ^ 
amount of the profits obtained, be^u 
this sum does not take ‘“to “ccoimt the 
gams of the Colonial Sugar Kefimng Co 
pany Itself and the two other complies , 
and, from all that one can gather, the p 

fits of the C S R. Company during war- 
time (which are carefully kept r 

have been fabulous Yet up to tbe 
1917 scarcely more than a ?! 

these-profits had been spent on the obvio^ 
duty of putting up separate joA J® 

married couplls I have only heard of two 
estates which bad tak'in this m 
before I reached Fyi, ““<1 ‘t is probable 
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that a couple of hundred pounds would 
cover tbe whole cost of what had he^ 
done up to the time when I left the Islands 
I am thankful to be able to add, that 
there is now a genuine movement on the 
north side ol the mam island, to provide 
separate married quarters for the people 
who work on the estates Tbe proposal 
has been sent up to the Fiji Goverament 
that the planters are prepared to put up 
separate reed huts, with sanitary arrange- 
meats, which may cost from £5 to £10 
each, according to the style ol building, 
and. m the course of time, this, or some 
similar scheme is likely to be put into 

^*^hat°the state of the coolie ‘lines’ 
must have been only a few years ago, 
before certain modifications (such as sepa 
rate kitchens) were insisted on by the 
Government, can better be imagined than 
described 1 have often sat mside one 
of the cubicles, or partitions, which are 
built to accommodate either one whole 
family or three adult unmarried men, but 
the air was usually so foCil as to be hardly 
breathable for long, and vermin of all 
kinds abounded Under a speciallywatch- 
ful employer, these ’ 11068 ’ may he kept 
fairly clean, but that appears to be the 
exception, not the rule It is true that, in 
later years, much hasbeendone to improve 
the drainage and sanitary arrangements, 
but no pams have been taken to improve 
tbe moral sanitation In one set of lines 
which I visited I was told that there were 
twenty four men living with six women, 
m another there were nineteen men and 
SIX women, and these disproportionate 
ficures are not unfrequently met with 
I have found a marned couple in one 
compartment of the ’lines’ and unmarried 
meu— three m each cubicle,— on either 
side of the married couple, with such a 
Ihm partition between that every least 
sound passed through Under such con- 
diUoas family life loses all decency, all 
privacy, all possibility ot healthy develop- 
ment Yet It only required a few hundred 
pounds at the most, on each estate, out 
of the enormous war profits, and a few 
thousand pounds at the Mill centres, 
to provide, for many years to come, 
suitable, healthy separate houses for the 
married people, and to give them a decent 
chance of living as man and wife should 

A fourth cause has been ^ so repeatedly 
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brou"litto my notice by tbc most rcspon 
Sible and thoughtful among the Indians - 
themselves that I feel it necessary to |pve 
to it the prominence which their emphasis 
demands Indeed they have often men 
tioncd it to me —-Hindu Musalmao and 
Chrstian alike —as the root begmmiig of 
all the shamelessness of Indian women in 
Fiji It is the fact that contrary to all 
Indian cnstom the women have been 
obliged when attending hospitals to ex 
pose their persons before men Especially 
among the Hmdusthani women from 
"North India I found this feeling most 
acute It 13 probable that if I had been 
able to 'peal Tamil and Telugu 1 should 
have found the same feeling there also 
Only Id Suva is there a resident Matron 
All hospitals for the sugar estates are in 
charge of male ho«piltl assistants who 
are not even qualified doctors There are 
no matrons or trained nurses It lias been 
a profound satisfaction to understand 
that the \iceroy has taken immediate 
action to get this state of things remedied 
jn Fiji and that one company has already 
appointed its own resident aiatroo 

A fifth cause of the moral degradation 
has been the misery and monotony of liie 
on the plantations This misery has 
driven many to commit suicide, though 
the more frequent cause has been some 
qaarrcl about a ‘woman lu the lines* 
The men under these monotonous condt 
tions tnketo Vice just as the same class 
lo EiiRland take to drink They haw 
nothing else to do —no aninsement More 
creation no religious or other interests 
■nic Women also in their hopelessly m 
fenor numbers and isolation from the out 
gide world are practically compelled to 
give themselves over to the passions of the 
men To make the degradation complete 
not infrequently in the past the overseers 
th'‘mschc3 viere isolated uumnrned men 
ivho shared in the general vice of the place 
It is a relief to add that now married em 
ployers have become the rule on most of 
theestates but the evil effects of the old 
regime cannot be obliterated la a day 
There arc stll too many cases of illicit 
intercourse 

Asixth cause which was dwelt upon at 
greatjeogth 111 the earlier Report Iiatlxca 
the refusal in the past lo recognise lliodn 
and Muhammadan marnage, performed 
according to due religious rites as legal 
This led to a fatal conviction, especially 


rfmong Hindu womeu,^ that tlicir own 
nlarnagp, religiously performed tvas not 
hindiug Thus Hindu marned women 
were passed on i from one husband to 
another without any sense of disgrace, and 
them is alw ays a crowd of wifeless Judian 
men in Fiji who arc ready to bribe them or 
tempt them away A new Marriage Eavtf 
recogftis ng religious marriage has how 
bfcti passed and itis hoped that matters 
will improve iit this direction 

Beyond nil tliesc causes, j-ctansingout 
of them all there baa gradually come 
about in Fiji a sense of despair with 
regard tQ the home lile among Indians 
wlucli has led to things being permitted 
and countenanced such as would never be 
ailowed for one J moment in India itself 
TIic<m: evils have spread like souie moral 
plague and certniii centres appear to be 
the plague spots from w bids infection and 
contamiuatioo go forth In many of the 
larger coolie lines (especially those ueace, 
cr the Mills) the vicious atmosphere seems 
to have reached the point of saturation 
Bach new family that comesj out from 
India and enters this atmosphere seems to 
catch the disease The. husband is told 
that be must allow bis wife to be U&cd for 
immonl porposes. because of the number 
of men who are- wifeless it is tlieFiji 
duscoor* If nt first, the man vehemently 
objects (as IS usually the case), be is told 
that this place is noblndia butPijv, and 
ID Fiji the c/iistoons such and such The 
word dosti is used lor tins relation 
of uoniarried men to a mprned wife, am} 
the word dost la Fiji, has uenfly always 
a bad significance It la out of these 
dost relations that practically all the 
vioicntcniucs among Indians occur The 
woman IS the victim. j 

The same evils m an aggravated form 
are repeatsd in th» case of children A 
great mimbec of young giils of tender age 
aie marned lo grown np men the number 
of adult women lieing so; small This 
makes a. perpetual shortage of girls for 
mating with those hoys Vvho have just 
rvavhetl thcmamageable age Oaaccount 
of tha shortage iti 1 j fatliers afedes 
peratdy anxious to pet hnles for that 
tons as soou as possible. A little girl of 
eight or nine years old i will often be 
cUown and the marriage dulj performed 
Uu^ seeing tlmt this uiarnage is kuccha 
f bas no validity in the eyes of the law 
the hoy s father IS m continual dread lest 
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the girl should be givea to some other 
youth This fear makes the boy s father 
claim, that the little girl shall come and 
live at his house and cohabit with his son, 
long before the age of puberty is 
Cases are known in Fiji of youog Indian 
girls of eleven bcanng children that arc so 
diminutive as scarcely to, appear human 
offspring at all 

At Crst, the things that 1 have mention 
ed seemed to me almost mcrediblc, and 
for some time I refused to bclicic them , 
but they have been pro\cd 
testably and they seem to evoke uttic or 
no shame There is no public conscience 
Sometimes the young girls are sold lour 
or five times over before they have reachc 
the age of fourteen- and yet not a voi 
IS lifted up against it . not a door 
closed to tue offender . 

It 13 necessary to recall some of the 
ent features of Indian Milage Idem 
to compare it with what is . 

Fiji the village co“«umty otlndjais a 
very complex growth, and 
selfcoQtamcd character it has 
the shock of centuries of invasion and con 
quest The marriage relations 
arcle are adjusted with great care • «we~ 
the village paachyat, and the J® 
dan an largely occupied with this ^ty, 
and their ruling is rarely disputed o^ ^ 
said Added to this, a«ooe“®,° 
men alike, there is a special rel K 
sanctity attached to ,vitli 

sentiment about marriage is Hindu 

all the fervour of a creed, in every Hindu 
village, where caste is oliscfved through 
out the North ot India,— that 
throughout those villages ^ 0 “ Jp,,f 
early emigrants came who landed , J 
The high average happiness of 
village life, m spite of its extreme po y, 
IS due in a very large measure to the 
chastity of the- women and their ^ 
to their own husbands This mates a 
bed rock foundation for ’ mJjy 

which life Itself can be built up securely 
The longer I have lived 
more deejily has towns, indeed, 

m upon my mind In tne f 

there can he little doubt JS, 

morahty exists there is ft s 
lower moral standard among i„Hian 

caste people My experience of tedi^ 
village life IS hmited to the “ 

five out of every six Indians in 
from the North and the carhet einigraUOB 
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was entirely from "North India, such 
hSitation m’my expcnence docs not touch 

“■'l““hcl“e ofnll this, wehavetonsk 
♦liese very same women in 1 iji have 

and training their daughters to 

“'iTaScadTwritteu about the mam 
causes -the system of recruiting m India, 

•tl“ M” -X “ hSXing 

»t^nrof[Srind:rreSfrS- 

“^Li of ^mage All these things have 

soShing rthicb reinams uuexolained,- 

„,ve me Ster he bad seen the notes which 
^r Pearson and I bad taken on 
^0,13 visit, appears to me now to go deep- 
Ilr^lail and tobe most convincmg Itis 
est ot m anu vo u stakes of 


!»*. /Af ill and to be most cuuviuwaais 
this— There arc two 

the ‘communal and the in 
dmto“ Tbe interval between these two 

rfrmXdutmg which human life passes 
fr'om in? to the other, is the most critical 
from one Indian village woman 

LTbc oted to%h^o^ of her 

iwn village, with Its religious and 
social traditions and sanctions These all 
a«d,S a thousand ways ‘P P5««re 
the saOTdness of her married state But 
Ihl recruiting agent for indentured labour 
„ the Colonfes came her way, and she fell 
s ietim The recruiter collected his units, 
here Lnd there, m a haphazard manner 
SXngas opportunity presented The 
wholeprleess was elnmsy and unscientifie, 
mthleM and immoral It tore up by the 
™otsthe old healthy communal life and 
Sit nothing m its place It snatched one 
?,oXn from this vfllage and another from 
that nnd then proceeded to cast lorth 
ihat broken lives, without any diserimm 
aUon into the coolie Tmes ol Fiji 

Sstes creeds, races, religions were 
lumMid together m chaotic co^nsion 
‘unhammadans cohabited with Hindus, 
snO ifweeDers with Brahmins Out of 
the wreckage ol the old Indian village life, 
Sth Its traditional marriage sanctity, a 
ptitully crippled, maimed, and diseased hu. 
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build itself up afresh The evil done to India, who had eioenencc of 

the villages of ladia, through the breaking Andamans, be found that his eipcnmee or 
op of vinagajiomes bf the re„u,ters „a5 Jbere 


scarcely leas trigic than the evil wrought 
upon the Indian village women when they 
reached Fiji 

aere, then according to Mr Gandm, 
lay the root of all the mischief It consis 
ted in the ruthless upcooUng of the Indian 
village communal life Those who intro 
dated the indenture ssstem nevec paused 
for a moment to consider the Indian charac 
ter, or to study Indian conditions The 
human lives of the Indian women,— their 
marriage ties and sanctions — were no 
thing to them They had oue object m 
view— they wanted to make money 
quickly, and they made it 

Such are some of the facta which 
thoughtful Indians are remembering to day 

with bitterness m their hearts The Indian - 

people as a whole, are one of the most before the planters, officials aM Company 
patient and long suflenng among the managers in Fiii some time before 1 left 
tafica oftnaukind They will endure povec the Island, with the request that if any de« 
ty and vrant and outward oppression But finite facts could be brought to ray nobce, 
there IS one thing that they will never cn modifying the picture which I described, 
dure They wiU not allow any slight or I would gladly insert them Furthermore, 
insult to be offered to the chastity of tbcir 


would appear then to be certain, - 

close, nature of confinement to special 
coolie ‘lines' under indenture has been at 
the very root of all the tmschiel and not 
merely the low proportion of women to 
men This is, on the whole, hopeful ana 
encouraging, because it sefims to show 
that,, when the indenture system is finally 
abolished, this vice, which is the very 
worst of all, will gradually disappear 
la all that I have written above, 1 have 
tn^ carefully to avoid exaggeration The 
earlier Report, which gave all the salient 
facts, has now been before the public foe 
nearly three years, and the mass of de- 
tailed ev idence there giv en has never been 
chaUcDgcd Ml the statements which 1 
have made m this article were placed 


.women 

1 wish to refer incoocludiiigthisspc 
cial eubicct to a very remarkable com 
panson which throws light upon the 
whole subject la.tlie Malay I'eniosula 
the Indian labour has been free for many 
years past The men and women pass 
freely backwards and forwards and fre 
qucntly change the estate oU which they 
work They are m no way bound down 
for five years by indenture, to one siogle 
set of coolie lines ’ Though ray tune lo 
the Peninsula was short I hod a unique 
opportunity of getting ot the true facts 
concerning the Indiau domestic life The 
result was. as I have said, remarkable 
While there were other very scnouscvils, 
there was no trace of this epidemic of vice 
which has infected the coolie lines of Fiji 
I went lery carefully into the statistics 
under diUcrent heads and made, as far as 
time allowed, a searching enquiry 1 
aul convinced that a longer stay lo the 
country would not have matenally altered 


while circulating this statement of my 
findings, 1 gave ray address m India for any 
one who wished to correspond with me 
atler mydeparture Duly one single point of 
importance has been brought to my notice 
auvl I have modified ono puragrupn accor* 
dingly 1 have also inserted the date of 
the letters which passed between the Colo 
uial Secretary, Fiji, and the Emigration 
Agent Calcutta, ns given above, at the 
request of the Agent General of Immigra- 
tion, Suva 

It IS With an intense feeling of relief 
that oue turns from this aspect of Indian 
life m Fiji to others which are far less 
painful and appear to be on the whole 
satv&factory Uoc of the most sinking 
IS the independence and mitiativc of the 
free Indians 

Dunng-thc indenture period, except on 
certain well managed estates, the sense of* 
depression remains I shall nev er m all my 
life forget the look of misery and scrvi 
tude on the facts of a large group of 
indentured labourers in the south of the 


mj-coMlusiOp Ttc special minuEc ml. IslaaA aatMjcaiacup to mem a Ijoay 
with winch I have dealt so lolly, due not and threw themselves fiat on the srounj 
cost in any contaR.ons torra among al>,c«l, wcepmg and imploring my pro 
Indians M Malayw On the other hand, tccnon In nil the filtecn vc*a 1 hate 
when I went oicr the stoic facta with a spent la India I Invc never icea a gVonp 
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of men and women sunk so low in abject 
fear Again and again I have noticw this 
look of fear m labour gangs on planta 
tions At the same time I have seen 
Indian labour gangs under indenture wlneh 
w ere as fearless in their appearance and 
conduct aS any free men So much depeMS 
on the individual employer On the Nortli 
side of the Island there are quite a number 
of employers who treat their men well 
and over a large area cspcciallj in the 
Nadi Distnct- such good treatment might 
be regarded as the ru c rather than the 

exception , , 

Itis when the full freedom from indeu 
turc comes that the remarkable resource 
and inibative in Indian character 
to show itself clearly The thrift an 
industry with which thej cultivate their 
land held on lease is worthy of all praise 

There is an air of prospenty t 

northern and western coasts 
tivation of the soil is clearly 
pass more and more into Indian li^as 
Almost the whole of this industry is bu 
up on borrowed capital but so fertile is 
the sod and so prosperous arc the coiidi 
tions that debts are very rarely lei un 
■paid In land matters the Indian 
tunst has already gamed a fair reputation 

fcrfaithfuUulfilment of contract 

All along the country s dc far jato the 
interior may be sccu these Indian ®*t 
meats On more prosperous ones sug 
will be grown On those which are 
advanced maize and dhal with sometimes 
a patch of bauanas At each scttlero 
a small number of cattle arc certain ^be 
seen, and not seldom the Ind an larm 
will have a horse of his own to nde 
A considerable pjioportion of tb^e to- 
tenants have now learnt to **°^‘*„* „ 
own with the Curopeaus There is ve y 
httle of that insistence on race superioruy 
on the part of the Europeans whicli 1 
found so universal m South Africa 
two countnes are almost poles asuimer 
m this respect though eveninFji ® 
appear later certain galling restnctious 
remain - 

It was a continual question of *ot 
tome how far the complete 
caste by the Indians m 
near as possible complete) had 
their lives It has been already seen how 
in the marriage relations the sudden 
breakdown of all caste restrictioiB ^ 
phyed terrible ha\oc with the peop 


But there ha\e been certain compensa 

lions which must not he overlooked 

The power of individual initiatuc has 

certainly b'come greater m Tiji 

India Itself The men are more self Kh 

ant I also met with a strength and 

vehemence of character among 

which I had not seen m 

v\as so strange as to appear at firat sight 

a dangerously adverse factor It cer 

tainly lei more than anything else 
free ludmns to the constant repudiation 
of the mamage tic But all the same it 
may be regarded m one sense as 
w^ans movement towarfs freedom 
away from the extreme submissiveness 
upder the caste system The Indian 
lS>men m Fj. being m t^e “monty 
have learnt their power and no bus 
band can ill treat his wif«- with impu 
nitv The pity is that nothing whatever 
has been done to increase their intelligence 
find ihis new found freedom appears to 
Sa torn mori tbai ever to be Ae do^e 
of every charlatan m an ochre coloured 

‘’"Tfortber effect or the section of caste 
bv the Hindus has been the splitting up o£ 
the community into all kinds of divisions 
and disonions There is very little sense 
of the corporate life Each Hindu ism 
dined to live very much to 
members of the Aiya ^amai appear to 
have a corporate feeling but it is at 
present too negative 10 its character and 
has roused the bitterest opposition Yet 
tb s itself may be a sign of vitality and 

S'°i;iSasrw.t“.“e bolkof the Hredu 
poiralation the Muhammadons m Fiji have 
retained their own social system and 
m the post few years their rehgious life 
bas shewn clear signs of revival 1 “ the 
marriage difficulties they appear to sufier 
e”iVwith Hindus and there are the 
same troubles in tbeir homes The Chris 
tian community though very small and 
not rapidly increasing has advanced in 
education far more than other bodies Its 
home life is also more carefully guarded 
Ifthe Indian community as awnoleis 
to he given the opportiinihr to reram 
what It has tost through the evds of the 
indenture Bystem then the follownig 
things appear to be necessary — 

(i) The immediate closing down of the 
lost years of service la the coolfe lines' of 
those under indenture 
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(u) Inducements to be given to un- 
married men m Fiji to return to India to 
get wives 

(m) The present coolie hues to be 
entirely reconstructed on a diflercnt model 
allowing for separate detached dwellings 
for marned people 

(iv) Matrons to be provided in all the 
larger Indian hospitals 


(v) The provision of shipping, for re 
patnation and communication with India, 
as early as possible after the war 

Other constructive proposals wiUi rc 
gari to education and citizenship will be 
found in the next article which will con 
clode this Report 

ShantiDjketaa C P Andrews 


NOIES 


The Blessing and Privilege of Strength 


moral and spiritual will put their culture 
and civilisation and their religion to the 
The present juncture in the world s his- test They have come victonous out of 
tory enables one to realise what a blessing one Armageddon It will require all their 
and a privilege it is to be strong The strength and all their faith in justice, free, 
strong nations of the world can not only dom and true democracy to keep them • 
determine the course of their own history «clve8 and the world out of another , for 
so fat as it lies in man to do so but they Asia and Africa will also hive their day m 
can also be co w others with God in cstab the not distant foturc They have declared 
lishing the reign ot Ian and righteousness again and ogam that they have fought 
m world politics world coojmeice and for the freedom of the world and for lusbce 
world economics One can still more clear and democracy Time will show 'n nether 
ly understand this privilege aod«bkssing of they spoke the troth It does not require 
stceuRtb by contrasting the position of the any sptntual strength to be just to the 
strong with that of the weak Tbc weak strong —that is a virtue of necessity 
whine and enuge and beg They accuse But it does require great spintual 
only others for theif miseries, and grow strength and true self abnegation to be 
envious and fill their minds with hatred just to the weak It does not test the 
They indulge in impotent rage, aifd voice genuineness of one s democratic pnnciples 
forth demands trying to delude themselves and the strength and depth of one’s faith 
into the belief that these are not prayers in human nature to recognise the nght of 
They forget that it is quite practicable for strong nations and peoples to choose their 
even the weakest nation to be strong own forms of government culture and 
enough not to beg They forget that soaal and economic policy The test 
though the world generally takes only comes when it has to be decided whether 
thoseto be strong who can impose their weak or backward or unorganised neonles 
wall and inflict pain and loss on others, arc also to have the nght it-’ 

the highest strength lies in choosing to 

sufier strongly Aominutralive Experience 

TbeiStrong too often iorgctVben^ut use 'When it was announced some time ano 
ot strength, which is scryjcc They think that an English gentleman named Cantsm* 
that strength has been given for Lloyd had been chosen to succeed Lord 

gaining their selfish objects They are Willingdon as Governor of Bombav 
carelessofthe means they employ They people wondered who he was It wJs 
mfl.asufl-enng on others in order that they clear he was a military officerthouizh of 
themselves may be happy It is thus the lowest rank but ohc But mSa^* 

that strength becomes a cur^ experience alone does not qualify Me fS 

TIk opportunity which the strong a governorship -so great a soldier av 

naUons of the world have now got to Lord Kitchener was not thought fit fnr 

make all kinds of international reJalioos the \ictrcjnltv of India So it Vas 
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said that though Captain (“O™ Sir 
George) Lloyd had never governed ^ 

hamlet or a village lane, he had trjuelled 
m some Musalman countries but tnat is 
scarcely equivalent to administrative ex 
peneni Nevertheless, one may hcl eve 
that he may prove a better governor than 
Lord SydenLam, Lord^, He™. Lord 
Lamiogton, or Lord WilUogdoo 
possible for a man to succeed m dts 
charging the duties of a of 

though he may not be possessed of 
previous administrative x a -g 

the possession of previous aamimstrative 

experience is generally recognised 

“'Sd1^rt1”nrippo.nted 

administrative posts, on the S 

their want of administrative , .P 

they cannot, It is said, l^^ve full respw 

sible government even m 

vance^ provinces for the s^os ba“c 

though m times past Indians u^e 

governed empires, hiogdoms, P 
U districts.^ and, m 
have proved themselves entrusted 

with which they have bwa entruMca^ 
' Bearing in mind *^^se past 

records of Indians, and 8«‘°8^y^docs not 

lack of administrative esper w^^ 

stand in the way of an Eugi ™ 

mg even the governor of a Presidency. 


mg even tne governuL w. - - 

may be jnstified P^t^^^oolyormam 
want of experience is not the o p„stg 

reason for not giving Jlgrument The 

and full responsible « ® found m 

more probable «ason ‘8 J among 

the opinion -re racially 

Europeans that Indians a strength- 

ferior to them Their self 
ens this wrong to say that 

A just man is bo^na^^ want of 

experience is a qualio page of 

eipenence its opposite m pet BnUsh 
bothEurooeans ^nd boi^ever 

ers generally think t at^^ highest offices. 
qualiSed, are unfit f -„trymen ho\>evcr 

.and that their own co^ e^entbe highest 
inexperienced, not m Englaml 

offices in ladn, ®they think ^at 
In other words British blood 

there IS something ‘ l^orn statesmen 

which makes Bnt^uer ^ 

and administrator absurdity of 

scene proved from the 

such a belief canu painted by 

pictures of the "Nsher who fans 

rum.df Here eve ^ 


ever held any office, from the viceroyalty 
al“ndardr: has been a marvellous sue 
cess and the Indian Civil Service (in the 
opinion of Its members and mterestei 
advocates and admirers) is the most effi 
aeS“rvice m the world , though the fact 

S that liW wtli rrW' 

;lMest-7!;e a^pal ^d^ln . 
fr«m malana, plague and other diseases, 
lUiteraev of the masses, dearly 

^ t T^ntishers will not admit all 

,„%he lustorv ” England,howevcr,nt 

f”" wf aSted by Intish histon'ans 
oraSdef “rpSticIl opinion that there 

S hfgS?’— roWa^ "hS 

SSs^;M%Sm”e“n‘ ^ma^^ 

SdS tirfriowever, that there is some 
?£mtheair and water, and particn- 
° the salt of India, vrhich makes 
cv«y Britisher out here ‘ 

Sd tor his office ,-lust as the salt of India 
hM alM the undesirable property of mak- 
fn^nomerous Bntishers who have eaten it 
untroe to it m the highest degree 

"An Equal Voice ’* 

It Ins been authoritatively stated that 
,o the coming peace negotiations India is 
to have on equal voice with the sell 
covernmg Dominions But considering the 
fonstitution (or rather, want of constitu 
tion) of India and the constituUons of the 
Dominions, an equal voice is out <3t tiic 
question As tUe latter have complete m 
temal autonomy, their governments are 
chosen by themselves . consequenUy their 
ministers and others who will represent 
them m the Peace Congress will be men 
decked by tbeir Countrymen India, on the 
contrary, is to be represented by Sir S P 
Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikanen We 
have not tbe.least desire to say anything 
against either of these gentlemen in their 
private capacities.v Both are patriotic ac 
cording to their lights But Sir S. P Sinha 
IS a Government official chosen by the 
Government of India to * itself 

The interests of the C j 
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AUention lo the Problem of India 
So loos as the war lasted the Tory and 


are not identical vnth those of the pcopt£ 
of India The Maharaia of Bikaner is to 

rtpreseot the mliog chiefs of India Bnt Ando'ffimn 'cry Vas'tii'at Englaoa was 
he, too has been chosen, not by these nttend to the 

chiefs themselves but by the Govcrnmeiit •»» busy with the war to attend to 
of India The proper thing would Iiave 


been to allow the chiefs to assemble lu a 
conference and after due deliberation 
under the chairmanship of one of thein 
selves to elect one of themselves as 
their representative in. the Peace Con 


too busy i 

Indian problem Now that the wans 
over, the cry has been raised that England 
13 pre occupied with peace negotiations — 
to wUkH may lie added the attention 
Twbidi the coming general election must 
require When the elections are over auJ 
peace will have been _ concluded, _ the 


gress It IS not impossible that the Maha PC^cc win nave ocen conciuaea. 
raja of Bikaner would have been eboseo by cry ®ay be raised that England is by 
bis Mlows Hul tbcrc would have hcci ""f re^oslructlUB Iijr own irtustnal 


this diflerence that he would have been 
free to act according to the views and 
interests of the chiefs whereas in bis pre 
sent position as a nominee of the Govern 
ment of India it is implied that he is not to 
go against the views and interests of the 


and commercial fabric and ber new 
national system of education And so 
on and so forth There is nothing wrong 
m a people thinking of its owd a^Iairs first 
and foremost But why has England 
made herself responsible for tbe welfare of 


?ulmg bureaucracy Similarly with respect she cannot pay due attention 

to S.r h P S.nba il be bad betu ehosenby “ ‘'>= proP " '< 

bis conuttymeu to represeul them he at all > The old womao m the stoiy wbo 
would buvi been fteet to lollow his pat. admouisbed bUhmiid of Gbazoi saying, 
notic bent than be would be as a servant keen no raorc territory than thou 

andnomiueeoftheGorernuicntotlndia It "Vi RP'"™ snolc only the barn 

IS true that Government might and could Jact, as 

have chosen two Indians worse than these Britwh historians allege that- England 
BenUemtn to repreaent ilsth StiU that charge of India 

docs not obviate the necessity of lodians But now tlmt it has been proved beyond 
having their own representatives at the doubt that England cannot pay timely 
Peace Congress elected by themselves adequate attention to Indian aflairs, 

As the Indian National Congress is, ®®d when educated Indians are able, 
under the present ciccunistances of lodia, willing and eager to manage tliem why 
the oldest and most reorcscntative bodv. “o BnUshers insist on playing the role 
of trustees seeing tbit they cannot 
discharge the duties thereof? It is uu 
righteous not to allow others to do 


the oldest and most representative body, 
its president should be deputed to speak 
for the people at the Peace Concrcss As 
Mr B G Tilak was uuanimously elected 
president of the nest congress and as be is 
already m England he ought to be allow 
cd to act as our representative Or 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who is 


work winch is by natural nglit theirs, 
particularly when the self styled trustees 
arc pre occupied with other things 

Even if the British nation were perfectly 


actually to preside over the next session, dutifnl towards India and quite ucll 
imy be allowed to proceed to Europe as informoi about her allaira, they would not 
our rcprescutitive Syed Hasan Imam, have been able to do as much for the 
who was our president on the last occa welfirc of India as free Indians can No 
6ioa when Congress assembled inaspecial nation is wise and disiotmsted enough to 
session, may also be our representative Bovem anothcrjustly and well Moreover 
There are three men to choose from But the fund of energy which anation possesses 
seeing that Mr Tilak is already in Europe is not inexhaustible No nation can theiV 
his services as our representative would fore do enough both for itself and for a 
be the most easily available Should it be- foreign nation Either it must ncclectils 
thought that the Congress does not ide owmfiairsorit must neglect the affairs 
quitely represent Musalman news the of its dependencies What has ahvivs 
Uaja of MaUudabad the last President naturally, happen d??s that it I th^ 
of the Moslem League, may be chosen ofl'iire of the depc^encics which havl 
a.?” ' ” «ptv«viitolivc ot tenavvlMW Thty have Iicea gcmrSllJ 

to only to the extent that the 
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iQtcrests of the rulinfj natioQ reqmr^ 
that the affairs of its dependants should 
be looked after Therefore, it was not an 
armchair politician, not a mere doctn 
naire, but a practical statesman who 
spoke when Mr A J Balfour said "We 
are convinced that there is only one 
form of goicfnmcnt, whatever it may be 
called, namely, where the ultimate control 
ism the hands of the people " 


Imperial Preference 
It IS said that when after the conclusion 
of peace the British Empire resumes its 
normal mdustnal and commercial 
tics, Imperial Preference will 
of the day But will the policy o[ 
preference be m consonance with the loi 
lowing sentences in President Wi 
famous September speech, S? 

eve of the opening of the United S 
fourth Liberty Loan ? 


‘Fourthly, and more epeeifically 
ipKlal eelflih economic comb outiooi wttWa tw 
Leajjee [of Nations] and noemploytoeat w 
ofeconomw boycott or of 

ofeconomte penalty by of Nations 

tie world may be rested in the gp^ 

Usdf-asameaasofdjKtplIne l,o,m ues 

B4l alliances and economc "’^'f****?*,- world of 
hare been the prolific ^ an iMtocere 

passions that produce not exclude 

as well as an insecure peace tnac u‘» 
them in definite b nding terms 


C nsc to 


Will not imperial prefereucc give 
economic nvalnes and hostilities 

So long as India does not come to 
possess full fiscal, industrial ^ 

cial autonomy, so long as Bntish miu 
Dominion ladustnahsts „r £n,jia’s 

can continue to take advantage of India s 

economic helplessness, J^'^JJe^omiDions 
think that England and uom 

should be as mlich 

as any other country If the to 

of the British Empire f S for us 

follow that are ?%c to prefer 

m our own opinion, ^'U 7 a e,tber as 
them to other foreign J gntam and 
buyers or as sellers ? Great 
Ireland and the fa kind which 

want imperial it be of a kind 

will benefit them But if . should 

which will not benefit » , "^Xhere is 

we be forced to uccep enforced 

neither virtue not . 

man and its editor ais 


enr that German gooils must be boycotted 
in the Indian market for anumher of years 
This IS an admission that economic ex- 
clusion may be good and allowable ander 
certain circumstances If so, why is not 
India allowed to choose t he circumstances, 
and the countries to be discriminated 
against ? Salration does not certainly lie 
in being csploitcd, iraporcrished and weak- 
ened by Germany Bot does it lie in b-ing 
exnloited, impoverished and weakened by 
lanan, n^ Britain, or any other voustry 7 
liica alter peace has beea concloded 
with Germany, or the different republics 
soriiiging out of Germany’s ashes it may 
Kthe orthodox Anglo Indian doctrine to 
hold that German 

chants are the enemies of the Brllash 
Lmnire and particularly of India , but 
ludiaos cauQOt accept it as gospel truth 
that British and Anglo Indian firms arc 
the friends and brethren of Indians until , 
wehavegotapraclical demonstration ot_ 
the fact If India 13 to be condemned td 
remain a producerof raw mateti^s, let ns 
£““1 Itast the freedom to'sell m tae 
most advantageous markets in the world , . 
and if we must coutmue to import most of 
the manufactured goods we xeguire, let us 
have the liberty >to buy ih «« 
most ad\ autageous for us The best thing • _ 
for us would be the liberty to decide to 
what bxtent we should produce and 
cxDort raw materials and to what extent 
we should have recourse to manufacturing 
industries, and to adopt the policy and the 
means necessitated by our decision ^ 

Interview with Sit S P Sinha 


The Associated Press of India have pub 
lished a brief report of an interview which 
a representative of theirs had m Bombay 
with Sir S P Sinha, viho said m part — 


1 naturally appreciate the b gb honour done to tae 
personally bat 1 ralue it eren more because the 
^lUsh Cabinet has definitely recognised the right of 
the GoTernment of Iddia to participate independently 
TVtth thegOTcrnments of the Dom nions overseas in 
alt deliberations aHecting the Bmp re as a whole 
1 have e ideavoured to make a special study s.witb 
the ass stance of representatires of the Government 
of India uf commercial and econocu questions 
affecting India wb cb are likely to arise at the Peace 
Cooference and I have been turn shed with the views 
of the Government of India Cbambers of Commerce 
and other mercantile bod es and public associations 
IQ India. If doubtful po nts arise in the course of the 
proceed ngs 1 shall of course refer to the. Government 
oflndla. 1 bope-I may say without impertinence 
that the Government of India are actuated by a 
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wholehearted desire to protect Indian lOUtctU tlOtUll ScrviCCr UnlcSS WC kuOW 

geoeralty and to particular the Interest of Indian clcatW \tbat \3 meant by thc 

producers and so further the devclopmeBt ond eipan uejiouy^ nf imliiutnca 

sloaoflndan industr es If ray countrymen hoear developniCOt aOU expansion of inuUStn 
my mstructlooi they would real se It as cleariyasl m OUf country, WC caooot OCnvC any COED* 
do myself but I hope that they w 11 bear tn mod fort from wliat Sir S P Sinha bfls saiu 
thatthouahindan oterests are our pr mary cokcm India must of course, bear her ‘fair” 
a^lVnd°a’ma8t be prepare" to beaKer far share of Of Unfair share of Empire responsibilities 
re respons b t es We real se that tbe fuiore but under present circumstances tbcrc is 
8 for those oat ODS wbo w II know how to reguJau neither elorv nor profit, nor education 

but also for the r ght* ftsd iiterests of others burdpil For the CiCnicnt of \oIuntary 

,, , ,5Ly I .. ^ chdosing IS absent Therefore our sacrifice 

It IS no dou^ better m one sense that ,, sacrifice at all We can neither 
the Gorernmci^oflndia should be repre „ally agree nor refuse to bear any kind 
seated than that ^^onld not bnt from /oioaat of burden imposed on us 
another point of vftw it is worse than no Besides who is to determine what is our 
reprcscfltatmn Because this represen^ fair share 7 Some among us may giro 
tion of the Gorernment of India will enable expression to effusire tTiankfuIness for 
the British. Cornet to say that India has of our having been considered 

been represented and given an equal voice worthy to bear burdens and the oppor- 
with-vthe DonVions whereas the real to do the same Others may 

truth is that it^s the goicrnmg bureau preserve silence The most mdiscrce/’ 
nacy which has been given representation, ^ay protest against the imposition of 
.1 onfair and unjust burdens It would be 

superfluous to eotcrmto the metaphysics 
to of thc tliaokfulocss tbesilencc nod tbe 

pfotcsts thatistosav loto tbc question 
^heS'phenomen? reality^ bebnd 

SimeJiba bt ifctSrf Sn bUkKgatdlor tbe rights and interests 

'n^fet^le" 4?r'£be7to «Sd ■' ™l°/fre“?S?^.s^ 

S‘^n kt-uTrS de'S?d ;!;°|re'''re°S 

tiousonrmterists Slider No one but nor 

selves can adequately safeguard all our ^ to corner 

intircstst And therefore so long as thc w ^ave 

Government of India is not our Govern complain ,for our 

ment no assurance that our interests exactly in 

would be protected can give us satisfaction mnT,m prevalent worldly 

, maxim Do unto others as you have he'.-n 
' The development and erpnnsion of done by But we presume if we wSe 
Indian industries may menu ns at ore really given tbc liberty now to be nartly 
s-nt cbieOy tbe erploitalion of India s allruislic and partly selSsb our selfiShnS 
rcsoutces by foreign capitalists ocitmay would not be greater than onr™ttaiS 
rnban tbc building up of ladustties wberc to n greater ertent than tbesdSnea S 
tbe oipitnl control and uinnagcmtot the Chrrstian natives of Eurone bn, been 
should be m the hands of Indians, to erc-iter tlmn thpir e.Tirw,.c.y; 
quote the words of Sir William Clark tbe Afnca Asm nnd Ancifnit/°^c**^ Amenca 
dovernment of India Member for Com S 

mcrce and Industry m 191G We do not ^rfreJaffi SrcTn “"f 

want the word Jndiaa to ha\e the mean nor blamed fnr 
ing whiclut bears la the expressions the Theulpn! S 

fndmncndserwee ■ ..be fndio, LdurS' nev“\f rt"‘ ‘tin".V°4Tt ”ur“n„l 
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always to protect one’s natural rights by 
righteous means. 

‘ As for “patience and sobriety, we 
think we have not less of these qualities 
than other peoples. But as 
free agents, we cannot unhesitatingly 
claim these as virtues in our case; lor 
we ourselves are not sure how much 
these qualities are the real thing and 
how much merely the virtue of necessity 
Uora of our political condition.. 

A Joint Manifesto to British Electors- 
Some of the points of the manifesto to 
British electors jointly issued by Air* 
Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law ^ 
interest to Indians. One point is, 
conclusion of a just and lasting pea 
so establishing the foundations of a ne w 
Europe that further wars may for 
averted.” It would be a great ffam to 
humanity if European nations did not 
again fight nm^ong th=“s=lvea. But 
so long as Asia and Af^ca a 
sidered.fit only to best fit 

plundered by Europwms, or at hest. nc 
bnly to be “protected” by them, the 
sion ot spoils, and of, -- bow- 

“protected” will give, rise ^o w* Furooe 

ever well the foundatioas of a n - j ^ 

may be laid. Moreover, it to 

treat a future Asia arfd a future A rwa 
negligible factors. A time th^ , i?ufone. 
Asia conquered the greater pa . 
I'Asiatics'are lacking “cither m valour^r 
id iotelligance. Whau thsy ha% e 
th= methodsol muderu 

aud mdusttial 9reuu'®^‘‘°X “ “uS “ 

. oEsaentific killing on 9 SE ^ of time, 
they are sure to do in insult and 

Euioptnns ™?““ *th iinpunitj. 

wrong them many way j„-,iited and 

The fact that Europe has msult^^a^^ 

wronged Asia m the past alruaoy 

intheheartof Asiatics an Af . 

there be no further ajj there wiU 

For if there be. It is as^u 

in consequence be ternui 

• future as nigUt follows day. ( ajiaos 

Westm its pride ^fcat u sub-buman 

tiiejapanese)and Afacaus as 

creatures. . ” v 

Another point is ; '^1 „,nooi. to 

“It Will be tbe of our Empire end 

promote the unity 5“^,‘5'V,°SSposcd and topre*w« 
of the nation* of ^oHniloence and' authority 

for them the k. their sacrifices and efforts 

which they have I h:rty.” 

la the cause of human'ty and iio.i J 

' SOU— 


Is India among these nations ? 

Another point is preferential tanfl lor 
the colonies. If it be a good thing ”hy 
should it not be meant also for India ? 

The last point which we shall notice is ’ 
the “remora of all existing mequ^ahties 
as between men and women. This is 
nLssary and would be a welcome change. 
Smt this is for the United kingdom alone. 
So far ns the British Empire is conoerned. 

or rather, so fat as-India. which is practi- 

Sly the Whole of the British empire, is 
conrarned. the^cxisting eiyio and legal 

mequalitics between white man and dark 

S have also to be ■ removed. The 
Moutagu-Chclmsford Itefonn Scheme 
pcofcssfs to -remorc the racial bar bat 
in reality does not. 


European Foreign Policyi 
More than 60 years ago Prof. F. W. 
Newman wrote ns follows, and it is for 
Skhmeii to see that they arejusternow r 
3m future years than they wc,re before. 
•■R«r. nation in tbe noiW n gra.pioS “ed eeje** 
Every n*v exact oroporttoB to tti power, 

p ‘‘laorBot Sem/at all on exception .England haa 
EoglMd not being^ army, and'^c^daot covet^and 
? ant ooriioo of the Burop«y>-conUaeat. That 
sobdue any p AnaVv^ete she la xtepna 

n’nd Ve Se'gbbmi: wenl, .be n. n.'ge.epina iKa . 
and nee Aostria, France, or the Ur S ...... 1 .^/ 

mffi it" not mire immlidse. but b«b.t mornlltr,- . 

Swli n tbV first nssd of policy on toli .ids. tie 

J?r£i“ W.S?l?b?.«.o.don, Ksgnn P.nl. 1003. 

, p. 2591 . , - 

A Soulh African Indian Hero. ^ " 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi pqys the following 
tribute to the memory of the fate Mr. 
viS Mahomed Cachaha, an Indian 
ccntlemau of South Africa : 

it Is oy ‘'mournful duly to bnos to pablic,oolice 
«„rnth« South dVfncan Indian whose death has 
anolner auu. , name 


..werher South dUncan inaian wnuse ucatu uas 

SSiStlnbltd to or. 

^ Ahmed Mahomed Kachalia. He was lor 
?nntb“ ol jontsPrisidontSor lb= Brm.h Indi.n 
of the Transvaal. It waS dunog 
tbe^asstve Resistance campaign that Mr. Kachalia 
suddenly leapt to fame and acquired among 
iSdmns of South Afnca a prMt.pe naequaUtd ^ 
MT other Indian It was on the 31st day 6f July 
1917, under the shadow of a tree in the holy mosque 
if pJetona that Mr. Kachalia hurled defiance at 
^e micl^ of General Botha and his Government. 
Mr HosVln had brought a message from the General 

to be delivered to the great mass meeting that was 

held in the mosque compound, to the enect that 
■a resisuag the Transvaal Goveroment, the Indians 
■were breaking their head* against a stone. Mr. 
Kachalia was one of the speaken. A* I am dictating 
these few words of humble tribute ins voice rings 
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inwiearg He said ‘ In the name of Allab I wish aocialcfiM ariK* Ih the recent not, many loiUncM 
to ttate that thnngb ray head may be severed from were attributed to the desperate nclioos tahea l>y the 
the trunk I shall never obey the Asiatic Rrgislra eta which always took the fortn of a social reueUioa 
tion Act I consider It unmanly, and ditbonoorable against the rich and socially respited it""" 

0 subscribe to a law whitb virtually reduces meto — .--i ♦ • - 


slavery ’ And be was ftujoug tbe very, few who 

flinched through those long ani\ weary eight years of 
DDtold snflerings Mr Kacbaha was by no raeans, 
amongst the least of the snflerers He felt that as a 
leader his soenflee should lie sinking and thatlw 
should stop at nothing >f thereby the liononr of Ibis 


__ needles* 

-.a'ay'tbat they ate equal to the other popolatioa 
under the Constitution Since the Restoration, 
especially since tbe prorantgatioa of the Japanese 
CoostitnUon, all people of Japan bare become 
free aud equal Cut this slew is only legal of 
theoretieaL There are really several social caste* 
mJapAo. Indeed, if tbe Japanese people want to 
untry might he saved He' reduced birastif to become a cirihsed, tnodero and really democratic 
poverty Qe said good bye to all tbe comforts of oatioo the destruction of these social castes is the 
1 fe to which he was used, and night and day worked first thing they ongbt to do As to the future of tbe 
fbt a cause he bcldsscred Natnrally be acqalred a eta tbe first sod the fundamental thing reqaired if 
wonderfnl bold over tbe Indian commuaUy tbrongb the peoples sympathetic mind toward the ontcasts 
out Sonth Africa and bis eras a name to conjure with Tbe people must love the eta as they love their owS 
amongst them. At may be imagined there were oflen brethren Secondly the editor suggests, tbe present 
ditpatei among Mahomedaas and Hiudus and other system of their Isolated lile should be immediately 
sections of tbe eomoluoity Mr Kachalia held the abolished They should no longer li~e in settlements— 
scales even between tbe conflicting intertsis ond every They must eorae nut to the world, live in the world 
one knew that his decisions wonid be absotaulyjast where all other people live, work together with 
andsound Mr Kachalia was practically illiterate n.-i'- --.i i— -..i— 

He was a stK-made man But bis eommou scost was 
of the rarest order It always stood him lo good 
stead, and he was able to command tbe coo 
fidence and respect oI many Curopeani who came In 
coataet with him 

May the number of euch trorthies 
increase 1 


Dangers of an Outcast Caste 


them and finally mis and be atalmilated, 
as Ibtte are tio racial distinctions any more A* 
amatteroftacUtbe eta must deielop their virtues 
by their own cOorts, but at tbe same time it is 
impossible to see them assimilated nnless the people 
abajxloa tbe racial prtjndices they have held lu tbe 
past. 

“Belief in the justice of mighL*' 

The proclamation which Prince Ma* 
. . ^ ^ , t despatched to Germans abroad before the 

Indians are not qniM unfamihar nith conclusion of tbe armistice contains a 
the dangers 01 on outcast caste Caste slatcmeot “The victory fo> 

riots m the Mad As Presidency, pacuen which many hoped has not heenErantal 

latly the Shanor riots of a decade ago, us. hot the Gttmon people has won a 

have not passed ont of public memory greater victory, for it has connuered itself 

The nee Aot. m Japan of An^st last fad its justice “ 

furnish a more recent esample The bta, this declaration be sincere and fotintlcd m 
the whilom “nntonehahleS of Iapnn„who fact, ,t „ a remaSe emersion of a 
ate butchers and Annets by profession, pcopk belief in thejnstice of might 
had much to do with these riots The to faith in the mstice of right. But we 
Japan Adrertiser has gieen the following doobt whether there bas-breo a sincere 
trauelatvoa of ^*0= e^n ^ conversion ft is not m Germany alone 

Japanese paper Cingai Shoffyo on "Eta that the belief in thejnstice of might has 

Kice Kiots . , , , , ppcvatlcd and would seem to be still ore. 

tlcn oa Ihe part ot the eta, or Ibe outcavt* The to bcilC^c lU the justice of might, 

nfeieotnamberolth* eta I* about l.soo 000 aoj It 1* Only tveak peoples wyo really bslieve 
they hove remarkable laflueure m various district* of iQ tbc justice Of ncht Our it orAniir faith 
•Xu"S...«S5iSo “iSht and 

as respectable gentlemen Dot the majority of three “‘B JirotCClloa and rcstora- 

outcasts are poor They live lo tbelr own setUemeiiCs right, 

entirely Isolated from the other inhabitants of Japan. 

They ate tbe descendants of foreign immigrants, who Tbe Pioneer's” Creed. 

p "ta-.-Do they (Indian 

the midst of hatred sad contempt of tbe public. N« ^onpresstnen) seriously think that the 
turallj they inhented from their first aoeestors a BnttsU people who are lUst cmerointr v,r- 

itrong spirit of Intnbocdlnntion against tbe exleraol tonous from the Greatest wur^nr ♦ifel 

world. Besides, they have for. gcaecattoas nenMA *... v hii-uit-st war Ot the 

botchers, and, in eODsequence roughness and brutal wO«u, arC tO bC cocrccd lafo expanding 

ity have become their racial characteristics These PfOpOSalS whtch Lave been Carried un to 

two olemenu make the eta a dangerous social doss, the xery limits of safety ? ’ The ouestion 

with tendencies to become a mob whenever betrays tbe psychology oI the wScr“ 
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Evidently if be v.e?;c tlie Bnltsli people 
notbine but a successful rebellion on the 
pirt of the people of this country would 
laid to constitutional reform and progress 
He believes m the “justice of might as 
Prussian Junkers did or sbll do ivhereas 
lie, being a weak people, belie; e in the jus 
tice and might of right It is strange, how 
ever, that the mighty British people also 
professed, when the war was not yet 
to believe that the said war was for the 
establishment of right, thehhcrtj of small 
and ;\eak peoples, democracy, many 
other things , and many people thought 
and still think that the British people were 
Sincere m their profession What does the 
Pioneer think ? . . 

Indian nationalists never proposed to 
coerce the British people into granting 
them political rights, Indian revolution 
ancs no doubt entertained the idea of using 
physical force They did not however, 
IS* for nglits , the'r idea was to iiia 
independence for themselves And us im 
practicability has been 
Prayer for rights and coercing do not hang 
together . i 

The Pioneer speaks of the British people 
emerging Mctonous out of the war it 
forgets m Its arrogance that tictonr was 
hot won by the British people 
single handed It was a combination oi 
many peoples which has won victo y 
And the combination included India 
The Seceders’ Conference 
‘Moderate” papers and speakers have 
repeatedly told the public the 
a certain number of “Aloderate p 
Clans chose to abstain from ^ttcndi^ 
spgaal congress held at 
Teasons have been discussed threadba 
Home Rule and other papers 
think It necessary to take patt in and 
prolong the discussion 0“*^ • 

that the secessiou of some 
was a mistake, it was mot indupens y 
necessary in the interests of the j 

IS probable that the seceders 
the Delhi session of the Congress A joint 
'cssion of nationalists of all shades °* P 
moo will certainly he good for the county 
Considering the 'important ® „ 

nient among the bcccders and Congress 
men there is no reason why , 

not be a re union The Serrant 
edited by a leading and very ^hle^s 
sionist ^ enumerates these points as 

iollows — 


These diiTerences however, should not be allowed 
to obscure the large measure of agreemset between the 
resolutions of the Congress and those of the Con 
ftrence OB certain vital issues Both parties t\ant 
Uw Government of India liberahs«d Both parties 
demand fiscaUreedom for Ind a Both 
that Uie Indian element should form one-hdf in the 
executive government of India Both parties ask 

tbit thi popular houses should elect their pres dents 
and vice presidents Both parties protest against the 
Srfaws good governmeut and ‘ sound financial 
Administration In the Viceregal formula of cert.fic^ 
tioo Both parties require that the elective majority 
in the legislatures should be four fifths P“^^^ 

wish the reserved lilt to be as small and the Uan^ 
ferred 1 st as Urge ns possible Both parties would 
Ll^Vinin^ters placed on a footing of perfect equity 
wJtU the members of the Executive Conned 
oart es ask for a complete separation of the judicial 
SAd eLcnllve functions and other administrative 
imnrovements Both parties wish the ^dinary 
Improvement h f„jaom of the Press 

lnd*publ c meetings and open judicial tnal safeguard 
ed though in different ways 

In whatever way the poor attendance 
of delegates and visitors at the seceders 
JoDfercjKc and the absence ol 
mbieh marled its proccedmgs, be caplam 
cd. It canaot but be clear to impartial 
observers that the country is not with the 
seceders The majority of educated Indiana 
remain true to the CongreM ^ 

the seceders ore mammprity, that does not 
necessarily mean that they arc not m the 
mtht Wbatwosay is that they should 
lom tlic Congress ogam and reason with 
those of their countrymen who hold differ- 

™As'for‘tbc contention that the weight 
of eipcncnre and of political semres 
rendered to the country remains with the 
seceders, that cannot be proved by men 
boning the names of only a lew veterans 
t^teransarctobefound in the Conpesa 
camp, too Let the organisers of the Con 
fciSre publish a lull list of their delegates, 
mving names, residence, profession, etc , 
Snd also showing how, when nnd by 
whom they w ere elected Then it will be 
nossibic to mdge to what extent the 
Ktryasa wholeand the diSerent pro 
Vinces and districts were represented, and 
whether, barnngthe minority of veterans 
a large percentage ol the bulk of the dele 
gatef can be said to represent the tet 
Political thonglit and public spint of their 
respective provinces, districts, towns or 
viUngcs 

Deaths from Plague 

Tlie folio;; mg compilation of figures has"* 
been published m the Searchlight — 
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$, Parliaioeotarj Paper briogs the record dowa to 
1915 10 It shows that the plagne is still respons We 
for atemhle death toll In British Ind a la 1915 
there were 380 501 deaths from plagqe and &3365in 
the Hatire ProTiQces being an increase of 137 000 oo 
the pretloDs rear In the 30 years ended in 191S 
there were 7 557 313 plague deaths in Bnt sh Ind a 
and 1 425 043 in the Xatite States bringing the total 
np to 8 982 3 j6 

The figures for 191G, 1917, and 1918 
are not before us In twenty years ome 
millions died from plague, and another 
million may hate died in the last 33 
months bringing the total up to one 
crorc On the debit side we in India do 
things on a gigantic scale 

Sir M Viiweiwarayya 
A’cir India mentions a rumour that Sir 
M Yisweawarayya may be appointed to 
succeed Sir Prabhashankar Pattam as a 
Member of the Secretary of State a Council 
IVhnt has the eminent and up-todate 
Dew an of Mysore in common wjtU the 
sun-dned antiquated and supcraaiiuatcd 
Anglo Indian bureaucrat that he should 
be translated to India Ofilce to TCgetate 
therewith them? lie is and may continue 
to be aery useful in Mysore Indirectly 
he 18 dome good to the whole of India, 
too In the Secretary ot State s Council 
he would he practically useless being 
alwaysiaaliopclesa minority Ueimght 
of course :nl3uenee‘ (that is the favourite 
w ord now) the Secretary of State 9 
dcnsioos, but the days arc gone when 
Indians cared merely for influencing any 
body They want power to do things in 


sembit IS a record of progreM m oU 
departments and directions . 

only a few \tem3 The franchise of the 
Representative Assembly has been broad 
ened and simplified flie Assembly has 
also been granted the privilege of inter* 
pellatioa His Highness the Maharaja has 
b^n pleased to decide that the Economic 
Conference organisation should be made 
permanent ^ 

D strict aad Tatak Con/ereoMS — Coofereoces were 
btldidertrr distr ct sod tftluk doriflg the past year 
aod also «o some ioblj* oo the people • own loUiaUre. 
and asnculturol ladastnal and health ealubitioni 
were arranged ,n cDnoeclVon *ith waay ot them At 
prcscot these confereneei are o ganised by the joiot 
cxcrciooeofolBeers aod noo-olBciali There i* how 
eter agronmg tendency for non oIBcial geutletoen 
to come forward and take the initiative And, io 
cooise of tune these d strict and taluk conferences 
maybeerpcctedto develop into mioiature Kepreceu 

tative AiMrabl ta for the r«»pecti\e area* and pcove 
valuable adjunct* to local adm nist ration v 

A school has been opened for the tram* 
ing of Eorest Rangers and other subor- 
dinates A raluatioa survey of sandal* 
wood has been commenced in order to 
place the exploitation oi this valuable 
product 00 a scieotilie basis Experiments 
m forest industries such as the matiufac 
ture of paper pulp, straw boards, pencils 
and matches, continued to receive atten 
tioa The fifth installation of the Ciuvcry 
Power scheme was completed dnnogthe 
year and the capacity of the generating 
station increased to 22,C50 horse power 
Education lo all its stages has made good 
-MV, -uiuh* Theschcraeof compulsory pn 

thewownway And mMysorc UveDewan “ary education is m acUve operation in 
has done many good tlnags and may do a «n rr« ni-r iniinni-ina nvn i/vn 
good many more for many years to come 
More valuable than any particular thing 
which he may have done, has been the 
c]mckcDiog of public spirit which he has 
hclppcd greatly to bring about The«plcodid 
work of some Oewans m the Native States 
not only proves Indian adiumistrutive „ 

capaatv, but also series as an example 
for the Qntisli Indian provinces to follow 
It 18 to be hoped that the \ngIo-ludian 
buTtancracy will not hclpto remove from 
the sphere of Iiis splendid and beneficial 
octmtics a statesman by comparison 
with whom they suffer Ilts Highness 
the Maharija of Mysore cannot surely 
spare him 

The Mysore Dewan s Address . 

\susualthe lastaunual address Of the ‘’'ohuoUredii tb rly n ne roium lUe* at 

Dewanlothe Mysore Representative \s htucht udJ 4 lub 

■cHotuioroc* or loor* Dtii»pap«» There was a 


G8 centres and prcUminancs have been 
completed in 170 

The tdocatloQ o[ the depnsieil ctaiics coDUoae* (o 
receive aitent OB au allotment ofRh SOOCOhaviog 
t^n »pec ally eatiuatkeJ lor th « purpose* A X'au 
ebums Board og School fur TuiuVur aod a eiualler 
out for Ct kmagalur have been aancl ooeJ Bnd 
he ug taken to Uevclop the Panchatna 
j ‘im * Central Cdoca 

d Technological lortUute for Pattchama* and 
irciicd claMCi 

An attractne scale of pay has been 
fixed tn order to induce lady graduates to 
cuter the teaching profession 77 travcll 
mg libraries 22 taluk libraries, and SJ 
rural libraries have been organised 

I’rognss under the village improve 
ment scheme was fairly satisfactory 

T. . . fromSCOl to 8,820 
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digUt decrease 'la the cost of work carr.ed ont 
the aid of Government grants, the cost 

bong Rs. I,10,t60 Two thousand three h^«d 
and sixty four miles of cart track ^*te imp ' 

the committees and a sum of Rs G7,15G wm 
edfor the village common fund against R ’ 
in the ptevioM year Including the twelve »utM 
newly established, 172 village courts were working 
at the end of the year The total t^amhtr of taot 
panchayets sanctioned up to the end of 191o 
h and the constitution of fifteen more was sanctiooea 
dunng 1917 18 Forty five blocks measnRng IT.JJu 

acres were notified as village forests Sev 

blacks were granted during the 
OrhKmr Out< 


blocks were ^r'antid during the T«r under the La^c 
Landed Estates Scheme Out* of ‘0® **55^ 

that •*— — dnrinn the year, 


I.- irresistible avalanche of world 

ulnaes We cao live neither in nor by pe 
wide changes w« „ „„jj i.^. ,q the conquering 
defeated past, atrenV 

future we must . discharge Us duties 

.bap. *1 V“'“ “J “L?; Ot th= th. ptopla 

The most P«ss'to ^ ^ they have been hi'herto, 

Ibe ‘h„'’',bSl the (otore Le/tis thea 

Slsfabemptoi P°o’S.5mo.t ail sa.cdal poUc, 
of isolattou and stagnation. 


states Scheme Out* oi *uo ro 
that were under restoration cnent 

were completed. A snm of Rs. 133 722 was spent 
ont of the sanctioned allotment of Rs 2 --ter 
PtOEtee, ,a the , “'.^^"‘“^brme.e 

wells IS still unsatisfactory 0“|7-?39 wor 
completed and a sum ofRs ®3 217 spe f., .» 

tbeyear Hand pumps are being lastaUed as lar as 

possible, to protect wells from contamination 

The whole address deserves to be read 
We coudade with quoting what he say 
standards 


Tala Iron and Steel Company 


okuuuucua 

Staadards -A great deid more yel 

.done Bat no large or of 

Without definite objectives, well * It 

work and an adequate and efficient 
is necessary to place some defia‘‘1 *“ w 
the Public, some clearly defined a*"*, 
aaoc. A. i«.Uric.>of wbatijm.aat by juaa.riu. 
I may mentioo three or fo’iC wehave na vi' 
selected at random One of them is to double w 
agricultural pcoducc of ‘he country In y 
Another is to. Induce every family la the viUag^to 
lay by enough food gtaiQS m®®*? 
wg the family for a couple of ?«»;• »® 
tunes of short rainfall, it may j-nblins the 


Starvation. A third sianaaro at ui* o ^ 

present school going population in uv y 
fourth contemplate! increasing the number oi per 
<nn. .f. ....Insirira and trad 


fourth contemplates increasing neoally*^ :o 

sons engaged lU industries and trade eve j 
2o per cent of the total population 


The Choice Before U<- 


The following eitract from ‘'>= 
delivered by Sir AsutosU Mntbepi at the 
Mysore University Convocation contains 
sound sense — 


juna sense — . - 

Let me ask, then, what course shall 
the woild all around us is to flam 

strides In the path of P«8»'” We cao"®* <*« 

mastery over the forces of Nature wew 
entangh ourselves, even if _,i, suowcapped 

world* cnrient. and sit ou lovely s®o^“P^ 
Pjali of the Hia. Joyio ateortid J^5j 
of our glonous past It is most ^ tj,^ tace- 
that the community, the peojde, th 

wWch like the Greek philosopher will hv^« 

lob. ,.d ..t lb. ““I”'";* te .ovclopol 

move away from Its sunshine .,„b for its 

in eternal darkness, the We cannot 

helplessness and of contempt for its y 

aflord to stand still . we ‘ a and 

whelmed ; we cannot waste p „,i.ma which 
.lr..gtb',a a=ta. ot tb.or.l. •«>' 
however valuable in their da 


T rMt^oiTiw tlie adoption of the Dicec* 
tors- Rtport"ot th^ Tntnjrm. and SW 

Src7n;p®:^|°made^an™po^-^^^^^ 

w m“r=‘ matmT?S?erity m=y 

tibii. VD7r,;!r„' u“ to. »“"» 

IS not ®®iy“,_?rtora^se the standard oiindosuy 
employer, but serves w . looking after the 

and laboar ^4^al,o* ittoiBg a .“PPly ef 

uboar at l>**/i. “Hb?.? lot tb. (alar.'' la 

ol oto "f-"’ 'M 

be uUlued in a nnmMr -oeratives Apart from 
•wh«:h is ut. Used not only by your 

even by a new® hospital budding, 

ardy extended whde a ne^ no 

capable pf „,jl C. goon under construe 

has been ***®'8,°*^» -f ganitary work has already 

uon ,A«'‘t'^wrtrLtHL Sderably Improved 

ariiifS” aS'fSs 1^ ito. 

we have had “ ‘ p of nearly 50,00(^ 

“doQ&onghl^s=i«l^®l‘®» bearing 

of developing and Uti 

larger nreds o !.« ^ to SM that amid 

.»«»s - 
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T0t)f tmploycMw.U have etJOuch to meet lht.r d»ay Sftltchl And eSectr.c power is 1''“'^ 
wants Ld those of theit Sependanti ttsUs the and more froffl the coal " 

valflahle assistance of Ur A \ ThaVUar, whose reasonable reacli The other mines are nearer suii. 
servueshaveheeaVindlrlentto us hr the SerraoU We have already a b.g EnKmeering 
of India Society we have already made arraogemeaU baild.iig. drainage, road makiDg, "“t" “1™ 

for the purchase and d itributioa by the Company, bnildipg. and such other work Added to all this 
at cost price of grain and other Important oecessanes there «s going to be a big hospit^, with all we field 
oflife And we propose to go further still to this traioiog that a hospital offers A researeh lahwatoiy 
work ofhuroaq welfare and organise a number of of the Steel Company already exists There wiH M 
agencies at Sakchi, which will not only actively an eiperimental agncnltBral farm close by ibere 
promote the health comfort and happiness of yoor will be a bank There wi 1 a social welfare or- 
employees but will at the same time teach them and ganisatioo* Attached to all these activities will be a 
help them to help themselves by organised and larg- number of experts in various departments, ana 
cooperative effort Dr Itarold Mann, whose on the spot. There woold thus be constant «*soc»« 
services also have been kindly lent us by the tioo between stndcota and teachers and these experts^ 
Goveinment of Bojnbaj is already in Sakchi making And above all there will be the atmosphere or 
investigations in that direction while a committee industry wilhont its smoky gloom and with a large 
consisting of socialists like Ur and Mrs Sydney and varied assortment of shops, foundries, factories 
\Vebb and Professor Hnbbouse aud tlrwick is tilbng and works, in daily demonstration t know of no 
in London plaaclog and designing as it were the place >0 India which combinel so many advantages 
nature and the details of the welfare work we shall (or tbe location of a Technologienl inftitnte, the 
take up I have every hope that sooner or later nlility of whfeb wonld be more than merely local or 
Sakchi will nut only be a model town, hot its provlociai 

orgaoisatian a model in this caunlry (or labour Tbe Industrial Commission has also emphasised 
welfare work tbe great opportunity that exists at Sakchi for 

The proposal to oolaW.ab a Toclmolog. » ft ,.“f St'S?; lE 

cal IQsUtute at SakcUl is fuU of promise (action to ns that though we have been aWe to set 

r^. »^i.. f .i — .c L\ apart as our cootnbntioo towards the proposed 

InsUintlon not more than a lakh of rupees per year, 
the Coamiision have suggested a possible Imperial 
capital eipeoditure of 10 lakhs of rupees towards It 


for tbe industrial future of the country 
Sucb an lustitutc la greatly needed 

PftOPO'Bb TBCUNObOOICU. l^ST:TUT8 
tv hen I addressed yon last year I referred also to 


giving eoBsiderahle atuntion 1 referred to tlie Crc.'VSiog attention to the manufaeturc Of 

diSenlties that we shall ecMrieece after the erar to macuioery and tools required m UlQcrcnt. 

securing asapply of skilled labaur from Europe or industries, ID oddition to turms? out mils, 

M did ■>?'***» It Will tbus contnbutc to make 

The Vovernment of Bihar and Ociss^Im t^fow tbe Country increasiogly self contained as 

framing a scheme for the establishment, loeollabora regards her industries But the need of 

tion with ns, of a Technological Insuuite at Salcbl experts and trained workers IS among the 

ifldnitrlrs The urgency of reievtch lo, and the Dniess this is met, we can ue\er hope to 
oppiication of •cicDce to, indnstry Is u subject that oo m tbe industrial scale The proposed 
loDges needs disensiiou And an laititate of the kiod technological institute ought to go a great 

S3“t,,S".”YoA”V;*»,u“Y w!.Jlo«ara,r™iov.D8thlsmaiit 

enable nitovaise our own men who will excrciK tbe Anarticle in thcNo\eraber number of the 

requisite scientific control over future lodnstnal Ittdina tnd EilStera Cngiaccr shows what 
operaUODS and research workers In addition who tbc Company aims at and what it has 
— -on. o apply ever improving already accomplished The following is 

an extract — 

A^ordiog to the last annual report, the average 
imoer oi employees at the works was 10.22ain 

rich ^d varied and wah such d?VKiii““jJ’'art TOveonoteU* EnVopeanr^Lre wera^'o3'’as^*“^i‘ 
department of training and rtsearcb as at Sabcbl loo ao,i at i^.r r-* there were 03 os against 

Consider for a moment the number and the natow rrf T".* '“ployed as 

tbe subjects It Is already Interested lo.orlsabOTl S t£ looting forward to 

lake up the mannfactare ofcoke and Us byc-Wo> them in ln<li'^ °Th- Indians will be employed by 
ducts 1 the mannlactnre of iron and steel . the mSu eh^Sw w ‘5 *'“« “> 

facture of a large And varied number of sabsidiarv . effected by advancing their workmen 

products , the manufaclore of copper, of tnc ^ JIS? •Ppreotieei according to the talents in them 
alloys and a number of other luiscellaoeousDre^cta ^ t«hnical and practical edu 

Then there are a number of. chew.cnl iSmUks Tuckwe 1 in hi, lecture gave some re- 

Aclnally undertaken, or possible aid probable 'sneb the success alreadyachieved— 

nslheroanutactureofnciili, of coal tar i*** also been reached in 

rcrtiIitets,ofesplosiTes nod numerous simUai arlieles ®°“’' prirate works in the liar 


e and help ns 
methods nod processes, 

IdBSL CoMXTIONS at SikCBI 
Xh«t nrjecehaaheeii A<jUis,a.da>ai»piv.tfc‘.w/ftS 
m experimental field for a technological institute 
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bj a crew of twentj fire Indiana who ran ti*^**^^ 
economicallr with only two European . 

dents j and in other departmeota slmUar ”““‘^5'* „ 
hare been made The chemical laboratory 
employed fire Bnropeao chemists Sow S.. 
and assistant are Enropeana, the remainder oi 
slpS of tweoty-oae being Indians la rery ™ ^ 

Instances Indian workmen have shown ihemiei 
possessed of extraordinary skill and manual "***' 
ity, and the electrical department is 
inteodtnce of an Indian gentleman, a __ 

English nuireisUy, assisted hy a stall of Indian 
waemea and electricians 

The rapidity With wliicli Indtaotsalioti 
of the higher services at the works uas 
hitherto proceeded lias not beca as great 
as might be desired Perhaps lo tue 
coming years, under changed conditions, 
the company will be in a position to 
accelerate the process 

Industrial Enterprise in Mysore. 

The same arhcle from which we have 
quoted above gwes us some idea of mineral 
industries m Mysore. 

, A 7<ry »nler«stiog expenment n bciofr 
Ujiort The OoTernmeot of 
hare decided to erect a charcoal blast f“f“*®** 
hare appointed Mr Penn as theif consoltiog eogi 
M« Be has placed orders for Ibe eqoipm^ « 
America, and the oudertaViag Is to be c^stmetM 
snd managed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
Itis proposed to fell and transport timber from the 
rail foretU of Kadnr and Shfmoga and cont«t it 
lato charcoal at Benkipnr Iron ore will be mio^ at 
a diitnuM of twenty fire miles, and a high grane 
chamoal iron produced. It is also ‘X 

acetate of hmf. alcohol and other by 
extracted caMom carbide may also be „ • 

with the breexe nr soeb portions of the charcoal as 
cannot be nsed in the farnaces 

‘ Mobilization of loiUa’. Aericultural 
Resources." 

The following passages have been 

reproduced from the London Times in tne 
’ Amrita Bazar PatriLa and the Express 

If, then, there la reason to anticipate a 
scarcity of food— a qaeallon which can be deci^ 
with authority only by the War Cabinet-aud if 
there are prospects^ thkt the food can hecawiedto 
the hongry. br even that the bntigry caa be 
tarried, to the food, the mobilisation of la-t'a • 
. agficnltural resources mnit be 

, Gorerments of the country and not leftto mdi^md 

enterprise Some tentative measures •“ 
have already been taken but their effec^liW^ 
he local and If the need .» found to he 
arsenf more general and drastic 'act on ^ ^ 
required the irea of the industrial crops M 

«rUded and ten. twenty or even tb^ 
acres diverted to the production of fo^ 
awtage about three acres will yield * 

Riven favourable seasons the surplus of food 

Inda sends to Europe, could for a 

'louhled or e'ven treblfd at the cost of 

supply of important raw materials and of forcing 


Asia to wear old clothes in order that Europe may 

**** So** 'an undertaking would be of enormous 
magnitude and every one roust hope that the 
necessity for it will not ®^‘se but it is qnlttwlth n 
the competence of the existing land admimstratloo, 
which works so qu etiy that Eaglishmea are Mt to 
forget that, though not perfect it is Pf°haUy the 
roost efficient piece of human machinery in the world 
The one thing essential ts that the orders should 
be issned in time Odee the annual rains have started 
She M«ttut must work bU time for thinking and 
ollnmng « then oxer and Interference from above 
micbcdo almost as much barm as good. If however, 
plain orders are issned m the spnog and measoKs 

^ taken to ensure an adequate supply of seed and 
capital the result would be seen in increased supplies 
ol maixe. millets and pulses coming forward in the 
following autumn and of wheat, gram and barley 
a few months later, m time to reach Europe at the 

critical penOd when it is waiting for the northern 

*^*wo^ of^rning must be offered by way ^0“ 
elusion If the War Cabinet should unhappily be 

Surf c;=nci«l ’ i. 

SSS.ti>t.od..ln.I Ciop.m.it 
b, a gaaraQtee ol mioininia pt‘«» 

.n *n»Tire that the peasat;t shall not be a 
lo^ and that politicians or agitators 

“°?ttth“?spres5.on ■■world scdmty of 
food" the word "world" means Europ^ 
Asia does not count That the food can be 
carried to the hungry IS evident from the 
larne exports of gram from India eveum 
noraal times But what does the t^rry- 
tag of the hungry to the food mean We 
liTow that a certain jiumber of appoint. 

meots m the higher police sernce m India 

orecomgtobe given to British military 
offiwrs disabled in the war That is a 
case bf carrying the hungry to the food 
For there is not the least doubt that India 
can furnish from the ranks of her own 
children able police ofiRcers So it is not 
that India wants these mqn , it is these 
hnnivry persons who want here food. 
They are, Lowever, not many If there be 
a food scarcity in the "world, that is to 
sav m Europe or more particularly m 
England, a far largernumb^ of the hungry 
must be brought to the food here Is that 
one of the reasons why Mr Addison stated 

• Meanjcflxfaved, t means Eoropes , t means 
fdreed Ed , 3/ 
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the Housa Of commons on the 13th 
November that ,^, 1 ^ 

I.rf,£;r»‘;^£“eST.y turp'-s foo-I We hate no object, on to feci 


meiit " The GoVetoment ba* accepted the general the huogry of Other Countries But are 
pnnciple that from the heglnnlog of demobilisatloo to be allowed tO do it Willingly 

and for a year aftcrfcediog our own children ? 

appoiatmeDta.honldbe preserred forexofilceraand rhr,«tinnitv ti-.-iches the doi 
ex soldier* 


Christianity teaches the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice Christians belicic that 
It IS entirely false to say that either in Asiatic prophet Jesus died m order 

famine years or in normal years India that sinners might live .—and it now 
sends to Europe" her "surplus of J^ond appears that he died in order particularly 
The stock of food which is exported from that white complcxioncd sinners might 
India to Europe is not the surplus left It is, therefore, quite fitting and in 

after feeding her SI'* aiiHions Many harmony with the teachings of tins reli- 
Englishmen holding high office iii India gioo of Astatic origin that Asiatics should 
ha\e said that millions upon millions of “fonly 11 to wear old clothes (not 

Indians never know what it is to have a jie «) in order that -Europe may not 
full meal They have hecn quoted so often starve”, and that the Asiatic 'peasant of 
that we need not quote them again Sir India should be “asked to sacrifice his 
John WoociroSe, who is not a pohlician mdcpendenuc , that saenfice ought to 
and who repeatedly says in Uis latest hook suffice, and he should not he asked to 
Is India CiTihsed .that it is not his undertake increased financial liahility ” 
intention to write politics says in that ^ho will now say that Chnst died m 
work that the deaths from plague, S.c. ,ato ? Have not his followers m Printing 
Uousc Sguftrc thoroBgbJy Jeamt the lesson 
food Sir S. P Sinlia, who. it may he con q, v,canous saenfice ? 
eluded from.his selection again and again Reciprocity is a good old rule* "Do 
to discharge most onerous imperial duties, others as you would be donebT” 

, enjoys 10 a special degree the confidcQM of Did Europe ever wear old clothes in order 


qrder 

ence at tlie Overseas Centre in Europe brook ^tlie idea of cv\r being ihrwrf 

London "Literally millions lu India ♦(, nnUr i..» 

were on the border of starvation Half clothes in order that Asm 


EbS “aw“b,r;i’ \<zix iS?/) 


rB'liif ‘'■i.ff JbS. s' “ ‘iS'S <1 


R. Elanu writes witu relcnmcc to cfiiW freedom and /oreVd to wear old clothes ? 
mortality m India that ‘the average of And the TimrQ tV,» i® 

human fives that a-re wasted annually fbe war was still ^ 

J. a Iato).,aboun, 000 . 000 , Tbvj ai Ar™nal? S.'l.a, o 


( in India j IS about ^.uug.ouo Uiey arc As lor India, milhons of her 


hero'’ If all the food produced m Some of her clnKniiforo wear 

lad.a could be kept in tbc couolry there bcc,nsE*thcj^Ld nrt”vea“r?I.‘,‘to ^ 

ould be less chronic hunger and starvn edver their shame qot even rags to 


tion, resulting in untimdy death, in the 


country But^poiitically and economically anJ^L«l^nd°^Q^n//*^snm^° Britain 

she IS not 1.1 a position to resist such European 

dram of food tocountnes winch are poll reached ' 


dram oiiooa lo couaiijcs wjnvu are poii ivt.-.t.. jvi. wcu • 

lically and economically more powerful, his Times advise 

Mr. Bland writes ^ stop for a time ^ome 

, , iM .n nwls and factories, and turn the null 


* The agncuUurftl prodatUoa of Crest Bntaia > 


.o.iiii-. . ,1. pr..,.r pop.i«j,i-S.i laWoEst 

ib&U*sy that fifty year* hence v%e tboll beabicto malont? Stoppage of these moncy- 

drow»Bpplie» from India and RuiiiOp atwedota i““Kiag machines would, no doubt, mean 
■ - “t’hotmaiiy some pecuniary loss to the nation, hut it 


|b gb infant mortality on those coantrie*? Andwho VtOuld incaa more focwl tr,« 

.hoUiny that the social orgaaitatiou on whicUthe not the Times r--—’*--' ® 


' propose to force America 



NOTES 




to grow Ics-? cotton nna more fo«l for 
Enrope ? As Bntishers and Americans arc 
Christians and therefore more 
miadcd and self saenfiemg than the 
heathen of Asia, they ought to very 
fully agree to he forced to undergo sacri- 
fice And when these Christian natio 
have set the example of being 
forced to do something fo*" 
fellow creatures, the heathen of Asm may 
the more readily follow that example 
"Industnal crops must 1« ^ ' 

and “the curtailment of mdustnal crops 
must be accompanied hy a B^arantM ol 
nnmtnum prices of food grams sufT 
to ensure that the peasant shall not he a 
loser " But v,\iq will 6x this fair 
mum price? Not the peasants They arc 
too weak, ignorant and 
protect their own interests 1^110 mi . 
price w ould be fixed either by the \ 
buyer or bj the white ruler That 
Mhite buyer will not pay a minimum 
equal to the once of industnal ^ 

without sajCng When the ^smtic can be 
Arced, why need he be paid 
Did indigo cuhUation cease in 
•piteof the planters giung 
a fair minimum pnee the 

whica he was forced to grow ? 
rulers of India, they did not fix a mmtmum 
price for jute to save J^tc growersfro 
and suflenng. though jutc mills ««« “JJ. 
ing extra milhoas Tins recent 
shows that the rulers also arc noyihcly to 
fix such a minimum price as would „ 

that the peasant shall not be a Io«r 
So the “word of warning’' 
way of conclusion” has beca 'Jtt . . 
ply and only to “ensure no 

Clans or agitators shall be g vine 
grounds for a charge that India ^is paymR 
dearly to provide Europe’s toort^^ 

From before and dunug the rccc . ,j, 
Japan has been encroaching “P?“ , la for 

market of India . and Japan 
a large portion ot Her siilip 3 
cotloS on India If India could be miiucro 
grow less cotton for some years, „.,rUy 
industry of Japan could be 1* g-^ry 

crippled as loug as it textile 

for Lancashire to rejuvenate I cr tcxinu 

industry and recover lost grouu 

Indian market Whether mten^d or not. 

that may be one oHho „.„iturnl 

the “mobilization of India s j, 
resources" Similar oT 

result from decrease m the prodiution 

81H-14 . 


other mdii<itrial cropq But as 

mg of old clothes has been specially men- 

tioned. the cotton crop is particularly 

“The peasant will be asked to saenfice 
Ins independence , 'that sacnBce ought to 
and he should not be required to 
undertake locrcased financial liabiliW 
How very liumanc ' And how iiaive The 
S-aMUt will be asked (not forced) to 
FSfiee "nir his independence Indcpen- 
Snee IS a trifle when it is oiile »•> 
!«^nendence But when it is a v-hite- 
ma?s?Xcndcnee why, it is more pre- 

"Tb^SneUmoLns plea has heeil trotted 
y I^ri.o must saenfice her inde 
out that In ™ ^ of a civilisation 

2-%ri‘kVrinr?er«rey:ls“fS 

&g these questions aside, 

Sd.“rVo v.caS f ‘'“r' 

cannot be forced ? 

Allies’ War Alms in the East. 

„ 1 , lias cabled the following lomt 

aecl'ration^’r British and French 

Govcnimeuts — , , , 

. *1 ► Prince ani Br»tva contemplate 
Tbe cod »« e ‘clmued by German 

paiiamir la ‘>1' ri.lr ^ 

nnibtiao l» I'® ® „‘Vs,.i hv tliE Tuit* and the est 

ptopleiRO ><>"5 j -avern went* naJ adminlstra 
ibl ibrnent " l‘''l““ithorlty from the .nUtatUe and 
t.oot dcrUioR b*r «uu^ populat.oai la order 
ftcecUowoI 11® ‘““,5teuliou* prance and Crl ala 

IPH.veclUcttothe^^ „ss st the estahl ih 

have oflreed to encou k j admialstrations 

meoloAndKCOou*^^^^^^ the Allle. 

lasyna nud ^eiopot^^ they '‘"d 

Bpd »o t**® ‘*7,, at soon as they are effectmly 
to recoffoise ‘I*''? ® wUhloft to Impose institutions 
cstaWishrd I ^ 'f"^hese refl.ons their on y care is t^o 
on populaton* , -ndeifi acious assistance the 

Msorebyth* 'up^t^ ^dministra 

nocioal work! iR of j I themselvei To 

tloa< uhiJ' ' ,„„l ju.l«. for all lo 

insure , nlu de^elipacat if the country 

f«UlsU lb« V * . c So R local in.l.auec to 
by “p«aj of education to end disulons 

eieoumHC the T irk «h pil.cy-such is the 

*tfc lUit the tw* Allied Gocernmeats claim In the 
uWaled tetrltonei 
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It ought now to be perfectly clear that 
the reason why “the estabhshnieut of 
nafiona/ gorernmenta and admiuistrattooa 
deriving thejr authority from the initiatiTt 
and tree choice of the ind^g'cnous popula-^ 
tions" has not been among tbs aims of the 
Allies m India, Burma and Ceylon, is that 
these countries are not situated in the part 
of "the East that was enchained by Ger 
man ambition” and “so long oppressed by 
the Turks,” but have been, on the con 
trary, under ‘ the benevolent despotism * 
of the Bntish people That is also 
the reason why m Mesopotamia and 
^na, but not m India, Burma and 
Ceylon, the Allies are * far from wishing 
to impose institutions on populations of 
these regions” , ' their only care is to as 
sure by their support and elHcacioas a«sis 
tance the normal working of the govern 
nients and administrations which they 
shall freely give themselves ” 

So curses do sometimes turn into bless* 
mgs , and rice versa 

Influenza in tlie Punjab 
An Associated Press telegram informs 
the public that “it is estimated that the 
average number of deaths resulting from 
influenza m the Punjab ranged from five to 
ten per cent of the population in rural 
areas One village of only COOO tnbabi 
tants reported no less than 000 deaths to 
a month ” “Altogether it is not considered 
exaggeration to place the number ol 


mendatious But so far as we have been 
able to gather from a cursory examinatimi 
of its contents, it contains no recommend* 
ations and suggests no safeguards which 
can ensure “the building up of industries 
where the capital, control and management 
should be m the hands of Indians,” which, 
according to the Hon’ble Sir William 
Clark, late Member for Commerce and 
Industry in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 13 “the special object which we ml 
have m view ” In the Note by the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
appended to the Report, which from the 
Indian point of view is the most valuable 
part of the volume, the Pandit points out 
t^t Sir William Clark emphasised that it 
was of immense importance alike to India 
herself and to the Empire as a whole, that 
Indians should take a larger share in the 
industrial development of their country. 
He deprecated the taking of any step, if it 
might ‘merely mean that the manufactur- 
er who now competes with you from a dis- 
tance would transfer bis activities to India 
and compete with you withm your bound- 
aries ” 

The Pandit has done well to correct the 
wrong impression calculated to be pro- 
duced by the Report that India has oil 
along been for the most part an agncul- 
tural country, and that for the decay tif 
what industries she formerly possessed and 
for the absence of sufficient lodustnal enter- 

— .... .- pnsc m thecountry at the present time,her 

deaths m the province from this epidemic cUUdrea alone have been to blame He has 
at a flgure of a quarter of a million^’ This shown elaborately and conclusively how 


.s a most ternble death roll 

The Punjab has been among the worst 
sufferers from the plague And now inllu 
enzahas taken an appalling toll There 
must be some reason why this province 
suffers so much Is it poverty and coo 
sequent mal nutrition ? Vet tins province, 
SirMichml O’Dwyer boasted, supplied the 
larger part of the wheat exported abroad 
May it after all be that it was not thesur 
plus food stock that has all along bevu 


much the Dritish people and the Govem- 
inent established by them m this country 
had done to bnng about the ruin of tmr in- 
dustries and what also it has omitted to 
do to promote industnal development. 
He has also shown to whit a great extent 
England is indebted to her connection 
with India for her industrial growth and 
prospenty The concluding paragraph of 
this portion of Ijjs Note, cuna aa 

* l*0Kd> upon these (iitt to «ni\od 


exported, but part of the food which the 

people required for their own use but could Ia5.i,te§ for her laduitrial 
not keep because ol economic aad pohtical txr coaoeet on with India and how crave 1 
incapacity ? 


Indian Indutlnal Commission Report 
The Report of the Indian Industnal 
Commission is an important document 
It contains much useful mformation and 
many valuable suggestions aud rccom- 


_ proiptrity 

polwr porsued lo the pasr“wrth“the‘object“%^Mh’i 
shontl induce them the more to advocate and 
«Bw»t upon a truly l.beral policy towards India in the 
the Idea that 

Indiana *«, to hlftme for the decline of their 
that they soCTer from a 


iodjrenous Industries 
modern it 


and that Europeans are by nature 



NOrLS 


oorefiUea Uiaa Anath.* for *ucceM «o 
pur»mti 1 baTC sUown that up to U»e 
cighlecDthceotunr CnRlaud herttlf wa» 
turalcoaotrr that for tliouianJ* ““ 

to the begJnoiBRof thrU.t centurr lod.a emllrf 
lamaotfacturefaiwelU* m ogrKulture and that 
Ifdoriaj; the century sbe came to be 
agrKuUural Ibiiwa* due to the ipecial 
to which the had been subjected aud not toaay 
want of Indaitflal capacity and enterprue among 
her people. 


In the introductory cliipter of their 
Report the commissioners siy — 

•la deference to the -rithej of witaeJ«»or ^ 
other conslderationi It wa* «o»ldered adrlwWelo 
treat ai confidential lome of the matters brought 

before n» and wre hare accordioglr prepared 

tolame of conEdcatiof etideoce, v!hl.h will 
arailable to the general pobhe * 

This deaston is correct, if the 
tial evidence contains state secrets 
trade secrets But tf the volume 
any evidence to show how 
departments have directly 
discnmmated in favour of 
concerns and against Indian firms, sue 
evidence should not have been 
confidential Trade secrets, again, should 
he available neither to the genera public 
nor to European «P*o»tcr8 But there 
JS reason to fear that the latter niay 
have private access to the®e secrets 
commissioners also say that in v , 
the fact that the Commission " 
admitted to inspect industrial oo • 
and that information, often of ^ ‘v | 
tial nature, was placed at our disposal on 
these occasions, our inspection no 
will I ” That 13 also ngnr 


tnese occasions, our mswcuvu 
will not be published ” That is als g 
But may it be hoped that Europe 
^.11 Unvt> sacral access t< 


But may it be hoped that European ex 
ploitcrs will not have secret access t 
of these inspection notes ’ , 

In the introductory chapter it IS 

Although much ,d*f^"of some 

tudaitriai Talue will be fonod lO the es ,, 

of the «pert witnesses our repot t J^J^ore 

an industrial survey of India, which 

concentrated our “ Q«ct l?dastnal 

we propose should be set up so c n-rt.cular 
Kill.' tb.ooo 

industries to be improved ” . . i 

We agree rvitb 

MalavijS ,n th.nkmg ‘lJ“l u“e 
centrated too much t 

machinery which has been proposeo, 

»nd yet, I fear that, excepting the P^®’*“achioer7 

imperial Departments of . JeTelopinent 

proposed will not promote sitoatioD requite 

rapidly as the circumstances which they re 

The leieotiSc and technicil **^7 take Bome 

commend will on their own show 

time to organise, the industrial researenea 


1“'^ "l^^y o^=n^%hT\mSar^S-^^^^ 

frau matter of industrial devdopmeot. 

0.‘™e.„=. .hkh ,.11 b.ar fte.t 

more epeedily -i-.,-, of industrial eoterprisea 

of machinery anJ to Initiate 

das* of work we have n.nartments of Idastrles, 
consUtuted m 

with their “ ^onld decide with such expert 

the prosioce* ^ industries of this 

advice a* may I» " y province and should 

class can be started . „,,V-i ftabytoformatioa 

l„.i. “Vr “SJuupc. S tt=» “ 

and technical e that enabled Germany 

Ibe adoption of sueb Industrial development 

aud Japan to jeh'ev p adoption of this 

confse on us in the folio g p ^ the best way 

On the whole then I cooj d« India and for 

both for ,s after the fashion of 

training / oth« conntr.es. for the 

Germany «““,,fficoveroment or private, to draw 
promoters -tc for r*al experts a* 

liberally on Great Brita n .udustnes *Sien to 

first managers of n,ea already trained in 

select young men to ^ tbemtbrongh 

tecbooloaKal IS indoltrial and business training under 

la the t* a D®* 

Germany 1* u*ua»y creoii mitiatof Her g«at 

University Library page adopted by 

This i* America had made l.tUe pro 

America ‘o ISM^Amer^^^^^ 2 

press I » developiog^t^e^^^^^^ biggest 


J^,Trdeveropiugthe«anu^ 

Krk Beotber* and Company 

also s?ve?il hundred English ^^ozVmcxi to 
potted also sev progress of the steel 

^,ure success ^ u« tne^ 8^j JS60 the 

mdnstry tlere has wen was only 0 8 miUioa 

output of P g j j ' 1900 America was pro 
tons and of of nij iron and 10 1 of 

ducinglSTmil ions^o production of pg iron 

Steel a»^.®.iVo 3 m lhon tons in the United King 
amounted to 10 3 tjje United 

dom least we have an eloqnent 

SUtes Last b"b “ a soundness of this 

inMttaUoj ; JVaU 1 „„ „d Si.cl Work. 

policy m the succes I vrilh the advice and have 
^Ueworkswcrt orgamseo^^^^^^^f 

carried on under the aconapi 

.oported from abroad therefore is the right pol«y 
coons f„ii„ired lo regard to the many other 

which should be fo has been pointed out 

mdustriM bbe o«d f «■ deficiencies of India 

•.?°“«AeMLs aud labour abound capital exists 
wants organising the bome market is 
Md onlT j, n“ry and the expert can be im 

the Srofit^ Government and the people 
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V\e know that ihongh the Geological Sumy of which had been manned by recruit* impotted ^0“ 
India ha» been la exSitence for Ciyeari, op to 1913 Europe, wbo, (aid Dr. W^aaq, laboured nadef we 
onW tbtee Indian* bod been appointed to the loperior tcKoaadiaadraataee that their exMrleace reiaua io 
setTicelnlt In this conneetion I pot the foUowlag ajateoi of agriculture, "which la it* organuation 
question to Dr U 11 Ilajden, Director of the U quit* foreign to roost part* of India aoo will o« *ot 
Geological Snrvej of India — a long time to eoine ” 


‘ Has tiie department kept it at an obteet btibre it 
that It ahoold ttaln Indians to qualify tbemselrea for 
employoieot in the higher grades of the department t * 
And hi* answer was — 

' V\e bare been for many year* training men in the 
subordinate ranks of the department, bat they do not 


So also with regard to the Impenal 
Forest Service. 

The Inspector General of Forests stated in bis 
erldePce before the Koyai Commission that 

when the Forest Department was lostitnteo. 


necessarily qualify for appointments lo the higher nnd for a long time afterwards, both the Gorernmeat 
grade It is always open to them to apply for - ' “ tne 


appomtnieot in that grade 

Uy lion ble colleague Mr Low then asked Dr 
Hayden 

kou bare these research scholars Isitootonc 
of the objects of research scholarships that the 
acholacs, if possible, should qualify themsclrea for 
recruitment to the department r 
And the answer ' 


of India and* the Secretary of State expressed the 
opinion that it was asocial department in^wbiu 


the service of Indians should be utilised as largely 
as possible *' 

\et from 1801 to IDOO no sUpi were taken to 
provide for direct recruitment to the Provincial 
service, and it was laid down in 1012 that candidates 
for (be Impertal Forest Service "must have obtained 
degree with honours i" * '' — *' 


e branch of natural 


' That Is one of the objects of the efforts we have science lo a Loiversity ol Bngland, Wales or Ireland, 


the Q Sc degree in purs science In one of the 

Uoiveraltica of Scotland ” At the time the Boyal 
Comouission took evidence, tbe total onmber ol 
officer* in the s^erior service m tbe Agricultural, 
Civil Veterioarr, Forest, Geological Survey, Lixomo* 
ive and Caniage and Tisgon Depai^enta waa 
officers were ftatntory native* 


made In educating them 10 geology In the Presidency 
College and the Calcutta University 1 think geologi 
cal education was loitiated in Calcutta by ine 
Geological Survey We have bad more tadiaos in 
tbe subordinate branch of the service 

The Indian witn«s*t«b*lQTt tbe Royal CommisssOB .... 

quoted the opinion of Dr Oldham (be first bead 407 Oftbeseouy 
of the Geological Oepartment coacetoiog tbe fitoe** oflodia 1 

Pana,tMalayja ivmdiup with some 
lair oppottunltietof acquinog such knowledge (ttet gCOdfal ooscrvatioas. 

otthephjslcalicienctslmaBy lodiass wooldWfooDd xbe Royal Commission recognised the iniuatice 
qnite competent to take their place Side by side with hue Indians in their praeticat 

exelostoo froin_ the scientific and trchnieal letTice*. 


They expressed tbe opinion that there were no 


ipporoted to tbe laperior service. •«lid.;;tb*"’Deie*srty"fori'nd«ting on' Bn~ri^”for 

Then comes the Agricultural Depart* qnabfied men would cease to exist, and they therefore 
The Paudit aajs ■ j-. — ...... 


recoamended (bat 'a determined and'imm^iate 
.. „ ...... t. . .1 . . vtfoet" should be'ioaUe to bring about condition* 

My colleague* say that the ultimate object tbould which would soon make it possible to meet the 
.L. .i.— .. ..u <r - normal requirement! of the services without 

rrqsisitioning tbe service* of men from abroad That 
'Vfiort remaiDs yet to be made , and while my 
cxilleBgue* bare proposed tbe creation of two more 
Imperial sertice* they have recommended that the 
establishment of the Centra] Chemical Research 
lastitute and of the Impe ' 


1 the services they propose with officne 
trained >n this conntcy Similar laoguage was 
used ID the past is relation to other itnpetial deport 
nents Pox instance it appeai* that Is tbe Agncul 
total Department the intention of the Governmeot 
of Inoia from the very commcucemcot wcelbatit 
should be staffed largely by lodi 


old be staffed largely by Indian* lait.lule and of the Impertal Encineenng CoUege 

We sdhere finnlj,’ wrote the Gorenji^l of may wait for an indefinite future tTbatlsqmte 


India to tbe Secfcta^ of State in 1910, 


— V--V "..-I-.-J «baeacteei*tu:'-Dd, if These facts, coupled 

frequently declared policy that the servlM {the Ago with tbe experience of the past, make me appre- 
CTltural service) should ^ manned nit maUIr by bend that, if these two service* are created 
Indian* and that, tbe object to be kept steadily U o, the Iroea suggested by my colleague* the senior 
viewistoredncetoaminimomihenotobcrofeiptrti appointments In them also will for a long time 
appointed from England and to trnin op indigenous remain praclKolly the monopotv of Lutopeas* and 
la&nt so as to enftWe tbe country to depend ou its .hat Indians will not only li kept o^ of th?ir 
ownresonrcesfortheretruitmeot of It* agrKuIiitral emolument* but alio of the oDoortui..H« for 
•taffln the higher branches ncoulrinu hmh »!E.-t.nr- im it. . opwrtumtle* tc^ 

Dot in spite of this clear declaration, tbe Imperial ^ lerv^ces^will be Mwern»il 
Service ha* become the monopoly of Europcaos, aioa recommended that wiih^tr Commit 

while Isdiss* have been confined to the PvoiSlsl to bring about 

Servs:*. Tbe evidence of Dr Harold Mann and toi^^et tornoTmafernn?*^" 
of the repreientftUve members of tbe Provlacal rmu,.frin,i.n^ service* 

Setvw before tbe Royal Commission showed that onlSde ^ ‘¥. 

many highly qualified Indian* several of whom « new ^ developed 

possessed European degrees or expetitoce bad been iv.i . t *. brought up to the 

unable to find admis.ion Into tbe Imperial fimw. uhaJacter The, 



NOTES 


ioc,».I.”tatltej ug'd />'•'■ £',g°“Sd",ond 

be more than repaid, not only by tne aou 
facilities wbicli sncli mstltotions '^o fmiomt- 
jonDff men to qualify themselTes for 
ment to the higher branches to the 

but by the coatnbution they would . ® leconi- 

usdnitrial progress of the _ -roDosal that 

meodaUons lend strong support to my P ®P° be 

a (Srst-dass Polytechnic first measures 

ntahlished In India as one of the nr 
needed for the Industrial development of t^ 

At such an institute provision should ^ oad^e lor 

imparting the highest instruction and Ua ? 

the Important branches of science ai^ ° 
and also in commerce and adminlUralio +fa,oed 
bethebest means of creating the arrny .^^1 
workers which is needed for promoUng , 

derelopment in this extensive empire T 

oftheproposed services shonid wait until this nas 
been dSne And m the meantime only ap^«»t 

meats should be made m the DeP«[“‘““ 

Industries as It Is absolntely necessary to , 

Eiactly. And me monld add that if tte 
persons who are selected to . 

ahsolately necessary ^P,P°^?^55vt^ nut 
foreigners, they should be 
I under contracts for 3 or 5 similar 

able, if necessary, for a 
period or periods. They may 
oat from America, the United Ktog » 
or the Dommioos. 

Minin*, MtUllatgnr. Mineral and 

MeUdWork.. » 

It was of the ntmost ImporKnce for the 
Industrial Commission 1° he not 

mendations to ensure that India Un^ 
despoiled of her mineral wealth J P“ 

eaiSlaUsts, but the eoenmission has made 

no such recommendations- has 

Hon. Paodit Madan Mohaa -"dnlanja tas 
omitted to make any. As"! m 

not to be permanent^ K' fer mineral 
latelr necessary tuac u'-‘ , 


nor to DC permanently 
absolutely necessary that ,“’1* .“hT'in^ 
rtsourccs should be ?“lVwhen 

dians.or by the Goremment of Jodia when 
under Indian control. If 
Indians be not now in a 
ploit the mineral resources of f?* 

or if there be no immcdiatt to 

Government of India 
Indian control, it is neces^y that our 
mines should remain that 

extent and for the period of time tMC 
may be necessary ; Mcwcd 

vegetable "sources i^y ^ niiocral 

by human endeavour, 0“*^ , Tina will 

hri?'it''li‘otmg“ u^WsUto puto and 


simole. And me proceed to show kom nnd 

Sifh eratitnde out indebtedness to the 
paSrln mining, metallurgy, mmeraiand 

®'^p;^Stars■\onei^l=d with mi- 
th. .apply ‘‘'ijf„"/’“S™hm?a”''StwTtnuSa 

cs. h °'“r rcirf 

replemahment by _j and Is m the nature 

Sbip can ne«r be do„nUtered for tbeff 

beh*alfol tbepeop^a«id^W ^ would 

benefit. And in “ should be in the band* of the 

appear that the mma thoiaa m ^ 
pjople whose " Wonnt to be suffered to 

them, an*! eutsldera And when— and 

pns.lnto theIjMd. of ontstfle^a rea.on.o a 
a*loi)g«“^ P« „ they ebould be held by 

poeilioa to take mt worked a* crown minei for 
Se Crown *" t”AV*v'.tlTe StaU* the oio»t vala- 

and managed a* »ncb. j--. 

wit^SiiSdij^sW d'Sfribed the actual 

state of things. 

«, ftf tht*e mine* are leased to for^gn com- 
Most of tBt*e them, we the people 

panUa They ho ^ royalty for the state 

ofUieconolryg t ou^y lobour employed. \Ve hare 
and wagt* ,_,,her share m their working or 
absolntcly no experience and the in- 

BMaatmeot. TL foreign Syndicate*, 

valoable training » a worked, and to the exUnt 
Deside*, a* exhausted, and *nch 
^ 1 * a p<’i“»“«t low to the country w^h 
eibaastio^* a ^ exhausted coal mine or a 

Mtro^tum field is an irreparable losa 

workedout ^rr ^ supply of 

Take again tb' "by mi;Vt.bIe „heu it 

to an eSd. part of the aaUoa . blJtlea lre«nre 

cornea to an e .p replenished; 

''“^'•ente^pme' *■ the only gamer Nor. again, 

tage* ^enterprise. 328 pfo.|>eetmg 

Moongitusa »^t^o lSSS-1003.- 

*&^n the Madra* Presidency, GA in 

'^nirsd PfMinces. and the rest elKwbcre Oi 

«rffor KP"-** for KoU. *S fot petroleum, 
the**, W ox 20 for graphite and plumbago, 

30 Tau«^ I*** Certral Pro- 

*^ee^ we*doabt Jb'if a down of t^ 32S P«**P«»- 
«g12irs« are held by Indian*. They are for the 
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most part lo the hands of the foreign e*ploiter» Sacb 
It tile crampiug paraljrtiDg effect of the ezistiag 
system of exclusive foreign exploitation on indigen 
oat enterprise in tins mstler of urlning 

Figures like the above should be 
compiled and published every year by the 
Industrial Conference office and sent to 
all indigenous newspapers. 

Economically speaking nothing can be 
less satisfactory than the way in which 
our mineral resources are exploited Mr 
Joshi observes — 

* In the case of this niiniDg indastr; tiiedevtlop- 
ment of the conntrj i resources ha* a mcBoiag and a 
reality when the minerals mtoed out go to the people 
and are added to their standing rrorking reserve 
ofrreallti and nben further such derelopment baa 
the effect of encouraging and stimulating their enter 
prise IQ the process. But vrbtn neither is the case it 
Is DO economic development proper but one of the 
worst forms of explniration conceirable And ander 
such circumstances every ounce of gold every too of 
coal every gallon of mineral oil every gem mioedlout 
which leaves the country— .is a dead loss aod without 
an equivalent 

This IS not the view of Mr Joshi or 
of his patriotic coantrymen alone In 
commentiag upon Lord Curzoo’s im« 
portant speech at the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce dinner (February 18, 1903), 
the Statesman and Fnend of India ex 
pressed Similar views with great clearness, 
thus •— 


They lo«e ft valuable nsset, in the shape of potential 
profit on cnpttal It it true , but they receive a 
giealer or smaller quota of the value of the mineral 
wcaltii extracted, in other forms such a* wages 
and royalties, In some eases, no doobt, .wages and 
royalties combined are small compared with the 
profits of the capitalist , but these are the exception 
rather than the rule ” ' 

Where IS the proof that these are the 
exception rather than the role ? Besides 
when the people of the country are natur- 
ally entitled to both wages and royalties, 
and the profits of the capitalist, it aa no 
consolation to be assured that they receive 
only wages and royalties Royalties, more- 
over, arc received by the Government of 
the country, which is not nt all identical 
with the people of the country. However, 
we should be thankful for the admissions 
the Statesman has made, and not expect 
It to identify itself thoroughly with the 
popular view of the question 

\V$ have now understood and described 
the magnitude of the evil Is there no 
remedy ’ There is , 

la b«lb Japan and China under the new awaken 
log ibis undesirable side of foreign Industrial ex 

E toUaiion in tbi* matter of miniog ladnstry ii well 
oroe 10 tomd, and tbe laws provide statutory safe 
guards and limitaiioot in favour of tbe national 
Interest , In Japan ’ prior to 1900. Jnpaneae 
*?’?1*^** ^ ^allowed to undertake mining 


lodnstty or e> 


le tbe partners or thatebolderi of e 


of tbe soil nnst be content for the tune being with 
the hired laborers share of the wealth extracted, but 
that tbe exploitation of tbe remainder torolvee a 
loss wbieb can nerer be repaired Though the blame 
rests largely with them we can well understand tbe 
jealouiy with which tbe people of the toualry regard 
the exhaustion mainly for the benefit of the fore gn 
capitalist of wealth which can never, as to tbe case 
of agrlcnlturr be reproduced It is. In short, oo 
mere fool sb delnxion but an uDquestiooabU eco 
nomi troth that every ounce of goW that Iravrs the 
country, so far as it Is tcpreieated by so ecooomie 
returo, and a large pcrceutage of the gold ritracted 
by fore gn capital il represeotcd by oo such tetnro, 
im^ es permanent lass '' 

RetumiuR to the subject a fcw days 
later, the Statesman wrote (March 5, 
1903) . 

"As we said in a previous aiticlr tbe exoloitstioa 
of the miotral resources of tlie country by the foreign 
capital St stands on a d flerent footiog i for ta tbit 
case, the wealth extracted i* not reprodneeJ, aad 
on the not uoreasouable assumption that st would 
sooner or later have been exploited with lodiao 
capital, tnay naquestiouahly be said to deprive the 
people of tbe conntry foralltimc, ofacorretpondiog 
opportunity of profit Even m th i cote, however, 
■tmnstnotbesuppoMd that tbe people of tbe conn 
try reap so bcorfit wbaterrr from lb* exf^oitathn. 


year, any Japanese sabjeet c. 
any company organised in aecordanee with the 
Japanese corucoereial cede may undertake aiming 
•ndosUy IB Japan to that fottignets may now take 
P*tf the mining ludnslry In Japan as partners or 


' It may be presumed that the Japanese 
Goscroment introduced the amcadment 
only txhen the people of Japan had made 
so inacb progress m exploitia? and in the 
ability to exploit the mineral resources of 
their country that there was no longer 
any danger of foreign enterprise m the 
heU stt ntnpmg mdiReaaus cuterpnse And 
the amendment empowers foreigners oulv 
to become partners or shareholders, not 
♦i„ u proprietors or holders of all 
the shares of a mining cpmpaay, 

hands^f^Thc 

“."FaflraT’ compi^i 

than 50 Chinese company not more 

s . s '"■? '“y's 
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The laws of our country also ought to 
provide statutory safeguards and 
ations in favour of the national interest, 
similar to those existing m Japan ana 
China. The reasonableness of sueb^statu* 
toty rcstnctioDS is beyond dispute 
Bot hm AhWe m the British Ttowact* wd 
hiliTe SUUM tlui-tijibtr tcooomic 
oore or Uis put atxie. aud opr Y*,. 

Bide oTtr on lease to fortigO fjod 
eiploiUUcn Onr very tight! of P^°f'5vLah 
them ne denied, nnd they are trealed at ihoogu 
they were the taiaei m Hn hold the 

the lame, hotrcTcr. it ii nermiinble to now 
tUw that It tsoalj have been Better for 

the country inoitead of eaUloff In the li^d 

STnd«ate/,n the matter. t?e Slate ‘“i 

thought fit to av.xi and work theie m.nei lueU a* • 
oitoiaod noiks [pome oh the Ra Iwoy 
Vtarcra coal roinea Similarly, 
asrremeBt lectnUy arrived at with the \j„ore 
o! the Govemtaeit of India between the 
Barharand the kolar Gold Minioa Compa°‘'» „ 
eiteEiina of their cxiiUog leaiea when tb y 
tennloate for 30 yeara on condition of the paym<^^ 
of royalty aa at preient, ru. 5 per «nt on 
RIOII output and per cent on ” <,n|d 

jUa (.eclared, it would leeoi that the Dorb 
hat* done better If it bad decided lo ^n^e ' 
ntset ititlf on the deutm.oalion of the <*'«*“« 
wuceiiloBi and mode them over 
lOBc Mviorean Syedleale, or ^“''‘os *«« y « ^ 

retaiaed them node* ita own adtmnlitrntioo, 


wwth^Mimg 

Gotetumeat of Jndia in their per cent 

Rah, M.nei Company m Burma cU'O ^^cta^ 
of the profila of the concern aa the St ' ^j,raliooa 
*Rain It If not eciy to noderitaod t^he ' y to 

wbicb have Jed the Government of the " 

grnut large mlnlnff >„ preference to 

teriitojiea to a loreign Syndicate in p> 

Meiara. Tata and Company ' , r. * =1, 

Whatever may he the case m the Bnt«n. 
governed parts of our country, ^“tu, 
ever may have been tbe case 
the parts under tbc 

at present and in future the . .g to 

latter ought to be able to see 
their interest and the interest to 

jects, and to do all that so 

safeguard their interests to resist 

effectively, they ought to be abl 
all outside pressure' 

r We aye in hearty agreement with Mr 
Joshi when he says 

The mam point of the arg«m*n|^« ” ‘ gtld 
ffiialoe Indnslry preem'n*®"^ and to no one 
of effort which beloogi to ^ofk and 

else, and that we oursefcM 
dejtlop our olnee aa beat ^ ^nd with 
own exertkcoa, na far f* nttd an we 

«Mh a a from the State la cafe of 

ttay legitimately claim [a y bear 

orunehea of industrial work it la 


,u.. 

„?U,od. of "ft“,‘rook tb' ^Tol 

on tbe Wnjre. , , . ,,ntct tbe outudera 

-1.38.03^0" ctoo o, a 

,„o,bori..od< Ih, "Oif. “ If " « ,i„„,aao 

port if ''*„‘:^f®o‘loyaloofn«* nnd passively loot 

rs °.t"” . S..8 ffpioffi ‘ff '“7“ 

Lord Ronaldihay on the Industrial 
Incapaatf of Indiana 
t« tbe course of the intcrcstiog lecture 

linea-'lndoitrica that mechanical power, 

array of “s'^hiDtry , ■'gnd necesaitate the 

ateam uuobera of human beings to 

agEcvgation ®* 7"* .somueh of the operaUon aa 

‘ 4be speaker f AhmSld'; 

power .t,„f the exotic has 

lodioDS. and that the organ,, 

taken root .n the sod. 
sation of innnstne 

India ' What doe! h,s lordship. th.nk of 

hessrs Tato’f ™°i?®^^‘f“lhmk,ng more 
It must be aim.tted 
speaally of ^ backv, ard 

that our province has w tl^ere are 

?h“L“h“°ffiy n« not b|g «“5-- 

S.L't° If ttalbrngemsts on a small scale, 
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it can be made big If a factory employs 
hundreds of workmen, it is not extremely 
difficult or impossible for it so to derclop 
as to employ thousands 

And It was not so very long ago that 
industries on their present scale and or. 
ganised according to modern methods did 
not exist m England That did not prove 
that they were alien to the genius of the 
British people, nor did it prevent them 
from growing and taking root on Bntish 
soil 

Mr C F Andrews and the Fiji Legis 
lative Council 

The Honourable Mr Marks brought 
'srward before the Fi^i Legislative Council 
he following Resolution — 

That thU couoc I regrcti aad d lafccxi « th the 
tporticoocerolos the cood tiaa of Indaat bciog 
rcalated la Auttralla by the R<t C P Aodttwi 
rhKbr«porl« th aeaascl eoe> der* h jibl/ tolaured 
} lUad Dg aad to part uatrae 

The proposer referred to the 'wild state 
sents ' made by Mr C F Andrews and 
said that manv of them which bad been 
published in tne Australian papers were 
scurrilous grossly exaggerated nitsleadiog 
and mainly untrue ' Mr Marks ended bis 
apcech astsllows -* 

l hare oe doabt that Your Eicclleoey baa coe 
rcjrtd to tba proper quarter tb« nicked aadooealled 
roratateoieaia that hare beeamade bf Mr C P 
Aadrewa, but I ieel that U a aeceiiary that neio tb a 
couocU abould d aagree eaurely w th tbeae ataif 

Mr Homcks, a Planter, seconded the 
motion and it was earned nnammoosly 

It 19 the old trick No case Abuse the 
plamtifi 8 attorney ' Mr Andrews is very 
careful m making enquiries and ascertain 
iniT facts In stating the facts abonCtbe 
Fip plantations, he has always displayed 
extreme anxiety to give the employers of 
the coohes as much praise as it is possible 
to give them without being guilty of 
nntrutbfulnees He has been very mMer 
ate in all bis statements, and given his 
authority for them whenever it was pos 
sible to give them Under the circnm 
stances, we cannot but dismiss the Fiji 
council resolution as unworthy of tenons 
consideration 

Greater India ” 

Bycontnbutingto The Commamveel a 
senes of very interesting articles on 
Greater India Professor Radbakumud 
Mookcijcc of the Mysore University has 


drawn attention to a nch mine for bisto 
nans of Asiatic culture and civilisation to 
work As our knonledgc of tbeonginsoi 
Japanese, Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, Sia- 
mese, Cambodian, Annamite, Philippioe 
and favan civilisation, and of, in fact, the 
avilisation of the whole of Central and 
Eastern Asia and the Indian archipelago 
grows, the belief grows m strength that 
India has been to Asia what Greece baa 
been to Europe The proofs of Hindu 
indnence in tlie various countnes and 
islands of Asia have not all been unearthed 
yet And what has been unearthed lie9 
scattered in the pages of vanous English, 
French German, American, Dutch, Italian, 
Russian and other antiquarian journals 
It 19 not possible for the general reader 
consult these sources of information And 
probably the indologist does not exist 
who knows so many languages If, there 
fore, several indologists collaborated 
to produce an accurate, authoritative, 
and popular work, acceptable to the 
general reader, on the place of India m 
Asiatic culture and cinrisation, it wonld 
be a great service rendered to tbc cause of 
history It would also promote the cause of 
international amity by placing before tbe 
world additional proofs of India s claim 
to respect In the meantime, Professor 
Mookente would do well to prepare a 
handbook based on the matcnals which 
he has bimsdl already collected 

Tbe Calcutta RioU and the Mutbm 
League 

YVe leam front tbc Musa/oiaa that at a 
general meeting of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League held on tbe 14th Septem 
ber a resolution was adopted, asking the 
Council of the League to prepare a state 
meat in regard to the recent Calcutta 
note After that the All India Muslim 
League called for a statement from the 
Bengal League Accordingly, the Bengal 
Presidency Muslim League prepared a 
statement and sent a copy of toe same to 
the All India Muslim I^eaguc The latter 
body held a speaal meeting of it* Council 
on the 4th November to consider the state- 
ment and passed a resolution urging the 
Govemment of India to appoint a Com- 
mission of Enquiry and for to 

that Govemment a copy of 
repared by the Bengal M 
ucu a commission sboul'^ V 
appointed, though 



notes 


appointed one jet. lu the meantime, quite 
ncntly, a non official commission 

posed of some 'jijf Musalman. 
Indian citizens, Cbn'^tiau, .dence 

Hindu and Jam, has been taking c\ide 
tn the nuhhc 


Hindu and Jam, has Dcen 

to submit a report to ‘I;? I’T" pu tbc 

J?o;o?oTS“tbrWlotog opposite 
questions — 


'*T^\°°iIir..Hie.o»eJl.tees“‘' o' ‘t' ■" .!« 

a At witch cUce»-str«t* road tee p 

lie culiUjT had ordett to fire r lofire’ Ifnol 
i \Taj there aoj ®”S * 

who ordered the finog la each pole* 


\Taj there aor genera* • 

irdeted the firing la each ca»V Pol 

o. How many peraoni were »hot hy i“ 
and bow many by the .^Ve cbarR*®^ 

6, Did the police m lUa y 

an^tiona wounded or hilled by them f »“ 

not? In remoee 

T Wai there nny prowr a""" tb“o» Vtsitx 

all pcnoni wonnded by the P®''** •. ncriaos khed 

to any hoipilal and al»o to «®®7* “what were the 

by them to the morgue? «l »»• 

arrwgcoeoU ? Hoot, why o®*/. , t-,* ihaa 8 

. a. litheGoTeromeotowwe that .^*\,kboda 

or 0 ptrtoni were ca the walla 

. S' """ «•« “L'A'.Kffi! 


oittre or tbo Laduis' IJomo ^^^^^^^00 

Abmtdaboii. rtso , j secure lor 

should be sent to iiiibiu ^ 

tlic women of India coming reforms, 

Ss\oV'4d\.rsKn.Lon^tb=giV^^^^ 
sbinll be «\ncs«d toJudrr^^^| Irgt^a. 

S“o«.m'^osS on womeo of the presidency 
by these enactments 


Crop Report* 


ees'irrnSmaUrr^ntloS"^^^^^^^ 

gloom, indeed November 

Keports for of the crops show 

23rd about i^ooditions throughout 

tbattheagricultufalMoO ^ 

India contioue to « B gjcjp 


tbattheagr'CuUufalModitio 

lodin contioue « „,llf the eicep 

litheGottmaeat aware that Are lho»e joff a, cense was reported from 

Bojniufieaiiooforficioizlnto theM ^ jy tficts Cattle . United*^ Provinces 

Ho ram ku aonug p^jly damaged 

'iJ^’FiSAerwas dear Li getting 


reipoMible for the eaenlege go o| M^tgo%*o» »tep 

, 0 UaftbeGoTernment takeaaay T-g^^^ 

to aieertato the aumber ^ , tnliea ? 

ilt»ll Hoot oVedeo Rmd'l 

10 Who ordind lb. fino, »1 

W«.ItI,taPir.tCUwMiiB'»^‘YancK lb* di.lo. 

11 Were m.chine gnoe donoo ^ 

boon. I Ifeo were oot ..dee eoos d.teo .0 

dtal With the aituntioa ^ , , tnaoj were 

13 Ifmachinegunswere used, uo j ho« 

killed and wooodVd with machUegana 
tnany with rifles ? 


autumn '^°P*pj«3der was dear and gui.«.iu» 
by drought tVnterand market 

scareeinmnnjd t prices t 


far s.a 

that the lords have “°5 by 3^ 

conservative mstmets amendment 

votes to 14 Lord Haldane s a“« 
permitting peeresses to sit m 
oi Lords in their own right 


Dj u*uM6,... . j Waceranu 

scarce m many distrcis^^^^ having 

supplies were d jpy 

a tendency ‘o .(.vas badly needed 
in the standing autumn crops 

Safi’; --r " “ 

«oor on umr'igat'd nre«^^ ___ 

Priree”nnd the 

“erS''m''pebbnwnr, Banna and Bern 
IsmailKbao j s^te that the 

Reports from KBJpu harvesting of 

^eek was «m'ess 

crops m ^ pg jq unirrigated 

„rtam P'l® J"“g The prospects were 
areas of spnng crops is 

?e°s°tacled Cattle lisense prevails m cert 

am places ^ „Iiere beneficial ram 

The only provm autumn crops 

[ell IS Bombay, but tuere m ^ The fodder 

■were withenng in m y^jP Mlnrc 


Indian Women’, fbghu 

A resolution has making 

Bombay , “L J,e members ot the 
women eligible to become 

Bombay municipal corpotauoo ^tve 

eormr'^^f tbf|d£Home =«/efiS bS=^SS 

bhai, were adopted —me 
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ControlUr has been appointed and fodder • 

”'',T^o\?SlSnS,rfstS?tb=Serop f^ition U the part which she fas 

has been damaged or iS uitbenog for want played ^ ^ kvaati 

cjfrain [n several districts, nee, pulse She mV TWK^taie 

and other articles are selling at raucll 20th by the Secretary of State and 

higher prices than at famine times “ under eonuderatlon. As eocm as conditions 

Throughout the Madras Presidency the pow.We we shall euhmit our proposals ^lo 

people are suflermg from worse than Parlur^"* , ,, 

'rf.„ r«,,* C* . Lloyd George’s and Mr. Bonar 

*Law’® manifesto contains the 

lolloping reference to this country 

people of tliacottotry are not unmindful of 
. ’•^pcaous serricci rendered by the princes and 
li^i. of India to the coramoa came of ciTilisalinn 
K,»tthewar The Cab net has already defined m 
akeable Unsua^e the noal pf British policy in 
,“!,.iobe the deTclopmeot of responsible goeern 
by gradual stages To the general terms of 
that adhere and propose to giv* 


famine pnce« Tie Fort St George Ga^ettt 
states that the average price of rice in the 
city of Madras for the week ending 9tl» of 
November was 3 9 seers per rupee The 
Government of lodta has appointed a 
Food controller not a day too soon 

Tie Tunes of London has suggested 
that Asia should be forced to wear old 
clothes in order that Europe may not 
starve But India, a pact of Asia, has 
already been starving and millions have 
not got even iJih ihotnes to weat 

Mr Tilak free to Speak and Write 
A cable from Mr Baptista says the 
rcstnctionslaid by the Governmeat upon 
Mr Tilakin respect of public speaking 
and political work are cancelled by the 
Home Government 
Good sews 

Wisdom from the Premier « Lips 


Indians In British E^st Africa 
Abdulrasul Allidma Visram, Presi- 
dent; British East Africa Indian 

Association at Mombasa, has sent the 
follo^’°S telegram to the DntHb 

(;;Q 5 )niiUee of the Congress 

British Bast Africa CoTcrBoieot are proposing to 
^ 2I Mombasa by auetioa ou 

the proiicao Ooe of the eoadiUooa of laie it that 
are ieel j^ible to aeq^uire sstse Aoothercr~ 


In conrs. of .ptec'u wU.ci Utd'tiner. J °i." p“m Ju 

edatameetLagof200UadiagcaatiUomstS P^aatioe hat bets arouied nmoug the entire 
the Premier said that ‘ there was value 10 tod.*®«®'»““‘»iy ‘i ibeee attenipta to deprive them 
the prerahnsinrolationary spirit if .(was 
wisely directed It mast He combated by 

national unity, co.operation and sacrmce. ^ through the Coremor rroneitiog him to 


He feared neither revolution, nor Bolshe. 
vism, but reaction and dissension Merc 

E arty considerations ivere unseemly” 
et both our people and Government 
learn wisdom from these words. 


l„,.^iict the bocal Gjverameat tu act squarely and 
delei‘ oVjeciJoaable conditloDs la the pro 

sale. Kioiily approach ths aulhoritiea there 
Jl^tororui them that tUecomiauaity i* leetbmg with 
A uMAS meeting Uaa. pruteited aod 
^,l,iii» agiUlioo IS hoOBd to folloir They believe 
this '* foreruoner of seTcral attempts to 

,g,„j>se racial disab lity. and unless It be ulpped lu the 
this polcy can only tod la whole streets, towns 
oav e^en tbaTtryaieof the etemfots beiog reserveil 

„ . _ j^'puropeaos Keceatlycertaia bouses here beloDg 

thanks for yonr cordial and kindly mes inc nucuontd by the official 

sage I am certain that the ideals of our '5'^ 

t«o coirotnes resarimg lOtcroaUooal h.lau. .ajJ.r pre'ptr'e. rl L"! 

reconstcuctionare madamentally the same, — - — ' — •- ■ • • - ” 

and I feel sure that at the peace conference 
wc shall be able to co-operate to promote 


Ideals of Amenca and Britain 
The British Prime Minister has tele 
graphed to President Wilson — “Uearbest “/puropeao 
1 for yonr cordial and kindly mes *" 

sage 


peace, liberty and true democracy all the 
world over " 1 

British Statesmen’s Messages 
The message from the Pnme Minister 
which Sir 5 P Sinhi brought to the 


„ locreasiDg tendrncy to dmde hamaolty i 
Eu^°P*“* ■P'l Europeans lostead of into brlUsU 
■a3 non Bntiih Id the laCeresis of tbe Cmp re There 
„,iio ladeoiwd coolet here asln South Africa, 
but classes lacludinn cdo 

cstf* .7'’*? “Vstly meic^ants, lawyers, 

dotf*®”* subordloste ofheials, clerks, etc., who are 
cod*''®"* ‘keir rlj.hU of Druiih ciUieDsb p and 
KlalD Dg them Our connectioQ with East 
*f,ica dates hack to a Ume wbea neither ludla nor 
Uj,SCnuntrywa»BntHh jet they leek todepnte 
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;.»"“l7;,':.'"ori“p°?«»t eieciallj ia.Bej.ga, 

cause reprcMiTelaasnao 

sisgIsSSS 

SSSadUnfst Jiou of the Montagu 
“*Alf'this is good ; but the pity is that 

£fa'cfe?»^^ 

IJ AugWudiau uppoueu« 

forms, “".‘’'jfjfjoilitly praised and sup- 

‘“I'ifthe R^wlatt rfport. These oppo- 
ported the Row drawn cotol- 

iSS. hosfflt “ onr interests, from this 
praise aad sopport 


ti«ugi«ia»t oe«er coaasels wiU 
wJsJiS be saTcd the necessity of tinpleasan 
tdt&tlfiO. * 

ione would fain not take the sinle “t 
,thiagsm British East Africa as a sample 
of the “peace, liberty and true democr y 
wHeli Britain ' and Amenya 
' cotDpaay to promote all the world o 

Wealed freedom to ‘'naEonalUe" oneself. 
Separate representatloa ^5'^ for 

' dectorates have beea claimed by ^ * 

some sections of the people on ^ -t- 

that otherwise they would not be p P 7 
'represented. But there 
‘ know there are. men among ^fiese sections 
who think that they can sa/ely ^aat 
: properly quali6ed and nghtly elect^^ 

memher, of any qommuiuty to P 
theinterests of all fommumbes. It suw 

men wish, to belong to the Se 
- dectorate instead of a «o«munal elector 
, ate, sntely they ought to have the y 

^ ^ thns^-na^onalUe’- themsaves. ^ 

Moderates’ Conference, ^odv 

' Bombay, has been the, first puh 
1 siomakeagood suggestion to th 
It Us cnunciater the 
althongh a community may 
riectorlte of its own.lt 

individual bcionging to it to enru 
Hmself in the general electorate « oc 
chooses to do so. Should the . 

.accept this very sound and truly 

cratic principle, aa it ought tOj- ^ ^ 

provide a means of communal ctcctoraew 
^ggradually got rid of. .^A’inn*' of a 
course of gradual ‘‘n“tionalisaUou » a 
community it were at any time 
a large majority of its members h^ tranb 
fwred themselves to the general 
Govemraent might safely do Aa,. 

the particular communal ^*'^tora • 

“Mai electorates are 

cuts ; but once they are A sog- 

’fery difficult to g<;t out .of 

g«tiOQ which offers a means be 

^ present one does, ought sure y 

: acespted. 


Sir N. G. Chandavwkar on - 

Revolutionary Crime. 

,athenng in Bombay, n® ^.nort were 
»« sag, “If the Kowlatt Koort were . 
s;n.g to be used against the Reforms, 


Amnesty for Political Prisoners. • ; 

As the Montagu-Cbelmsford Reforms 

are meant ■*“;/'£; ogS'ation '"should, in 
FSbrn 'gt'e^nler °oe|ion Tor rgmemg 
than the. nreesswn f ^ J 
“grrater , becanse i ^ authors 
reiga “AJ 8° ° , that, the would 

of these reforms erpect ig*^^ 

“'“tr? SSkiSg the dawn of- .a new 

™ AS 'n“or°iation sees many prisoners 
era* A the inauguration of the 

free, so sl>o^°,,beration ofall prisoners 
deprived of their liberty for 
„bo were depnr bUjal characten 

crimes of n purely mean detenus. 

?°nSners and prisoners incarcerated 

.^^fhre'SoArt^ 

joyed tne; ire 

t" wither would not in all probabi- 
because they changed condition 

lity, ‘i'aa anything which would 

S^S’em wittin thiclutehes otthe 

again bnngAhem i^^ and other poh- 

do not break the law for 
treat prisoners o n^^ certain 

S£rnS^"?ofS=f.ff^^^ 


